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E33»LANATORY  STATEMENT. 

In  the  wioter  of  1913-14  a  committee  of  well-known  investigators,  familiar  with 
agricultural  conditions,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
the  economics  of  the  meat  situation.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  chairman;  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  presi^ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  Prof.  C.  F.  OurtisB,  dean  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  director  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  H.  W.  Mumford,  professor  of  animal  husbandry.  University  of 
Illinois;  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver,  Director  of  the  Rural  Organization  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

No  formal  report  was  prepared  by  this  committee,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee,  independent  inquiries  dealing  with  several  phases  of  the  meat  situation 
were  undertaken  by  speciaJists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  have  been  crystallized  by  the  department  in  a  series  of  five 
reports,  under  the  general  title  of  the  ''Meat  Situation  in  the  United  States,"  each 
report  complete  within  itself  and  bearing  a  separate  number  in  the  series  of  reports 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

Fart  I.  Statistics  of  Live  Stock,  Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  Prices,  and 
International  Trade  for  Many  Countries.  By  George  K.  Holmes,  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.   (Report  No.  109.) 

Part  II.  Live  Stock  Production  in  the  Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States.  By  Will  C. 
Barnes  and  James  T .  Jardine,  Branch  of  Grazing,  Forest  Service.   (Report  No.  110.) 

Part  III.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  in  the  Com  Belt  States.  By 
J.  S.  Cotton  and  Morton  O.  Cooper,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  and  W,  F.  Ward 
and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (Report 
No.  111.) 

Part  IV.  Utilization  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feed  Stuffs.  By  W.  F. 
Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
(Report  No.  112.) 

Part  v.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  live  Stock  and  Meats.   By  Louis  D.  Hall, 
F.  M .  Simpson,  and  S.  W.  Doty,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization.  (Report 
No.  113.) 
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STATISTICS  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSUMPTION,  PRICES,  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  FOR  MANY  COUNTRIES.^ 


SUMMARY. 

NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  prominent  nation  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  meat.  Its  problems  of  maintaining  its  meat 
production  are  in  detail  peculiarly  its  own,  but  the  general  world-- 
wide fact  is  that  most  other  countries,  especially  the  prominent  meat* 
producing  ones,  also  have  their  own  problems.  This  country  is  by 
no  means  singular  in  its  failure  to  sustain  an  undiminishing  per 
capita  number  of  meat  animals. 

The  general  fact  is  that  throughout  the  world  cattle  are  hardly 
increasing  in  number,  sheep  are  declining,  and.  swine  are  increasing. 
If  comparison  be  made  with  increasing  population,  sheep  are  far  from 
maintaining  their  numbers,  in  some  smaller  degree  cattle  are  failing 
to  do  so,  but  in  the  case  of  swine  there  has  been  some  gain  above 
population  in  recent  years,  although  a  small  one. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  of  the  United  States  was  ascer- 
tained for  the  first  time  in  the  census  of  1840,  when  nearly 
15,000,000  head  were  counted.  The  number  had  increased  to 
25,600,000  in  1860,  to  nearly  36,000,000  in  1880,  to  51,400,000  in 
1890,  and  to  67,700,000  in  1900,  including  ranges.  At  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1910,  taken  April  15,  instead  of  June.  1  as  before, 
61,800,000  cattle  were  counted  on  farms  and  ranges,  but  the  number 
would  have  been  about  65,500,000  had  they  been  counted  June  1, 
or  about  2,200,000  less  than  in  1900. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms 
and  ranges  in  the  United  States  reached  its  height  about  1907,  when 
the  estimated  number  was  72,534,000.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  the  censiis  number  of  cattle  declined 
year  by  year  from  61,800,000  in  1910  to  56,500,000  in  1913,  and 
renuuned  about  the  same  in  1914,  but  there  was  a  perceptible  increase 
in  1915,  and  again  in  1916,  when  the  nimiber  of  cattle  on  farms  and 
ranges  was  estimated  at  61,441,000.  An  upward  turn  has  apparently 
again  b^un.  The  number  of  cattle  not  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910 
was  nearly  2,000,000. 

'  This  buUetln  was  prepared  a  ahort.time  before  the  present  European  war,  which  began  August  1, 
1914.  Some  later  flgores  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  introduced  In  revision,  but,  when 
notoOienriBespedfled,  the  '^preeent  time"  is  about  1913.  "Meat  pcodootB''  «xBludas  those,  if  any,  not 
used  for  food. 
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Spring  lambs  were  omitted  from  the  sheep  censuses  of  1840  and 
1850,  and  presumably  largely  omitted  subsequently,  to  and  including 
1890.  Sheep  on  farms  grew  in  number  from  19,000,000  in  1840  to 
22,500,000  m  1860,  to  35,000,000  in  1880,  to  36,000,000  in  1890,  and 
to  61,500,000  in  1900,  including  ranges.  In  1910  the  census  date  was 
April  15,  instead  of  June  1  as  before,  and  the  number  of  sheep  on 
farms  and  ranges  was  52,500,000.  Had  the  census  been  taken  for 
June  1,  the  number  would  probably  have  been  about  63,000,000, 
or  1,500,000  above  the  number  in  1900. 

Taking  the  number  of  sheep,  52,500,000,  as  reported  April  15, 1910, 
a^  the  base,  the  number  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  declining  one  to  49,200,000  in 
1916,  a  loss  of  about  3,300,000  in  six  years.  Apparently  the  sheep 
in  this  coimtry  reached  their  largest  number  about  1910.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  not  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910  was  about  400,000. 

The  census  found  26,000,000  swine  in  the  United  States  m  1840, 
33,500,000  swine  in  1860,  47,700,000  in  1880,  57,400,000  in  1890,  and 
62,900,000  in  1900.  In  1910  the  census  changed  from  Juna  1  to 
April  15,  and  the  swine  enumerators  found  only  58,200,000.  If, 
however,  the  number  of  swine  found  at  that  date  is  increased  to  the 
number  estimated  to  exist  on  the  following  1st  of  June,  the  swine  on 
farms  in  1910,  June  1,  probably  numbered  69,200,000.  In  1910  the 
swine  not  on  farms  numbered  1,300,000.  Therefore  the  total  number 
of  swine  in  this  country  on  and  oflF  farms  June  1,  1910,  was  undoubt- 
edly about  70,500,000. 

The  58,200,000  swine  found  by  enumerators  April  15,  1910,  had 
increased,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, to  65,400,000  in  1912,  but  the  unusual  prevalence  of  hog 
cholera  in  1913  reduced  the  number  to  58,900,000  in  1914.  The  next 
year,  1915,  the  number  was  estimated  at  64,600,000,  and  in  1916  at 
68,000,000.  From  the  earliest  record,  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
persistent  course  of  increase  of  swine  in  the  United  States. 

MEAT  EXPORTS. 

Over  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  earth  eat  little  meat.  Xhe  coun- 
tries which  have  much  surplus  of  meat  for  export  are  all  meat-bating 
countries,  and  are  few  in  number.  Nearly  all  of  these  countries  derive 
their  surpliis  beef  and  mutton  from  cheap  land  and  the  range,  and 
in  the  United  States  the  surplus  pork  and  pork  products  are  largely 
derived  from  com.  Substantially  all  of  the  meat  surplus  countries 
of  the  world  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark  in  the 
specialty  of  bacon,  Mexico  (under  peaceful  conditions).  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Uruguay.  There  are  other  countries  that 
have  a  relatively  small  surplus,  Paraguay  and  Madagascar,  for  in- 
stance, and  many  other  countries  which  export  relatively  little  while 
importing  more,  for  example,  Germany  and  Italy. 
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Substantially  the  world's  export  trade  in  meat  and  meat  products 
is  maintained  by  nine  countries.  Tlie  total  of  these  exports  for  these 
countries  reached  their  highest  amount  in  1912,  and  this  was 
3,861,000,000  pounds.  This  great  quantity,  after  deducting  about 
500,000,000  pounds  for  mutton,  was  divided  between  beef  and  pork 
in  the  ratio  of  about  52  per  cent  for  beef  and  48  per  cent  for  pork. 
Pork  has  lost  its  old-time  lead  in  the  export  trade,  but  in  very  recent 
years  shows  a  tendency  to  gain  on  beef. 

The  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  throughout  the  world, 
outside  of  China,  is  estimated  to  be  about  50,000,000,6oO  pounds  a 
year,  dressed  weight,  including  lard,  and  consequently  the  export 
trade  of  the  nine  surplus  countries,  amounting  to  about  3,861,000,000 
pounds  in  1912,  is  only  about  7.7  per  oent  of  the  entire  production; 
although,  of  course,  it  is  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the  production  of 
the  surplus  cotmtries.  Meat  production  and  consumption  through- 
out the  world  being  substantially  the  same,  the  imports  from  surplus 
countries  are  also  about  7.7  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption, 
China  being  excluded  as  before. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  together  exported  36  per  oent  of  the  world's 
export  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1912;  the  United  States,  31.1 
per  cent;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined,  18.7  per  cent;  and 
these  three  great  sources  of  these  exports  provided  90  per  oent  of  the 
world's  total. 

Three-fifths  of  the  world's  export  trade  in  beef  and  its  products 
belonged  to  Argentina  in  1912,  about  one-fifth  to  the  Australasian 
colonies,  and  onenseventh  to  the  United  States.  By  1914,  however, 
the  United  States  had  almost  lost  its  export  trade  in  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef,  to  be  renewed  in  1915.  'Three-fourths  of  the  exports 
of  pork  and  pork  products  go  from  the  United  States,  about  one-fifth 
from  Denmark,  and  about  one-twentieth  from  Canada.  The  mutton 
export  trade  is  mostly  confined  to  the  two  Australasian  colonies  and  to 
Aigentina,  the  former  contributing  three-fourths  and  the  latter  one- 
fourth. 

MEAT  ntfPORTB. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  prominent  meat-importing  coun- 
try, and  thus  secured  from  surplus  countries  about  40  per  cent  of  its 
consumption  before  the  European  war.  Germany  held  second  place, 
mostly  because  of  fats  and  oib,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Nether- 
lands held  the  third  place.  In  1913  the  United  States  became  the 
fourth  importer  of  meat  and  meat  products  among  the  nations,  but 
these  are  mostly  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  with  some  mutton  from 
South  America  and  Australasia. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION. 

Meat  and  meat  products  are  far  from  being  the  leading  class  oi 
foods  of  the  world's  peoples.   The  meat  production  of  the  world  is 
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probably  60,000,000,000  pounds  or  more,  including  the  extrar 
edible  parts  of  the  animal  with  the  dressed  weight.  The  equivalent 
of  this  quantity  in  calories  is  62,400,000,000,000.  As  large  as  this 
number  is,  it  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the  number  of  calories  in  the  world's 
rice  crop,  which  is  nearly  all  used  for  human  food.  The  world's 
wheat  crop  has  approximately  382,000,000,000,000  calories,  or  over 
six  times  the  number  for  meat;  sugar  has  over  200,000,000,000,000 
calories,  or  more  than  three  times  the  number  for  meat;  rye,  164,000,- 
000,000,000  calories,  or  probably  more  than  twice  the  number  for 
meat  in  quantity  consumed  for  human  food;  and  potatoes,  nearly 
100,000,000,000,000  calories,  or  50  per  cent  above  the  number  for 
meat. 

The  people  of  a  few  countries,  comparatively,  eat  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  meat,  and  the  bulk  of  the  world's  meat  is  produced  in  a  com- 
paratively few  countries,  some  of  which  are  prominent  producers, 

^  and  one  of  which,  the  United  States,  is  the  principal  producer.  This 
country  by  far  leads  all  other  countries  in  the  production  as  well  as 

\  the  consumption  of  Weat  and  meat  products.  > 
It  is  estimated  that  the  meat  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
reached  the  grand  total  of  16,226,000,000  pounds,  embracing  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  including  lard,  but  not  including  extra- 
edible  parts.  For  1909  the  census  figure  is  16,940,000,000  pounds. 
If  the  extra-edible  parts  are  added,  the  grand  total  for  1900  was 
18,865,000,000  pounds,  and  for  1909  it  was  19,712,000,000  pounds. 

The  ratio  between  slaughter  for  one  year  and  stock  of  animals  at  a 
certain  date  in  the  year  has  been  computed.  In  the  United  States 
the  mature  cattle  slaughtered  in  1900  were  46.1  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  cows  on  hand,  and,  in  1910,  42  per  cent.  The  slaughtered  calves 
as  related  to  the  stock  of  cows  on  hand  were  20.3  per  cent  in  1900,  and 
20  per  cent  in  1910.  For  mature  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  combined, 
the  ratio  to  number  of  cows  was  66.4  per  cent  in  1900,  and  61.9  per 
cent  in  1910.  The  sheep  slaughter,  including  lambs,  was  44.9  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  ewes  in  1900,  and  46.1  per  cent  in  1910.  In  1900 
the  slaughtered  swine  were  79.8  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of  swine 
on  hand,  and  76.9  per  cent  in  1910. 

MEAT  CONSUMPTION. 

The  meat  consumption  has  been  ascertained  for  many  countries 
of  the  world  for  as  late  a  year  as  possible,  and  this  consumption 
amounts  to  nearly  60,000,000,000  pounds  for  a  total  population  of 
over  600,000,000.  The  per  jcapita  average  is  93.3  pounds  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  and  their  products  in  one  year,  dressed  weight. 
In  the  United  States  the  consumption  decreased  from  181.5  pounds 
dressed  weight  per  capita  in  1900  to  170.6  pounds  in  1909.  This  is 
by  far  the  leading  meat  per  capita  consumption,  except  in  Australia 
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and  New  Zealand,  where  in  1902  the  consumption  was  263  and  212 
pounds,  respectively. 

The  oonsmnption  of  meat  and  meat  products,  dressed  weight,  in 
the  Unit§d..St^tes  is  estimated  to  have  been  13 ,792, 000,000-  pounds  in 
1900,  and  according  to  the  census  16,450,000,000  pounds  in  1909. 
Less  than  one-half  of  this  amount  was  consmned  in  Germany  in  1913, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  the  fact  is  known,  or  7,399,000,000 
pounds.  Russia,  except  Poland,  consumed  6,024,000,000  pounds  in 
1899,  and  perhaps,  reached  Germany's  consumption  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  European^ar.  The  fourth  country  in  the  world  in  order  of 
total  consiunption  of  meat  is  the  United  Kingdom  with  5,174,000,000 
pounds  in  1906,  and  France  is  fifth  with  3,096,000,000  pounds  in 
1904. 

While,  the  United  States  is  a  surplus  meat  country  by  a  large 
excess,  it  became  a  deficiency  country  in  1914  and  1915  in  the 
domestic  supply  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  of  all  beef  in  1914, 
and  also  in  the  domestic  supply  of  mutton  in  1914  and  1915. 

If  the  gross  imports  of  1914  may  be  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion of  1909,  dressed  weight,  it  is  computed  that  imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  were  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
beef  excluding  veal,  and  2.6  per  cent  in  1915;  the  gross  imports  of 
all  beef  and  beef  products  in  1914  were  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  beef 
consumption,  and  2.7  per  cent  in  1915.  Of  the  total  consumption 
of  mutton  including  lamb,  the  gross  imports  of  mutton  and  lamb 
were  2.1  per  cent  in  1914,  and  2.6  per  cent  in  1915. 

If  the  gross  imports  of  beef  and  mutton  including  lamb  are  com- 
bined, and  the  consiunption  of  beef  excluding  veal  and  of  mutton 
including  lamb  are  combined,  these  gross  imports  were  2.6  per  cent 
of  the  consumption  ui  1914,  and  2.7  per  cent  in  1915. 

The  total  gross  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1914  were 
1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products  in 
1909,  including  the  extra-edible  parts,  and  1.2  per  cent  in  1915, 
except  goat  meat;  and  they  were  1  per  cent  of  the  production  in 
1914  and  1  per  cent  in  1915. 

The  deficient  production  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  was 
174,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  and  14,000,000  pounds  in  1915.  The 
deficiency  of  the  total  beef  and  beef  products  in  1914  was  34,000,000 
pounds,  or  much  less  than  that  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef;  in 
1915,  the  deficiency  of  the  preceding  year  was  followed  by  the  sur- 
plus of  208,000,000  pounds.  The  mutton  deficiency  of  1914  was 
8,000,000  pounds;  of  1915,  12,000,000  pounds.  The  surplus  of  all 
meat  and  meat  products  was  917,000,000  pounds  'm  1914  and 
1/318,000,000  pounds  m  1915. 
88825^—16  2 
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LOSSES  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

The  losses  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States  from  disease 
and  exposure  are  enormous.  Since  1900,  from  1,100,000  to  1,475,000 
cattle  have  been  lost  from  disease  annually,  and  from  about  600,000 
to  1,500,000  cattle  have  been  lost  annually  from  exposure  since  1889. 
Sheep  losses  from  disease  have  been  about  the  same  in  nimiber  as 
those  for  cattle,  and  considerably  larger  on  account  of  exposure. 
Swine  losses  from  disease  have  gone  as  low  as  2,200,000  in  1894  and 
as  high  as  7,000,000  in  1914.  This  immense  loss  in  1914  was  due 
mainly  to  hog  cholera.  The  value  of  these  7,000,000  hogs  at  the 
farm  was  about  $73,000,000,  and  their  potential  meat  production 
was  sufHcient  to  furnish  every  family  of  the  United  States  about  40 
pounds  of  pork. 

PBICES  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS  AND  MEAT. 

Prices  have  been  compiled  for  a  large  number  of  countries  through- 
out  the  world  for  a  period  extending  back  many  years.  The  upward 
trend  of  prices  of  all  classes  of  meat  animals  and  of  meat  is  observable 
in  all  countries  for  which  information  has  been  obtained,  with  per- 
haps a  slight  exception  in  the  case  of  some  animal  or  of  some  class 
of  meat  in  here  and  there  a  coimtry.  The  exceptions  are  inconsider^ 
able  and  indicate  that  in  these  instances  the  country  is,  for  some 
special  reason,  unaffected  by  the  world-wide  conditions  tiiat  are  so 
prominently  verified  in  these  price  compilations. 

The  general  fact  is  that  meat  production  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  with  customary  demand  ,by  meat  con- 
sumers. The  inevitable  measure  of  this  changed  relationship  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  is  price,  and  the  price  compilations  that 
have  been  made  restate  in  other  form  substantially  what  has  already 
been  expressed  under  consideration  of  number  of  meat  animals 
throughout  the  world.  Increasing  cost  of  meat  production,  also, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  factor.  The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its 
decline  of  per  capita  meat  production,  but  is  participating  in  a  world- 
.  wide  movement. 

A  comparison  of  the  trend  of  prices  of  meat  animals  at  the  farm 
in  the  United  States  with  the .  trend  of  prices  of  marketed  meat 
animals  at  Chicago,  and  of  these  two  tendencies  with  the  trend  of 
the  wholesale  prices  of  meat,  is  made  from  the  mean  of  1893-1897 
to  1914.  The  animals  represented  by  the  farm  prices  are  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions;  the  Chicago  prices  represent  marketed 
animals;  substantially,  the  meat  of  these  marketed  animals  is  rep- 
resented by  wholesale  prices.   Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  included. 

The  rate  of  gain  of  the  rising  prices  of  the  farmers'  marketed  meat 
animals  has  not  equaled  the  rate  of  gain  of  prices  claimed  for  the 
entire  stock  of  meat  animals  at  the  farm,  nor  has  the  rate  of  gain  of 
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the  rising  prices  of  meat  sold  at  wholesale  done  so;  nor  has  the  rate 
of  gain  of  the  rising  prices  of  meat  sold  at  wholesale,  except  pork, 
equaled  the  rate  of  gain  of  prices  of  marketed  meat  animals.  Per- 
haps porky  with  its  susceptibility  to  change  of  prices,  would  make  a 
contrary  comparison  in  another  year. 

MBAT-PBODUCING  CONDmONS  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  a  study  of  meat-producing  condi- 
tions in  13  countries  was  made.  These  countries  are  Argentina, 
Australia,  Brazil,  British  South  Africa,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Paraguay,  and  Uru- 
guay. The  assembled  facts  indicate  that  gradually  and  at  some 
indefinite  future  time  southern  Brazil  may  rival  Argentina;  Mexico 
should  eventually  produce  millions  of  cattle  yearly;  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  may,  if  they  will,  greatly  increase  their  beef  production,  and 
Paraguay  may  follow;  weather  and  water  conditions  in  Austraha 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  further  extension  of  cattle  and  sheep 
production,  but  to  some  extent  they  may  be  gradually  overcome; 
Rhodesia  has  an  extensive  range  area  that  will  yet  produce  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  and  other  subdivisions  of  British  South  Africa 
should  make  their  contribution,  while  sheep  may  imdergo  a  change 
from  almost  exclusive  wool  production  to  a  production  of  mutton 
and  lamb  as  well,  or  perhaps  to  the  subordination  of  wool.  Vast 
range  areas  are  in  reserve  in  the  countries  mentioned  and  in  Colombia 
and  Chile  not  only  for  better  utilization  but  for  extension  of  meat 
production.  In  Canada  it  is  increasingly  a  problem  of  farm  manage- 
ment. 

An  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  and  factors  in  all 
countries,  or  even  in  a  considerable  number  of  them,  to  cause  a  rapid 
mcrease  of  the  production  of  beef,  or  mutton,  or  pork,  or  all,  is  not 
to  be  expected;  rather,  as  a  net  result,  gradual  growth  and  extension, 
which  may  or  may  not  equal  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  meat-eating 
population. 

PLACE  OF  THE  UNITED  9TATES  AMONG  NATIONS. 

The  United  States  is  preeminent  among  nations  in  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  its  meat-producing  industries.  No  other  nation 
approaches  the  61,441,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  farms  of  this  country 
in  1916  except  the  entire  vast  Russian  Empire,  which  had  52,000,000- 
head  of  cattle  in  1913,  but  these  cattle  are  less  productive  of  meat 
per  head  than  are  those  of  the  United  States.  This  coimtry  with 
68,000,000  swine  on  farms  has  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  Ger- 
many, the  country  next  below  this  one,  had  in  1913.  In  number  of 
sheep  this  coimtry,  with  49,000,000  in  1916,  is  exceeded  by  Argentina 
with  80,000,000  and  Austraha  with  83,000,000.    Neither  Argentma 
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nor  Australia,  however,  had  enough  cattle  and  swine  to  produce,  with 
its  mutton,  as  much  meat  as  this  country  does  by  a  large  difference. 

The  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  in  terms  of  dressed 
:weight  in  the  United  States  in  1909  amounted  to  16,940,000,000 
poimds.  If  the  edible  parts  not  included  in  dressed  weight  are 
included  in  the  statement  of  meat  production,  the  quantity  becomes 
19,712,000,000  poimds. 

Large  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  still  go  from  the  United 
States.  The  recent  alarm  concerning  imports  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  directed  toward  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  without 
taking  into  account  exports  which  amounted  to  1,196,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  and  1,122,000,000 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1914.  Diu*ing  the  calendar  year  1914  the 
imports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  mostly  chilled  and  frozen  beef, 
but  including  also  some  frozen  mutton  and  various  other  classes  of 
meat  and  meat  products,  amounted  to  314,000,000  pounds.  No 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  worth  mentioning  was  exported  in  1914, 
but  the  net  exports  in  meat  weight  were  over  800,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  gross  exports  were  1,122,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  four 
times  the  imports.  The  United  States  was  still  the  leading  exporting 
nation  in  meat  and  meat  products  until  1913,  when  it  exceeded 
Argentina  by  47,000,000  pounds. 

After  taking  into  the  reckoning  the  production  of  meat  and  the 
international  trade  it  is  computed  that  the  United  States  has  a 
larger  per  capita  meat  consumption  than  is  possessed  by  any  other 
country  except  Austraha  and  New  Zealand.  This  country's  average 
of  171  pounds,  dressed  weight,  per  capita  in  1909,  including  babies 
and  other  nonmeat  eaters,  is  far  above  that  of  other  coimtries  that 
possess  the  higher  averages  below  the  average  of  the  United  States, 
even  those  that  come  nearest  the  United  States  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  remained  stationary  at  about  120  pounds  a  year  for  the  last 
20  years  and  that  of  Germany  at  about  112  pounds  for  the  last  11 
years. 

In  poimds  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  and  their  products  the  United 
States  consumed  about  15,450,000,000,  dressed  weight,  in  1909,  and 
the  country  next  below  in  consumption  for  one  year  is  Germany 
with  about  7,400,000,000  pounds,  dressed  weight.  Even  the  great 
Russian  Empire  (excluding  Poland)  was  perhaps  below  Germany  in 
1899  and  consumed  in  that  year  only  about  6,000,000,000  pounds  of 
meat  annually. 
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\^  It  is  possible,  partly  by  estimating  and  partly  by  taking  figures  of 
'  the  census  of  1910,  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  value  of  the  capital 
directly  concerned  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  meat  and  its 
products  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the 
I  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  the  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
on  farms  and  ranges  January  1,  1916,  was  over  $3,332,000,000.  The 
census  value  of  goats  in  1910  was  over  $6,000,000.  The  census  value 
of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  in  1910 
I  was  over  $73,000,000.  Partly  by  applying  certain  results  established 
by  the  census  of  1900  to  the  census  of  1910  it  is  determined  that  the 
value  of  the  farms  and  farm  property,  with  live  stock  as  a  principal 
source  of  income,  in  1910  was  Over  $15,000,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  capital  of  whol^ale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  lard-refining, 
and  oleomargarine  establishments  in  1910  was  over  $388,000,000. 
I  The  total  of  the  foregoing  items  of  values  is  $18,800,000,000.  No 
capital  employed  in  the  retail  meat  trade,  nor  in  meat  animal  trans- 
portation, is  included,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  capital 
is  included  that  is  devoted  to  production  other  than  that  of  meat 
in  the  item  of  live  stock  farms  and  farm  property.  This  grand  total 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately  the  value  of  the  capital  of  meat 
production  and  wholesale  distribution  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  an  excessive  estimate,  especially  if  one  will  bear  in  mind  that 
meat  constitutes  nearly  one-third  of  the  dietary  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No  direct  information  is  afforded  by  the  census  with  regard  to  the 
actual  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  this  country  and 
their  dependents.  It  will  not  do  to  accept  the  rural' '  population  of 
the  census  as  agricultural;  this  population  lives  within  political  areas 
outside  of  incorporated  villages  and  cities  with  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more,  and  includes  a  large  element  of  merchants,  mechanics,  rail- 
road workers,  and  persons  with  other  nonagricultural  occupations, 
together  with  their  dependents.  The  census  classification  of  the 
population  by  occupations  affords  the  best  means  of  indicating  the 
number  of  the  agricultural  population  and  consequently  its  fraction 
of  the  total  population. 

I  One-third  of  the  population  having  census  occupations  is  agricul- 
tural, and  the  fraction  has  declined  from  83  per  cent  in  1820  to  77.5 
per  cent  in  1840,  47  per  cent  in  1870,  44  per  cent  in  1880,  39  per  cent 
in  1890,  35  per  cent  in  1900,  and  32.4  per  cent  in  1910.    The  per- 

i  centages  for  1880  to  1910  have  the  uniform  basis  of  the  census  class- 
ification of  occupations  of  1900.    These  figures  do  not  mean  that  tUs 
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element  of  the  population  has  absolutely  declined;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  never  so  large  in  ntunber  as  it  is  to-day,  with  probably  about 
33,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  total  of  those  in  agri- 
cultural occupations  and  their  dependents. 

Agricultural  labor,  as  devoted  to  production  of  crops,  has  gained 
greatly  in  effectiveness  by  means  of  improved  machinery,  imple- 
ments, and  processees,  and  the  effectiveness  of  animal  labor  has  like- 
wise been  increased.  This  large  fact  permits  a  relative  decline  in  the 
agricultural  population,  as  far  as  crop  production  is  concerned,  but 
the  query  is  raised  whether  this  rule  appUes  in  the  same  degree  to 
meat-animal  production.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  crops  has 
long  increased  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  decreased. 
The  displacement  of  meat  in  the  dietary  by  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  advances  slowly  but  surely. 

ANIMALS  IN  RELATION  TO  POPULATION  IN  MJ^  COUNTBIES. 

The  various  countries  are  not  fully  comparable  in  the  matter  of 
meat  animals  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  animals  are  of 
different  varieties  and  grades  and  differ  in  meat  production  per  head. 
That  there  are  varying  degrees  of  this  general  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

CATILB— NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  IN  STOCK. 
UNTTED  BTATBB, 
(Tables  1  and  2.] 

Total  cattle. — ^The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  was  ascertained 
for  the  first  time  in  the  census  of  1840,  when  nearly  15,000,000 
head  were  counted.  The  nimiber  had  increased  to  25,600,000  in 
1860,  to  nearly  36,000,000  in  1880,  to  51,400,000  in  1890,  and  to 
67,700,000  in  1900,  including  ranges.  At  the  time  of  the  census  of 
1910,  taken  April  15  instead  of  June  1  as  before,  61,800,000  cattle 
were  counted  on  farms  and  ranges,  but  the  number  would  have  been 
about  65,500,000  had  they  been  counted  June  1,  or  about  2,200,000 
less  than  in  1900. 

The  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  is  made  January  1,  but  the  bureau  en- 
deavors to  adjust  it  to  the  census  time  basis.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
determined,  the  number  of  cattle  reached  its  height  about  1907,  when 
the  estimated  number  was  72,534,000.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  this  bureau,  the  census  number  of  cattle  for  1910 — 61,800,000 — de- 
clined year  by  year  to  56,500,000  in  1913,  and  the  number  remained 
about  the  same  in  1914,  but  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  1915, 
and  again  in  1916,  when  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges 
was  estimated  at  61,441,000.  The  number  of  cattle  not  on  farms 
and  ranges  in  1910  was  nearly  2,000,000. 
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The  two  geographic  sections  next  west  of  the  Mississippi  Ri yer  con- 
tained 34,300,000  cattle  on  farms  in  1900,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country.  By  1914  the  number  on 
farms  and  ranges  in  these  two  divisions  had  declined  to  24,660,000, 
or  42  per  cent  of  the  total,  a  loss  of  about  10,000,000  head,  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  cattle  of  Argentina.  The  West  North  Central  group 
of  States  lost  nearly  5,000,000  of  its  20,000,000  cattle;  the  West 
South  Central  division  lost  nearly  the  same  number  of  its  14,000,000 
cattle,  or  a  larger  fraction  than  the  West  North  Central  States  did; 
the  East  North  Central  division  lost  over  1,000,000  of  its  10,500,000 
cattle.  During  the  saifte  15  years  all  of  the  other  divisions  of 
States  lost  cattle,  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

In  1915,  however,  there  is  some  recovery  of  cattle  in  the  two 
divisions  of  States  next  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  this  was 
continued  in  1916;  the  gain  of  1916  over  1914  is  estimated  at  1,776,000 
cattle  in  the  West  North  Central  States  and  542,000  cattle  in  the 
I  West  South  Central.  New  England  appears  to  be  slightly  gaining, 
and  there  are  more  distinct  gains  in  all  other  divisions  of  States. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle  seems  to  have  been  arrested  in 
1914,  and  a  turn  toward  a  gradual  increase  is  indicated  for  1916 
and  1916. 

In  partial  explanation  of  the  decline  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges 
since  1900,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  great  corn  belt  cattle 
breeding  has  largely  changed  to  cattle  feeding  since  30  years  ago. 
While  this  change  was  taking  place  in  the  corn  belt,  range  and  ranch 
began  to  supply  feeders  cheaper  than  they  could  be  raised  on  the 
farm,  or  at  any  rate  the  farmers  more  easily  bought  feeders  than  they 
could  raise  them.  But  limitations  to  the  production  of  feeders 
began  to  appear,  and  were  found  in  the  enforcement  of  the  no-fence 
law  on  the  public  land,  in  homesteading,  in  dry  farming,  and  in  the 
com  belt  itself  in  dairying,  in  the  increasing  cost  of  stockers  and 
feeders,  and  in  neglect  to  feed  roughage. 

The  tmminjg  of  a  decline  in  the  number  of  farm  cattle  into  an 
increase  in  the  com  belt  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  changes  in  farm 
and  animal  husbandry,  management,  and  practices;  and  such  changes, 
pertinent  to  local  conditions,  are  needed  in  the  South  and  East. 

Milch  cows. — ^This  class  of  animals  is  included  because  of  ulti- 
mate beef  production.  Milk  being  regarded  as  more  fixed  than 
I  meat  in  the  family  dietary,  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  this  country 
has  steadily  increased  from  the  earliest  enumeration  in  the  census 
of  1860,  when  the  number  of  these  cows  on  farms  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  6,400,000.  The  number  had  increased  to  8,600,000 
in  1860,  and  had  increased  about  50  per  cent  above  1860  by  1880, 
and  about  100  per  cent  by  1890,  when  the  number  was  16,500,000. 
The  next  census,  in  1900,  showed  only  a  slight  increase  above  1890, 
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or  a  total  of  17;100;000  milch  cows  on  fanns,  but  in  1910  the  census 
found  that  the  increase  had  been  to  20,600,000.  The  estimate  of 
this  department  for  1916  is  21,988,000. 

Various  obstacles  have  stood  in  the  way  of  producing  milk.  Farm- 
ers have  become  more  wise  with  regard  to  keeping  cows  that  do  not 
pay  for  their  keeping;  they  have  been  put  to  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense because  of  the  requirements  of  sanitary  officers  in  cities;  they 
have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  when  they  sell  milk  they 
sell  fertilizers;  they  have  had  many  discouraging  experiences  with 
dishonest  milk  buyers;  they  have  been  at  a  disadvantage*in  selling 
milk  independently  as  individuals  to  collective  milk  buyers;  under 
conditions  that  have  increased  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  they  have 
often  failed  to  sell  at  a  price  that  paid  the  cost  of  production,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  fair  profit  above. 

Yet  dairying  has  constantly  encroached  on  beef  production  in 
large  areas  of  the  denser  populations,  mostly  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  notwithstanding  dairy  decrease,  and  in  the  North  Central 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  in  New  England  decreased 
from  893,000  in  1900  to  818,000  in  1915,  but  there  was  an  upward 
turn  to  825,000  in  1916.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  number 
decreased  from  2,603,000  in  1900  to  2,554,000  in  1914,  but  rose  to 
2,662,000  in  1916. 

In  the  East  North  Central  States  the  number  of  milch  cows  on 
farms  has  increased  steadily  from  the  earhest  census  to  5,163,000  in 
1916,  and  similarly  in  the  West  North  Central  States  the  steady 
increase  reached  5,708,000  milch  cows  in  1916. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  milch  cows  on  farms  increased,  with 
temporary  interruption,  to  1,883,000  in  1916.  In  the  East  South 
Central  States,  the  number  had  grown  to  1,628,000  in  1910,  foUowed 
by  a  decline  to  1,539,000  in  1914,  and  increased  to  1,615,000  in  1916. 
In  the  West  South  Central  States  the  unbroken  increase  to  2,250,000 
milch  cows  in  1910  was  followed  by  a  decline  to  2,188,000  in  1914, 
followed  by  the  high-water  mark  of  2,311,000  in  1916. 

A  strong  increase  of  milch  cows  on  farms  is  observable  in  the 
Mountain  States,  where  the  total  for  1916  was  774,000,  and  the  same 
fact  is  true  of  the  Pacific  States  with  a  total  of  1,047,000  milch  cows 
in  1916.  The  strong  milch  cow  increase  in  the  two  divisions  of  States 
last  named  corresponds  with  a  strong  increase  in  population. 

Other  cows  and  heifers. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  other  than  milch  cows  on  farms  and  ranges  in  this 
country  except  for  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1910.  In  the  former  year 
the  number  of  these  cows  and  heifers  was  18,700,000;  in  1910  it  was 
19,300,000,  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent  in  10  years,  while  popula* 
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tion  increased  21  per  cent.  These  animals  are  the  breeding  stock 
for  beef. 

The  number  of  these  cows  and  heifers  declined  in  New  England 
from  1900  to  1910;  and  abo  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the  West 
South  Central  States;  in  each  of  the  other  groups  of  States  there  was 
an  increase,  a  very  noticeable  one  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  North 
Central,  the  East  South  Central,  and  the  Pacific  States,  but  only  a 
small  relative  increase  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain 
j     States.   A  large  rate  of  increase  in  the  Southern  States  east  of  the 
I     Ifississippi  River  is  shown.    In  the  two  great  divisions  west  of  the 
i     Mississippi  River,  north  and  south  combined,  there  was  a  consider- 
I     able  decline  in  number  of  cows  and  heifers  other  than  milch  cows 
I     from  1900  to  1910. 

Otheb  cattle. — Cattle  other  than  cows  and  heifers  on  farms  and 
ranges  were  numbered  in  1900  and  1910,  during  which  decade  there 
I     was  an  enormous  decline  of  about  one-third,  leaving  only  21,900,000 
in  the  latter  year. 

For  all  other  years  the  class  described  as  ''Other  cattle"  includes 
all  cattle  except  milch  cows,  and  the  statements  under  the  head 
'Total  cattle"  substantially  apply.  Briefly,  the  cattle  other  than 
milch  cows  numbered  11,000,000  on  farms  in  1850,  17,000,000  in 
1860,  23,500,000  in  1880,  35,000,000  in  1890,  32,000,000  m  1900, 
51,600,000  in  1907,  41,000,000  in  1910,  35,900,000  in  1914,  and 
39,500,000  in  1916,  including  ranges  for  1900  and  subsequently. 

OTHSB  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  1.] 

Many  and  great  difficulties  were  encoimtered  in  compiling  the  nxun- 
ber  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
as  far  back  as  1890.  They  need  not  be  mentioned,  but  the  general 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind.  For  some  of  the  countries  the  number 
of  %n«Tni^lft  has  been  determined  by  census  methods;  in  other  coun- 
tries by  local  tax  officials;  in  still  other  coimtries  by  estimates  that 
range  from  good  to  very  poor. 

Alobbia. — ^Algeria  had  1,210,000  cattle  in  1887,  and  the  number 
de(;Iined  quite  uniformly  to  993,000  in  1900,  since  which  year  the 
increase  has  been  slow,  but  on  the  whole  steady,  to  1,107,000  cattle 
in  1912.  The  herds  of  that  country  are  a  source  of  some  beef  supply 
I     to  France. 

!  The  total  cows  of  Algeria  increased  from  402,000  in  1901  to  440,000 
in  1911;  but  the  cattle  other  than  cows  remained  at  a  nearly  sta- 
tionary number  during  the  period,  with  a  range  from  about  650,000 
to  680,000. 

Aboentina. — ^The  number  of  cattle  in  Argentina  has  been  about 
stationary  during  the  last  seven  years.    In  1888  the  number  was 
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22,000,000;  in  1895  the  number  had  decreased  by  260,000;  in  1908 
the  number  was  29,117,000,  but  in  the  following  year,  on  account 
of  drought,  the  number  declined  to  27,825,000.  There  was  some 
recovery  in  the  following  year,  and  by  1912  the  number  of  cattle  had 
become  29,016,000.  The  number  estimated  for  1913  was  28,500,000 
and  for  1914, 29,600,000,  or  383,000  above  the  census  number  for  1908. 

Notwithstanding  its  vast  ranges  and  the  remarkable  enterprise 
and  progressiveness  of  Argentine  cattlemen,  the  herds  of  that  coun- 
try, under  the  conditions  of  recent  years,  have  remained  at  about 
the  same  figure.  Disease  and  drought  have  made  some  inroads  upon 
the  herds,  but  these  causes  do  not  accotmt  for  the  failure  of  Argen- 
tina to  increase  their  number.  Doctor  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  after  a  visit  to  Argentina  in  the  summer 
of  1913,  reported  that  ''while  statistics  show  that  Argentina  is 
already  slaughtering  up  to  the  limit  of  its  present  stock  of  cattle, 
that  coimtry  has  such  great  resources  for  cattle  raising  that  it  is 
easily  possible  for  the  stock  raisers  to  bring  about  a  lai^e  increase  in 
the  meat  output  if  the  present  prices  are  maintained.''  Not  only 
has  Argentina  been  slaughtering  cattle  to  the  limit  in  recent  years, 
but  in  1913  there  was  a  slaughter  of  cows  beyond  the  limit. 

The  explanation  of  the  stationary  number  of  cattle  in  Argentina 
is  offered  that  the  rapidly  increasing  prices  and  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  slaughtering  and  exporting  in  recent  years  have  induced 
cattlemen  to  oversell  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  increase  of 
herds,  or,  as  Doctor  Melvin  says,  to  slaughter  to  the  limit.  Eventu- 
ally high  prices  of  cattle,  enormous  available  ranges,  the  extensive 
raising  of  alfalfa,  and  ample  facilities  for  slaughtering  and  exporting 
will  lead,  it  would  seem,  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  beef-producing 
industry  in  Argentina;  but  in  recent  years  the  first  effects  of  high 
prices  seem  to  have  been  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

Argentina  had  2,164,000  dairy  cows  m  1908,  16,337,000  other 
cows  and  heifers,  and  10,616,000  other  cattle.  The  numbers  of 
these  classes  have  not  subsequently  been  ascertained. 

Australia. — ^This  is  another  country  with  stationary  cattle  herds. 
The  severity  of  the  droughts  is  much  greater  than  in  Argentina,  and 
although  Australia  has  many  millions  of  cattle,  yet  the  number  now 
is  about  the  same  as  it  was  19  years  ago. 

In  1890  the  Australian  cattle  numbered  10,300,000,  and  the 
highest  number  recorded,  12,312,000,  was  reached  in  1894.  Even- 
tually, by  1902,  severe  and  protracted  droughts  reduced  the  cattle  to 
7,000,000,  but  since  that  time  the,  increase  has  been  on  the  whole 
steady,  although  slow,  to  11,484,000  in  1913. 

Austraha,  as  well  as  Argentina,  has  been  feeling  the  effects  of 
high  prices  of  cattle  in  recent  years,  and  the  result  apparently  has 
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been  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  to  the 
limity  or,  if  increase  of  cattle  should  be  expected,  beyond  the  limit. 

The  dairy  cows  of  Australia  have  steadily  increased  from  1,327,000 
in  1901  to  2,079,000  in  1913. 

Austbia-Httngabt:  Austria. — ^Although  the  number  of  cattle  in 
Austria  increased  from  8,600,000  in  1890  to  9,500,000  in  1900,  a 
decline  followed  in  subsequent  years,  so  that  in  1910  the  number 
was  9,160,000. 

During  this  period  of  20  years  the  number  of  all  cows  increased 
from  4,300,000  to  4,900,000,  but  the  number  of  other  cattle  declined 
from  4,400,000  in  1890  and  4,800,000  in  1900  to  4,258,000  in  1910. 
The  number  of  dairy  cows  is  not  separately  stated,  but  presumably 
the  increase  of  cows  was  in  dairy  cows. 

Austsia-Hunoaby:  Hungaby. — On  the  other  hand,  in  the  other 
Kingdom  of  the  dual  monarchy — ^Hungary — there  has  been  a  per- 
i  ceptible  increase  of  cattle  since  about  20  years  ago.  The  nimiber 
I  m  1884  was  6,600,000,  in  1904  it  was  6,800,000,  in  1908  it  was 
I  7,337,000,  and  in  1911  it  was  7,319,000.  Apparently  the  cattle 
i     were  becoming  stationary  in  number. 

I  Beloium. — ^Belgium  is  another  country  that  has  reached  apparently 
a  stationary  number  of  cattle.    As  far  back  as  1895  that  Kingdom 

I  had  1,400,000  cattle;  m  1900  it  had  1,700,000  cattle;  m  1910  it  had 
1,880,000,  and  in  1913  it  had  1,894,000.  The  increases  were  due 
largely  to  the  increased  number  of  dairy  cows,  of  which  Belgium  had 
937,000  in  1913. 

Bbazil. — Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  reports  of  the  number 
of  cattle  in  Brazil.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  25,000,000 
cattle  in  1910,  and  that  the  number  had  increased  to  30,000,000  in 
1913  and  30,705,000  in  1914.  Brazil  therefore  has  about  as  many 
i  cattle  as  Argentina,  with  three  times  the  population,  and  no  exports 
of  beef  except  a  considerable  quantity  of  jerked  beef  and  a  small 
beginning  of  a  frozen  or  chilled  beef  export.  It  seems  like  a  poorly 
productive  industry  compared  with  that  of  Argentina,  United  States, 
Australia,  and  many  other  countries.  The  explanations  of  this  are 
that  most  of  the  cattle  are  of  low  beef  grade  and  that  cattle  diseases, 
even  when  not  fatal,  prevent  cattle  from  reaching  a  slaughtering 
condition,  except  for  jerked  beef,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  want 
of  a  system  of  marketing,  of  facilities  for  slaughtering,  and  of  means 
of  transportation — domestic  and  ocean.  When,  however,  suit- 
able cattle  are  supplied  in  a  fit  condition  for  slaughtering  for  some- 
thing better  than  jerked  beef,  the  facilities  for  utilizing  them  will 
doubtless  be  provided,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

British  East  Africa. — This  colony  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  establishing  the  cattle  industry.  By  1908,  1,156,000  cattle 
were  estimated,  and  the  number  had  grown  to  1,526,000  four  years 
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later,  in  1912.  DeBcription  of  the  conditions  in  this  colony  indioates 
that  the  number  (d  cattle  there  should  increase  at  a  moderate  rate 
and  eventually  reach  lai^e  proportions. 

Bbttish  South  Africa. — ^The  conditions  found  in  this  vast  region 
have  made  the  cattle  industry  uncertain  and  sometimes  disastrous. 
These  are  discussed  in  the  special  treatment  of  British  South  Africa  on 
subsequent  pages.  Briefly,  it  would  seem  probable  that  cattle 
raising  within  some  large  areas  of  these  colonies  will  be  permanently 
successful  and  reach  veiy  laige  proportions.  Progress,  however, 
may  be  slow. 

The  census  number  of  cattle  in  British  South  Africa  was  4,062,000 
in  1904  and  7,176,000  in  1911.  The  indicated  increase  was  not 
normal,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  largely,  perhaps  mostly,  due  to  the 
recovery  from  the  Boer  War. 

Bulgaria. — Diminishing  cattle  from  1905  to  1910  charactenras 
this  country.  In  1892  the  number  was  1,400,000;  in  1900  it  was 
1,600,000;  in  1906  it  was  1,700,000;  and  in  1910,  1,600,000.  The 
decline  of  90,000  during  the  last  five  years  mentioned  is  more  than 
equaled  by  the  decline  of  160,000  cows  and  heifers  other  than  dairy 
cows.    Inferentially  the  dairy  cows  increased. 

Canada. — Whatever  practical  catUe-range  area  Canada  has  is 
passing  into  farm  conditions  under  the  immigration  of  farmers  and 
the  multipUcation  of  farms  on  new  land.  Since  1913  the  cattle 
industry  of  Canada  has  suffered  a  decline. 

The  census  of  1891  found  4,100,000  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges,  the 
census  of  1901  found  5,400,000  cattle,  and  the  census  of  1911  found 
6,500,000  cattle.  The  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  1912 
was  6,400,000;  in  1913  it  was  6,656,000;  in  1914,  6,000,000;  and  in 
1915,  6,066,000. 

As  in  many  other  countries,  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Canada 
steadily  increases.  In  1891  the  number  was  1,857,000;  in  1911, 
2,600,000;  in  1914,  2,673,000;  and  in  1915,  2,667,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows  declined  from  3,939,000  in  1911 
to  3,364,000  in  1914,  and  the  estimate  for  1915  is  3,399,000. 

Beef  cattle  in  Canada  have  been  depleted  since  1913  from  four 
causes:  Increased  exports  to  the  United  States;  the  extra  demand 
for  beef  since  the  summer  of  1914  on  account  of  the  European  war; 
change  from  range  to  farm  conditions;  and  the  high  prices  of  beef 
cattle  and  wholesale  beef,  which  apparently  have  encouraged  over- 
selling by  cattle  raisers. 

Chile. — This  is  one  of  the  South  American  countries  for  which  the 
estimates  of  the  number  of  cattle  are  to  be  taken  with  considerable 
uncertainty.  Apparently  there  were  863,000  cattle  in  Chile  in  1901, 
but  according  to  the  estimate  the  number  had  grown  to  2,675,000  in 
1906.    If  this  number  for  1906  is  to  be  accepted  as  approximately 
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correct^  the  number  of  catUe  declined  to  1,635,000  in  1910,  four  years 
later.  The  estimates  subsequent  to  1910  show  an  increase  to 
1,190,000  cattle  in  1913,  or  about  775,000  cattle  below  the  figure  of 
1906.    The  estimates  for  dairy  cows  in  recent  years  are  nearly  200,000. 

Colombia. — ^little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  estimates  of 
catUe  in  this  country.  As  far  back  as  1893  it  was  supposed  that  the 
cattle  numbered  2,800,000,  followed  by  an  increase  to  3,465,000  in 
1896.  By  1909  the  estimate  did  not  exceed  4,000,000,  but  six  years 
later,  in  1915,  there  is  an  estimate  of  7,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  untrustworthineas  of  the  foregoing  estimates^ 
the  general  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  Colombia 
I     is  perceptibly  mcreasing. 

!       Cuba. — ^The  record  for  Cuba  extends  back  to  1891,  when  the  esti- 
mated number  of  cattle  on  that  island  was  2,456,000,  and  the  num- 
ber remained  about  stationary  until  the  insurrection  against  Spain, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  war  of  the  United  States  against  Spain 
in  1898.    The  census  taken  by  the  United  States  in  1899  found  only 
376,650  cattle  on  and  off  farms  in  Cuba.   The  estimates  in  subse- 
j     quent  years  indicated  a  steady  increase  until  1910,  when  it  is  sup- 
I     posed  that  there  were  3,212,000  cattle  on  the  island.   Two  years 
I     later  the  cattle  had  fallen  away  from  that  figure  by  about  400,000 
I     head.    The  indication  is  that  the  number  of  Cuban  cattle  has  begun 
to  decline,  but  in  the  absence  of  estimates  for  years  subsequent  to 
1912  the  basis  for  this  supposition  is  merely  an  indication. 

DsNMABK. — The  statistics  of  the  different  kinds  of  cattle  in  Den- 
mark are  full  and  precise  and  illustrate  the  progress  that  can  be 
made  in  the  beef  as  well  as  the  dairy  industry  under  intelligent  and 
scientific  farm  management. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Denmark  has  increased  from  1 ,696,000 
in  1893  to  1,840,000  in  1903,  and  to  2,254,000  in  1909.  During 
this  period  of  16  years  dairy  cows  increased  from  1,000,000  to 
1,300,000;  the  other  cows  and  heifers  increased  from  246,000  to 
354yOOO ;  and  the  number  of  other  cattle  grew  from  439,000  to  61 8,000. 

It  is  observed  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  each  one  of  the  three 
classes  (dairy  cows,  other  cows  and  heifers,  other  cattle)  increased 
throughout  the  entire  period.  In  other  countries,  where  dairy  cows 
are  shown,  their  number  has  almost  invariably  been  increasing,  but 
this  increase  has  by  no  means  always  been  associated  with  increase 
of  beef  cattle. 

Finland. — The  thrifty  people  of  this  semi-independent  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire  have  steadily  maintained  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  catde  for  many  years.  Ilie  increase  has  been  about  268,000 
'  in  the  20  years  from  1890  to  1910,  or  from  1,305,000  to  1,573,000. 
This  increase,  however,  is  found  almost  entirely  in  the  number  of 
oowB,  since  during  the  20  years  the  number  of  cattle  other  than 
cows  increased  only  about  53,000.  ^  ' 
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The  reader  may  observe  that  each  country  seems  to  have  a  prac- 
tical limit  to  its  number  of  cattle,  determined  by  the  agricultural 
and  economic  systems  and  conditions.  In  the  older  countries  the 
changes  in  the  various  conditions  do  not  amount  to  enough  within 
short  periods  of  time  to  increase  or  decrease  appreciably  the  num- 
ber (5f  cattle,  and  in  some  countries  this  uniformity  is  prolonged  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  as  in  Finland. 

France. — This  is  another  country  with  a  nearly  stationary  bal- 
ance of  agriculture.  The  13,600,000  cattle  of  1890  had  become  only 
14,800,000  in  1913,  and  but  slight  fluctuations  are  found  in  the  inter- 
mediate years.  This  increase  was  due  entirely  to  the  increase  of 
cows,  which  grew  in  number  from  6,600,000  in  1890  to  7,800,000  in 
1913,  during  which  period  the  number  of  other  cattle  imperceptibly 
declined. 

The  policy  of  France  has  been  to  make  the  people  as  nearly  inde- 
pendent as  possible  of  other  countries  in  the  supply  of  food, 
and  this  policy  has  been  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  successful  one, 
having  in  its  favor,  of  course,  a  population  scarcely  increasing  in 
number.  With  a  small  supplementary  supply  of  mutton  from 
Algeria  and  of  beef  from  Madagascar,  France  has  managed  to  pro- 
duce substantially  its  entire  meat  supply,  and  has  been  noticeably 
deficient  only  in  the  domestic  supply  of  beef  and  pork  fats  and  oils^ 

German,  East  Africa. — ^In  this  colony  the  cattle  have  rapidly' 
increased  in  recent  years  as  they  did  in  the  neighboring  colony  of 
British  East  Africa.  From  1906  to  1911  the  cattle  nearly  trebled 
and  their  number  in  the  latter  year  reached  1,500,000. 

Germany. — From  1892  to  1907  the  cattle  industry  of  Germany 
was  promoted  so  as  to  cause  an  increase  from  17,600,000  head  of 
cattle  to  20,600,000  head.  Since  that  year,  however,  the  number  of 
cattle  has  remained  about  stationary. 

Farm  management  in  Germany  has  not  confined  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  to  an  increase  in  dairy  cows  as  in  some  other 
countries,  but  has  seen  to  it  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  cattle 
other  than  dairy  cows  and  especially  in  cattle  other  than  cows. 

From  1892  to  1907,  the  latest  year  for  which  information  is  avail- 
able, the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  increased  from  9,946,000  to 
10,967,000,  or  a  little  over  1,000,000;  while  during  the  same  period 
the  number  of  cattle  other  than  cows  and  heifers  increased  from 
7,610,000  to  9,664,000,  or  over  2,000,000— twice  as  many  in  the 
increase  as  in  the  case  of  cows  and  heifers. 

Greece. — This  country  has  about  400,000  cattle,  and  the  number 
appears  to  be  fixed  by  stationary  agricultural  conditions. 

Italy. — During  the  18  years  from  1890  to  1908  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Italy  increased  from  5,000,000  to  6,200,000.  The  num- 
ber has  not  been  ascertained  for  any  year  since  1908^  and  there  is  no 
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information  with  r^ard  to  the  number  of  dairy  and  other  cows,  nor 
of  other  cattle. 

Japan. — ^Under  the  fixed  conditions  of  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry  in  this  empire,  cattle  increased  but  little,  if  at  all,  during 
short  periods  of  years  and  have  increased  only  from  1,000,000  in  1890 
to  1,400,000  in  1912.  This  increase  is  due  mostly  to  increase  of 
cows,  which  gained  from  614,000  m  1890  to  922,000  in  1912.  During 
this  period  of  22  years  other  cattle  increased  less  than  50,000.  The 
dense  popu^tion  of  Japan  and  the  intensive  agriculture,  permitting 
the  possession  of  relatively  few  cattie,  verify  the  fact  that  dependence 
for  food  is  mainly  on  crops  and  fish. 

Madagascar. — The  growing  and  promising  importance  of  this 
large  island  as  a  source  of  meat  supply  has  not  attracted  attention 
outside  of  France.  The  cattle  are  of  the  cebu  breed  and  numbered 
2,000,000  in  1898  and  5,500,000  in  1912.  A  continuation  of  increase 
is  expected.  It  is  a  surprise  to  observe  that  Madagascar,  in  number 
of  cattle,  is  roughly  comparable  with  Italy,  Canada,  Paraguay,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Spain  and  Portugal  combined,  and  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  combined,  although  in  beef  grades  there  is  not  a  similar 
comparability. 

l^xico. — Little  is  known  about  the  number  of  cattle  in  Mexico. 
A  census  was  taken  in  1902,  which  reported  5,142,000  cattle. 

Netherlands. — A  steady  increase  of  cattle  is  found  in  this  coimtry. 
The  number  increased  from  1,500,000  in  1890  to  2,000,000  in  1910, 
but  this  increase  of  500,000  was  due  mostly  to  increase  of  cattle 
other  than  dairy  cows.  The  dairy  cows  gained  from  900,000  in 
1890  to  1,068,000  in  1910. 

New  Zealand. — This  country  possessed  2,000,000  cattle  in  1911, 
and  the  number  had  grown  from  800,000  in  1891.  The  conditions 
attending  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  have  prevented  any  marked 
mcrease,  but  have  sustained  a  moderate  and  steady  rate  of  increase 
with  slight  exceptions  since  1891. 

Dairy  cows  have  increased  from  207,000  in  1891  to  634,000  in  1910, 
and  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows  increased  from  772,000  in  1896  to 
1,386,000  in  1911.  Therefore  the  dairy  cows  had  a  greater  rate  of 
increase  than  other  cattle  had. 

NoBWAY. — This  coimtry  has  apparently  reached  nearly  stationary 
conditions.  From  1890  to  1910  the  cattle  increased  from  1,006,000 
to  1,134,000. 

Paraguay. — Prominent  fluctuations  appear  in  the  record  of  cattle 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  droughts  and  cattle  diseases. 
According  to  imperfect  estimates,  Paraguay  had  862,000  cattle  in 
1890,  and  2,103,000  in  1896.  The  next  year  found  a  loss  of  329,000 
head,  A  census  was  taken  in  1899  and  2,283,000  cattle  were  foimd. 
A  marked  increase  has  followed,  with  an  estimate  of  5,500,000  cattle 
in  1908.    The  latest  estimate,  which  is  for  1912,  places  the. number 
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at  only  3,500,000.  Experience  in  cattle  raising  in  Paraguay  has 
so  far  been  fiUed  with  uncertainties. 

PoBTUGAL. — Little  information  is  provided  with  regard  to  number 
of  cattle  in  this  country.  In  1906  the  estimate  was  700,000,  and  two 
years  later  857,000. 

RouMANiA.— Since  1890  the  number  of  cattle  in  this  country  has 
been  about  stationary  at  2,500,000  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Balkan  War.    The  gain  from  1890  to  1911  was  less  than  200,000. 

Russia,  Asiatic. — ^This  vast  region  is  practically  a  pew  country 
in  cattle  raising,  and  has  possibiUties  too  enormous  to  be  estimated. 
From  1905  to  1911  the  number  of  cattle  increased  from  5,600,000 
to  14,700,000.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  dairying,  and  the  manufacture  of 
butter  largely  for  export,  but  this  by  no  means  fully  accounts  for 
this  high  rate  of  increase  of  cattle. 

Russia,  Eubopean. — ^Notwithstanding  the  vast  expanse  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  this  coimtry,  the  number  of  cattle  has  hardly  increased 
since  1899.  In  1890  the  number  was  28,500,000,  in  1899  it  was 
38,700,000,  in  1905  it  was  39,500,000,  and  since  that  year  there  was 
a  decUne  to  34,600,000  in  1912,  foDowed  by  an  estimate  of  37,000,000 
in  1913,  including  Northern  Caucasia,  which  had  not  previously  been 
included.  European  Russia,  therefore,  presents  the  phenomenon 
of  decreasing  cattle  production  since  1905;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war  it  appeared  to  be  perhaps  slightly  increasing. 

Servia. — country  of  fixed  conditions  in  which  the  number  of 
cattle  has  not  increased  since  1900,  although  the  number  increased 
138,000  from  1890  to  1900,  or  from  819,000  to  957,000.  The  estimate 
for  1910  is  957,000. 

Spain. — very  moderate  rate  of  increase  may  be  perceived  in 
the  number  of  cattle  in  this  coimtry.  It  increased  from  2,200,000 
m  1891  to  2,452,000  in  1908,  and  2,562,000  in  1912. 

Sweden. — This  is  another  country  with  conditions  that  change 
but  little  in  their  effect  on  the  number  of  cattle.  The  cattle  in  1911 
numbered  2,700,000,  a  gain  of  less  than  300,000  since  1890,  and  this 
gain  is  found  almost  entirely  in  the  number  of  cows. 

SwrrzERLAND. — ^Another  country  apparently  with  conditions  that 
are  nearly  fixed.  As  far  back  as  1886  the  number  of  cattle  was 
1,213,000,  whereas  in  1911  it  had  grown  only  to  1,443,000,  a  gain  of 
only  230,000  in  25  years.  According  to  the  estimates,  Switzerland 
presents  the  unusual  phenoflienon  of  decreasing  cows  and  heifeis 
during  this  long  period,  and  especially  a  marked  decrease  since  1906; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  other 
than  cows  and  heifers  is  conspicuous. 

United  Kingdom. — A  full  and  reasonably  accurate  record  shows 
a  gain  of  only  1,147,000  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  from  1890  to  1913,  in  which  latter  year  the  cattle  numbered 
11,937,000.  The  cows  and  heifers  of  this  latter  year  numbered 
4,318,000,  and  the  other  cattle  7,619,000.  Substantially  the  same 
rate  of  increase  is  found  in  cows  and  heifers  as  in  other  cattle.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  England  is  a  great  breeding  ground  for  the 

I    supply  of  pure-bred  cattle  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  coimtries. 
Uruguay. — ^Tliis  very  promising  cattle  country  had  8,200,000 

'    head  of  cattle  in  1908,  according  to  the  census  of  October  12.  Eight 

I  jears  before  1908  the  census  found  6,800,000  cattle,  and  the  official 
estimate  for  1893  placed  the  number  at  5,500,000.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  cattle  in  this  country  at  a  strong  rate.  Many  cattle 
have  been  sent  to  Argentina  for  slaughter,  but  slaughtering  with 

I  refrigeration  of  beef  for  export  has  begun  in  Uruguay,  and  the  industry 
expects  a  continuation  of  expansion  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  1908 
the  niunber  of  cattle  was  more  than  one-quarter  as  many  as  in  Argen- 
tina, and  the  supposition  is  that  the  number  has  considerably  in- 
creased since  that  year,  while  Argentina's  number  has  remained 

I  stationary. 

According  to  the  census  of  1908,  there  were  566,000  dairy  cows 
in  Uruguay,  3,778,000  other  cows  and  heifers,  and  3,849,000  other 
cattle. 

Venezuela. — The  estimates  of  cattle  in  this  country  are  so 
untrustworthy  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  quoting.  The  Statesman's 
Yearbook  reported  8,600,000  cattle  in  1888,  from  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  in  1895,  and  2,000,000  in  1900.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  asserts  that  in  1909 -the  cattle  numbered  6,000,000. 
A  general  fact,  however,  may  be  accepted,  and  that  is  that  this 
country  contains  a  large  number  of  cattle,  perhaps  half  as  many  as 
Uruguay,  or  one-eixth  as  many  as  Argentina.    However,  this  country 

I    has  not  yet  begun  to  figure  in  the  world's  fresh-beef  trade,  and  is  still 

I    only  an  exporter  of  beef  cattle  and  jerked  beef. 

I  CATTLE— PER  CAPrTA  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

[Tables.] 

When  one  turns  from  the  absolute  number  of  cattle  in  the  many 
countries  that  have  been  considered  to  the  number  relative  to  the 
population,  the  import  of  the  narrative  changes.  In  some  of  the 
i  countries  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  cattle  absolutely  in  recent 
years,  in  other  countries  a  stationary  number,  and  in  other  countries 
increases  small  and  great;  but  when  the  number  of  cattle  is  related  to 
the  number  of  the  people  in  aU  of  the  countries  for  all  of  the  years, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  world  is  diminishing  its  dependence  upon 
beef  for  its  food. 
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UNITED  OTATES. 

Total  cattle. — The  farms  and  ranges  of  this  country  had  a 
larger  ratio  of  cattle  per  capita  of  the  population  in  1900  than  in  any 
other  year,  as  far  as  ascertained.  The  ratio  for  that  year  was  0.89 
of  1  animal,  and  this  approximately  indicates  the  period  of  the  great- 
est expansion  and  utilization  of  the  range.  If,  however,  the  earliest 
animal  census  year,  1840,  is  considered,  a  ratio  of  0.88  of  1  animal  is 
foimd,  barely  below  the  ratio  for  1900,  but  the  earlier  year  was  a 
time  when  meat  was  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the  national  dietary 
than  in  1900,  and  besides  in  the  latter  year  an  immense  amount  of 
beef  and  beef  products  was  exported. 

Taking  the  census  years  m  order,  the  ratio  of  cattle  per  capita  fell 
from  0.88  of  1  animal  in  1840  to  0.77  of  1  animal  in  1850,  but  there 
was  some  recovery  to  0.81  of  1  animal  in  1860.  In  1880  the  com- 
paratively low  ratio  of  0.72  of  1  animal  is  found,  but  afterwards  the 
ratio  rapidly  rose  to  0.82  of  1  animal  in  1890,  and  to  0.89  of  1  animal 
in  1900.  In  1910  the  census  was  taken  April  15  instead  of  June  1, 
and  if  the  census  number  of  cattle  in  1910  be  increased  to  a  June  1 
basis,  the  ratio  to  population  becomes  0.71  of  1  animal,  or  a  lower 
average  than  has  been  ascertained  for  any  previous  census  except 
1870. 

On  the  basis  of  April  15  the  census  of  1910  showed  a  per  capita 
cattle  ratio  of  0.67  of  1  animal,  and  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  for  subsequent  years  show  a  continual  decline  to  0.57 
of  1  animal  in  1914,  but  there  was  an  indication  of  some  recovery  in 
191  T»,  when  the  estimate  indicated  a  per  capita  cattle  ratio  of  0.58  of  1 
animal,  and  in  1916  with  a  ratio  of  0.60  of  1  animal. 

Milch  cows. — Milch  cows  also  have  declined  in  comparison  with 
the  population.  In  1850  there  was  0.28  of  1  milch  cow  per  capita, 
and  aft^r  some  fluctuations  the  ratio  declined  to  0.22  of  1  animal  in 
1910.  The  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  indicate  a 
subsequent  decline  to  0.20  of  1  animal  in  1915,  followed  by  recovery 
to  0.22  of  1  animal  in  1916. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Algeria. — From  to  1912  the  number  of  cattle  per  capita 
of  the  population  decreased  from  0.31  of  1  animal  to  0.20,  with  a 
uniform  diminution  to  1907  and  with  a  stationary  ratio  afterwards. 
The  cows  also  diminish  per  capita. 

Argentina. — At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1888  there  were  5.9 
cattle  per  capita;  the  census  of  1895  annoimced  5.5  cattle;  and  the 
census  of  1908  4.7  cattle.  The  estimates  of  the  national  department 
of  agriculture  made  annually  show  a  diminishing  number  of  cattle  per 
capita  from  year  to  year,  with  a  ratio  of  3.6  cattle  for  1914. 

Australia. — In  1890  there  were  3.3  cattle  per  capita,  in  1892  3.6 
cattle,  in  1902  1.8  cattle,  in  1910  and  1911  2.7  cattle,  and  in  1913  2.4 
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cattle.  The  ratio  increased  to  1892,  declined  steadily  to  1902,  in- 
creased steadily  to  1911,  and  afterwards  declined.  At  the  present 
time  a  decline  in  per  capita  number  of  cattle  is  the  tendency,  and 
there  is  now  a  decline  as  compared  with  1890  to  1899. 

Dairy  cows  increased  from  0.35  of  1  animal  per  capita  in  1901  to 
0.48  of  1  animal  in  1911,  but  since  that  year  the  decline  has  been  to 
0.43  of  1  animal  in  1913. 

Austria-Hunoaby:  Austria. — From  1890  to  1910  the  ratio 
of  cattle  to  population  is  a  story  of  continuous  dechne,  the  ratio  for 
1890  being  0.36  of  1  animal,  and  for  1910,  0.32.  During  the  same 
time  the  cows  declined  from  0.18  of  1  animal  to  0.17. 

Austbia-Hungary:  Hungary. — In  Hungary  there  seems  to  be 
a  nearly  stationary  ratio  between  cattle  and  population  since  1884. 
In  that  year  the  ratio  was  0.34  of  1  animal,  and  in  1909  and  1911 
it  was  0.35,  the  intermediate  years  showing  slight  fluctuations. 

Belgium. — From  1900  to  1913  there  was  an  almost  stationary 
ratio  between  cattle  and  population  at  0.25  of  1  animal,  and  similarly 
the  ratio  for  dairy  cows  was  0.12  of  1  animal. 

Brazil. — Subject  to  doubts  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mates of  cattle  in  Brazil,  the  per  capita  ratios  are  1.11  animals  in  1910 
and  1.23  animals  in  1913  and  1914. 

British  East  Africa. — The  ratio  of  cattle  to  population  in  this 
colony  increased  from  0.15  of  1  animal  in  1908  to  0.23  in  1912. 

British  South  Africa. — ^This  region  also  presents  an  increasing 
ratio  of  cattle  to  population,  or  according  to  the  census  0.78  of  1 
animal  per  capita  in  1904,  and  1.18  animals  in  1911. 

Bulgaria. — ^The  declining  ratio  of  cattle  to  population  is  shown 
by  the  four  censuses  froml892  to  1910,  during  which  period  the  ratio 
of  cattle  to  population  declined  from  0.43  of  1  animal  to  0.37. 

Canada. — 1908  was  the  culminating  year  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  per  capita  number  of  cattle.  The  ratio  was  0.85  of  1  animal 
in  1891,  and  this  grew  to  1.13  animals  in  1908,  after  which  there  was  a 
decline  that  was  broken  only  once  to  0.75  of  1  animal  in  1914. 

A  similar  course  of  increasing  ratio  to  1908,  foUowed  by  a  decreas- 
ing one,  is  observed  in  the  case  of  milch  cows. 

Chile. — ^As  has  already  been  remarked  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  cattle  estimates  for  Chile,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
per  capita  ratios.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  nearly  uni* 
form  ratio  of  about  0.5  of  1  animal  per  capita  from  1910  to  1913. 
The  dairy  cows  are  apparently  about  0.06  of  1  animal  per  capita. 

Colombia. — Subject  to  doubt  concerning  the  estimates  of  cattle 
for  this  country,  the  per  capita  ratio  for  1893  is  0.65  of  1  animal; 
for  1896  it  is  0.77  of  1  animal;  for  1909  it  is  0.76  of  1  animal;  and  for 
1915  it  is  1.27  animals. 
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Cuba. — Previous  to  the  Cuban  insurrection  of  about  20  years 
ago,  the  per  capita  number  of  cattle  on  this  island  was  about  1.4 
animals,  but  the  ratio  dechned  quickly  and  enormously  to  0.24  of 
1  animal  in  1899,  when  the  census  was  taken  by  the  United  States. 
After  that  year  the  ratio  steadily  ascended,  year  by  year,  to  1.44 
animals  in  1910,  subsequent  to  which  year  a  decline  appears  to  1.21 
animals  in  1912. 

Denmark. — A  declining  ratio  of  cattle  per  capita  appears  from 
1893  to  1903,  showing  a  decline  from  0.77  of  1  animal  to  0.73;  but 
the  ratio  for  1909  made  a  notable  gain  to  0.83  of  1  animal,  or  a  larger 
ratio  than  existed  16  years  before.  A  similar  trend  is  obseivable 
in  the  case  of  dairy  cows;  their  ratio  per  capita  was  0.46  of  1  animal 
in  1893,  0.43  in  1903,  and  0.47  in  1909. 

Finland. — ^Although  this  country  seems  to  have  reached  stationary 
conditions  in  recent  years,  a  decline  in  per  capita  number  of  cattle 
appears  upon  going  back  as  far  as  1890.  In  that  year  the  ratio 
was  0.55  of  1  animal,  and  this  remained  about  stationary  to  1900, 
after  which  there  was  a  decline  to  about  0.50  or  0.51  of  1  animal 
per  capita  to  1910.    A  similar  movement  of  ratio  is  shown  for  cows. 

France. — Subject  to  some  small  fluctuations  the  per  capita  number 
of  cattle  in  this  country  increased  from  0.35  of  1  animal  in  1890 
to  0.38  in  1901  and  1902,  after  which  years  the  ratio  remained  at 
0.36,  with  one  exception  to  1911,  and  then  follow  two  years  with  a 
ratio  of  0.37  of  1  animal.  From  first  to  last  France  has  increased 
its  per  capita  ratio  of  cattle  a  little  during  the  period  of  23  years. 
A  similar  course  of  per  capita  ratios  is  observable  in  the  case  of  cows. 

German  East  Africa. — After  the  per  capita  number  of  cattle 
had  remained  at  0.08  of  1  animal  from  1903  to  1905,  the  ratio  jumped 
to  0.2  of  1  animal  in  1911. 

Germany. — ^A  steady  decline  of  ratio  of  cattle  to  population  appears 
from  1892  to  1913,  the  ratio  for  the  former  year  being  0.35  of  1 
animal  and  for  the  latter  year  0.31. 

Greece. — The  little  that  is  known  for  this  country  does  not 
warrant  an  inference  with  regard  to  the  trend  of  the  per  capita  number 
of  cattle;  the  ratio  for  1902  was  0.16  of  1  animal  and  for  1912  it  was 
0.15. 

Italy. — During  a  period  of  18  years  or  from  1890  to  1908  the  per 
capita  number  of  cattle  in  this  kingdom  increased  from  0.17  of  1 
animal  to  0.18. 

Japan. — ^The  comparatively  few  cattle  in  this  country  havo 
remained  almost  constantly  at  0.03  of  1  animal  per  capita  of  the 
population  from  1890  to  1912  and  the  cows  have  remained  at  0.02 
of  1  animaL 
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Madagascar. — The  development  of  the  beef  cattle  industry  and 
in  a  less  degree  of  the  slaughtering  industry  on  this  island  has  caused 
a  rapid  increase  of  cattle  per  capita.  In  1898  the  ratio  was  0.89 
of  1  animal,  in  1907  it  was  1.29  animals,  in  1909  it  was  1.37  animals, 
in  1910  and  1911  it  was  1.47  animals,  and  in  1912  the  ratio  was  1.7 
animals. 

Mexico. — ^For  the  solitary  year  for  which  information  is  possessed, 
1902,  the  per  capita  ratio  of  cattle  was  0.37  of  1  animal. 

Netherlands. — ^There  was  a  decUne  of  per  capita  number  of  cattle 
in  the  Neth^ands,  subject  to  some  fluctuations,  from  0.34  of  1 
animal  in  1890  to  0.31  of  1  animal  in  1904.  During  this  period  the 
number  of  animals  was  taken  in  December,  but  in  1910  the  number 
was  determined  in  June  and  the  per  capita  ratio  was  0.34  of  1  animal, 
or  slightly  greater  than  in  1904. 

The  number  of  cows  per  capita  has  declined  from  1890  to  1910,  or 
from  0.2  to  0.18  of  1  animal. 

New  Zealand. — ^The  ratio  of  cattle  to  population  constantly  in- 
creased on  this  island  from  1891  to  1906,  or  from  1.24  animals  to  2.05 
animals;  a  decline  foDowed  to  1.85  animals  in  1909,  and  the  ratio 
for  1911  was  2.01  animals. 

Dairy  cows  have  increased  per  capita  from  0.33  of  1  animal  in 
1891  to  0.63  of  1  animal  in  1911,  without  showing  the  fluctuations 
appearing  in  the  case  of  other  cattle. 

Norway. — From  1890  to  1900  the  per  capita  number  of  cattle 
declined  from  0.5  to  0.42  of  1  animal,  but  an  increase  followed  to 
0.47  of  1  animal  in  1907  and  1910. 

Paraguay. — ^According  to  the  census  of  1899,  there  were  3.61 
cattle  per  capita  of  the  population.  Subject  to  some  doubts  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  cattle  subsequent  to  that  year,  it 
appears  that  the  per  capita  ratio  in  1912  was  4.38  animals. 

Portugal. — The  only  years  for  which  information  is  possessed 
are  1906  and  1908,  for  which  the  per  capita  number  of  cattle  was 
0.13  and  0.16  of  1  animal,  respectively. 

RoxTMANiA. — The  ratio  of  cattle  to  population  has  varied  in  this 
country  from  0.47  of  1  animal  in  1890  to  0.37  in  1896,  to  0.42  in 
1900,  and  to  0.38  of  1  animal  in  1911. 

Russia,  Asiatic. — Prom  1905  to  1910  the  per  capita  ratio  of 
cattle  increased  from  0.26  of  1  animal  to  0.59,  but  the  ratio  fell  to 
0.54  of  1  animal  in  1911. 

Russia,  European. — ^From  1890  to  1913  the  per  capita  number  of 
cattle  declined  within  this  vast  region,  and  the  decline  is  more  marked 
in  recent  years.  In  the  former  year  the  ratio  was  0.32  of  1  animal, 
in  1912  and  1913  it  was  0.25. 
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Servia. — Tliis  is  another  country  with  a  declining  ratio  of  cattle 
per  capita.  This  ratio  was  0.38  of  1  animal  in  1890  and  in  1900,  it 
was  0,36  of  1  animal  in  1905,  and  0.33  of  1  animal  in  1910. 

Spain. — ^This  country  had  a  per  capita  ratio  of  cattle  varying 
only  from  0.11  to  0.13  of  1  animal  from  1891  to  1912,  with  the  larger 
ratios  in  the  last  two  years. 

Sweden. — remarkable  uniformity  appears  in  the  full  annual 
statement  extending  from  1890  to  1911.  The  range  of  ratio  is  from 
0.48  to  0.52  of  1  animal. 

Switzerland. — In  1886  this  country  had  0.42  of  1^  animal  in  its 
ratio  of  cattle  to  population,  and  the  ratio  remained  about  the  same 
to  1906,  but  in  1911  it  fell  to  0.38  of  1  animal. 

United  Kingdom. — country  of  remarkable  uniformity  in  its 
relation  of  cattle  to  population,  although  in  the  long  period  of  years 
extending  from  1890  to  1913  a  slight  decline  is  observable.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  period  the  ratio  was  about  0.29  or  0.30  of  1  animal 
and  this  gradually  fell  to  0.26  of  1  animal  in  recent  years. 

The  ratio  of  cows  and  heifers  slowly  declined  from  0.11  of  1  animal 
in  1890  to  0.09  in  1913. 

Uruguay. — ^The  record  presents  notable  fluctuations,  but  among 
them  it  appears  that  according  to  the  census  of  1900  the  per  capita 
number  of  cattle  was  7.5,  an  J  in  the  census  of  1908,  7.9. 

Venezuela. — According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  there  wer6  2.23  cattle  per  capita  of  the  population  of  Vene- 
zuela in  1909. 

cattle— comparison  of  countries. 

(Tables  1  and  3.) 
NUMBER  OP  CATTLE. 

The  40  countries  for  which  the  number  of  cattle  is  given  for  varying 
periods  of  time  do  not  include  China,  British  India,  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  many  small  countries  that  possess  comparatively  few 
cattle. 

The  United  States  is  clearly  the  leading  country  of  the  world  in 
number  of  cattle.  The  farms  and  ranges  of  1916  possessed  61,441,000 
cattle.  If  also  the  cattle  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  nearly  2,000,000, 
as  found  in  1910,  are  added,  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  in  1915  is  about  63,500,000.  According  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion, the  Russian  Empire  possesses  52,000,000  cattle,  and  far  below 
that  country  is  Argentina  with  29,500,000  cattle.  An  official  estimate 
gives  Brazil  30,700,000,  but  this  may  be  excessive.  Germany's  cattle 
in  1913  numbered  21,000,000,  France's  15,000,000,  the  United  King^ 
dom's  12,000,000,  and  Australia's  11,500,000.    No  other  country 
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of  the  40  possesses  as  many  as  10,000,000  cattle,  unless  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  combined,  the  total  for  both  of  these  subdivisions  of  the 
dual  empire  being  16,500,000. 

An  important  general  fact  appears  upon  an  examination  of  the 
record  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  various  countries  for  recent 
years,  say  since  about  1907,  and  this  general  fact  is  that  in  most 
of  the  countries  the  number  of  cattle  in  these  recent  years  is  about 
stationary;  in  a  much  smaller  list  of  countries,  now  (1916)  including 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  cattle  b  increasing;  and  in  Canada 
the  number  of  cattle  is  decreasing. 

The  more  prominent  countries  in  which  cattle  are  increasing  are 
the  United  States,  in  1916,  after  half  a  dozen  years  of  sharp  decline, 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  Uruguay,  and  among  the  less  important  coun- 
tries are  Denmark,  Madagascar,  and  the  Netherlands.  Possibly  New 
Zealand  should  be  in  this  list.  The  least  important  countries  in  this 
list  at  the  present  time  are  British  East  Africa,  British  South  Africa, 
and  German  East  Africa.  In  no  other  countries  in  the  world,  as  far 
as  is  ascertained,  are  cattle  increasing  in  number. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  cattle  are 
increasing  or  diminishing  or  remaining  stationary  in  number,  but 
approximately  it  appears  that  a  stationary  condition  exists  in  the 
important  countries  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria-Hungary, 
I  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  possibly  European  Rus- 
sia. The  countries  of  less  importance  in  this  list  are  Algeria,  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Chile,  Cuba,  Finland,  Greece,  Paraguay,  Servia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

PER  CAPITA  CATTLE. 

Countries  that  possess  a  certain  order  of  importance  in  number  of 
cattle  do  not  retain  that  order  when  the  number  of  cattle  per  cap- 
ita of  the  population  is  considered.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
coimtries  differ  in  meat  production  per  head  for  the  same  general  kind 
of  animals.    According  to  the  best  information,  the  leading  country 

i  of  the  40  in  number  of  cattle  per  capita  of  the  population  is  Uruguay 
with  7.9  head  of  cattle  in  1908.  Next  in  order  stands  Paraguay  with 
4.4  cattle,  Argentina  with  3.6  cattle,  Australia  with  2.4  cattle,  Ven- 
ezuela with  2.2  cattle,  and  New  Zealand  with  2  cattle. 

In  a  group  below  the  foregoing  stand:  Madagascar  with  1.7  cattle, 
Colombia  with  1.27  cattle,  Brazil  with  1.23  cattle,  Cuba  with  1.21 
cattle,  and  British  South  Africa  with  1.18  cattle.  The  countries  in 
the  group  of  those  possessing  one-half  to  1  animal  are,  in  order:  Den- 
mark with  0.83  of  1  animal,  Canada  with  0.75  of  1  animal,  the  United 

I  States  (1916)  with  0.60  of  1  animal,  Asiatic  Russia  and  Chile  with 
0.54  of  1  animal,  and  Finland  with  0.51  of  1  animal.    All  other  coun- 
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Pio.  l.^Numbcr  of  all  cattle  per  capita  of  popuIatioD  In 
specified  countries  (Table  3). 


tries  of  the  40  not  mentioned 
above  possess  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  animal  per  capita  of 
the  population. 

The  general  decline  of  cat- 
tle in  recent  years  in  abso- 
lute numbers  throughout  the 
world  is  accentuated  when 
comparison  is  made  with 
population.  In  only  a  few 
countries,  most  of  them  rela- 
tively imimportant,  except 
the  United  States  (J916),  are 
cattle  increasing  per  capita 
of  population .  These  are  the 
United  States  (1916),  Uru- 
guay, possibly  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, Madagascar,  Denmark, 
British  East  Africa,  British 
South  Africa,  and  German 
East  Africa. 

The  list  of  coimtries  in 
which  the  per  capita  cattle 
are  decreasing  contains  many 
important  ones,  and  in  this 
list  are  Ai-gentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Germany,  New  Zea- 
land, European  Russia,  and 
Servia. 

The  list  of  countries  in 
which  the  per  capita  ratio  of 
cattle  remains  about  the  same 
in  recent  years  is  a  longer  one 
than  either  of  the  two  forer 
going  ones,  and  iQcludes 
Algeria,  possibly  Himgary, 
Belgium,  possibly  Chile,  Fin- 
land, possibly  France,  pos- 
sibly Greece,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Para- 
guay, Spain,  possibly  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  .United 
Kingdom. 
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SHEEP— NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  IN  STOCK. 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Tables  1  and  2.1 

Total  sheep. — In  collecting  statistics  of  sheep  on  farms,  the  cen- 
suses for  1840  and  1850  expressly  excluded  spring  lambs.  In  subse- 
quent censuses  they  were  not  mentioned  and  were  presumably  largely 
omitted  to  and  including  the  census  of  1890. 

Sheep  on  farms  grew  in  number  from  19,000,000  in  1840  to  22,500,- 
000  in  1860,  to  35,000,000  in  1880,  to  36,000,000  in  1890,  and  to 
61,600,000  in  1900,  including  ranges.  In  1910  the  census  date  was 
April  15,  instead  of  June  1  as  before,  and  the  number  of  sheep  on 
farms  and  ranges  at  the  earlier  date  was  52,500,000.  Had  the  census 
been  taken  for  June  1  the  number  would  probably  have  been  about 
63,000,000,  or  1,500,000  above  the  number  in  1900. 

Taking  the  number  of  sheep,  52,500,000,  as  reported  April  15,  1910, 
as  the  base,  the  number  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  declining  one  to  49,200,000  in 
1916,  a  loss  of  about  3,300,000  in  6  years.  Apparently  the  sheep  in 
this  country  reached  their  largest  number  about  1910.  The  numb^  of 
sheep  not  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910  was  about  400,000. 

In  following  the  tendency  of  number  of  sheep  in  geographic  divi- 
sions, as  stated  below,  the  census  date  of  June  1  from  1840  to  1900 
and  of  April  15  for  1910  and  subsequent  years  should  be  romemborod; 
also  the  inclusion  of  spring  lambs  in  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1910. 

New  England  has  almost  lost  its  shoop  since  1840,  when  the  num- 
ber was  3,800,000;  the  estimate  for  1916  is  only  351,000.  Likewise, 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  decline  has  been  enormous,  or  from 
7,000,000  in  1840  to  1,734,000  in  1916. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  East  North  Central  States  increased  their 
sheep  from  3,200,000  in  1840  to  11,200,000  in  1900.  In  1910,  April 
15,  the  number  of  sheep  was  9,500,000  and  this  declined  .to  7,600,000 
in  1916. 

The  West  North  Central  States  possessed  2,900,000  sheep  on  farms 
in  1890  and  5,000,000  in  1900.  In  1910,  notwithstanding  the  date  of 
April  15,  the  number  increased  to  5,100,000,  which  would  have  been 
about  6,000,000  on  June  1.  The  subsequent  decline  from  5,100,000 
in  1910  was  to  4,800,000  in  1916. 

By  1890  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Mountain  States  had  increased 
to  6,300,000,  and  the  enormous  gain  during  the  next  10  years  raised 
the  number  in  1900  to  27,000,000.  In  1910,  April  15,  the  number 
was  22,800,000,  but  this  would  have  been  about  27,300,000  on  June  1, 
or  a  little  above  the  number  of  1900.  There  was  some  decline,  how- 
ever, after  1910,  amounting  to  more  than  600,000  sheep. 

In  the  Pacific  States  sheep  on  farms  increased  to  5,500,000  in  1880, 
but  10  years  later  the  number  declined  to  4,500,000.    A  contrary 
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turn  was  taken  during  the  next  10  years,  since  in  1900  the  enumer- 
ators found  6,600,000  sheep  on  farms  and  ranges.  In  1910,  April 
15,  the  reported  sheep  were  5,600,000,  which  perhaps  would  have 
been  6,700,000  on  June  1.  From  1910  to  1914  it  is  estimated  that 
the  sheep  on  the  Pacific  coast  slightly  increased,  perhaps  135,000,  but 
from  1914  to  1916  the  decline  is  estimated  at  146,000;  yet  in  1916 
there  were  apparently  fully  as  many  sheep  as  in  1910,  and  that  year 
was  a  high-water  mark. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  had  2,600,000  sheep  in  1840  and  3,000,000 
in  1850.  After  the  decline  due  to  the  Civil  War  the  number  again 
j  iDcreased  and  reached  2,700,000  in  1900.  The  number  enumerated 
I  in  1910  was  2,500,000  for  April  15 ;  had  the  date  been  June  1  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  would  have  been  3,000,000,  which  would 
have  reached  the  ante  helium  high-water  mark  of  1850.  Subsequent 
to  1910  the  farms  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  have  lost  apparently 
273,000  sheep. 

Sheep  on  farms  in  the  East  South  Central  States  grew  from 
I    2,000,000  in  1840  to  2,600,000  in  1850.    Subsequent  to  the  decline 

of  the  Civil  War  period  the  decrease  was  to  2,400,000  in  1900.  For 
!  1910,  April  15,  the  number  was  2,500,000,  which  'would  probably 
I    have  been  3,000,000  on  June  1.    Subsequent  to  1910,  350,000  sheep 

have  been  lost. 

'  In  the  West  South  Central  States  sheep  continued  to  increase  to 
1860  instead  of  only  to  1850,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  South.  In  1860 
the  number  was  1,100,000;  in  1880,  2,800,000;  in  1890,  3,900,000; 
but  in  1910  there  was  a  rapid  decline  to  2,200,000.  The  number  enu- 
merated in  1910,  April  15,  would  have  become  perhaps  2,600,000  on 
June  1.  An  increasing  number  of  sheep  in  the  West  South  Central 
States  since  1910  is  indicated  by  the  estimates  of  this  department, 
and  the  number  for  1916  is  placed  at  2,560,000  in  comparison  with  the 
census  number  of  2,200,000  in  1910, 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  sheep  in  some  of  the  geographic  divi- 
sions in  recent  years  the  tide  did  not  turn  apparently  until  about 
1910.  There  were  61,500,000  census  sheep  on  farms  and  ranges  in 
1900.  Had  the  census  been  taken  June  1,  1910,  it  is  presumed  that 
63,000,000  sheep  would  have  been  found.  The  loss  since  1910, 
according  to  the  estimate,  is  3,300,000  in  six  years. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
ITable  1.] 

Algeria. — ^As  far  back  as  1887  Algeria  had  10,900,000  sheep,  but 
the  nimiber  declined,  with  great  fluctuations,  to  8,300,000  in  1912, 
although  as  late  as  1908  the  number  was  9,600,000. 

ARGENTiKA.-^This  country  possesses  a  third  more  sheep  than  the 
United  States  does,  or  about  80,000,000.    In  the  latest  census  year, 
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1908,  the  number  was  67,000,000;  in  the  next  preceding  census  year, 
1895,  it  was  74,000,000;  and  in  the  next  preceding  one,  1888,  it  was 
67,000,000.  According  to  the  Argentine  official  estimates  the 
number  of  sheep  in  that  country  has  remained  stationary  from  1911 
to  1914.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  maximum  number  of  sheep 
has  not  been  reached,  because  Argentina  has  vast  areas  not  now 
utilized  that  can  be  used  for  sheep  grazing. 

Australia. — This  country  perceptibly  leads  Argentina  in  munber 
of  sheep  in  1913,  since  the  estimate  for  1913  is  85,000,000  head. 
This  number,  however,  is  far  below  that  of  25  years  ago.  In  1890 
there  were  98,000,000  sheep  in  Australia,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  largest  number  on  record  was  reached,  or  106,400,000.  A  long 
period  of  decline  followed,  ending  with  1902,  in  which  year  the  Aus- 
tralian sheep  numbered  54,000,000.  Subsequently  there  was  recov- 
ery to  the  extent  of  93,000,000  sheep  in  1911,  from  which  year  a 
marked  decline  followed  to  83,000,000  sheep  in  1912,  followed  by  an 
increase  to  85,000,000  sheep  in  1913.  A  recent  trade  report  states 
that  the  drought  of  1914-15  reduced  the  sheep  to  72,000,000. 

Australia  is  subject  to  droughts  that  are  destructive  to  a  great 
number  of  sheep  in  one  season.  There  were  fewer  sheep  in  1912 
than  at  any  time  since  1905,  and  fewer  than  in  any  year  previous  to 
1897,  certainly  as  far  back  as  1890. 

Austbia-Hungary:  Austria. — ^A  declining  number  of  sheep  is 
the  Austrian  record,  or  a  drop  from  3,200,000  in  1890  to  2,400,000  in 
1910. 

Austria-Hungary:  Hungary. — ^A  steady  decline  from  11,200,000 
sheep  in  1884  to  7,600,000  sheep  in  1906  is  recorded,  but  there  has 
been  steady  gain  subsequently,  except  in  one  year,  to  8,500,000  sheep 
in  1911,  a  number  considerably  under  that  of  1884. 

BiELGiUM. — Few  sheep  have  been  possessed  in  this  country.  For 
1895  the  number  was  236,000,  and  for  1910  only  185,000. 

Brazil. — For  only  one  year  can  an  estimate  for  sheep  be  found 
and  that  is  for  1914 — an  estimate  of  10,653,000  sheep. 

BRmsH  East  Africa. — Sheep  gained  from  4,300,000  in  1908  to 
7,400,000  in  1911,  but  there  was  a  drop  to  7,000,000  in  1912,  for  a 
cause  not  ascertained. 

British  South  Africa. — ^In  this  vast  region  there  are  extensive 
areas  suitable  for  sheep  raising,  and  hence  has  been  possible  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  sheep  from  16,000,000  in  1904  to  33,000,000  in 
1911,  according  to  the  censuses  of  those  years,  followed  by  an  increase 
to  36,000,000,  as  estimated  in  1912.  This  notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  spite  of  sheep  parasites  and  diseases  and  droughts. 

Bulgaria. — This  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  exhibits  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  number  of  sheep.  From  1892  they  increased 
from  6,900,000  to  8,700,000  in  1910,  according  to  censuses. 
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Canada. — ^High-water  mark  was  reached  in  Canada  in  1908,  when, 
aocording  to  the  estimate,  there  were  2,800,000  sheep.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  overestimated,  since  the  census  record  for  1891 
was  2,600,000  sheep;  for  1901,  2,500,000;  and  for  1911,  2,200,000 
sheep,  all  on  farms  and  ranges.  In  1915  the  estimate  is  2,000,000 
sheep.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  Canada,  according  to  the  cen- 
suses, sheep  have  decreased  since  1891,  and  also,  according  to  esti- 
mates, since  1911. 

Chile. — ^This  country  had,  it  is  estimated,  4,900,000  sheep  in  1913, 
or  a  greater  number  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Eleven  years  pre- 
vious the  number  was  estimated  at  only  2,500,000,  or  half  the  num- 
ber of  1913.  A  strong  rate  of  increase  is  indicated  subsequent  to 
1911. 

Colombia. — The  only  estimate  of  sheep  is  746,000  for  1893. 

Cuba. — The  census  of  1899  found  only  10,000  sheep,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  usual  number  before  the  preceding  insurrection.  No 
information  has  been  pubUshed  concerning  number  of  sheep  since 
1899. 

Denmark. — Steadily  the  number  of  sheep  has  decUned  in  Den- 

i     mark  from  1,247,000  in  1893  to  727,000  in  1909. 

!       Finland. — ^This  is  another  country  with  declining  number  of  sheep. 

I  FVom  1890,  when  the  sheep  numbered  1,054,000,  the  number  declined 
in  1907  to  904,000.  In  1910  the  decline  was  to  769,000.  Lambs 
under  1  year  old  are  apparently  excluded  throughout. 

France. — Again  in  this  country  a  steady  and  persistent  decUne 
of  sheep  is  observed.  Their  number  in  1890  was  21,700,000,  in  1900 
it  was  20,200,000,  in  1910  it  was  17,100,000,  and  in  1913  it  was 
16,200,000. 

German  East  Africa. — ^The  3,000,000  sheep  and  goats  in  1903 
increased  to  3,600,000  in  1904,  but  from  that  year  the  decrease  was 
to  2,800,000  in  1911,  or  less  than  in  1903. 

Germany. — A  very  decided  decreasing  movement  is  evidenced  by 
the  German  record.  From  13,600,000  sheep  in  1892  the  decline  was 
to  9,700,000  in  1900,  and  afterwards  rapidly  to  5,500,000  in  1913. 
In  21  years  the  sheep  of  Germany  have  diminished  about  60  per  cent. 

Greece. — ^From  an  estimated  number  of  4,600,000  sheep  in  1902, 
the  decline  has  been  to  about  4,000,000  in  1913. 

Italy. — ^Apparwitly  sheep  have  very  much  increased  in  Italy  from 
1890  to  no  later  a  year  than  1908,  or  from  6,900,000  to  11,200,000 
sheep.    There  is  no  information  subsequent  to  1908. 

Japan. — This  country  possesses  a  mere  handful  of  sheep,  which 
increased  from  2,462  in  1899  to  4,095  in  1908,  and  afterwards  declined 
to  3,308  in  1912.  The  Japanese  system  of  agriculture  has  small  place 
for  cattle  and  sheep. 
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Madagascar. — The  little  information  concerning  sheep  on  this 
island  states  that  their  number  increased  from  264,000  in  1908  to 
400,000  in  1910. 

Mexico. — According  to  the  census  of  1902,  Mexico  had  in  that 
year  3,424,000  sheep,  and  there  is  no  information  for  any  other  year. 

Netherlands. — The  record  for  this  country  is  a  declining  one. 
In  1890  the  sheep  numbered  819,000,  and  steadily,  but  with  some 
fluctuations,  the  number  declined  to  607,000  in  1904.  The  estimates 
for  this  period  were  made  for  December,  but  an  estimate  for  June, 
1910,  makes  the  number  of  sheep  889,000. 

New  Zealand. — ^This  important  sheep-producing  country  has 
steadily  increased  its  sheep,  although  fluctuations  are  apparent.. 
From  1891  to  1913  the  sheep  increased  from  18,000,000  to  24,000,000. 
This  industry  seems  to  be  strongly  established  in  New  Zealand,  and 
offers  no  evidence  of  weakening. 

Norway. — In  1910  this  country  had  1,400,000  sheep,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  number  approximately  as  far  back  as  1890. 

Paraguay. — ^Thore  is  no  information  subsequent  to  1900,  in  which 
year  Paraguay  had  only  214,000  sheep,  which  had  increased  from 
68,000  sheep  in  1890. 

Portugal. — ^For  the  only  two  years  for  which  a  statement  is  possi- 
ble, 1906  and  19.08,  the  number  of  sheep  was  about  3,100,000. 

RouMANiA. — In  this  country  sheep  increased  from  6,000,000  in 
1890  to  6,800,000  in  1896,  from  which  year  there  was  a  decline  to 
5,300,000  in  1911. 

Russia,  Asiatic. — In  1905  Asiatic  Russia  had  11,000,000  sheep, 
and  the  number  grew  rapidly  to  36,000,000  sheep  in  1908,  according 
to  the  Russian  report.  Such  an  increase  seems  incredible.  From 
1908  to  1911  the  number  declined  to  34,500,000.  The  estimate  of 
1905  must  have  been  much  too  low. 

Russia,  European. — From  1890  to  1904  the  estimated  number 
of  sheep  in  European  Russia  was  about  49,000,000  to  50,000,000, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  during  which  a  loss  of  about 
10,000,000  sheep  was  reported.  In  1905  Northern  Caucasia  was 
added  to  the  area  for  which  sheep  estimates  were  made,  and  this 
increased  the  number  to  63,400,000.  From  that  year  a  decline  has 
followed,  with  some  fluctuations,  until  in  1913  the  sheep  of  European 
Russia  had  fallen  to  42,800,000.  Apparently  sheep  began  to  decline 
in  number  about  1903. 

Servia. — This  is  a  country  with  increasing  number  of  sheep  from 
1890  to  1910,  during  which  period  the  sheep  grew  from  3,000,000  to 
3,800,000. 

Spain. — On  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  number  of  sheep  is 
reported  from  Spain.  From  1891  these  animab  increased  from 
13,400,000  to  15,800,000  in  1912. 
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Sweden. — ^Another  country  of  steadily  Himiniahing  sheep.  From 
1,350,000  in  1890  the  decline  was  to  946,000  in  1911,  with  continuous 
annual  loss. 

SwrrzEBLAND— Again  a  country  of  sheep  loss.  In  1886  the  num- 
ber was  342,000,  and,  with  diminution  from  year  to  year,  the  number 
reported  for  1911  is  161,000,  or  less  than  one-half  the  number  existing 
25  years  earlier. 

United  Kingdom. — England  has  been  for  many  years  the  world's 
principal  breeding  ground  for  pure-bred  sheep,  and  their  number  has 
been  pretty  well  maintained  for  22  years  until  1912  at  about  29,- 
I  000,000  to  33,000,000.  From  1912  to  1913  a  decline  from  28,967,000 
I  to  27,629,000  sheep  is  reported,  so  that  in  1913  the  United  Kingdom 
I  had  less  sheep  than  in  any  year  as  far  back  as  1890.  Indeed,  a  de- 
j  dine  in  number  of  sheep  is  observable  since  1909,  when  the  number 
I      was  31,840,000. 

Uruguay. — ^The  census  of  1900  found  18,600,000  sheep,  and  the 
census  of  1908  found  26,300,000.    It  is  apparent  that  in  number  of 
'     sheep  as  well  as  in  number  of  cattle  Uruguay  is  a  rapidly  growing 
I      coimtry.    No  information  has  been  obtained  for  any  year  subsequent 
I      to  1908. 

1  Venezuela. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Fan-American  Union  reports 
1,600,000  sheep  in  Venezuela  in  1909.  Estimates  for  various  pre- 
ceding years  are  apparently  wild. 

SHEEP— PES  CAPITA  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

[Tables.] 
UNITED  BTATBB. 

Compared  with  population,  the  United  States  has  at  no  time 
possessed  as  many  sheep  as  it  did  in  1840.  In  that  year  there  were 
1.13  sheep  per  capita  of  the  population.  The  ratio  declined  to  0.94 
of  1  sheep  in  1850  to  0.7  of  1  sheep  in  1880,  and  to  0.57  of 
1  sheep  in  1890.  After  the  inclusion  of  spring  lambs  in  1900,  the 
ratio  rose  to  0.81  of  1  sheep  per  capita,  but  in  1910,  on  account  of 
the  censxis  date  April  15,  the  per  capita  ratio  fell  decidedly  to  0.57 
of  1  sheep,  and  the  ratio  declined  year  by  year  to  0.48  of  1  sheep 
per  capita  in  1916.  For  correction  on  the  basis  of  Jime  1,  about 
one-fifth  should  be  added,  so  that  a  per  capita  ratio  of  about  0.58 
of  1  sheep  in  1916  is  comparable  with  0.81  of  1  sheep  in  1900,  the 

!     year  when  sheep  appear  to  have  reached  their  highest  ratio  to  popu- 

'      lation  since  1850,  as  far  as  the  record  shows. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Algeria. — Downward  from  a  ratio  of  2.8  sheep  per  capita  in  1887, 
the  ratio  has  declined,  with  some  fluctuations,  to  1.5  sheep  in  1912. 
38825°— 16  i 
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Abgbntina. — ^From  a  ratio  of  18.1  sheep  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1888,  the  ratio  has  dechned  with  shght  variations  to  9.75 
sheep  in  1914.  If  sheep  *have  increased  rapidly  in  Argentina,  the 
population  has  increased  at  a  greater  rate. 

AusTBALiA. — In  1890  there  were  31.1  sheep  per  capita,  and  there- 
after a  decline  followed  to  the  comparatively  low  ratio  of  14  sheep 
in  190i,  after  which  the  ratio  rose  to  21.1  sheep  in  1909,  followed  by 
a  continuous  decline  to  17.5  sheep  in  1913.  It  is  apparent  that 
Australia  has  been  unable  to  restore  the  number  of  sheep  of  the 
early  nineties,  either  absolutely  or  per  capita  of  the  population. 

Austria-Hungary:  Austria. — ^The  decline  from  0.13  of  1  sheep 
in  1890  to  0.08  of  1  sheep  in  1910  is  the  record  of  Austria. 

Austria-Hungary:  Hungary. — From  1904  to  1911  this  coui\try 
has  had  a  maximum  of  0.41  of  1  sheep  per  capita,  but  previous  to 
1904  the  ratio  was  higher,  and  as  far  back  as  1884  reached  0.68  of  1 
sheep. 

Belgium. — ^The  meager  information  is  that  there  was  0.04  of  1 
sheep  per  capita  in  1895  and  0.02  of  1  sheep  in  1910. 

Brazil. — For  only  one  year,  1914,  is  a  ratio  obtainable,  and  for 
this  year  it  is  0.43  of  1  sheep  per  capita. 

British  East  Africa. — The  ratio  climbed  rapidly  from  0.55  of 
1  sheep  in  1908  to  1.19  sheep  in  1911,  whereupon  it  fell  to  1.05  sheep 
in  1912. 

British  South  Africa. — The  immense  number  of  sheep  in  this 
region  provided  the  ratio  of  3.14  sheep  per  capita  of  the  population 
in  1904  and  an  increase  to  5.78  sheep  in  1912. 

BuT-GARiA. — This  country  had  fewer  sheep  per  capita  in  1910 
than  in  1892,  or  2  sheep  in  the  later  year  as  compared  with  2.07 
sheep  in  the  earlier. 

Canada. — A  record  of  continuous  decline  from  1891  to  1914  is 
presented  for  Canada.  For  the  first-named  year  the  ratio  was  0.53 
of  1  sheep  and  for  the  last  year  0.25  of  1  sheep. 

Chile. — ^Thcre  are  uncertainties  in  the  record  of  this  country,  but 
for  1913  it  appears  that  there  were  1.38  sheep  per  capita,  or  a  greater 
ratio  than  is  reported  for  any  year  as  far  back  as  1901,  except  1.39 
sheep  per  capita  for  1906. 

Colombia. — Not  since  1893  has  the  number  of  sheep  been  esti- 
mated for  this  country,  as  far  as  discoverable,  and  in  that  year  the 
per  capita  ratio  was  0.17  of  1  sheep. 

Cuba. — Previous  to  the  insurrection  that  was  followed  by  the 
occupation  by  the  United  States,  Cuba  had  about  0.05  of  1  sheep 
per  capita.  There  is  no  information  subsequent  to  1899,  in  which 
year  the  sheep  had  been  reduced  by  war  to  0.01  of  1  sheep  per  capita. 

Denmark. — A  steady  decline  from  0.56  of  1  sheep  per  capita  in 
1893  to  0.27  of  1  sheep  in  1909  is  the  story  for  Denmark. 
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Finland. — ^Another  country  of  declining  ratio  of  sheep  per  capita 
of  the  population.  In  1890  the  ratio  was  0.44  of  1  sheep,  and  in 
1907,  0.3  of  1  sheep. 

France. — Steadily  has  France  lost  sheep  in  comparison  with 
population  since  1890.  In  that  year  the  ratio  was  0.56  of  1  sheep, 
and  in  1913  it  was  0.41  of  1  sheep. 

German  East  Africa. — declining  ratio  from  0.52  of  1  sheep  in 
1904  to  0.38  of  1  sheep  in  1911  is  reported  for  this  colony. 

Germany. — More  rapidly  than  France,  Germany  has  lost  sheep 
in  comparison  with  population.  The  ratio  in  1892  was  0.27  of  1 
sheep,  and  in  1913  only  0.08  of  1  sheep. 

Greece. — From  1902  to  1913  the  per  capita  ratio  of  sheep  declined 
from  1.8  sheep  to  1.46  sheep. 

Italy. — ^The  record  for  Italy  indicates  an  increase  of  sheep  per 
capita  from  1890  to  1908,  during  which  period  the  ratio  grew  from 
0.23  of  1  sheep  to  0.33  of  1  sheep. 

Japan. — ^The  sheep  were  so  few  that  they  make  an  infinitesimal 
ratio  to  the  population. 

Madagascar. — In  1908  there  was  0.09  of  1  sheep  per  capita, 
and  in  1910,  0.13  of  1  sheep,  and  there  is  no  information  for  earlier 
and  later  years. 

Mexico. — A  per  capita  ratio  of  0.24  of  1  sheep  is  based  on  the 
census  of  1902,  and  there  is  no  information  for  any  other  year. 

Netherlands. — A  declining  ratio  of  sheep  to  population  appears 
from  1890  to  1904,  or  a  decline  from  0.18  of  1  sheep  per  capita  to  0.11 
of  1  sheep. 

New  Zealand. — Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry in  this  colony,  it  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  population  since 
1891.  In  that  year  there  were  28.2  sheep  per  capita,  and  the  ratio 
fell  to  21.3  in  1904,  after  which  year  it  rose  to  24.2  sheep  in  1910,  and 
afterwards  fell  to  22.7  sheep  in  1913. 

Norway. — In  1890  there  was  0.71  of  1  sheep  per  capita  of  the 
population,  and  there  was  a  great  decline  to  0.45  of  1  sheep  in  1900. 
The  ratio  of  0.6  of  1  sheep  in  1907  w^as  followed  by  a  decline  to  0.58 
of  1  sheep  in  1910. 

Paraguay. — ^Thero  is  no  information  subsequent  to  1900,  but  to 
that  year  from  1890  the  ratio  increased  from  0.16  of  1  sheep  per 
capita  to  0.33  of  1  sheep. 

Portugal. — For  only  two  years  for  which  information  is  obtain- 
able, 1906  and  1908,  there  was  0.59  of  1  sheep  per  capita. 

RouMANiA. — From  0.94  of  1  sheep  per  capita  in  1890,  the  ratio 
rose  to  1.2  sheep  per  capita  in  1896,  and  afterwards  steadily  fell  to 
0.74  of  1  sheep  per  capita  in  1911. 
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Fig.  5.— Nmnber  of  sheep  per  capita  of  popolatlan  in  specified  oocm- 
tries  (Table  3). 


Russia,  Asiatic. — 
In  1908  there  were  1.5 
sheep  per  capita,  and 
this  was  followed  by 
a  yearly  decline  to 
1.27  sheep  in  1911. 

Russia,  Eubo- 
PBAN. — ^The  Euro- 
pean part  of  Russia 
hassteadilylostsheep 
in  relation  to  popula- 
tion since  1890.  In 
that  year  the  ratio 
was  0.56  of  1  sheep 
per  capita,  and  in 
1913  the  ratio  was 
only  0.29  of  1  sheep 
per  capita,'  although 
goats  were  inchided, 
and  also  Northern . 
Caucasia. 

Servia. — Sheep 
declined  per  capita 
from  1.37  sheep  in 
1890  to  1.18  sheep 
in  1905,  but  in  1910 
the  ratio  rose  to  1.31 
sheep  per  capita,  or 
less  than  in  1890. 

Spa  IN.— This 
country  has  increased 
its  ratio  of  sheep  to 
population.  In  189 1 
there  was  0.75  of  1 
sheep  per  capita,  and 
inl911  and  1912  there 
was  0.8  of  1  sheep. 

Sweden. — de- 
clining ratio  through- 
out from  0.28  of  1 
sheep  per  capita  in 
1890  to0.17ofl  sheep 
in  1911. 
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Switzerland  . — ^Another 
ooimtry  of  continuous  decline. 
From  0.12  of  1  sheep  per  capita 
in  1886  the  ratio  declined  to 
0.04  of  1  sheep  per  capita  in 
1911. 

United  Kingdom. — Still  an- 
other country  with  a  record  of 
decline  since  1890,  with  an  oc- 
casional fluctuation.  In  that 
year  there  was  0.84  of  1  sheep 
per  capita,  and  in  1913  the  ratio 
had  fallen  to  0.6  of  1  sheep. 

Uruguay. — Fpom  the  census 
year  1900  the  ratio  of  20.3  sheep 
per  capita  of  the  population 
increased  to  25.2  sheep  per 
capita  in  the  census  year  1908. 
There  is  no  subsequent  informa- 
tion. 

Venezuela. — On  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pan-American  Union,  • 
the  ratio  of  sheep  to  population 
in  1909  was  0.6  of  1  sheep  per 
capita. 

SHEEP— COMPASISON  OF  COUNTRIES. 

NUMBER  OF  SHEEP. 

Australia  continued  to  lead 
the  countries  of  the  world  in 
number  of  sheep  with  85,000,- 
000  in  1913,  but  close  after 
Australia  follows  Argentina 
with  80,000,000.  Drought  is 
said  to  have  reduced  Australia's 
sheep  to  72,000,000  in  1915. 
Asiatic  and  European  Russia 
combined  possess  77,000,000 
sheep,  including  some  goats, 
and  the  United  States  has  about 
50,000,000  sheep  on  farms  and 
ranges  (April  16).  Next  below 
the  United  States,  among  the 
40   countries  for  which  the 
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-Number  of  sheep  per  capita  of  popnlatlon  In  specified 
oountrles  (Table  3)~Cantixiaed. 


record  has  been  made, 
follow  in  order  British 
South  Africa  with 
36,000,000  sheep,  the 
United  Kingdom  with 
28,000,000,  Uruguay 
with  26,000,000,  and 
New  Zealand  with  25,- 
000,000.  France  has 
over  16,000,000  sheep, 
Spain  a  little  less  than 
16,000,000,  Italy  over 
11,000,000,  and  Brazil 
somewhat  less  than 
11,000,000  sheep. 

In  recent  years,  or 
since  about  1907  or 
1908,  sheep  have  abso- 
lutely increased  in  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  and 
New  Zealand — all 
coimtries  of  high  im- 
portance— and  have 
increased  also  in  Brit- 
ish East  Africa,  British 
South  Africa,  Bulga- 
ria, possibly  Chile, 
Madagascar,  and  pos- 
sibly Servia. 

In  a  few  other  coun- 
tries sheep  are  main- 
taining their  numbers 
absolutely,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  of 
these  is  Asiatic  Kussia, 
where  perhaps  sheep 
are  slightly  increas- 
ing. In  this  list  are 
Spain  and  Hungary, 
and,  of  less  impor- 
tance, Norway,  possi- 
bly Greece,  and  possi- 
bly Koumania. 
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The  eoun tries  in  which  sheep  are  absolutely  declining  make  a  long 
list  and  include  such  countries  of  high  importance  as  Australia, 
European  Russia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Among  the  countries  of  less  importance  are  Algeria  and  France,  and 
among  the  countries  of  still  lower  consequence  are  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  German  East  Africa,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

PER  CAPITA  SHEEP. 

By  far  the  leading  countries  in  per  capita  number  of  sheep  are  Uru- 
guay, with  25/2  sheep  per  capita;  New  Zealand,  with  22.7  sheep,  and 
Australia,  with  17.5  sheep.  Argentina  has  9.75  sheep  per  capita,  and 
then  follow  in  order  British  South  Africa,  with  5.4  sheep;  Bulgaria, 
with  2  sheep;  Algeria,  with  1.5  sheep;  Greece,  with  1.47  sheep;  Chile, 
with  1.38  sheep;  Servia,  with  1.31  sheep;  Asiatic  Russia,  with  1.27 
sheep,  and  British  East  Africa,  with  1 .05  sheep  per  capita.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  for  1916,  the  United  States  has  0.48  of  1  sheep  per 
capita,  and  this  ratio  is  exceeded  not  only  by  all  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  but  also  by  Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Spain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Venezuela. 

If  sheep  make  an  unfavorable  showing  in  most  of  the  40  countries 
under  consideration  with  regard  to  their  absolute  numbers,  their 
showing  in  relation  to  population  is  still  worse.  Uruguay  and  British 
South  Africa  are  the  only  countries  of  importance  in  which  sheep 

j  are  increasing  in  comparison  with  population  in  very  recent  years, 
and  the  only  other  countries  in  this  class  are  British  East  Africa,  Mada* 

I     gascar,  and  possibly  Servia. 

'  A  stationary  ratio  of  sheep  to  population  is  found  in  another  small 
list  of  countries,  and  this  list  contains  only  one  country  of  high  impor- 
tance— New  Zealand.  The  other  countries  are  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Norway,  Spain,  and  possibly  Chile. 

There  remain  a  long  list  of  countries  in  which  sheep  are  declining 
relative  to  population,  and  the  most  important  of  these  countries  are 
Argentina,  Australia,  Asiatic  Russia,  European  Russia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Of  considerable  importance  are 
Algeria,  France,  and,  if  it  may  be  included,  Roumania.  The  less 
important  countries  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, German  East  Africa,  Germany,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Sw^ 
den,  and  Switzerland. 

SWINE— NUMBER  OF  AMMALS  IN  STOCK. 

Hogs  do  not  fit  into  the.  agricultural  economy  of  the  various  nations 
in  the  same  ways  and  degrees  that  cattle  and  sheep  do.  This  is  partly 
on  account  of  the  com  crop,  three-quarters  of  the  world's  production 
being  derived  from  the  United  States,  partly  on  account  of  other  swine 
foods,  partly  on  account  of  range  conditions,  the  economical  produc- 
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tion  of  other  animal  foods  for  the  human  population,  and  on  account 
of  the  climate,  animal  diseases,  and  other  factors  which  need  not 
here  be  mentioned. 

The  United  States  is  by  f  Ar  the  principal  swine  country  of  the 
world.  The  70,500,000  swine  on  and  off  the  farms  in  this  coimtry, 
estimated  for  June  1,  1910,  are  about  as  many  as  the  swine  in  Argen- 
tina, Austria-Hungary,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  European  Russia, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  are  all  of  the  countries  that  are 
of  considerable  swine  production  except  China,  the  number  of  whose 
swine  is  enormous  but  unknown.  A  characteristic  of  swine  that 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  consideration  of  their  number  is 
their  remarkable  rate  of  reproduction. 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Tables  1  and  2.] 

Total  swine. — ^The  decennial  census  may  find  the  number  of  swine 
imusually  high  on  account  of  previous  high  price  or,  on  account  of  the 
mortality  from  disease,  unusually  low.  Subject  to  this  possibility, 
the  census  found  26,000,000  swine  in  the  United  States  in  1840, 
33,500,000  swine  in  1860,  47,700,000  in  1880,  57,400,000  in  1890,  and 
62,900,000  in  1900.  In  1910  the  census  changed  from  June  1  to 
April  15,  and  the  swine  enumerators  found  only  58,200,000.  If,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  swine  found  at  that  date  is  increased  to  the  num- 
ber estimated  to  exist  on  the  following  1st  of  June,  the  swine  on  farms 
in  1910,  June  1,  probably  numbered  69,200,000.  In  1910  the  swine 
not  on  farms  numbered  1,300,000.  Therefore  the  total  number  of 
swine  in  this  country  on  and  off  farms  June  1,  1910,  was  undoubtedly 
about  70,500,000. 

The  58,200,000  swine  found  by  enumerators  April  15,  1910,  had 
increased,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  65,400,000  in  1912,  but  the  unusual  prevalence  of  hog 
cholera  in  1913  reduced  the  number  to  58,900,000  in  1914.  The  n^xt 
year,  1915,  the  number  was  estimated  at  64,600,000,  and  in  1916  at 
68,000,000.  From  the  earUest  record,  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
persistent  course  of  increase  of  swine  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1900  swine  have  considerably  increased  in  New  England,  and 
the  number  in  1916  is  estimated  to  be  456,000;  but  this  number  is 
below  the  census  number  for  1840,  which  was  709,000,  a  number  that 
has  not  since  been  equaled. 

The  same  general  fact  pertains  to  tl^  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in 
which  the  number  of  swine  in  1916  is  2,170,000,  the  highest  number 
since  1890.  No  year,  however,  has  equaled  1840,  when  the  swine 
nimibered  3,665,000. 

The  steady  increase  in  number  of  swine  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  began  with  5,600,000  swine  in  1840,  and  continued  to  16,000,000 
swine  in  1916.    Apparently  this  latter  number  was  exceeded  in  1900, 
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when  the  census  reported  a  little  over  16,000,000  swine,  due  perhaps 
to  the  later  census  date  in  1900. 

In  the  West  North  Central  States  the  story  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
East  North  Central  States.  Beginning  with  1,400,000  swine  in  1840, 
the  West  North  Central  States  had  almost  24,400,000  swine  in  1916, 
exceeded  only  by  a  little  over  24,400,000  swine  in  1900,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  later  census  date. 

The  Mountain  States  in  1916  had  1,300,000  swine,  which  had  rap- 
idly increased  from  8,000  in  1840,  but  yet  is  comparatively  a  small 
number.  Similarly,  in  the  Pacific  States  the  number  in  1916, 
1,700,000,  is  comparatively  small,  and  yet  it  increased  from  33,000 
in  1840. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  have  now  exceeded  the  number  of  swine 
possessed  by  them  before  the  Civil  War.  In  1840  these  States  had 
6,600,000  swine,  in  185(J,  7,600,000  swine,  and  in  1860,  7,200,000 
swine.  The  recovery  from  the  losses  of  the  war  and  a  radical  change 
in  the  agriculturel  system  have  been  slow  until  within  the  last  very 
few  years,  and  the  recent  rapid  gain  in  swine  to  7,700,000  in  1916 
promises  to  continue  as  a  result  of  new  farm  management. 

The  East  South  Central  States  have  not  done  so  well  in  swine 
progress  as  the  South  Atlantic  States  have.  In  1840  the  East  South 
Central  States  had  7,700,000  swine,  in  1850,  9,500,000,  and  in  1860 
8,000,000.  The  census  of  1880  found  6,800,000  swine  in  these  States, 
but  the  number  declined  to  5,400,000  in  1910,  when  the  census  date 
was  April  16.  If  an  estimate  be  made  for  June  1  of  that  year  the 
swine  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  about  6,500,000.  Since  1910, 
swine  in  these  States  have  increased  from  the  census  number, 
5,400,000,  to  6,600,000  in  1916,  a  number  still  far  below  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1850. 

The  West  South  Central  States,  being  largely  composed  of  more 
recently  settled  country,  have  had  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
swine  since  1840,  or  a  gain  from  700,000  swine  in  1840  to  7,800,000 
in  1916. 

As  hogs  are  now  distributed  throughout  the  geographic  divisions, 
the  North  Central  States,  extending  from  Ohio  to  the  western  line  of 
Kansas,  contain  59  per  cent  of  the  national  total;  the  Southern 
States,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western  line  of  Texas,  have 
32  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  remaining  9  per  cent  are  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  1.] 

Algeria. — ^The  few  swine  in  this  country  increased  steadily  from 
87,000  in  1887  to  114,000  in  1912. 

Aboentina. — ^This  country  has  so  far  preferred  to  sell  com  rather 
than  to  feed  it  to  hogs,  and  the  rate  of  increase  from  1908  to  1914  has 
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been  only  360,000  hogs  a  year,  and  since  1911  only  200,000  a  year. 
The  mcrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  the  maintenance  of  the  stock 
of  hogs  seem  to  be  due  largely  to  alfalfa.  From  1888  to  1914  swine 
increased  from  400,000  to  3,500,000. 

Australia. — Swine  production  is  and  always  has  been  a  small 
industry,  comparatively,  in  Australia.  There  are  fewer  hogs  in  that 
country  now  than  there  were  in  the  early  nineties.  In  1913  the 
swine  numbered  800,000,  and  at  no  time  has  the  number  reached 
1,000,000,  except  in  1904,  1905,  1910,  and  1911,  when  this  number 
was  barely  exceeded. 

Austria-Hungary:  Austria. — ^This  country  gives  the  hog  a 
prominent  place  in  farm  economy  arid  has  increased  the  number  of 
swine  from  3,500,000  in  1890  to  6,400,000  in  1910. 

Austria-Hungary:  Hungary. — A  similar  fact  is  found  in  Hun- 
gary, and  also  the  fact  that  com  is  an  important  crop.  From  1884 
to  1911  Hungarian  swine  increased  from  5,600,000  to  7,600,000,  with 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  meantime. 

Belgium. — A  steady  increase  of  swine  in  this  country  from 
1,200,000  in  1895  reached  the  total  of  1,400,000  in  1913. 

Brazil. — ^The  only  estimate  of  swine  in  Brazil  was  made  in  1914 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  the  estimate  is  over  18,000,000 
swine. 

British  East  Africa. — ^The  few  swine  in  this  country  increased 
from  13,000  in  1908  to  15,000  in  1912. 

British  South  Africa. — This  is  a  country  in  which  swine  have 
not  multiplied  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  1904  they  num- 
bered 700,000,  and  in  1911  only  1,100,000,  an  increase  of  less  than 
60,000  swine  a  year. 

Bulgaria. — From  462,000  in  1892  the  number  of  swine  increased 
to  527,000  in  1910. 

Canada. — According  to  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  of  Canada, 
the  number  of  swine  has  decreased  from  the  3,600,000  of  the  census 
of  1911  to  3,100,000  in  1915.  The  census  of  1901  recorded  2,293,000 
swine,  and  the  census  of  1891  found  1,734,000  swine.  The  decrease 
in  swine  in  very  recent  years  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  number  of  farms. 

Chile. — ^Apparently  the  135,000  swine  of  1901  increased  to 
339,000  swine  in  1906,  and  afterwards  decreased,  with  fluctuations, 
to  170,000  swine  in  1913. 

Colombia. — ^The  only  estimate  of  swine  for  this  country  that  can 
be  found  is  2,300,000  for  1893. 

Cuba. — ^The  census  of  1899  recorded  359,000  swine,  which  were 
all  that  had  been  spared  in  the  preceding  warfare.  Normally,  in 
previous  years,  the  swine  had  numbered  about  570,000.  No  informa- 
tion is  provided  for  any  year  subsequent  to  1899. 
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Dbnmark. — ^This  very  interesting  country  with  respect  to  swine 
and  bacon  had  829,000  swine  in  1893.  Ten  years  later  the  number 
had  nearly  doubled,  and  was  1,457,000,  but  in  1909 — 6  years  after- 
wards— the  number  was  only  1,468,000,  or  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  in  1903.  Perhaps  an  economic  limit  to  number  of  swine  has  been 
reached.  The  swine  industry  depends  largely  on  the  dairy  industry 
in  Denmark,  and  the  dairy  industry  depends  considerably  on  im- 
ported feeds. 

Finland. — slow  but  steady  increase  of  swine  from  194,000  in 
1890,  to  221,000  in  1907,  is  the  record  for  this  country. 

France. — ^The  importance  of  hogs  has  long  been  recognized  in 
France,  but  their  number  has  been  increased  only  by  1,000,000  in  23 
years,  or  from  6,000,000  in  1890  to  7,000,000  in  1913,  with  fluctua- 
tions in  the  meantime. 

German  East  Africa. — Hardly  1,500  hogs  were  in  this  colony 
from  1903  to  1905. 

Germany. — ^This  country  well  recognizes  the  strong  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  hog.  Next  after  the  United  States,  Germany  is  the  most 
prominent  hog-raising  country,  except  China.  Not  having  a  com 
crop  to  feed  to  these  animals,  Germany  feeds  potatoes,  root  crops, 
and  a  variety  of  farm  products.  From  12,200,000  swine  in  1892,  the 
number  increased  to  25,600,000  in  1913,  or  more  than  doubled  in  21 
years. 

Greece. — It  is  supposed  that  the  swine  numbered  about  60,000  in 
1913,  and  that  the  number  was  about  80,000  in  1912  and  1902. 

Italy. — ^Although  hogs  are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  Italy, 
yet  they  are  gradually  increasing.  In  1890  their  number  was  1,800,- 
000,  and  in  1908,  2,500,000,  or  a  gain  of  only  700,000  in  18  years. 

Japan. — Unlike  China,  Japan  is  not  a  hog-raising  country,  since 
the  number  of  swine  in  1899  was  only  206,000,  and  in  1912  only 
309,000. 

Madagascar. — From  1908  to  1910  the  number  of  swine  increased 
from  479,000  to  600,000 ;  no  information  for  any  other  years. 

Mexico. — ^The  only  information  is  derived  from  the  census  of  1902, 
which  found  only  616,000  swine. 

Netherlands. — In  June,  1910,  the  swine  of  this  country  num- 
bered 1,260,000,  all  ages  being  included.  In  previous  years  the  num- 
ber is  stated  for  December  and  includes  animals  over  2  months  old. 
Swine  have  steadily  increased  from  579,000  in  1890  to  862,000  in 
1904. 

New  Zealand. — Swine  have  been  inconspicuous  in  this  country. 
The  number  reported  year  by  year  from  1896  to  1909  has  been  about 
200,000  to  250,000,  but  in  1911  a  sudden  increase  of  about  40  per 
cent  occurred  over  1909,  so  that  the  latest  estimate  stands  at  349,000 
swine. 
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Norway. — From  121,000  swine  in  1890  the  number  increased  to 
334,000  in  1910. 

Paraguay. — ^From  1890  to  1900  the  swine  increased  from  11,000 
to  24,000;  there  is  no  information  for  a  later  year. 

Portugal. — This  country  had  1,100,000  swine  in  1906,  and 
1,300,000  in  1908. 

RouMANiA. — From  1890  to  1900  swine  increased  from  926,000  to 
1,709,000,  but  afterwards  the  number  decreased  to  1,021,000  in  1911. 

Russia,  Asiatic. — Swine  have  hardly  obtained  a  footing  in  farm 
economy  in  the  vast  temperate  region  of  Siberia.  Only  765,000 
swine  existed  in  1905,  and  1,534,000  in  1911. 

Russia,  European. — This  part  of  Russia  has  not  as  many  hogs  as 
France,  and  the  number  seems  to  have  decreased  since  1896,  for  which 
year  14,647,000  swine  are  reported.  The  number  in  1913  was 
12,487,000. 

Servia. — Substantially  a  stationary  number  of  swine  existed  from 
1890  to  1910,  ranging  between  866,000  and  960,000. 

Spain. — Steadily,  but  slowly,  increasing  in  number,  the  swine  of 
this  country  gained  from  1,928,000  in  1891,  to  2,571,000  in  1912. 

Sweden. — ^Another  country  with  slow  but  steady  increase  in  num- 
ber of  swine.    The  645,000  swine  of  1890  grew  to  951,000  in  1911. 

Switzerland. — This  country  had  395,000  swine. in  1886  and 
567,000  in  1896,  and  their  number  has  remained  stationary  to  1911. 

United  Kingdom. — ^Although  swine  have  rapidly  decreased  from 
4,250,000  in  1911  to  3,306,000  in  1913,  the  number  was  about  sta- 
tionary on  the  whole  from  1890  to  1911,  although  considerable  fluctua- 
tions appear.  In  the  United  Kingdom  swine  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  providing  important  articles  of  food. 

Uruguay. — The  swine  industry  may  be  regarded  as  well  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  although  yet  on  a  small  scale.  The  census  of 
1900  reported  94,000  swine,  and  the  census  of  1908,  180,000.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  number  has  increased  since  1908,  but  no  estimate 
has  been  discovered. 

Venezuela. — According  to  estimates,  this  country  has  1,600,000 
swine. 

swine— PER  CAPrTA  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

[Table  3.] 

Since  population  is  everywhere  increasing,  the  ratio  of  swine  to 
population  is  not  so  favorable  to  swine  as  the  absolute  number  of 
these  animals;  yet  swine  fare  much  better  than  cattle  do  in  this  com- 
parison, and  very  greatly  better  than  sheep  do. 
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A  steady,  persistent,  and  strong  decline  in  per  capita  number  of 
swine  in  the  United  States  is  observed  from  the  first  census  year  in 
which  swine  were  enumerated  to  the  latest  one.  In  1840  there  were 
1.54  animals  per  capita  of  the  population;  in  1850,  1.31  animals;  in 
1860,  1.07  animals;  in  1880,  0.95  of  1  animal;  in  1890,  0.91  of  1  ani- 
mal; and  in  1900,  0.83  of  1  animal.  In  1910  with  a  census  date  one 
and  one-half  months  earlier  than  before,  there  was  0.63  of  1  animal 
per  capita,  but  this  should  be  increased  by  nearly  one-fifth  to  be  on 
the  former  basis,  and  with  this  increase  the  ratio  for  1910,  June  1, 
becomes  about  0.75  of  1  animal  to  compare  with  0.83  of  1  animal  in 
1900.  The  census  ratio  for  1910,  April  15,  being  0.63  of  1  animal, 
the  ratio  for  1914  had  declined  to  0.6  of  1  animal  on  account  of  a  wide- 
spread and  severe  epidemic  of  hog  cholera;  but  in  1915  the  ratio  in- 
creased to  0.65  of  1  animal,  and  in  1916  to  0.67  of  1  animal,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  thus  indicating  an 
arrest  of  the  long  continued  decline  in  the  ratio  of  swine  to  popula- 
tion, and  a  present  tendency  to  increase,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Algeria. — ^Approximately  a  constant  ratio  of  0.02  of  1  animal  per 
capita  is  the  ratio  of  swine  to  population  from  1887  to  1912. 

Argentina. — ^A  constantly  increasing  ratio  of  swine  to  population 
is  in  evidence  in  this  country,  with  an  increase  from  0.11  of  1  animal 
per  capita  in  1888  to  0.43  of  1  animal  in  1914. 

Australia. — While  undergoing  considerable  fluctuations  in  per 
capita  ratio,  there  has  been  on  the  w^hole  a  decline  from  0.28  of  1 
animal  per  capita  in  1890  to  0.16  of  1  animal  in  1913. 

Austria-Hungary:  Austria. — From  1890  to  1910  swine  increased 
per  capita  of  population  from  0.15  of  1  animal  to  0.23. 

Austria-Hungary:  Hungary. — There  has  been  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous increase  in  per  capita  number  of  swine  from  0.25  of  1  animal 
in  1906  to  0.36  of  1  animal  in  1911.  Previous  to  1906  there  was  a 
decline  from  0.34  of  1  animal  in  1884. 

Belgium. — Notwithstanding  some  fluctuations,  swine  have 
remained  nearly  at  0.18  of  1  animal  per  capita  from  1895  to  1913. 

Brazil. — ^The  extremely  high  ratio  of  0.74  of  1  animal  per  capita  is 
indicated  by  an  official  report  for  1914,  but  it  seems  incredible,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  place  Brazil  alongside  the  United  States  or 
above. 

British  East  Africa. — ^A  very  low  per  capita  ratio  of  swine  from 
1908  to  1912,  expressed  by  0.002  of  1  animal. 
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British  South  Africa. — From  1904  to  1911  the  per  capita  ratio 
of  swine  increased  from  0.13  of  1  animal  to  0.18. 

Bulgaria. — From  1892  the  ratio  of  0.14  of  1  animal  per  capita 
declined  to  0.12  in  1905  and  1910. 

Canada. — The  ratio  increased  from  0.36  of  1  animal  in  the  census 
year  1891  to  0.43  of  1  animal  in  the  census  year  1901,  and  to  0.6  of  1 
animal  in  the  census  year  1911;  but  since  that  year,  according  to 
estimates,  the  ratio  has  declined  to  0.42  of  1  animal  in  1914. 

Chile. — In  recent  years  there  was  0.05  of  1  animal  per  capita. 

Colombia. — The  ratio  for  1893,  the  only  year  for  which  it  can  be 
given,  was  0.53  of  1  animal. 

Cuba. — During  a  few  years  before  the  Cuban  rebellion  that  was 
followed  by  war  with  the  United  States  there  was  from  0.31  to  0.33 
of  1  animal  per  capita. 

Denmark. — A  growing  ratio  was  maintained  by  Denmark  between 
swine  and  population  from  1893  to  1903,  during  which  time  there 
was  an  increase  from  0.37  of  1  animal  to  0.58,  but  the  ratio  fell  in 
1909  to  0.54  of  1  animal. 

Finland. — Substantially  a  uniform  ratio  of  0.07  to  0.08  of  1 
animal  per  capita  has  been  maintained  in  Finland  from  1890  to  1907. 

France. — The  ratio  of  0.16  of  1  animal  per  capita  in  1890  grew  to 
0.19  of  1  animal  in  1903-1905,  but  this  ratio  declined  to  0.17  of  1 
animal  in  1910-1912,  and  0.18  m  1913. 

German  East  Africa. — Ratio  too  small  to  be  mentioned. 

Germany. — This  country  presents  an  increasing  ratio  in  the  com- 
parison of  swine  with  population  from  0.24  of  1  animal  in  1892  to 
0.38  of  1  animal  in  1913. 

Greece. — A  ratio  of  0.03  of  1  animal  in  1902  and  1912  declined  to 
0.02  m  1913. 

Italy. — A  slight  increase  in  ratio  from  1890  to  1908,  or  from  0.06 
of  1  animal  to  0.07. 

Japan. — A  minute  increase  of  ratio  from  0.005  of  1  animal  in  1899 
to  0.006  in  1912. 

Madagascar. — From  0.16  of  1  animal  per  capita  in  1908  the  ratio 
became  0.2  of  1  animal  in  1910. 

Mexico. — For  the  census  year  1902  the  ratio  was  0.04  of  1  animal 
per  capita. 

Netherlands. — From  1890  to  1904  the  ratio  increased  from  0.13 
of  1  animal  to  0.16. 

New  Zealand. — In  comparing  swine  with  population,  the  per 
capita  ratio  declined  from  0.35  of  1  animal  in  1891  to  0.26  of  1  animal 
in  1909,  but  the  estimate  for  1911  so  largely  increased  the  number  of 
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swine  that  the  per  capita  ratio  was  restored  to  0.35  o.f  1  animal,  the 
same  ratio  reported  for  1891. 

Norway. — From  1890  to  1910  the  ratio  grew  from  0.06  of  1  animal 
per  capita  to  0.14. 

Paraguay. — ^In  the  census  year  1899  there  was  0.04  of  1  animal 
per  capita  of  the  population. 

Portugal. — ^The  estimates  indicate  0.21  of  1  animal  per  capita  in 
1906  and  0.25  in  1908. 

RouMANiA. — Swine  increased  from  0.17  of  1  animal  per  capita  o^ 
the  population  in  1890  to  0.28  in  1900,  but  fell  to  0.14  of  1  animal  in 
1911. 

Russia,  Asiatic. — Substantially  the  same  ratio  of  swine  to  popu- 
lation from  1907  to  1911,  or  about  0.06  of  1  animal. 

Russia,  European. — The  annual  ratios  from  1890  to  1913  on  the 
whole  declined  from  0.12  of  1  animal  per  capita  to  0.09. 

Servia. — continuous  decline  from  0.42  of  1  animal  in  1890  to  0.3 
in  1910. 

Spain. — On  the  other  hand,  this  country  presents,  an  increase 
of  ratio  from  0.11  of  1  animal  in  1891  to  0.13  in  1912. 

Sweden. — ^Another  coimtry  with  a  progressive  ratio,  beginning 
with  0.13  of  1  animal  per  capifea  in  1890  and  increasing  to  0.17  of  1 
animal  in  1911. 

Switzerland. — Since  1896  the  ratio  of  swine  to  population  has 
decreased  from  0.18  of  1  animal  per  capita  to  0.16  in  1906  and  1911. 

UNrrED  Kingdom. — ^The  general  trend  has  been  downward  from 
1890  to  1913,  with  0.12  of  1  animal  per  capita  in  the  former  year  and 
0.07  in  the  latter.    Many  intermediate  fluctuations  appear. 

Uruguay. — From  the  census  year  1900  to  the  census  year  1908 
the  swine  increased  from  0.1  of  1  animal  per  capita  to  0.17. 

Venezuela. — ^According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  the  ratio  of  swine  to  population  in  1909  was  0.6  of  1  animal 
per  capita. 

SWINE— COMPARISON  OF  COUNTHIE& 
NUMBER  OF  SWINE. 

Corrected  for  the  census  date  of  June  1,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
census  number  of  swine  on  farms  in  the  United  States  was  69,241,000, 
and  if  the  swine  not  on  farms  are  added  the  total  at  that  date  was' 
about  70,500,000.  In  the  latest  year  for  which  information  is  pre- 
sented, Germany  had  25,600,000  swine;  Austria-Hungary  had 
14,000,000,  as  also  had  the  entire  Russian  Empire.  The  number  in 
France  was  7,000,000,  in  Argentina  3,500,000,  in  the  United  King- 
dom 3,300,000,  in  Canada  3,100,000,  in  Spain  2,600,000,  and  in  Italy 
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2,500,000.  The  swine  of  the  world,  excluding  China,  are  mostly 
found  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
and  European  Russia. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  the  40  for  which  the  number  of  swine  has 
been  ascertained  exhibit  an  increase  in  absolute  numbers  in  very 
recent  years.  The  most  important  of  these  countries  are  the  United 
States,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany;  and  the  many  subordinate 
countries  are  Algeria,  Ai^entina,  Belgium,  British  East  Africa, 
British  South  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Japan,  Madagascar,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  possibly  Asiatic  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
possibly  Switzerland,  and  Uruguay. 

The  countries  in  which  swine  are  practically  stationary  in  number 
in  recent  years  are  mostly  of  some  importance,  and  these  countries 
are  AustraHa,  Finland,  France,  possibly  Greece,  European  Russia, 
possibly  Servia,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Only  3  countries  of  the  40  remain  to  present  a  record  of  declining 
number  of  swine,  and  these  are  Canada,  Chile,  and  perhaps  Roumania. 

PER  CAPITA  SWINE. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  swine  in  Brazil  gives  to 
that  country  a  higher  per  capita  niunber  than  any  other  country  has, 
or  0.74  of  1  animal,  but  this  is  incredible.  The  ratio  for  the  United 
States  in  the  census  year  1910,  corrected  to  the  date  of  June  1,  is 
0.75  of  1  animal,  and  no  country,  unless  Brazil,  comes  anywhere  near 
this  ratio.  Next  below  is  apparently  Venezuela,  with  0.6  of  1  animal, 
but  this  may  be  doubted.  Denmark  has  a  ratio  of  0.54  of  1  animal, 
without  any  doubt,  and  next  below  Denmark  are  Argentina,  with 
0.43  of  1  animal,  Canada,  with  0.42,  Germany,  with  0.38,  Hungary, 
with  0.36,  New  Zealand,  with  0.35,  and  Servia,  with  0.3;  all  other 
countries  are  below  the  last  figure. 

Within  very  recent  years  the  tendency  of  swine  to  increase  in 
comparison  with  population  is  found  in  a  goodly  list  of  countries, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  United  States  for  the  last  three 
years,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  and  Argentina.  Other 
countries  in  this  list  are  British  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay. 

The  list  is  long  also  for  those  countries  in  whiqji  swine  are  main- 
taining about  the  same  ratio  to  population  in  recent  years.  Promi- 
nent countries  are  Russia,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  and  France. 
Minor  countries  are  Algeria,  Belgium,  British  East  Africa,  Bulgaria, 
Finland,  Japan,  Norway,  and  perhaps  Switzerland. 

Fewer  countries  exhibit  a  decline  in  ratio  of  swine  to  population, 
but  some  of  those  countries  are  of  consequence.  These  are  Australia, 
Canada,  Chile,  possibly  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Fia.  8.— Nomber  of  swine  per  capita  of  populatioo  in  specified  countries  (Table  3.) 
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CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE  COMPABED. 

NUMBER  OF  AlOMALS. 

The  general  fact  appears  to  be  that  throughout  the  world  cattle 
are  hardly  increasing  absolutely,  sheep  are  declining  in  number,  and 
swine  are  increasing.  These  conditions  extend,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  throughout  the  world.  It  would  seem  as  though 
sheep,  notwithstanding  meat  and  wool,  are  not  economic  animals, 
that  swine  are  of  the  contrary  character,  and  that  cattle  are  in  the 
balance. 

There  has  long  been  an  economic  conflict  between  the  range,  with 
its  cheap  land  and  extensive  conditions,  and  the  farm,  with  its  rela- 
tively high-priced  land  and  intensive  conditions.  The  United  States 
passed  rapidly  into  range  production  after  it  was  once  begun,  and  to 
a  large  extent  rapidly  out  of  it,  although  there  is  stiU  a  vast  area 
available  for  sheep  and  cattle  grazing. 

Argentina  has  rapidly  developed  a  beef  and  mutton  production 
and  is  still  a  promising  range  country,  yet  farms  have  encroached 
enormously  on  the  range  area  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Both 
beef  and  mutton  production  is  well  established  in  Uruguay,  with  an 
assured  future  development. 

Conditions  in  AustraUa  appear  not  to  be  favorable  to  further 
increase  in  beef  production,  and  they  inflict  great  destruction  upon 
mutton  production  at  not  infrequent  times  of  severe  drought.  A 
trade  paper's  correspondent  reports  that  a  long  drought  diminished 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  from  the  85,000,000  of  1913  to 
72,000,000  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

Efforts  are  now  under  way  to  establish  a  fresh-meat  producing 
industry  on  Brazilian  ranges,  as  much  under  control  as  in  Argentina 
or  Uruguay,  and  in  Rhodesia  under  control,  and  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  two  countries  will  eventually 
produce  enormous  quantities  of  beef. 

The  economic  strength  of  swine  has  been  demonstrated  by  40  cen- 
turies of  agriculture  in  China,  during  which  time  the  reduction  of 
farms  to  an  area  of  a  very  few  acres  has  permitted  the  hog,  alone  of 
meat  animals,  to  survive.  This  animal  is  gradually  increasing 
throughout  the  world,  and  its  importance  must  grow  if  sheep  continue 
to  decline  in  numbers  and  cattle  fail  to  produce  the  world's  beef  at 
moderate  prices.  The  inference  is  not  suggested,  however,  that  other 
countries  are  to  arrive  at  the  conditions  in  China. 

PER  CAPITA  ANIMALS. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  approximately  correct  for  the 
absolute  numbers  of  these  three  classes  of  meat  animals,  the  truth  is 
accentuated  when  comparison  is  made  with  increasing  population. 
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Sheep  are  far  from  maintaining  their  numbers  in  this  comparison, 
and  in  some  smaller  degree  cattle  fail  to  do  so,  but  in  the  case  of  swine 
there  has  been  some  gain  above  population  in  recent  years,  although 
it  may  be  a  small  one. 

EFFECTS  OF  WAR. 

RBDtrcnON  OF  STOCKS  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  without  any  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  the  European  war.  After  less  than  two  years  of  war,  the 
number  of  meat  animals  in  the  belUgerent  countries,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  countries,  has  declined.  Various  reports  indicate 
that  there  has  been  imusual  slaughter  for  food  purposes,  and  also 
slaughter  because  feeds  have  been  insufficient. 

The  effect  of  the  Cuban  rebellion,  next  preceding  the  independence 
of  that  country,  was  to  reduce  the  cattle  and  sheep  about  85  per  cent 
and  to  reduce  the  swine  by  nearly  40  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1899.  Throughout  the  area  devastated  by  the  insurrectos,  the 
live  stock  was  practically  exterminated.  Spanish  troops  and  revolu- 
tionists aUke  levied  on  all  ranches.  The  mihtary  governor  of  Cuba 
in  1902  estimated  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  neat  cattle  and 
horses  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  hogs  disappeared  during  the 
war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  War,  1899-1902,  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  practically  depleted  of  Uve  stock. 

To  what  extent  Mexico  has  lost  cattle  in  the  recent  years  of  insur- 
rection is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  cattle 
have  been  reduced  in  number  throughout  the  extensive  region 
covered. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  estimates  that 
during  the  year  ending  June  4,  1915,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  0.1  of  1  per  cent,  the  sheep  increased  1.1 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  swine  decreased  4  per  cent. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  France, 
from  December  1,  1913,  in  the  whole  RepubUc,  to  July  1,  1915,  in 
territory  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  the  number  of  cattle  in  France 
declined  17  per  cent;  sheep,  16.8  per  cent;  swine,  22.1  per  cent;  and 
goats,  67.7  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  countries  at  war,  also,  are  practically  commandeering 
the  exportable  surplus  of  meat  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Canada,  practically  commanding  the  surplus  of 
the  United  States  and  also  creating  a  beef  surplus  in  this  country. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  European  war  has  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  conditions  of  meat  distribution  from  North  and  South 
America  and  Australasia.  It  has  already  unfavorably  affected  the 
number  of  meat  animals  of  the  countries  at  war,  and  perhaps  of  some 
nonbelligerent  surplus  countries. 
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EXPORTS  OF  NINE  SURPLUS  COUNTRIES. 

Meat  is  a  food  of  high  importance  in  meat-eating  countries,  but 
half  the  people  of  the  earth  eat  little  meat.  The  Asiatics,  except  the 
Siberians,  are  in  this  class.  The  meat  eaters  are  conspicuously  of 
Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  Slavic,  Celtic,  and  Latin  descent. 

The  countries  having  much  surplus  of  meat  for  export  are  all  meat- 
eating  coimtries  and  are  few  in  number.  Nearly  all  of  these  coimtries 
derive  their  surplus  beef  and  mutton  from  cheap  land  and  the  range, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  surplus  pork  and  pork  products  are 
largely  derived  from  com. 

Substantially  all  of  the  meat-surplus  countries  of  the  world  are 
Aigentina,  AustraUa,  Canada,  Denmark  in  the  specialty  of  bacon, 
Mexico  (naturally).  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay; 
Russia,  really  a  deficiency  country,  is  for  the  present  purposes  treated 
as  a  surplus  country  on  account  of  its  gross  exports  and  potentiality, 
and  is  included  with  the  foregoing  eight  countries.  There  are  other 
countries  that  have  a  relatively  small  surplus,  Paraguay  and  Mada- 
gascar, for  instance,  and  many  other  countries  that  export  relatively 
little  while  importing  more,  for  example  Germany  and  Italy;  but  the 
few  countries  of  small  original  export  movement  all  combined  do  not 
make  a  total  of  meat  exports  that  is  worth  consideration,  and  of  course 
the  countries  that  import  more  than  they  export  are  countries  of 
deficiency  in  meat  production. 

The  nine  countries  with  sufficient  meat  surplus  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  providing  nearly  all  of  the  world's  export  trade  in 
meat,  supply  many  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  this  subject,  some 
of  which  will  be  briefly  examined. 

In  compiUng  statistics  of  the  exports  of  meat  animals,  meat,  and 
meat  products  from  nine  principal  countries,  the  information  has 
been  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  those  countries,  and  the  period 
covered  extends  back  to  1895  wherever  possible.  The  classification 
of  meat  and  meat  products  in  these  countries  is  far  from  being 
uniform  and  is  often  elaborate.  Comparabihty  of  countries  would 
be  possible  only  to  a  small  extent  if  the  statistics  were  compiled  in 
the  original  classification.  To  secure  comparability,  all  classifica- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  three  great  classes,  namely,  ''Beef  [or 
other  meat],  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen;''  "Fats  and  oils;"  "Other." 
Meat  that  is  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  fills  a  place  in  trade  very  different 
from  that  of  meats  that  are  cured,  pickled,  salted,  dried,  or  otherwise 
preserved,  and  consequently  is  placed  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  the 
ineats  that  have  been  prepared  for  indefinite  keeping  are  included  in 
the  class  of  "Other."  A  separate  class  is  made  for  "Fats  and  oils" 
on  account  of  their  characteristic  general  nature,  and  because  they 
have  more  persistently  forced  their  way  into  international  trade  than 
meats  have  done. 
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The  export  of  live  meat  animals  has  been  somewhat  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  diseases  have  gone  with  the  animals.  For  this  reason 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  have  at  times  excluded 
cattle  from  Argentina,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  While  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  beef-cattle  industry  in  surplus  countries  cattle 
had  to  be  exported,  if  at  all,  alive  for  want  of  adequate  slaughtering 
and  meat-exporting  facilities,  in  later  years  the  cheaper  cost  of  trans- 
porting meat  than  live  cattle,  the  highly  organized  and  efficient 
slaughtering  and  exporting  facilities,  and  the  practical  exclusion  of 
live  meat  animals  from  international  trade  have  combined  to  reduce 
the  export  of  live  meat  animals  to  very  small  proportions  compared 
with  the  amount  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  this  trade. 

LIVE  ANIMALS— CATTLE. 

TOTAL  OP  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.] 

The  nine  exporting  countries  covered  by  this  compilation  exported 
about  1,000,000  cattle  from  1895  to  1906,  after  which  year  the  num- 
ber remamed  at  about  800,000  until  1912. 
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FiQ.  10.— Niimber  of  live  animals  exported  from  nine  principal  countries  (Table  4). 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

About  one-third  of  the  exported  cattle  of  the  nine  countries  went 
from  the  United  States  in  1895,  and  the  fraction  increased  to  about 
three-fifths  in  1904-1906,  after  which  there  was  a  rapid  decline  almost 
to  extinction  in  1914.  As  many  as  593,409  cattle  were  exported 
from  this  country  in  1904  and  as  few  as  18,376  in  1914. 

The  bulk  of  the  cattle  shipments  from  the  United  States  has  been 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  there  has  been  a  perceptible  movement 
into  Canada,  and  from  1895  to  1909  into  Cuba. 
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OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Tables.] 

Argentina  exported  400,000  cattle  in  1895  and  the  number  declined 
to  61,000  in  1908,  from  which  there  has  been  some  recovery  to  225,000 
in  1913.  Canada's  exports  of  cattle  were  as  high  as  213,000  in  1898, 
but  the  number  has  steadily  declined  to  44,000  in  1913.  After  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  were  opened  to  foreign  cattle  in  1913  the 
Canadian  exports  rose  to  219,729  cattle  in  1914,  followed  by  185,903 
cattle  in  1915  (years  ending  Mar.  31),  almost  entirely  to  the  United 
States.  The  cattle  exports  from  Mexico  have  varied  considerably, 
going  as  high  as  314,000  m  1897  and  as  low  as  46,000  m  1907.  In 
later  years  the  number  increased  and  amoimted  to  282,000  cattle  in 
1912. 

From  Uruguay  as  many  as  203,000  cattle  were  exported  in  1909, 
but  the  number  was  usually  much  less  for  each  year  as  far  back  as 
1895.    In  1912  the  number  was  77,000. 

From  all  other  of  the  nine  countries  the  cattle  exports  have  been 
of  very  smaL  proportions. 

PERCENTAGE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  EACH  EXPORTING  COUNTRY. 
[Table  7.] 

If  the  total  cattle  exports  of  the  nine  countries  are  thought  of  as 
100  per  cent,  the  cattle  exports  from  Argentina  and  Mexico  had  in- 
creased so  as  to  be  about  one-third  each  in  1912,  the  Canadian  exports 
had  decreased  so  as  to  be  about  8  per  cent  in  that  year,  the  exports 
from  Uruguay  about  10  per  cent,  and  from  the  United  States  about 
13  per  cent. 

LIVE  ANIMALS— SHEEP. 

TOTAL  OF  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.] 

The  sheep  exports  of  the  nine  countries  20  years  ago  were  about  50 
per  cent  greater  than  those  of  cattle,  or  about  1,500,000,  but  the  num- 
ber has  dwindled  more  than  the  number  of  cattle  has,  so  that  by  1911 
it  had  become  535,000,  from  which  there  was  some  recovery  to 
695,000  in  1912. 

UNITED  STATES, 
[Tables  6  and  6.] 

From  an  export  of  406,000  sheep  in  1895  and  492,000  m  1896  from 
the  United  States,  the  number  declined  to  45,000  in  1910,  but  after- 
wards increased  to  187,000  in  1913  and  153,000  in  1914. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  exports  of  sheep  from  the  United  States 
went  to  Canada  in  1895-1904,  and  the  fraction  increased  to  94  per 
cent  in  1913.  The  United  Kingdom  received  nearly  all  of  the 
remaining  exports,  taking  more  than  one-half  of  them  from  1895- 
1909  and  as  small  a  fraction  as  1  per  cent  in  1913. 
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0OUNOS  Wt^NWO.  ,  .   


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


[Tables.] 


FiQ.  11.— Total  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts exported  from  nine  principal 
countries  (Table  4). 


Sheep  exports  from  Argentina  have  de- 
clined from  500,000  and  over  during 
1895-1899  to  about  100,000  in  very  re- 
cent years;  Canadian  sheep  exports  have 
declined  from  300,000  or  400,000  to 
14,000;  Mexican  exports  have  varied 
enormously  and  were  7,000  in  1911  and 
23,000  in  1912;  from  Russia  these  exports 
have  declined  from  100,000  in  1895  to 
26,000  in  1912,  but  from  Uruguay  they 
have  increased  since  1900  so  as  to  reach 
320,000  m  1912.  From  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  live  sheep  exports  have 
been  small,  as  also  from  all  of  the  unmen- 
tioned  nine  countries. 

LIVE  ANIMALS— SWINE. 

[Tables  4, 5,  G,  and  7.] 

The  international  movement  of  swine 
has  been  very  small,  and  from  1895  to 
1912  ranged  from  78,000  to  169,000.  The 
United  States  exports  were  as  high  as 
59,000  in  1906  and  as  low  as  4,000  in  1903, 
and  most  of  these  during  the  whole  period 
since  1895  went  to  Cuba.  Most  of  the 
swine  exports  of  the  nine  coimtries  have 
gone  from  Russia;  the  United  States 
stands  second  but  much  below,  while 
Mexico  and  Canada  are  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

BiEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— TOTAL  BEEF.  MUT- 
TON,  AND  PORK. 

TOTAL  OP  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.] 

The  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products 
from  the  nine  comitries  under  considera- 
tion reached  their  highest  figure  in  1912 
with  3,861,000,000  pounds.  The  highest 
amount  for  any  previous  year  was  3,778,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1906.  The  general 
level  of  these  exports  from  about  1898 
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to  1911  was  about  3,500,000,000  pounds.  The  smallest  total  during 
the  18  years  was  2,734,000,000  pounds  in  1895. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  in  1912  the  world^s  total  export 
of  meat  and  meat  products  from  surplus  countries  was  not  greater 
than  about  4,000,000,000  pounds,  or  not  more  than  about  150,000,000 
pounds  above  the  total  for  the  nine  coimtries. 

UNTTBD  8TATBB. 
[Tables.] 

So  erroneous  and  so  misinformed  has  been  the  recent  public 
opinion  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  meat  production  and 
consumption  in  this  country  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  fact  that  in  1914  the  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  amounted 
to  as  much  as  1,115,000,000  poimds.  During  1915  (year  ending 
June  30  as  before),  however,  the  European  war  caused  increase  of 
exports  and  they  amounted  to  1,544,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  in  which  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  again  became 
prominent.  Certainly  as  late  as  1913  the  United  States  exceeded 
Argentina  as  an  exporter  of  meat  and  meat,  products,  and  of  course 
no  other  country  is  a  competitor  for  first  place. 

The  highest  amount  of  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  ever 
sent  out  of  this  country  was  2,311,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  to  which 
there  had  been  an  increase  from  1,530,000,000  pounds  in  1895. 
Subsequent  to  1899  there  was  a  decrease  with  fluctuations  to 
1,037,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  after  which  the  exports  were 
1,193,000,000  in  1911,  1,356,000,000  in  1912,  1,196,000,000  in  1913, 
1,115,000,000  in  1914,  and  1,544,000,000  in  1915. 

Principal  countries  to  which  conngrud, 
[Table  6.] 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  by  far  the  principal  meat  customer 
of  the  United  States.  That  country  received  over  58  per  cent  of 
this  country's  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  1895  to  1904, 
but  the  fraction  has  steadily  declined  to  41  per  cent  in  1913.  Ger- 
many stands  next  in  importance  as  a  customer,  receiving  a  nearly 
uniform  fraction  of  our  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  ranging 
since  lr895  from  about  13  to  18  per  cent.  The  Netherlands  has 
gained  in  importance  as  a  customer  and  has  increased  its  fraction 
from  8  to  about  12  per  cent  since  1895. 

Next  in  order  is  Cuba,  which  has  increased  its  takings  of  meat 
and  meat  products  from  this  country  from  2  per  cent  in  1895-1904 
to  over  6  per  cent  in  1913.  Belgium  has  taken  about  3i  percent; 
Canada's  fraction  has  increased  from  about  IJ  to  3J  per  cent.  Other 
countries  are  of  less  account. 
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OTHBR  COUNTRIB8. 
ITabh'  6.) 

Argentina  exported  1,149,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
products  in  1913,  or  47,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  United  States 
did  in  that  year.  The  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  that 
country  in  1911  and  1912  were  slightly  above  the  amount  for  1913. 
In  1895  Ai^entina  exported  313,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
products;  there  was  a  rapid  decline  to  251,000,000  pounds  in  1899, 
after  which  the  increase  was  remarkably  strong  to.  1,204,000,000 
poxmds  in  1912,  followed  by  a  decline  of  about  55,000,000  pounds 
for  the  next  year. 

Third  in  importance  among  the  suiplus  meat-exporting  countries 
is  Australia,  but  the  quantity  is  abruptly  changeable.  As  far  back 
as  1895  the  export  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  that  colony  was 
365,000,000  pounds,  but  the  quantity  declined  quickly  to  240,000,000 
poxmds  in  1898,  and  again  to  137,000,000  poxmds  in  1903,  at  a  time 
when  severe  drought  had  greatly  reduced  sheep.  Since  that  dis- 
astrous year,  the  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  Australia 
rapidly  increased  to  485,000,000  poxmds  in  1910,  but  a  decline  fol- 
lowed to  423,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

The  fourth  place  is  hold  by  New  Zealand,  from  which  the  exports 
of  meat  and  meat  products  have  increased  from  157,000,000  pounds 
in  1895  to  357,000,000  pounds  in  1910.  In  1911,  however,  the 
quantity  fell  to  298,000,000  pounds. 

The  intelligent  procedure  by  which  Denmark  has  built  up  an 
enormous  export  trade  in  bacon  has  won  wide  admiration.  That 
country  exported  263,000,000  poimds  of  bacon  and  hams  in  1912, 
or  the  largest  amount  in  its  history,  and  this  quantity  had  grown 
from  134,000,000  pounds  in  1895. 

Uruguay,  as  late  as  1912,  was  far  from  reaching  the  total  export 
of  New  Zealand,  and  had  made  no  such  remarkable  growth.  In 
1895  Uruguay  exported  168,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
products,  but  the  amount  had  fallen  to  129,000,000  pounds  by  1902, 
after  which  there  were  fluctuations  rising  as  high  as  204,000,000 
pounds  in  1910,  and  falhng  as  low  as  150,000,000  pounds  in  1905. 
The  exports  for  1912  were  184,000,000  pounds. 

Canada  has  fallen  away  as  an  exporter  of  meat  and  meat  products 
since  its  high-water  mark  of  165,000,000  pounds  in  1905,  to  which 
the  quantity  had  risen  from  53,000,000  pounds  in  1895.  Tlie  decline 
to  46,000,000  pounds  in  1913  registered  a  loss  of  72  per  cent  of  the 
exports  of  1905.  The  exports  of  1913  were  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  year  preceding. 

Russia  has  grown  to  bo  a  moat-exporting  country  of  some  account, 
and  in  1912  shipped  55,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  to 
foreign  countries.  Tliese  exports  had  grown  from  15,000,000 
pounds  in  1895. 
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Mexico  has  exported  little  meat  and  meat  products.  The  quantity 
has  never  exceeded  the  402,000  pounds  of  1911,  except  in  1899 
with  707,000  pounds  and  in  1910,  when  there  was  an  extraordinary 
export  of  1,581,000  pounds. 

PBRCENTAOB  CONTRIBUTED  BY  BACH  EXPORTINQ  COUNTRY. 
[Table  7.] 

In  the  grand  total  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  the 
nme  countries  under  consideration  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  feD  away  one-half  from  1895-1904  to  1910,  or  from  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  to  31  per  cent;  but  since  1910  the  relative  position 
of  the  United  States  has  become  stronger,  so  that  in  1912  this  country 
exported  35  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  nine  principal  surplus  coimtries. 

Argentina  gained  rapidly  from  11  per  cent  in  1895-1904  to  32  per 
cent  in  1911,  but  dropped  to  31  per  cent  in  1912. 

Australia  gained  in  the  grand  total  of  the  nine  countries  from  7.6 
per  cent  in  the  earlier  years  to  14.5  per  cent  in  1910,  from  which  the 
fraction  fell  to  11  per  cent  in  1912. 

Now  Zealand,  like  Australia,  increased  its  fraction  to  1910  and 
afterwards  suffered  a  decUne,  the  course  of  the  percentage  being  from 
7  in  the  earlier  years  to  11  in  1910  and  then  to  7.7  in  1912. 

Denmark's  bacon  and  ham  exports  are  a  considerable  fraction  of 
the  entire  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  the  nine  surplus 
countries.  Beginning  with  a  fraction  of  4.8  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total  in  the  earlier  years,  the  bacon  and  hams  of  this  httle  country 
grew  to  6.8  per  cent  in  1912. 

Uruguay's  exports  grew  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  nine 
countries  in  1910,  but  subsequently  declined  to  4.8  per  cent  in  1912. 

Canada  had  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  nine  coun- 
tries in  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  earlier  years,  but  the  fraction 
declined  to  1.8  per  cent  in  1911,  followed  by  2  per  cent  in  1912. 

Russia's  export  trade  in  meat  and  moat  products  had  grown  to  be 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  in  1912.  Mexico's  fraction  is  too 
small  for  expression. 

MBAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— TOTAL  FATS  AND  OILSL 

TOTAL  OP  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.1 

This  group  of  meat  products  has  remained  quite  uniform  for  18 
years  at  about  1,000,000,000  pounds  in  the  total  exports  of  the  nine 
surplus  countries  under  consideration.  The  quantity  was  no  lower 
than  852,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  and  was  as  high  as  1,280,000,000 
pounds  in  1906,  but  this  was  an  exceptionally  large  quantity.  The 
exports  of  fats  and  oils  in  1912  were  1,158,000,000  pounds,  a  quan- 
tity that  has  been  exceeded  in  only  four  years.  . 
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UNTTBD  STATES. 


[Tables  5  and  6.] 

Fats  and  oils  are  the  strongest  feature  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  meat  and  meat  products.  This  group  of  commodi- 
ties weighed  593,000,000  pounds  in  the  exports  of  1895  and  the 
quantity  soon  grew  to  975,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  after  which  it 

/>/9//A//>c  clined  to  654,000,000 
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pounds  in  1903, 
quickly  followed  by 
the  high-water  mark 
of  1,063,000,000 
pounds  in  1906. 
Thereafter  the  de- 
cline was  rapid  to 
523,000,000  pounds  in 
1910,  followed  by  an 
increase  to  766,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1912, 
with  again  a  decline 
to  630,000,000  pounds 
in  1914,  and  to  620,- 
000,000  pounds  in 
1915. 

More  than  one-half 
of  these  fats  and  oils 
has  been  exported 
about  equally  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and 
to  Germany,  and  the 
former  country  took 
about  30  per  cent  of 
them  in  1895-1904, 
but  the  fraction  had 
declined  to  about  27 
per  cent  in  1913. 
Germany  received 
nearly  27  per  cent  of  them  in  the  earlier  years  and  27.6  per  cent  of 
them  in  1913. 

A  loading  use  of  the  beef  fat  imported  by  European  countries  is 
for  making  oleomargarin,  and  this  industry  has  developed  so  largely 
in  the  Netherlands  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  beef  tallow  exported 
from  this  country  has  gone  to  that  one,  constituting  over  one-sixth 
of  the  exports  of  fats  and  oils  from  this  country. 
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12.— Fats  and  oils  exported  from  nine  principal  countries 
(Table  4). 
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On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  has  taken  lard,  and  this  has  been  about 
6  or  7  per  cent  in  recent  years  of  the  total  exports  of  fats  and  oils 
from  the  United  States. 

Belgium  has  taken  about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  fats  and  oils 
of  this  country  for  making  oleomargarin.  Canada  has  received  a 
growing  fraction,  reaching  3.6  per  cent  in  1913  for  various  uses, 
France  has  taken  2  to  4  per  cent,  Norway  as  much  as  2  per  cent, 
and  other  countries  smaller  fractions. 

PERCENTAGE  CONTRIBIH'ED  BT  EACH  EXPORTING  COUNTBT. 
[Table  7.] 

The  United  States  is  of  more  importance  in  the  export  of  animal 
fats  and  oils  than  aU  of  the  other  eight  countries  under  consideration 
combined.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  total  exports  of  fats 
and  oils  were  from  this  country  from  1895  to  1909,  as  a  general  aver- 
age. In  1910  the  fraction  was  only  57  per  cent,  but  it  grew  to  66 
per  cent  in  1912,  or  about  two-thirds  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  world's  surplus  exports  of  fats  and  oils. 

Argentina  is  now  easUy  second  in  importance,  but  it  is  far  below 
the  United  States,  since  its  fraction  of  the  world's  surplus  trade  in 
animal  fats  and  oils  is  only  about  16  per  cent.  AustraUa  has  about 
11  per  cent  of  this  trade,  New  Zealand  4  per  cent,  and  Uruguay 
over  3  per  cent.    In  the  other  countries  the  fraction  is  a  mere  trace. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— BEEF:  TOTAL. 

TOTAL  OP  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.] 

The  total  exports  of  the  nine  surplus  countries  under  consideration 
in  beef  and  beef  products  increased  from  about  1,100,000,000  pounds 
in  1895  to  1,649,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  a  gain  of  about  50  per  cent 
in  18  years,  and  this  gain  has  been  quite  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  period. 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

This  country  has  played  a  striking  part  in  the  course  of  its  contri- 
bution to  this  class  of  moat  and  meat  products.  Beginning  with 
exports  of  433,000,000  pounds  of  beef  and  beef  products  in  1895, 
the  amount  grew  to  705,000,000  pounds  in  1901,  sagged  to  546,000,000 
pounds  two  years  afterwards,  and  rebounded  to  734,000,000  pounds  in 
1906,  after  which  year  the  dechne  was  to  151,000^,000  pounds  in  1914, 
little  of  which  was  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef;  but  the  exports 
expanded  to  395,000,000  pounds  in  1915  on  account  of  the  European 
war. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  took  more  than  one-half 
of  the  exports  of  beef  and  beef  products  from  the  United  States,  but, 
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as  that  cotintry  found  that  it  must  depend  more  and  more  on  Argen- 
tina and  other  coimtries  for  meat,  it  has  taken  a  smaller  and  smaller 
fraction  of  this  coimtry's  exports  until  the  fraction  fell  to  14  per  cent 
in  1913. 

On  account  of  its  demand  for  great  quantities  of  beef  taUow,  the 
Netherlands  has  increased  its  takings  of  exports  of  beef  and  beef 
products  from  this  country  from  14  per  cent  in  the  earlier  years  to 
30  per  cent  and  over  in  1912  and  1913. 

In  the  meantime  Germany  received  a  larger  and  larger  fraction, 
beginning  with  about  8  per  cent  of  our  exports  of  beef  and  beef  products 
in  the  earher  years  and  reaching  14.4  per  cent  in  1913. 

France  rapidly  increased  its  imports  of  this  class  of  meat  from  the 
United  States,  in  very  recent  years,  and  the  fraction  of  this  country's 
exports  going  to  that  country  increased  from  1.4  per  cent  in  1910  to 
4.7  per  cent  in  1913.  This  last  percentage  represents  Norway  in  the 
later  years.  From  2  to  3  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports  of  this 
class  of  meat  and  meat  products  have  been  taken  in  the  later  years 
by  Belgium,  British  West  Indies,  and  Denmark. 

OTHER  COUNTBIS8. 
{Tables.] 

Argentina's  export  trade  in  beef  and  beef  products  grew  enormously 
from  116,000,000  poimds  in  1899  to  970,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 
Australia  is  maintaining  a  larger  export  trade  in  beef  and  beef  products 
than  ever  before.  The  beef-producing  industry  supplied  an  export 
of  250,000,000  pounds  in  1895,  but  disasters  caused  a  decline  to 
89,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  after  which  year  the  increase  was  rapid  to 
263,000,000  pounds  m  1912. 

Uruguay  follows  Australia  as  an  important  beef-exporting  country. 
As  long  ago  as  1895  its  exports  amounted  to  167,000,000  pounds,  and 
by  1904  the  amoimt  had  become  177,000,000  pounds,  but  there  had 
been  some  fluctuations  in  the  meantime.  Subsequent  to  1904  the 
exports  have  not  been  so  large  as  before  that  year,  and  by  1912  had 
fallen  to  124,000,000  poimds. 

New  Zealand  has  had  a  fluctuating  export  trade  in  beef  and  beef 
products,  but  on  the  whole  the  quantity  grew  from  31,000,000  pounds 
in  1895  to  109,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  but  there  was  great  decline  in 
the  foUowing  year  to  69,000,000  pounds. 

Canada  has  a  small  and  erratic  record  in  exports  of  beef  and  beef 
products.  As  long  ago  as  1895,  5,700,000  pounds  were  exported,  but 
in  the  next  year  only  432,000  pounds.  The  largest  export  was 
11,443,000  pounds  in  1901;  subsequent  to  that  year  the  exports  have 
ranged  from  1,000,000  to  about  4,500,000  pounds  annually. 

Exports  of  berf  and  beef  products  from  Russia  and  Mexico  have 
been  too  small  for  mention. 
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PBRCENTAOE  CONTBIBUTED  BY  EACH  EXPORTING  COUNTRY. 
[Table  7.] 

Since  1910  Argentina  has  supplied  more  than  one-half  of  the  beef 
and  beef  products  exported  by  the  surplus  countries  under  considera- 
tion.   In  1912  the  fraction  was  58  per  cent. 

In  the  10  years  1895-1904,  the  United  States  contributed  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  beef  and  beef  products  of  these  countries; 
but  the  percentage  declined  to  42  during  the  five  years  1905-1909,  and 
thereafter  rapidly  fell  to  14  per  cent  in  1912. 

In  1912  Australia  passed  the  United  States  as  an  exporter  of  beef 
and  beef  products,  and  contributed  16  per  cent  to  the  grand  total 
exports  of  the  nine  surplus  countries.  This  change  in  relative  position, 
however,  was  because  of  the  great  decline  of  the  United  States,  since 
Australia  had  a  slight  decline  after  1910.  In  the  beef  export  trade  of 
the  nine  coimtries  Australia  has  relatively  gained  little  since  the 
10-year  period,  1895-1904,  during  which  time  that  country  contributed 
13  per  cent  to  the  total  of  these  countries. 

As  a  factor  in  the  export  trade  in  beef  and  beef  products  Uruguay 
has  relatively  declined  in  its  contribution  to  the  total  from  13.3  per 
cent  in  1895-1904  to  7.5  per  cent  in  1912. 

New  Zealand  in  1912  occupied  a  lower  place  relatively  in  the  total 
trade  of  these  countries  in  beef  and  beef  products  than  it  has  occupied 
since  the  earlier  years.  In  the  year  mentioned  its  fraction  of  the  total 
trade  was  4.2  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  10  years  1895-1904  its  fraction 
was  4.7  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  from  the  earlier  years  to  7.2 
per  cent  in  1910,  but  the  subsequent  decline  has  been  relatively  great. 

Canada's  share  of  the  total  export  trade  of  beef  and  beef  products 
is  only  0.1  or  0.2  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  earUer  years  did  not  average 
more  than  0.3  of  1  per  cent. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— BEEF:  FRESH,  CHILLED,  AND  FROZEN. 
TOTAL  OF  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.] 

This  export  trade  has  increased  enormously  in  the  18  years  ending 
with  1912.  The  nine  surplus  countries  exported  265,000,000  pounds 
of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  in  1895,  and  increased  the  amount 
until  in  1912  it  became  913,000,000  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration was  supplied  by  the  United  States.  The  quantity  derived 
from  this  country  rapidly  increased  from  191,000,000  pounds  in  1895 
to  352,000,000  pounds  in  1901,  which  was  high-water  mark,  but  the 
quantity  remained  high  to  1907,  in  which  year  these  exports  were 
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282,000,000  pounds.  In  the  next  year  the  amount  fell  to  201,000,000, 
followed  successively  by  123,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  76,000,000  pounds 
in  1910,  43,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  15,000,000  pounds  in  1912, 
7,000,000  poimds  in  1913,  and  only  6,000,000  poimds  in  1914,  sub- 
stantially an  extinction  of  this  trade,  but  the  demands  of  the  bellig- 
erent European  nations  raised  the  exports  to  170,000,000  poTinds 
in  1915. 

The  United  States  practically  dominated  the  world's  export  trade 

in  fresh,  chilled,  and 
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frozen  beef  10  to  20 
years  ago,  with  its 
contribution  of  over 
63  per  cent  to  the 
total  export  trade  of 
the  nine  surplus  coun- 
tries as  an  average  for 
the  10  years  1895- 
1904.  For  the  next 
five  years  the  average 
fell  to  33  per  cent,  and 
in  the  next  year,  1910, 
the  fraction  was  9.4 
per  cent,  in  1911,  4.9 
per  cent,  and  in  1912 
only  1.6  per  cent. 

While  the  United 
States  was  suffering 
this  downfall  in  ex- 
ports of  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef,  Ar- 

Fio.  13.— Fresh,  chilled,  and  frosen  meat  exported  from  nine  principal  gentina  greW  f  rom  1 7 
countries  (Table  4).  p^^. 

export  trade  in  the  earlier  years  to  80  per  cent  in  1912.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  15  per  cent  due  to  Australia,  and  3  per  cent  due  to 
New  Zealand,  in  1912,  almost  the  entire  export  trade  in  this  class  of 
beef  is  accounted  for. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
(Tables.] 

During  the  period  of  decline  for  the  United  States,  Argentina 
readily  suppUed  the  deficiency.  Indeed,  Argentina  in  1913  exported 
more  than  twice  as  much  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  as  the  United 
States  ever  did  in  one  year,  the  quantity  being  807,000,000  pounds. 
This  trade  in  1895  was  only  3,500,000  pounds.  In  1905,  Aigentina 
passed  the  United  States  as  an  exporter  of  this  meat. 
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Australia  passed  the  United  States  in  the  export  of  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef  in  1910,  and  in  1912  the  exports  amounted  to 
1     142,000,000  poimds,  having  grown  from  69,000,000  pounds  in  1895, 
I     and  52,000,000  pounds  m  1896. 

I  New  Zealand  also,  an  exporter  of  this  class  of  beef,  passed  this 
!  country  in  1912.  From  the  small  beginning  of  exports  amounting 
to  only  1,350,000  pounds  in  1895,  New  Zealand  rapidly  developed 
this  export  trade  to  35,000,000  pounds  in  1900,  but  the  quantity  fell 
off  largely  within  a  few  years  to  16,000,000  pounds  in  1905,  after 
which  the  quantity  again  rose  rapidly  to  57,000,000  pounds  in  1910, 
but  the  amoimt  dropped  to  27,000,000  pounds  in  1911, 

At  no  time,  to  1913,  has  Canada  had  an  export  trade  in  this  class 
of  beef,  nor,  to  1912,  have  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Uruguay,  except  for 
the  last  country  a  sporadic  export  of  less  than  7,000  pounds  in  1905. 

PSRCENTAQE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  BACH  EXPORTINO  COUNTRY. 
(Table  7.1 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  shifting  of  surplus  countries  in  rela- 
tive position  in  the  export  of  fresh,  cnilled,  and  frozen  beef  during 
the  18  years.  The  United  States  had  the  leading  place  during  the 
1(7  years  1895-1904,  during  which  time  it  contributed  over  63  per 
cent  to  the  total  export  trade  of  these  surplus  countries  in  this  class 
of  beef,  but  in  the  next  5  years,  1905-1909,  this  country  fell  to  33 
per  cent,  in  1910  to  9.4  per  cent,  in  1911  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  1912 
to  1.6  per  cent. 

During  this  long  period  of  years.  New  Zealand  increased  its  con- 
tribution from  4  per  cent  in  1895-1904  to  7  per  cent  in  1910,  after 
which  there  was  a  decline  to  3  per  cent  in  1912. 

Australia  substantially  held  the  same  relative  position  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  with  some  depression  in  the  intermediate  years.  Its 
fraction  of  this  trade  in  1912  was  15  per  cent. 
Therefore  it  appears  that  Argentina's  enormous  increase  in  exports 
1     of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  has  not  only  equaled  the  loss  from  the 
!     exports  of  the  United  States  and  the  comparatively  small  loss  from 
the  exports  of  New  Zealand,  but  has  inmiensely  increased  the  total 
exports  of  the  surplus  countries  as  well.   Abo,  observation  of  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cattle  in  prominent  countries  of  deficient 
beef  production  indicates  that  Argentina  has  also  been  supplying 
i     beef  to  offset  growing  deficiencies  in  some  of  those  countries. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— BEEF:  FATS  AND  OOiS. 

I  TOTAL  OF  NINE  COUNTRIES. 

[Table  4.] 

The  beef  fats  and  oils  have  not  increased  in  the  export  trade  to 
j     anywhere  near  the  degree  that  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  has. 
38825'*— 16  6 
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From  1895  to  1911  these  fats  and  oils  in  the  export  trade  of  the  nine 
countries  increased  from  461,000,000  poimds  to  586,000,000  pounds, 
a  larger  amount  than  for  any  preceding  year,  and  then  fell  to  553,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1912.  It  is  a  persistent  trade,  on  account  of  the 
active  demand  for  beef  tallow  in  Europe. 

UNITED  ;3TATB8. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

The  export  trade  of  this  coimtry  in  beef  fats  and  oils  has  by  no 
means  suffered  the  extinction  that  the  export  trade  in  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef  almost  did  in  1914,  yet  its  decline  in  recent  years  is 
very  marked.  The  exports  of  these  fats  and  oils  increased  from 
114,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  256,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  and 
thereafter  declined  to  161,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  but  the  subsequent 
increase  was  rapid  to  328,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  followed  by  a  de- 
cided drop  to  118,000,000  pounds  m  1914,  followed  by  117,000,000 
poimds  in  1915. 

For  many  years,  the  Netherlands  took  about  two-fifths  of  the 
exports  of  beef  fats  and  oils  from  this  country,  and  Germany  about 
one-sixth.  The  United  Kingdom  received  over  one-tenth  in  later 
years;  Belgium,  France,  and  Norway  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  and  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Italy  still  smaller  fractions. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  5.] 

Argentina  has  increased  its  exports  of  beef  fats  and  oils  from 
89,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  154,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  but  the 
latter  amoimt  was  much  exceeded  in  1911  and  1912. 

Austraha's  exports  in  these  fats  and 'oils  were  181,000,000  pounds 
in  1895,  from  which  there  was  a  decline  to  28,000,000  poimds  in  1903, 
but  there  was  a  rise  to  153,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  followed  by  a  drop 
to  121,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

New  Zealand's  exports  of  beef  fats  and  oils  have  ranged  from 
25,000,000  pounds  to  51,000,000  pounds  since  1895,  the  latter  amoimt 
being  for  1910.  In  1911,  however,  the  quantity  fell  to  41,000,000 
poimds. 

Uruguay  maintains  about  the  same  place  that  is  occupied  by  New 
Zealand  in  the  export  of  these  fats  and  oils,  although  it  began  the 
period  under  review  with  a  higher  place  than  that  occupied  by  New 
Zealand.  On  the  whole,  the  exports  from  Uruguay  have  declined 
from  46,000,000  pounds  in  1895  and  1896  to  about  40,000,000  pounds 
in  1912. 

PERCENTAGE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  EACH  EXPORTING  COUNTRY. 
(Table  7.] 

To  the  total  exports  of  beef  fats  and  oils  from  the  nine  surplus 
countries,  the  United  States  contributed  46  per  cent  in  1895-1904, 
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and  53  per  cent  in  1905-1909.  During  1910,  1911,  and  1912  the  frac- 
tion remained  constant  at  about  30  per  cent. 

Australia  had  a  growing  importance  until  1910,  wHen  its  fraction 
of  this  export  trade  reached  27  per  cent,  but  by  1912  this  had  decreased 
to  22  per  cent.  New  Zealand's  fraction  in  1912,  7.3  per  cent,  is  a 
little  below  its  average  for  the  10-year  period  beginning  with  1895; 
and  Uruguay,  with  7.2  per  cent  in  1912,  barely  equals  its  average 
percentage  for  the 

whole  period  under  ^o%%%ol  S}«5;S§J§oS55^§&§5^^.5! 
review.  OM/rT£D  ^  ^  5 

It  has  remained  for 
Argen&ia  to  supply 
what  has  been  lost  in 
the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  in 
beef  fats  and  oils;  that 
country's  fraction  of 
the  total  increased 
from  17  per  cent  in 
1895-1904  to  33  per 
cent  in  1912. 

HEAT  AND  MEAT  PROD- 
UCTS— BEEP:  ^OTHES. 

TOTAL  OF  NINB  COUMTBIE8. 
[Tftble4.] 

The  beef-importing 
part  of  the  world  has 
more  and  more  de- 
manded fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef;  in  a 
much  less  degree  it 
has  increased  its  de- 
mand for  beef  fats  and 

oils;  but  Its  demand  pio.  i4.-Meat  and  meat  products  other  than  fresh,  cMled,  and  troMO 
for  pickled,  salted,      mmt  and  fats  and  oils  exported  firom  nine  principal  oountrieB 

cured,  and  other  pre-  ^^^^ 

served  beef  has  greatly  declined.  In  1895,  the  nine  surplus  coimtriee 
here  under  consideration  exported  376,000,000  pounds  of  this  miscel- 
laneous class  of  beef,  and  during  no  subsequent  year  has  this  amount 
been  equaled;  indeed,  the  amount  has  persistently  and  with  regu- 
larity declined  to  195,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  and  to  155,000,000 
pounds  in  1912.  During  18  years,  the  nine  countries  lost  three-fifths 
of  this  trade,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  was  offset  by  the 
gain  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef. 
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UNITBD  8TATB8. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

The  exports  of  this  miscellaneous  class  of  beef  from  the  United 
States  have  declined  to  comparatively  small  proportions  since  1895, 
when  127,000,000  pounds  were  exported.  Although,  in  1906,  a 
year  of  overslaugh tering,  146,000,000  pounds  of  this  miscellaneous 
class  of  beef  were  exported,  in  the  following  year,  1907,  the  amount 
fell  to  80,000,000  pounds,  and  thereafter  declined  to  27,000,000 
poimds  in  1914,  four  times  the  quantity  of  exported  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef,  but  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  exports  of  beef  fats 
and  oils.  In  1915  European  demands  increased  these  exports  to 
107,000,000  pounds. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  principal  customer  of  this 
country  in  taking  this  miscellaneous  class  of  beef,  but  that  country 
has  taken  a  less  and  less  fraction  until,  in  1913,  the  fraction  was  28 
per  cent.  Germany  has  been  the  customer  next  in  importance  and 
has  taken  about  10  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports  of  this  miscel- 
laneous class  of  beef  during  the  18  years.  Smaller  fractions  have  been 
distributed  to  Norway,  British  West  Indies,  Canada,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  British  South  Africa,  Cuba,  Denmark,  and  France. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Tabled.] 

Uruguay  has  been  quite  as  prominent  as  the  United  States  in  the 
exports  of  this  miscellaneous  class  of  beef  for  many  years,  and  in 
the  later  years  more  prominent.  Uruguay's  exports  in  1895  were 
121,000,000  pounds,  and  by  1904  the  quantity  had  reached  131,000,000 
poimds,  but  no  subsequent  year  has  equaled  this;  in  1910,  the  quan- 
tity was  115,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1912  only  84,000,000  pounds,  or 
a  quantity  lower  than  for  any  year  during  the  period  under  review. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Argentina  had  a  larger  export  trade  in  this 
miscellaneous  class  of  beef  than  it  has  since  had  during  the  18  years 
under  review.  A  steady  and  marked  decline  from  121,000,000 
pounds  in  1895  has  followed  to  9,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 

Canada  in  1901  had  a  trade  in  this  miscellaneous  class  of  beef 
amounting  to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds,  but  in  no  other  year  has  this 
quantity  been  nearly  approached.  In  the  following  year  the  quan- 
tity was  4,300,000  poundis,  and  afterwards  the  decline  was  to  950,000 
pounds  in  1912  and  1,600,000  pounds  in  1913. 

New  Zealand  has  had  a  small  trade  in  this  miscellaneous  class  of 
beef,  which  rose  to  1,500,000  pounds  in  1909,  and  afterwards  declined 
to  1,200,000  pounds  in  1911. 
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FKBCBNTAOB  OONTBIBUTBD  BT  BACH  BXPOBTINO  COUMTRT. 

[Table  7.] 

As  far  back  as  1895  Uruguay  has  held  leading  place  in  exports  of 
this  miscellaneous  class  of  beef.  This  is  largely  because  of  exports 
of  jerked  or  dried  beef.  This  country,  however,  is  losing  its  relative 
position  since,  although  it  supplied  40  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the 
nine  exporting  countries  during  the  10  years  1895-1904,  and  increased 
the  fraction  to  60.5  per  cent  in  1910,  there  has  been  a  subsequent 
decline  to  54  per  cent  in  1912,  mainly  on  account  of  relative  increase 
of  this  class  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  which  from  1910  to 
1912  were  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  many  previous 
years  the  United  States  had  supplied  about  two-fifths  of  the  total. 
I  Since  1905,  Argentina  has  suppKed  about  one-ninth  to  one-eighth 
I  of  this  trade,  but  in  former  years,  when  jerked  beef  was  more  promi- 
nent in  the  export  trade  of  that  country,  the  fraction  was  about 
one-fifth. 

Australia  does  not  separately  report  preserved  beef;  New  Zealand 
I     and  Canada  export  less  than  1  per  cent  each. 

BEEP  EXPORTS  SUMMARY. 

Briefly  reviewed,  the  beef  export  statistics  show  that  the  demand 
for  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  by  importing  countries  has  enor- 
mously increased  during  the  last  20  years,  during  which  time  the 
United  States  lost  its  dominating  position  by  1914  and  became  an 
importer  of  more  beef  of  this  sort  than  it  exported  by  240,000,000 
pounds  in  that  year. 

Argentina  has  taken  the  lost  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
supply  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  and  made  it  immensely  more 
important  than  the  United  States  did. 

I       Uruguay  is  now  beginning  to  supplement  Argentina's  great  supply 

I  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  with  a  small  production,  and  the 
expectation  is  that  this  production  will  rapidly  increase.  If  Argen- 
tina is  to  continue  to  slaughter  cattle  to  the  limit,  as  has  been'  done 
since  1908,  the  new  supply  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  from 
Uruguay  may  be  of  some  moment  to  the  increasing  world's  demand. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  apparently  in  a  stationary  or 
declining  position  in  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  beef. 

I  The  great  demand  for  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  throughout 
the  meat-eating  world  from  surplus  countries  has  threatened  an 

I  overslaughter  of  cattle  in  recent  years ;  indeed,  it  is  known  that  there 
has  been  overslaughter  at  times  from  this  cause,  but  there  is  a  com- 
plication with  other  causes  of  overslaughter,  as,  for  instance,  con- 
version of  range  into  farms,  high  prices  of  beef  cattle,  shortage  and 
high  costs  of  pasturage  and  feed,  etc. 
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Beef  that  is  dried,  salted,  pickled,  and  otherwise  preserved  has 
greatly  lost  its  old-time  relative  position  in  the  world's  trade  in  favor 
of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  but  beef  tallow  finds  an  enduring 
demand  for  manufacture  into  oleomargarin. 

In  the  supply  of  export  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  Ai^entina 
now  handles  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand 
handle  the  remainder,  except  that  the  United  States  reappeared  in 
1915,  perhaps  temporarily. 

Ai^entina  and  the  United  States  each  supply  nearly  one-third  of 
the  beef  fats  and  oils,  Australia  about  one-fifth,  and  New  Zealand 
and  Uruguay  each  about  7  per  cent. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  variously  preserved  beef  is  supplied  by 
Uruguay,  nearly  one-third  by  the  United  States,  and  about  one- 
eighth  by  Argentina. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  export  supply  of  beef  and  beef  products 
of  the  world  is  highly  centralized,  with  three-fifths  going  from  Ai^en- 
tina,  one-seventh  going  each  from  AustraUa  and  the  United  States 
(1912),  and  smaller  but  appreciable  fractions  going  from  Uruguay 
and  New  Zealand. 

BfEAT  AND  BfEAT  PRODUCTS— MUTTON. 
TOTAL  OF  NINE  COUNTRISB. 
[Table  4.] 

Exported  mutton  is  all  frozen,  and  there  are  almost  no  mutton 
products  that  are  itemized  in  the  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  nine 
surplus  countries  under  consideration.  Mutton  tallow  is  mentioned 
by  one  country. 

The  mutton  exports  of  the  nine  surplus  countries  were  283,000,000 
poimds  in  1895,  and,  with  fluctuations,  they  increased  to  414,000,000 
pounds  in  1902,  498,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  and  to  594,000,000 
pounds  in  1910.  This  increase  of  about  100,000,000  pounds  from 
1909  to  1910  was  followed  by  a  decrease  to  541,000,000  pounds  in 
1911,  and  to  489,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Tables  6  and  6.1 

The  United  States  has  never  been  an  exporter  of  mutton  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  find  a  separate  statement  in  the  export  statistics  of  this 
country  until  1877;  in  1895,  591,000  pounds  were  recorded.  The 
quantity  increased  to  2,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  to  3,600,000  pounds 
in  1912,  to  5,300,000  pounds  in  1913,  and  in  1914  dropped  to  4,700,000 
pounds  and  to  3,877,000  pounds  in  1915. 
Most  of  this  exported  mutton  went  to  Canada  in  recent  years, 
,  From  1907  to  1909,  16  per  cent  of  the  total  mutton  exports  from  this 
country  went  to  Canada,  and  the  fraction  rapidly  increased  to  80 
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per  cent  in  1913.  During  this  period  the  exports  to  the  United 
Eingdon  declined  from  43  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  5.J 

New  Zealand  is  by  far  the  principal  mutton-exporting  country,  but 
seems  to  occupy  a  stationary  position  in  quantity  of  exports  since 
1902.  Twenty  years  ago,  this  country  exported  121,000,000  po\mds 
of  mutton,  and,  with  fluctuations,  the  quantity  increased  to  over 
228,000,000  pounds  in  1903.  No  subsequent  year  has  equalidd  this 
amount,  but  in  1909  the  quantity  reached  223,000,000  poimds,  and 
in  1910  less  than  228,000,000  pounds,  or  very  nearly  the  quantity 
of  1903.  In  1911,  the  exports  were  212,000,000  pounds,  a  quantity 
that  has  been  exceeded  in  only  three  years. 

Argentina  may  safely  be  regarded  as  second  in  importance  in 
exports  of  mutton,  although  Australia  has  exceeded  ^t  in  a  few  years. 
In  1895,  Argentina  exported  92,000,000  pounds  of  mutton,  and  the 
quantity  rapidly  increased  to  195,000,000  pounds  in  1904,  a  quantity 
that  has  not  subsequently  been  equaled,  but,  although  the  quantity 
descended  as  low  as  147,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  it  rose  as  high  as 
189,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  but  since  that  year  the  quantity  fell  to 
101,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 

The  course  of  mutton  exports  from  Australia  began,  as  far  as  this 
survey  goes,  with  66,000,000  pounds  in  1895,  jumped  to  85,000,000 
pounds  the  next  year,  but  descended  to  36,000,000  pounds  by  1903, 
after  which  it  rose  to  117,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  followed  by  a  great 
increase  to  190,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  followed  by  a  great  decline  to 
115,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

Uruguay  exported  as  much  as  9,600,000  pounds  of  mutton  in  1909, 
but  the  quantity  for  1912  was  only  3,300,000  pounds,  or  a  little  under 
the  United  States  for  that  year,  and  over  1,000,000  pounds  below  the 
United  States  export  of  1914.  Mutton  exports  from  other  countries 
are  too  small  to  be  mentioned. 

PBRCENTAGS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  BACH  EXPORTING  COUNTRY. 
[Table  7.1 

During  the  10  years  1895-1904,  New  Zealand  exported  over  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  mutton  exports  of  surplus  countries,  during  the  five 
years  1905-1909  over  42  per  cent,  in  1910  over  38  per  cent,  and  in 
1912  over  43  per  cent. 

Argentina's  mutton  exports  have  been  about  one-third  of  the  total 
during  the  18  years  under  review,  but  on  the  whole  have  declined 
from  37.5  per  cent  in  the  10  years  189 5-1904  to  3 1.6  per  cent  in  1912. 

Australia's  mutton  exports  increased  from  16.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  earUer  years  to  32  per  cent  in  1910,  after  which  there  was 
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a  decline  to  23.6  per  cent  in  1912.  The  United  States  and  Uruguay 
in  1912  each  exported  0.7  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Exports  from 
other  countries  are  too  small  for  mention. 

Thus  it  appears  that  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  Australia  supply 
nearly  the  entire  export  of  mutton. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— PORK:  TOTAL. 
TOTAX  OF  NINB  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.] 

Pork  exports  from  the  nine  countries  under  review  have  ranged  in 
the  total  from  1,000,000,000  to  2,000,000,000  pounds  during  the  18 
years,  but  for  most  of  the  years  the  quantity  has  been  about  1,500,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  highest  quantity  was  reached  in  1899,  and  the 
lowest  in  1910.  Since  the  latter  year,  the  quantity  has  increased  to 
1,436,000,000  pounds.  From  1909  to  1912  th*  exports  show  some 
falling  away  from  the  record  for  previous  years  extending  back  to 
1897. 

UNTTBD  8TATB8. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

This  country  is  by  far  the  leading  one  in  exports  of  pork  and  pork 
products,  although  the  quantity  decUned  in  later  years.  In  1895 
these  exports  amounted  to  1,096,000,000  pounds,  and  the  quantity 
quickly  increased  to  1,685,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  from  which  year 
there  was  a  decline  to  1,045,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  followed  by  an 
increase  to  1,467,000,000  pounds  in  1906,  with  a  great  decline  to 
708,000,000  pounds  in  1910.  There  was  considerable  recovery  after 
that  year,  and  these  exports  increased  to  1,074,000,000  pounds  in 
1912,  after  which  the  decrease  was  to  923,000,000  poimds  in  1914, 
but  a  great  gain  followed  to  1,107,000,000  in  1915. 

Nearly  one-half  of  this  pork  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent 
years,  and  more  than  one-half  in  previous  years.  The  fraction  for 
the  10  years  1895-1904  was  57  per  cent,  and  this  increased  to  62  per 
cent  in  1910,  but  after  that  year  the  decline  was  to  47  per  cent  in  1913. 

Germany  was  next  in  importance  as  a  customer  of  this  country  in 
receiving  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products.  The  fraction  increased 
from  15  per  cent  in  the  earlier  years  to  18  per  cent  in  1913. 

The  Netherlands  is  next  in  order  as  a  customer  with  5  to  8  per  cent, 
and  Cuba  follows  with  3  to  7  per  cent.  Belgium  follows  closely,  and 
then  Canada,  France,  and  Italy. 

OTHER  COUNTRIBB. 
(Table  6.! 

Denmark  has  built  up  such  a  large  export  trade  in  bacon  and  to 
much  less  degree  in  hams  that  it  is  next  below  the  United  States  as  an 
exporter  of  pork  and  pork  products,  although  far  below.  These 
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exports  increased  from  134,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  263,000,000 
pounds  in  1912,  without  great  intermediate  fluctuations. 

Canada  also  has  made  a  specialty  of  bacon,  and  this  with  other  pork 
products-has  given  to  Canada  an  export  trade  that  amounted  to  as 
much  as  146,000,000  poimds  in  1903.  This  was  an  enormous  increase 
above  the  42,000,000  pounds  of  1895,  but  since  1903  the  Canadian 
exports  of  bacon  and  other  pork  products  have  steadily  declined  until 
the  quantity  of  1913  was  only  39,000,000  pounds. 

Russia  has  been  developing  an  export  trade  in  pork  and  pork 
products  in  recent  years  until  in  1912  the  quantity  reached  29,000,000 
poimds,  or  nearly  the  quantity  of  the  .Canadian  exports  in  the  follow- 
ing year.    This  export  had  grown  from  6,000,000  pounds  in  1895. 

The  Australian  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  did  not  pass 
beyond  1,000,000  pounds  until  1904,  when  the  quantity  was  1,653,000 
po\mds.  The  next  year  it  reached  4,372,000  pounds,  in  1910, 
5,451,000  pounds,  and  in  1911,  7,379,000  poimds,  but  in  1912  the 
quantity  fell  to  5,000,000  pounds. 

New  Zealand's  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  have  fallen  a 
little  short  of  reaching  2,000,000  pounds  in  1910  and  1911,  and  this 
trade  has  grown  from  284,000  pounds  in  1895. 

PERCENTAQB  CONTRIBUTBD  BT  BACH  EXPORTINO  COUNTRY. 
[Table  7.] 

In  the  total  export  trade  of  the  nine  countries  under  consideration  in 
pork  and  pork  products  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  83.5  per 
cent  during  the  10  years  1895-1904,  and  this  declined  to  71  per  cent 
in  1910,  but  there  was  increase  in  the  following  years  to  75  per  cent 
in  1912. 

Denmark's  fraction  has  remained  at  about  one-fifth  from  1910  to 
1912,  and  this  fraction  represents  an  increase  from  an  average  of 
9.5  per  cent  for  the  10  years  1895-1904. 

Canada  exhibits  a  declining  fraction  from  6  per  cent  for  1895-1904 
to  4.4  per  cent  in  1912.  Russia's  share  is  about  2  per  cent  in  later 
years. 

BfBAT  AND  MEAT  PBODUCTS— PORK:  FRESH,  CmiXED,  AND  FROZEN. 

TOTAL  OF  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Tables  4,  5,  6,  and  7.] 

Fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  pork  has  been  of  exceedingly  small  con- 
sequence in  export  trade,  and  has  hardly  been  of  sufficient  account 
to  supplement  appreciably  the  export  trade  in  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  beef  and  mutton.  However,  there  was  some  increase  in  this 
trade,  from  5,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  56,000,000  pounds  in  1902, 
but  since  that  year  the  total  quantity  has  declined  to  10,000,000 
pounds  in  1910  and  1911,  after  which  there  was  increase  to  14,000,000 
pounds  in  1912. 
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MEAT  AND  BfEAT  PRODUCTS— POBK:  FATS  AND  OIL& 
TOTAL  OP  NINE  COUNTRIES. 
[Table  4.) 

In  international  trade  hog  lard  has  a  high  importance,  although 
not  as  high  as  that  of  the  cured  pork.  The  exports  of  pork  fats  and 
oils  of  the  nine  countries  were  481,000,000  pounds  in  1895,  followed 
by  increase  to  722,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  after  which  there  was 
decline  to  498,000,000  pounds  in  1903.  Again  there  was  increase,  a 
quick  one,  to  745,000,000  pounds  in  1906,  a  quantity  that  was  never 
equaled  either  before  or  after.  A  quick  descent  to  370,000,000 
pounds  in  1910  followed,  from  which  there  was  some  recovery  to 
599,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

These  figures  indicate  quick  losses  and  quick  recoveries  in  the  case 
of  pork  fats  and  oils. 

UNTTBD  STATES. 
[Tables  6  and  0.] 

As  may  be  expected,  almost  the  entire  exports  of  pork  fats  and  oils 
have  been  from  the  United  States.  They  increased  from  479,000,000 
pounds  in  1895  to  718,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  and,  after  descending 
to  493,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  rapidly  rose  to  746,000,000  pounds  in 
1906,  after  which  there  was  decUne  again,  this  time  to  364,000,000 
pounds  in  1910,  followed  by  increase  to  596,000,000  pounds  in  1912, 
with  subsequent  descent  to  512,000,000  pounds  in  1914  and  503,000,000 
pounds  in  1915. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  United  Kingdom  took  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  this  country's  exports  of  pork  fats  and  oils,  and  from  1911  to 
1913  received  a  Uttle  less  than  one-third. 

Germany  has  received  quite  evenly  about  30  per  cent  during  the 
18  years,  and  the  Netherlands  about  10  per  cent,  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  later  years. 

Cuba  has  taken  5  to  9  per  cent,  Belgium  2  to  5  per  cent,  France  not 
more  than  4  per  cent,  and  very  small  fractions  have  gone  to  Canada, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  a  few  other  countries. 

OTHBB  COUNTmBS. 
[Tables.] 

No  other  country  but  the  United  States  has  exported  pork  fats  igid 
oils  in  any  appreciable  quantity  that  has  been  maintained  except 
Austraha,  whose  trade  has  grown  to  2,399,000  pounds  in  1911  and 
2,000,000  pounds  in  1912, 

Canada  at  one  time  gave  promise  of  developing  considerable  export 
trade  in  pork  fats  and  oils,  and  by  1903  had  an  export  of  2,400,000 
pounds,  but  in  no  subsequent  year  did  the  quantity  reach  1,500,000 
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potmds,  although  it  nearly  did  in  1910,  after  which  year  these  exports 
declined  to  merely  47,000  pounds  in  1913. 

The  exports  of  these  commodities  from  Russia  were  as  high  as  over 
3,000,000  pounds  in  1902,  but  in  subsequent  years  the  decline  was 
as  low  as  200,000  pounds  in  1908;  after  that  year  these  exports  have 
ranged  from  300,000  poimds  to  1,000,000  pounds. 

PBRCBNTAOB  CONTRIBUTBD  BT  BACH  BXPOBTINO  OOUIVTBT. 
[Table?.] 

During  the  last  20  years  the  total  exports  of  the  nine  surplus  coun- 
tries under  consideration  in  pork  fats  and  oils  were  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States,  the  fraction  for  all  other  coimtries  combined 
being  at  the  highest  under  2  per  cent  and  usually  xmder  1  per  cent. 

BfEAT  AND  MEAT  PBODUCTS— POBK:  OTODBB. 

TOTAL  OF  NINE  COUNTKIBS. 
[Table  4.] 

Unlike  beef  in  this  respect,  pork  is  most  in  demand  when  salted, 
pickled,  cured,  and  otherwise  preserved.  The  nine  countries  under 
examination  exported  793,000,000  pounds  of  this  miscellaneous  class 
of  pork  and  pork  products  in  1895,  and  the  quantity  grew  rapidly  to 
1,203,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  but  a  decline  followed  which  reached 
618,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  from  which  low-water  mark  of  the  18 
years  there  was  a  rapid  recovery  to  823,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  an 
amount  below  the  exports  of  1896  to  1908. 

UNITED  STATB8. 
[Tables  5  and  6.] 

The  United  States  has  always  occupied  a  leading  place  as  an 
exporter  of  this  class  of  pork  and  pork  products.  Its  record  is  an 
export  of  616,000,000  pounds  in  1895,  followed  by  an  increase  to 
926,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  from  which  the  descent  was  to  530,000,000 
pounds  in  1903,  with  quick  recovery  to  710,000,000  pounds  in  1906, 
but  after  that  year  there  was  a  decline  to  343,000,000  pounds  in  1910, 
with  a  countermovement  to  475,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  followed  by 
decline  to  408,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  but  in  1915  these  exports 
rebounded  to  601,000,000  pounds. 

About  three-quarters  of  these  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom 
previous  to  1910,  and  after  that  year  to  1913  about  70  per  cent. 

Other  countries,  each  taking  not  more  than  5  per  cent  at  the  most 
in  any  year,  are  Belgium,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,'  and  Norway. 
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OTHSB  COtTNTBIBS. 
[Table  ft.] 

Id  this  class  of  exports  Denmark's  remarkable  development  of  its 
bacon  trade  has  given  it  the  most  prominent  place  among  all  coun- 
tries after  the  United  States.  This  export  trade  steadily  developed 
from  134,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  263,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  with 
much  uniformity.  Canada  follows  behind  Denmark  largely  in  the 
same  sort  of  exports,  which  increased  from  41,000,000  pounds  in  1895 
to  143,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  with  subsequent  descent  to  39,000,000 
pounds  in  1913. 

Russia  also  has  considerable  trade  in  this  class  of  pork  and  pork 
products,  which  has  grown  from  1,300,000  pounds  in  1895  to  20,000,000 
pounds  in  1912. 

Australia  has  done  a  small  business  in  this  class  of  exports,  which 
has  increased  from  185,000  pounds  in  1895  to  over  2,000,000  pounds 
in  1912. 

PBRGBNTAQE  CONTBIBUTED  BY  BACH  BXPORTINO  OOUNTBT. 

[Table  7.) 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  export  trade  of  the  9 
countries  in  pickled,  salted,  cured,  and  otherwise  preserved  pork  fell 
from  74  per  cent  in  the  10  years  1895-1904  to  53  per  cent  in  1911,  but 
in  1912  the  fraction  rose  to  58  per  cent. 

Denmark's  fraction  increased  from  15  per  cent  in  the  earlier  years 
to  36  per  cent  in  1911,  but  declined  to  32  per  cent  in  1912.  Canada's 
fraction  has  declined  throughout  from  10  per  cent  in  the  earlier  years 
to  less  than  8  per  cent  in  1912.  Russia's  fraction  in  later  years  is 
about  2.5  per  cent. 

POBK  EXPORTS  SUMMABY. 

The  world's  pork  exports,  as  well  as  those  of  beef  and  mutton,  are 
highly  localized.  The  small  amount  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  pork 
is  exported  mpstly  from  Russia,  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia,  with  importance  in  the  order  named.  Pork  fats  and  oils 
are  exported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  All  other 
pork  and  pork  products,  which  are  pickled,  salted,  cured,  and  other- 
wise preserved,  are  exported  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
Denmark,  and  Canada,  with  importance  in  the  order  named,  but  with 
Russia  growing  into  notice. 

Unlike  beef  and  mutton,  pork  is  exported  only  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  states.  Nearly  the  entire  pork  export 
is  in  the  form  of  fats  and  oils,  and  in  meats  variously  preserved,  the 
latter  general  class  being  nearly  half  as  large  again  in  weight  as  the 
fats  and  oils. 
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MEAT  AND  MEAT  PBODUCTS— UMDENTIFIED:  TOTAL. 
(Tables  4, 5,  6,  and  7.] 

The  export  classification  of  most  countries  leaves  more  or  less  meat 
unidentified  as  beef,  pork,  mutton,  etc.,  partly  through  indifference, 
partly  because  the  quantities  are  too  small  to  be  separately  mentioned, 
and  partly  because  the  nature  of  the  product  is  such  that  it  can  not 
be  identified  by  kind  of  meat.  To  the  last  class  belong  the  numerous 
varieties  of  sausage. 

The  total  exports  of  this  miscellaneous  class  of  meats  and  their 
products  have  increased  enormously  during  the  last  20  years.  They 
b^an  with  69,000,000  pounds  in  1895  and  on  the  whole  advanced  to 
287,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

The  United  States  has  usually  sufficiently  identified  exported  meats 
by  kind  so  that  these  exports  ranged  from  only  5,000,000  to  10,000,000 
pounds  from  1901,  when  the  quantity  was  first  separately  reported,  to 
1909,  after  which  year  through  a  change  in  classification  these  exports 
reached  45,000,000  pounds  in  1911.  The  quantity  for  1914  was 
36,000,000  pounds,  and  for  1915  it  was  39,000,000  pounds. 

The  principal  customer  of  the  United  States  in  this  class  of  exports 
has  been  Germany,  which  took  from  28  to  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  this  class  from  1910  to  1913.  The  Netherlands  is  next  in 
order  of  importance  with  21  to  25  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 
Other  countries  that  have  taken  appreciable  fractions  are  Belgium, 
Canada,  Cuba,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Argentina  leads  in  this  class  of  exports,  with  a  rapid  increase  from 
6,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  93,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  with  a  drop 
to  78,000,000  pounds  in  1913.  Beef  and  its  products  constituted 
most  of  these  exports. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  Uruguay,  beef  and  its  products  were  usually 
the  principal  if  not  the  entire  exports  of  this  class.  They  increased 
from  1,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  57,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

The  48,000,000  pounds  of  this  class  of  exports  from  Australia  in 
1895  declined  to  10,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  46,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  with  a  drop  to  40,000,000  pounds  in 
1912. 

Russia  has  had  a  considerable  trade  in  this  sort  of  exports  during 
the  18  years  under  review,  ranging  from  about  1,000,000  pounds  in 
1899  to  26,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

New  Zealand  stands  next  in  order  of  importance,  with  an  export  of 
this  class  of  meat  and  meat  products  amounting  in  recent  years  to 
about  15,000,000  pounds. 

By  reason  of  its  export  classification,  Canada  exported  40,000,000 
poimds  of  this  unidentified  class  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1905, 
but  the  quantity  for  1913  was  3,000,000  pounds. 
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In  recent  years  about  one-third  of  the  exports  of  this  unidentified 
class  of  meat  and  meat  products  exported  from  the  nine  countries 
under  consideration  was  exported  by  Argentina;  about  one-sixth 
each  by  Uruguay,  the  United  States,  and  Australia;  and  smaller  frac- 
tions by  Russia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada, 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— UNTOENTIFIED:  FHBSR,  CHILLED.  AND  FROZEN. 

[Tables  4,  5, 6,  and  7.] 

The  exports  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  unidentified  by  kind 
from  the  nine  countries  increased  from  5,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to 
97,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

Undoubtedly  most  if  not  all  of  the  exports  of  the  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  meat  from  Uruguay  have  been  beef.  The  quantity  was  first  re- 
ported in  1903,  when  11,000  pounds  were  exported.  The  quantity 
immensely  increased  to  45,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

Argentina  exported  31,000,000  pounds  of  this  unidentified  meat  in 
1913,  Russia  11,000,000  pounds,  Australia  5,000,000  pounds,  and  New 
Zealand  1,000,000  pounds. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS-UNIDENTIFIED:  FATS  AND  OIL& 

[Tables  4, 5,  6,  and  7.] 

Fats  and  oils  have  been  so  generally  identified  by  kind  that  only 
6,000,000  to  7,000,000  poimds  of  them  have  been  exported  unidentified 
from  the  nine  countries  in  very  recent  years,  and  these  entirely  from 
New  Zealand. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS-UNmENTIFIED:  OTHER. 

[Tables  4,  6,  6,  and  7.] 

The  statements  made  under  "Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products: 
Totar'  apply  almost  fully  to  the  unidentified  exports  grouped  under 
"Other,"  the  only  modification  necessary  being  for  New  Zealand  on 
account  of  fats  and  oils. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  PORK.  AND  FATS  AND  OILS  IN  EXPORTfiL 
EACH  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL. 
[Tables.] 

If  all  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  the  nine  countries 
are  added  together  and  are  regarded  as  being  represented  by  100,  the 
various  classes  of  meat  and  meat  products  will  be  found  to  change 
in  their  ratio  to  the  total  during  the  18  years  under  review. 

Beef. — The  most  significant  change  is  in  the  displacement  of  pork 
by  beef  in  the  place  of  first  importance.  During  the  10  years  1895— 
1904  beef  and  beef  products  were  36  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports  of 
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meat  and  meat  products;  during  the  next  5  years  the  ratio  rose  to 
40  per  cent;  in  1910,  45.6  percent;  in  1911  it  was  45  percent;  and  in 
1912,  43  per  cent. 

During  this  period,  the  ratio  for  pork  and  pork  products  declined 
from  50  per  cent  in  1895-1904  to  30  per  cent  in  1910,  and  afterwards 
increased  to  37  per  cent  in  1912.  That  is  to  say,  while  beef  displaced 
pork  for  leading  place  in  1909  and  has  since  held  it,  pork  has  tended 
to  regain  its  former  place  since  1910. 

The  declining  fraction  of  beef  and  its  products  in  the  total  meat 
exports  from  the  United  States  is  prominent.  From  31  per  cent  in 
the  10  years  1895-1904,  the  fraction  has  declined  to  13.5  per  cent 
in  1914. 

I  In  the  total  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  Argentina, 
beef  and  its  products  have  risen  from  58  per  cent  in  the  earUer  years 
under  consideration  to  over  84  per  cent  in  1913. 

In  Australia,  beef  and  its  products  were  63  per  cent  in  the  earUer 
years  and  declined  to  52  per  cent  by  1910,  but  afterwards  rose  to 
62  per  cent  in  1912. 

The  beef  fraction  for  New  Zealand  increased  from  24  per  cent 
in  the  earUer  years  to  31  per  cent  in  1910,  and  declined  to  23  per 
cent  in  1911. 

According  to  the  trade  classification  for  Uruguay,  beef  has  declined 
from  98  per  cent  to  67  per  cent  as  the  fraction  of  the  total  meat 
trade  from  the  earUer  years  to  1912,  but  in  the  meantime  the  uni- 
dentified meat  and  meat  products  increased  from  2  to  31  per  cent, 
and  these  were  probably  all  beef. 

Mutton. — ^During  the  first  10  years  of  the  period  imder  review 
mutton  constituted  11.4  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  meat  and 

I  meat  products  from  the  nine  countries  under  consideration,  and  the 
fraction  increased  to  17.7  per  cent  in  1910,  after  which  the  decUno 
was  to  12.7  per  cent  in  1912.  During  the  2  years  1911  to  1912 
mutton,  as  well  as  beef,  relatively  decUned  as  fractions  of  the  total, 
while  pork  took  their  combined  places. 

While  mutton  has  more  than  held  its  relative  place  in  New  Zealand 
in  very  recent  years,  it  has  not  done  so  in  Argentina  and  AustraUa. 
In  Argentina,  mutton  was  38  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  in  the  10  years  1895-1904,  but  it  declined  per- 

I  sistently  to  9  per  cent  in  1913.  The  decline  has  not  been  so  marked 
in  Australia.  The  average  for  the  first  10  years  was  24.6  per  cent, 
for  the  next  5  years  40  per  cent,  and  afterwards  followed  a  decline 
to  27  per  cent  in  1912. 

i  Pork. — While  the  fraction  of  pork  in  the  total  meat  exports  of  tlie 
nine  countries  declined  from  50  per  cent  in  the  earlier  years  to  30  per 
cent  in  1910,  with  partial  recovery  to  37  per  cent  in  1912,  on  account 
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of  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  beef  and  in  a  less  degree 
mutton,  the  tendency  in  the  principal  coimtries  has  differed. 

In  the  total  meat  trade  of  the  United  States  pork  declined  from 
69  per  cent  in  the  10  years  1895-1904  to  67  per  cent  in  the  5  years 
1905-9,  but  subsequently  increased  year  by  year  to  83  per  cent  in 
1914. 

In  the  total  meat  export  trade  of  Canada,  pork  and  pork  products 
during  the  18-year  period  have  ranged  from  82  per  cent  to  94  per 
cent. 

Russia's  fraction  has  ranged  from  48.5  per  cent,  the  average  for 
1895-1904,  to  59  per  cent  in  1910. 

The  fraction  for  AustraUa  is  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  and  for  New 
Zealand  under  1  per  cent. 

Fats  and  oils. — Fats  and  oils  hold  an  important  and  strong  place 
in  the  exports  of  the  nine  surplus  countries  tmder  consideration, 
although  this  place  has  not  been  a  growing  one  relatively  during 
the  last  20  years.  Indeed,  it  has  slightly  declined  in  relative  impor- 
tance, or  from  32  per  cent  during  the  first  15  years,  as  an  average, 
to  30  per  cent  in  1912. 

In  the  United  States,  fats  and  oils  gained  in  relative  place  from 
41  per  cent  during  the  first  10  years  of  the  period  under  review  to 
58  per  cent  in  1911,  since  which  year  the  fraction  has  remained 
about  the  same. 

Next  after  the  United  States,  Australia  is  the  country  in  which 
fats  and  Qils  are  of  greatest  relative  importance  in  the  total  exports 
of  meat  and  meat  products.  The  fraction,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
declining  one,  having  dropped  from  34.5  per  cent  during  the  first  10 
years  to  29  per  cent  in  1912,  although  in  1911  the  fraction  was  as 
high  as  35  per  cent. 

In  Argentina,  fats  and  oils  were  21  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  meat  and  meat  products  during  the  first  10  years  of  the  period, 
but  the  fraction  in  1913  was  13.4  per  cent. 

In  the  total  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  Uruguay,  fats 
and  oils  have  declined  from  24  to  22  per  cent  from  the  earUer  years 
to  1912. 

The  fraction  for  fats  and  oils  has  remained  nearly  uniform  at 
about  16  per  cent  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Canadian  percentage  for  fats  and  oils  has  increased  from 
1  to  4.4  per  cent  since  the  earlier  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  changes  in  relative  position  between 
beef  and  pork  fats  and  oils.  During  the  first  10  years  pork  fats 
and  oils  were  18  per  cent  of  all  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products 
and  beef  fats  and  oils  16  per  cent,  but  by  1909  the  exported  beef 
fats  and  oils  exceeded  the  pork  fats  and  oils  by  25,000,000  pounds- 
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In  1910  the  fraction  for  pork  fats  and  oils  descended  to  11  per  cent, 
but  afterwards  increased  to  15.6  per  cent  in  1912. 

The  leading  place  taken  by  beef  fats  and  oils  in  1909  was  retained 
only  until  191 1,  since  it  gave  way  to  pork  fats  and  oils  in  1912, 
Notwithstanding  changes  in  relative  place,  the  general  fact  in  very 
recent  years  is  that  these  two  classes  are  about  equal.  , 

As  fractions  of  the  total  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products 
from  the  United  States,  pork  fats  and  oils  in  1914  were  46.3  per  cent, 
and  beef  fats  and  oils  10.5  per  cent;  beef  fats  and  oils  were  28.5  per 
cent  in  1912  in  Australia,  and  pork  fats  and  oils  only  0.5  of  1  per  cent; 
in  Uruguay  the  beef  fats  and  oils  were  21.6  per  cent  in  1912,  and 
there  were  no  pork  fats  and  oils;  the  fraction  for  beef  fats  and  oils  in 
Ai^entina  in  1913  was  13.4  per  cent,  with  only  a  trace  of  a  fraction 
for  pork  fats  and  oils;  for  New  Zealand,  the  fraction  for  beef  fats 
and  oils  was  13.6  per  cent  for  1911,  and  only  a  trace  for  pork  fats 
and  oils. 

MEAT  EXPORTS  SUMMARY. 

By  1899,  the  total  meat  exports  of  the  nine  countries  imder  con- 
sideration reached  a  figure  that  remained  nearly  constant  until  1911, 
and  that  year  was  followed  by  one  with  a  quantity  of  exports  higher 
than  ever  before  reached,  or  3,861,000,000  pounds. 

This  great  quantity,  after  deducting  about  500,000,000  pounds  for 
mutton,  was  divided  between  beef  and  pork  in  the  ratio  of  about  52 
per  cent  for  beef  and  48  per  cent  for  pork.  Pork  has  lost  its  old- 
time  lead  in  the  expert  trade,  but  in  very  recent  years  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  gain  on  beef. 

The  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  throughout  the  world, 
outside  of  China,  is  estimated  to  be  about  50,000,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  and  consequently  the  export  trade  of  the  nine  surplus  coun- 
tries, amounting  to  about  3,861,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  is  only  about 
7.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  production;  although,  of  course,  it  is  a  much 
larger  fraction  of  the  production  of  the  surplus  countries.  Meat  pro- 
duction and  consumption  throughout  the  world  being  substantially 
the  same,  the  exports  are  abo  about  7.7  per  cent  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption, China  being  excluded  as  before. 

The  United  States  certainly  to  and  including  1912  was  still  the 
leading  meat-export  nation,  as  it  had  been  for  a  great  many  years, 
although  Argentina  had  almost  overtaken  it  in  1912.  Under  the 
necessities  of  the  European  war  the  meat  export  strength  of  the 
United  States  was  largely  renewed  in  1915.  Not  only  has  Argentina 
rapidly  and  enormously  increased  its  meat  exports,  but  the  United 
States  has  lost  since  1899  and  to  1914.  By  far  the  principal  point  of 
weakness  in  the  meat  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
38825^—16  7 
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years  has  been  beef,  while  this  has  been  Ai^entma's  strength. 
Uruguay  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years  along  Argentine  lines. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  together  exported  36  per  cent  of  the 
world's  export  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1912;  the  United  States, 
35.1  per  cent;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  combined,  18.7  per  cent; 
and  these  three  great  sources  of  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products — 
the  two  South  American  neighbors,  the  two  Australasian  colonies, 
and  the  United  States — exported,  in  1912,  90  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total. 

The  comparison  changes  when  the  statement  is  confined  to  beef 
and  beef  products.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  world's  export  trade 
in  beef  and  beef  products  belonged  to  Ai^entina  in  1912,  about  one- 
fifth  to  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  one-seventh  to  the  United 
States.  By  1914,  however,  the  United  States  had  lost  its  export 
trade  in  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  to  be  renewed  in  1915. 

A  comparison  of  principal  sources  of  export  supply  of  pork  and  pork 
products  presents  variations  from  the  foregoing  of  another  sort,  for 
the  reason  that  the  South  American  and  Australasian  countries  are 
not  prominent  in  this  class  of  exports,  and  leave  three-quarters  of  it 
to  the  United  States,  about  one-fifth  to  Denmark,  and  about  one- 
twentieth  to  Canada. 

The  mutton  export  trade  is  substantially  confined  to  the  two 
Australasian  colonies  and  to  Argentina,  the  former  contributing 
three-quarters  and  the  latter  one-quarter. 

IMPORTS  OF  16  DEHCIENCY  COUNTRIE& 

For  the  period  beginning  with  1895, 15  countries  have  been  selected 
as  the  principal  ones  of  the  world  that  consume  more  meat  and  meat 
products  than  they  produce.  These  are  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States;  but  the  list  is  to  be  accepted  with  the  qualification 
that  Denmark  is  a  surplus  country  in  bacon  and  hams,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  really  a  surplus  country,  all  kinds  of  meat  and  meat 
products  included,  but  are  included  in  this  list  because  outside  of 
bacon  and  hams  Denmark  is  a  deficiency  country,  and  because  the 
United  States  is  of  interest  to  the  extent  that  it  imports. 

The  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  by  these  15  countries 
embrace  most  of  the  world's  imports  of  this  sort,  but  the  total  imports 
of  these  countries  arc  much  greater  than  the  total  exports  of  the  nine 
surplus  countries  for  the  reason  that  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  into  the  15  countries  include  imports  from  coimtries  that 
are  not  surplus  coimtries,  some  of  them  figuring  at  least  twice  as 
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imports.  For  instance,  the  United  Kingdom  imports  these  commod- 
ities and,  although  it  is  a  country  of  deficiency,  it  nevertheless  exports 
great  quantities,  and  so  with  other  countries  in  less  degree.  The 
raanlt  is  that  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into  these  15 
countries  had  a  total  of  4,854,000,000  poimds  in  1912,  whereas  the 
eiports  of  the  nine  surplus  countries  for  the  same  year  had  a  total  of 
3,861,000,000  pounds. 

Tie  import  total,  /i^^Mf^^^  S§5;SS:§$§5S§§^S?55  5 
tho^ore,  is  about  25 
percent  greater  than 
the  export  total,  and 
this  difference  approx- 
imately represents 
both  a  duplication  of 
import  movement  of 
identical  or  remanu- 
fACtured  commodities, 
and  an  exchange  of 
meat  and  meat  pro- 
ducts. 

LITB  ANIMALS. 

nU)lies9,10,ll,andl2.] 

Tlie  import  trade  in 
five  animals  is  small 
m  comparison  with 
the  import-trade 
movCTaeiit  m  meat 
nd  meat  products. 
Only  1,000,000  cattle 
▼ere  imported  by  the 
15  countries  in  1912, 
or  over  600,000  less  than  the  high-water  mark  of  1903;  2,200,000 
sheep  were  imported  in  1912,  a  nearly  continuous  decline  from 
3300,000  sheep  in  1895;  and  the  imported  swine  numbered  over 
700,000  animals  in  1912,  or  about  double  the  general  course  of 
imports  since  1895.  Much  of  this  import  trade  in  live  meat  a-nimals 
18  from  national  margins  across  national  boundaries  to  near-by 
markets. 


FlQ.  16.- 


-Number  of  live  animals  imported  Into  15  principal  oomitries 
(Table  0). 
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Fia.  16.— Total  meat  and  meat 
products  imported  into  15  prin- 
cipal coontries  (Table  9). 


MEAT  AND  MEAT  PSODUCTTS— TOTAL  BEEP,  MUTTON, 
AND  PORK. 

TOTAL  OF  15  COUNTRIB8. 

[Table  9.] 

From  a  total  of  2,950,000,000  poimds  of 
meat  and  meat  products  imported  into  the 
15  coimtries  in  1895,  the  quantity  grew  to 
4,000,000,000  poimds  in  1898,  to  4,410,000,000 
poimds  in  1906,  and  to  4,854,000,000  pounds 
in  1912. 

UNITED  STATES. 

(Tables  10  and  11.] 
• 

To  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  the 
United  States  imported  little  meat  and  meat 
products.  Previous  to  1911,  the  quantity 
never  reached  10,000,000  pounds  a  year,  ex- 
cept in  1903.  In  1913,  on  account  of  over- 
slaughter  of  cattle  in  recent  preceding  years, 
the  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  in- 
creased to  15,000,000  pounds,  a  mere  baga- 
telle, however,  in  comparison  with  production, 
These  imports  were  mostly  beef  fats  and  oils 
and  unidentified  meat  and  meat  products  from 
various  countries. 

In  1914,  imports  of  these  commodities  be- 
gan in  large  quantities.  In  that  year,  205,- 
000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products 
were  imported  into  the  United  States,  at  the 
average  rate  of  over  17,000,000  pounds  a 
month.  In  1915,  the  imports  were  over 
226,000,000  pounds.  Argentina  sent  most  of 
these  imports,  but  considerable  quantities 
came  from- Canada,  Uruguay,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Tables  10  and  11.] 

Austria-Hungary  has  an  erratic  record  of 
imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  during  the 
last  20  years,  derived  more  from  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  country,  rising  as 
high  as  78,000,000  pounds  in  1898  and  de- 
scending as  low  as  2,000,000  poimds  in  1909. 
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On  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  imports  has  much  decreased  in  recent 
years. 

Belgium's  imports  declined  from  145,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to 
113,000,000  pounds  in  1904,  but  the  subsequent  increase  was  to 
188,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  which  was  high-water  mark,  followed 
by  177,000,000  pounds  in  1912.  The  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands  have  been  the  principal  sources  of 
supply. 

Cuba's  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  have  grown  steadily  from  92,000,000  pounds  in  1900  to  133,- 
000,000  pounds  m  1912. 

Denmark  has  succeeded  in  reducing  its  meat  imports  very  decidedly 
since  1907,  the  year  when  the  largest  amount  ever  imported,  134,- 
000,000  pounds,  was  received.  The  subsequent  decline  is  to  33,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

France  for  many  years  has  endeavored  to  make  its  people  inde- 
pendent in  meat  supply.  Consequently,  during  the  18  years  under 
review,  the  imports  for  one  year  have  not  exceeded  151,000,000 
pounds  in  1896  and  have  descended  as  low  as  50,000,000  pounds  in 
1910.  The  imports  for  1912  were  120,000,000  pounds.  The  chief 
source  of  supply  has  been  the  United  States,  with  Belgium  much 
below. 

Germany  likewise  has  endeavored  to  estabhsh  its  independence  in 
meat  supply'  but  this  endeavor  has  admitted  large  quantities  of  fats 
and  oils.  The  largest  amount  of  meat  and  meat  products  ever  im- 
ported into  Germany,  except  1898  by  a  small  difference,  was  591,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1912,  and  two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  fats  and 
oils.  The  general  trend  of  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into 
Germany  since  1898  was  downward  until  1910,  when  only  389,000,000 
pounds  were  imported.  The  United  States  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  supplemented  by  Argentina,  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Outside  of  fats  and  oils,  Italy  has  imported  only  small  quantities 
of  meat  and  meat  products.  The  total  quantity  increased  from  39,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  109,000,000  pounds  in  1912.  usually  mostly 
fats  and  oils  and  derived  from  the  United  States. 

The  Netherlands  has  been  preeminently  the  importer  of  fats  and 
oils,  and  these  in  enormous  quantities  shipped  mostly  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  total  of  meat  and  meat 
products  imported  into  this  country  was  as  large  as  189,000,000 
pounds  as  long  ago  as  1895,  and  the  quantity  increased  to  369,000,000 
pounds  in  1912,  or  more  than  ever  before. 

Norway  has  a  declining  record  of  imports  since  64,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  were  imported  in  1899,  ending  with 
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40,000;000  pounds  in  1912.  The  sources  have  been  mostly  the 
United  States  and  in  lees  degree  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Denmark. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  find  that  Russia  is  an  importer  of  meat 
and  meat  products  much  more  than  it  is  an  exporter.  In  1912  this 
country  exported  55,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  and 
in  the  same  year  imported  136,000,000  pounds,  largely,  however,  fats 
and  oils.  The  imports  came  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  China. 

Spain  has  been  a  steady  importer  of  meat  and  meat  products,  with 
a  decline  from  48,000,000  pounds  in  1899  to  36,000,000  pounds  m 
1912,  mostly  fats  and  oils.  The  chief  sources  were  Ai^entina,  Uru- 
guay, France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sweden  is  another  country  that  has  imported  a  large  fraction  of 
fats  and  oils,  obtained  mostly  from  Denmark.  The  quantity  of  im- 
ports of  meat  and  meat  products,  however,  has  been  small,  and  had 
declined  to  23,000,000  pounds  in  1911. 

The  fraction  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts into  Switzerland  is  small  when  other  countries  are  compared. 
Presumably  on  account  of  the  increasing  tourists'  demands,  the  im- 
ports of  this  country  in  meat  and  meat  products  have  increased  from 
25,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  65,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  derived 
mostly  from  France  and  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  largest  importer  of  meat  and  meat  product^  in  the  world 
is  the  United  Eongdom,  but  partly  for  reexport.  The  quantity  has 
much  increased  during  20  years,  or  from  1,903,000,000  pounds  in  1895 
to  2,985,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in 
18  years.  Much  of  these  imports  consists  of  fats  an4  oils,  but  by  far 
the  largest  fraction  is  composed  of  meats  and  products  that  are  not 
fats  and  oils.  The  whole  world  contributes  meat  and  meat  products 
to  this  country,  on  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  trade. 
Two-fifths  of  the  meat  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  im- 
ported, and  besides  this  there  are  reexports.  Argentina  has  become 
the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  in  order  by  Australia,  the  United 
States,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

FERCENTAGS  CONTHIBUTBD  BT  BACH  IMPOBTINO  COUNTBT.  ' 
[Table  12.1 

In  the  importing  trade  of  the  15  countries  under  review  the  leading 
place  is  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  receives  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  meat  and  meat  products.  Germany  stands  second 
with  over  one-tenth,  and  the  Netherlands  third  with  over  7  per  cent. 
Minor  countries,  but  not  among  the  least,  are  Belgium,  Cuba,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 
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MSAT  AND  MEAT  PROD- 
UCTS—BEEF:  TOTAL. 

TOTAL  OF  15  COUNTBIES. 

[Tables.] 

The  imports  of  beef 
and  beef  products  into 
these  15  countries 
doubled  from  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds  in 
1895  to  2,000,000,000 
pounds  in  1912. 

UNITED  STATES. 
(TftbleelOandll.] 

After  1913  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen 
beef  began  to  enter 
the  United  States  in 
considerable  quanti- 
ties, and,  during  1914, 
185,000,000  pounds  of 


MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— TOTAL  FATS  AND  OOa 

[Tables  9, 10, 11,  and  12.] 

Commerce  in  animal  fats  and  oils  is  persistent  in  ahnost  every 
country.   The  total  imports  of  these  fats  and  oils  of  the  15  countries 

were  1,278,000,000  ,  

pounds  m  1895,  and    J^^^^^  SoiokQ^OkO^^^^^^ 
the  number  climbed 
gradually  to  1,900,- 
000,000  pounds  in 
1912. 

One-third  of  the 
imports  of  fats  and 
oils  was  received  by 
the  United  Kingdom, 
about  one-fifth  by 
Germany,  nearly  as 
much  by  the  Nether- 
lands, 8  per  cent  by 
Belgium,  over  5  per 
cent  by  Russia,  and 
appreciable  fractions 
by  Cuba,  France,  and 
Italy. 
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Fio.  17.^Fats  and  oils  imported  into  15  principal  oountries  (Table  0). 

beef  and  beef  products  were  received,  mostly  from  Argentina,  but 
considerably  from  Uruguay,  Australia,  and  Canada,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  from  New  Zealand. 
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OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
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[Tables  10  and  11.] 

The  little  beef  and  beef  products  that  have  found  their  way  into 
Austria-Hungary  have  come  from  the  United  States,  Servia,  and 
Germany. 

Belgium's  7,000,000  pounds  of  beef  and  beef  products  received 
annuaJly  for  many  years  have  been  sent  by  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  States,  and  France. 

Cuba  has  been  a  steady  customer  in  the  beef  and  beef  products 

market  to  the  extent 

/^^>v/>5  ^S5:S§;§^SSS§S^S§^::5l  of  about  45,000,000 

QOOQOOO  Jo  ^  J  n  • 

-  ^  ^  s:        pounds  annually  in 

recent  years,  and  the 
supply  has  come 
mostly  from  Uruguay 
and  Argentina,  with 
a  small  contribution 
by  the  United  States. 

Denmark's  imports 
of  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts have  declined 
from  53,000,000 
pounds  in  1907  to 
18,000,000  pounds  in 
1912,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  the 
chief  source. 

France  has  kept  its 
import  meat  bill  down 
to  small  proportions, 
and  during  no  year 
since  1895  has  the 
quantity  of  imported 
beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts exceeded  about 
62,000,000  poimds,  while  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  19,000,000  pounds. 
Argentina,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  chiefly  provided 
the  supply. 

Germany  has  bought  more  liberally  and  has  gradually  increased 
the  annual  imports  from  115,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  229,000,000 
poimds  in  191^,  the  imports  being  derived  mainly  from  Argentina, 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Itahan  record  discloses  little  beef  and  beef  products;  most  of 
the  imports  are  probably  included  in  the  "Unidentified"  class. 
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Fio.  18.— Fresh,  chilled,  and  froian  meat  imported  into  15  principal 
comitries  (Table  9). 
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On  account  of  beef  fats  and  oils,  the  total  beef  and  beef  products 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  have  grown  enormously,  from  138,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  250,000,000  poimds  in  1912.  The  supply 
has  been  mostly  derived  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  supplementary  supplies  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Argentina. 

Norway^s  20,000,000  poimds  of  imported  beef  and  beef  products 
have  been  shipped  mainly  from  the  United  States,  but  to  a  consider- 
able extent  also  from  the  United  Eangdom,  Germany,  and  Denmark. 

Russia's  imports  of  beef  and  beef  products,  from  2,000,000  to 
4,000,000  pounds  in 
very  recent  years,  have 
been  received  mostly 
from  Germany. 

Spain  receives  about 
1,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  and  beef  products 
annually  from  Aigen- 
tina  and  Uruguay. 

Sweden's  imports  of 
beef  and  beef  products 
have  declined  in  recent 
years  to  about  12,000,- 
000  pounds,  bought 
mostly  in  the  United 
States  and  Denmark. 

Switzerland  has  been 
receiving  a  scant  10,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beef 
and  beef  products  in 
later  years,  derived 
from  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  and  neigh- 
boring European  coun- 
tries. 
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The    great    market   no.  19.— M«at  and  meat  prodactB  other  than  fresh,  ohflled,  and 
for  beef  and  beef  prod-      trosen  meat  and  fats  and  oils  imported  Into  15  principal  countries 
•J  J  V     xi-  (Tabl60). 

nets  provided  by  the 

United  Kingdom  took  683,000,000  poimds  in  1895  and  increased  the 
amount  to  1,400,000,000  pounds  in  1912.  The  chief  providers  are 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  During  the  10  years  1895- 
1904  the  United  States  contributed  46.5  per  cent  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  imports  of  beef  and  beef  products,  but  the  fraction 
declined  to  2  per  cent  in  1912. 
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PERCENTAOB  CONTRIBUTBD  BY  EACH  IMPORTING  OOTJNTRY. 
[Table  12.] 

The  relative  standing  of  the  15  importing  countries  in  the  total  of 
their  import  trade  in  beef  and  beef  products  is  headed  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  took  from  69  to  71  per  cent  of  the  total  from  1910 
to  1912,  and  64  to  66  per  cent  during  the  preceding  15  years.  The 
Netherlands  is  second  in  order  with  over  12  per  cent  during  the  last 
20  years,  while  Germany,  with  10  per  cent,  occupies  third  place. 
Cuba  is  fourth,  and  Denmark  fifth,  while  the  remaining  coimtries 
have  relatively  too  small  a  place  to  be  mentioned. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCT&— BEEF:  FRESH,  CHILLED,  AND  FROZEN. 
TOTAL  OF  15  COUHTRIEB. 
[Table  9.] 

This  is  the  class  of  beef  in  exporting  which  the  United  States  has 
substantially  gone  out  of  business,  except  the,  war  demand  in  1914 
and  1915,  and  in  importing  which  this  country  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  importing  nations.  Since  1895  the  imports  of  this  beef  into  all 
countries  have  increased  in  greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  meat.  From  1895  to  1912  the  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  beef  into  the  15  importing  countries  increased  about  200  per 
cent;  beef  fats  and  oils  during  the  same  time  increased  about  50  per 
cent,  as  also  did  Other"  beef  and  beef  products.  During  the  same 
period  mutton  increased  less  than  100  per  cent,  and  also  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  pork;  pork  fats  and  oils  only  40  per  cent;  while  *'Other" 
pork  and  porl^  products  increased  only  7  per  cent. 

From  imports  of  this  class  of  beef,  amounting  to  319,000,000 
pounds  in  1895,  the  trade  increased  to  989,000,000  poimds  in  1912, 
with  a  regular  increase  during  the  intermediate  years. 

UMITBD  STATES. 
»  [Tables  10  and  11.] 

Not  imtil  1914  was  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  imported  into 
this  country.  During  that  year  180,000,000  pounds  were  received 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  15,000,000  poimds  per  month,  although 
the  largest  monthly  amount  was  39,000,000  pounds  in  Jime  and  the 
smallest  8,000,000  pounds  in  February.  In  1915,  the  imports  were 
184,000,000  poimds. 

Argentina  sent  most  of  this  beef,  Uruguay,  AustraHa,  and  Canada 
large  quantities,  and  New  2^aland  and  Mexico  small  quantities. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
[Tables  10  and  11.] 

Comparatively  few  countries  import  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
beef  in  considerable  quantities.  Since  1895  Germany  has  in  no  year 
imported  more  than  79,000,000  pounds,  the  receipts  for  1912,  and 
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the  quantity  has  been  as  low  as  10,000,000  pounds  in  1897.  These 
imports  were  chiefly  from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands. 

Switzerland  has  taken  about  3,000,000  to  nearly  6,000,000  pounds 
yearly  in  recent  years.  Most  of  this  beef  came  from  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  Denmark  as  a  supplementary  source  of  supply. 

The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  imports  the  bulk  of  this  meat, 
the  quantity  received  having  increased  from  245,000,000  poimds  in 
1895  to  897,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  with  nearly  uniform  increase 
between.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  British  supply  of  this  class 
of  meat  is  derived  from  Argentina,  about  one-tenth  from  Australia, 
and  a  smaller  fraction  from  New  Zealand  and  Uruguay. 

FERGENTAGE  CONTRIBUTED  BT  EACH  IMPORTING  COUNTRY. 
[Table  12.] 

The  relative  standing  of  each  of  the  15  importing  countries  in  the 
receipts  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  is  almost  totally  obscured 
by  the  predominance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  that  coimtry 
is  relatively  losing.  From  1895  to  1904  that  coimtry  received  on 
the  average  91.5  per  cent  of  this  class  of  beef  shipped  into  the  15 
importing  countries.  During  the  next  five  years  the  percentage 
became  94.2  and  in  1910  had  increased  to  95.2,  but  in  1911  it  declined 
to  93.4  and  in  1912  to  90.7. 

Germany's  imports  were  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1912,  or 
about  the  average  of  the  earher  years  of  the  period  under  review. 

In  1915  the  United  States  imported  2}  times  as  much  beef  of  this 
sort  as  Germany  did  in  1912  and  nearly  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
United  Kingdom  did  in  that  year. 

MEAT  AND  liEAT  PBODUCTS— BEEF:  FATS  AND  OILS. 

[Tables  9, 10, 11,  and  12.] 

Prom  a  total  of  622,000,000  pounds  in  1895  the  15  importing 
countries  increased  their  imports  of  beef  fats  and  oils  to  936,000,000 
pounds  in  1912,  with  regular  increase  in  the  meantime. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  beef  fats  and  oils  received  by  the  15  import- 
ing coimtries  come  to  the  United  Kingdom,  over  one-quarter  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  about  one-seventh  to  Germany.  France  receives 
about  4  per  cent,  Norway  about  2  per  cent,  and  other  countries 
smaller  fractions. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PSODUCTS— BEEF:  OTHER. 

[Tables  9, 10, 11,  and  12.] 

The  beef  embraced  in  this  class  is  salted,  pickled,  dried,  and  other- 
wise preserved.  Its  imports  into  the  15  importing  countries  in- 
creased from  78,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  152,000,000  pounds  in 
1905,  after  which  they  fluctuated  considerably  until  the  imports 
became  120,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 
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Very  few  countries  receive  this  class  of  beef  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities. The  United  Kingdom  took  three-fifths  of  the  imports  of  the 
15  importing  countries  in  1912,  Cuba  took  over  one-third,  and  Ger- 
many, next  in  order,  about  4  per  cent. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— MUTTON. 
TOTAL  OF  16  COUNTBIB8. 
(Table  0.] 

This  is  a  trade  that  is  centralized  in  origin  in  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  in  destination  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  imports  are  almost  exclusively  in  the 
form  of  frozen  mutton.  They  increased  regularly  from  320,000,000 
pounds  in  1895  to  585,000,000  poimds  in  1912. 

UNITED  STATBS. 
(Tables  10,11,  and  12.] 

In  1914  the  United  States  imported  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  mutton,  amoimting  to  13,000,000  pounds,  half  of  which  was  re- 
ceived from  Argentina,  and  about  one-third  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Uruguay  contributed  more  than  New  Zealand,  and  Canada 
contributed  a  smaJl  amount.  The  imports  in  1915  were  16,000,000 
pounds. 

OTHSR  COUNTRIBa. 
(Tables  10, 11,  and  12.] 

The  imports  of  mutton  into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
315,000,000  poimds  in  1895  to  622,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  after- 
which  the  dechne  was  to  576,000,000  pounds  in  1912.    This  mutton 
was  received,  in  1912,  42.5  per  cent  from  New  Zealand,  31  per  cent 
from  Argentina,  and  20  per  cent  from  Australia. 

Denmark  receives  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  mutton  yearly,  mostly 
from  Iceland,  but  to  some  extent  from  Germany. 

Of  the  total  mutton  imports  iato  the  15  importing  countries,  the 
United  Kingdom  received  nearly  99  per  cent  in  1912  and  Denmark 
nearly  1  per  cent. 

BIBAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— PORK:  TOTAL. 
TOTAL  OF  16  COUNTRIB8. 
(Table  9.] 

The  imports  of  pork  and  pork  products  into  the  15  importing 
coimtries  are  about  three-quarters  of  the  imports  of  beef  and  beef 
products;  the  amount  increased  from  1,200,000,000  pounds  in  1895 
to  1,500,000,000  poimds  in  1912,  but  the  quantity  fluctuated  enor- 
mously in  the  meanwhile,  going  as  high  as  1,879,000,000  in  1899, 
and  as  low  as  1,068,000,000  in  1910.  Since  1908  these  imports  have 
decUnedy  but  there  is  some  tendency  toward  recovery. 
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UNITED  BTATEfl. 
ITftblM  10,11,  and  13.1 

This  coantry  never  imported  enough  pork  and  pork  products  to 
make  a  record  until  after  1913.  In  1914  these  imports  were  7^000,000 
poimds  and  in  1915,  24,000,000  pounds,  derived  almost  entirely 
from  Canada. 

OTHBR  COUNTBIBS. 
(Tables  10, 11,  and  12.] 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  imports  of  the  15  coimtries  of  pork 
and  pork  products  was  received  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912. 
The  quantity  imported  into  that  country  increased  from  857,000,000 
pounds  in  1895  to  1,232,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  and  afterwards 
decUned  to  755,000,000  poimds  in  1910,  foUowed  by  increase  to 
879,000,000  poimds  in  1912.  More  than  one-half  of  these  imports 
in  recent  years  was  received  from  the  United  States  and  about  three- 
quarters  in  the  earUer  years  under  review.  A  large  fraction  of 
imports  is  received  from  Denmark  and  a  smaller  one  from  Canada. 

Grermany's  imports  of  pork  and  pork  products  have  risen  from 
173,000,000  pounds  in  1895  to  385,000,000  pounds  in  1898,  after 
I     which  with  flijctuations  the  quantity  decreased  to  148,000,000  pounds 
i     in  1910,  followed  by  increase  to  281,000,000  pounds  in  1912.  The 
ahnost  exclusive  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States,  Denmark, 
and  Russia. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  1912  imported  59  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  15  countries 'of  pork  and  pork  products,  Germany 
18.8  per  cent,  the  Netherlands  6.9  per  cent,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  and  Cuba  5.6  per  cent,  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
States. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— POBK:  FRESH,  CHILLBD,  AND  FROZEN. 

[Tables  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

Compared  with  other  classes  of  meat  imports,  the  imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  pork  into  the  15  importing  countries  under 
examination  are  small.  They  increased  from  55,000,000  pounds  in 
1895  to  129,000,000  pounds  in  1901,  and  thereafter  declined  to 
67,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  followed  by  increase  to  106,000,000 
pounds  in  1912. 

In  1914  the  imports  of  this  class  of  pork  into  the  United  States 
were  over  5,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1^15,  16,000,000  pounds,  almost 
entirely  derived  from  Canada. 

The  United  Kingdom  leads  Germany  a  Uttle  in  this  class  of  im- 
ports and  receives  about  one- third  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  15 
importing  countries.  The  United  Kingdom's  chief  source  of  supply 
is  the  Netherlands,  with  a  small  supplementary  supply  from  the 
United  States. 
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Germany  received  27.5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  pork  of  the  15  importing  countries  in  1912,  sub- 
stantially all  from  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

Switzerland  also  is  a  relatively  large  importer  of  this  class  of 
pork,  and  received  21  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  15  countries  in 
1912,  mostly  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 

France's  receipts  of  this  class  of  pork  were  8  per  .cent  of  the  total 
of  the  15  importing  countries  in  1912,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
being  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

A  Uttle  below  France,  Austria-Hungary  imported  6.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  the  15  importing  countries  in  1912,  almost  exclusively 
from  Servia. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— POBK:  FATS  AND  OILS. 

[Tables  9, 10, 11,  and  12.] 

Lard  is  a  most  persistent  article  of  international  commerce  and 
forces  its  way  regardless  of  general  protective  and  prohibitive  national 
poUcies  concerning  imports.  The  pork  fats  and  oils  imported  by  the 
15  importing  countries  amounted  to  460,000,000  pounds  in  1895, 
and  advanced  to  755,000,000  pounds  by  1906,  but  the  quantity 
declined  to  413,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  followed  by  increase  to 
659,000,000  pounds  in  1912. 

Germany  is  above  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  importer  of  pork 
fats  and  oils,  and  in  1912  received  35.6  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  15  importing  countries,  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Kingdom's  receipts  were  30.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  again  the  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Third 
in  order  is  the  Netherlands  with  14  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the 
United  States  the  chief  source;  while  fourth  in  order  is  Cuba,  with 
9.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  United  States  almost  exclusively  the 
source. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— POBK:  OTHEB. 

{Tables  9,  10, 11,  and  12.] 

In  this  class  of  pork  are  included  salted,  pickled,  and  otherwise 
preserved  pork,  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  sausages.  The 
imports  of  the  15  countries  increased  from  683,000,000  pounds  in 
1895  to  1,077,000,00  pounds  in  1899,  and  then  followed  a  decline 
on  the  whole  to  588,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  succeeded  by  increase 
to  2,734,000,000  pounds  in  1912.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  trade 
in  recent  years  is  somewhat  below  what  it  has  been  throughout  all 
the  previous  portion  of  the  18  years  under  review. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  exporter  of  pork  and 
pork  products  in  the  world,  yet  since  1913  it  has  imported  a  consider- 
able amount.    In  1914  the  imports  of  this  class  of  * 'Other''  pork 
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amounted  to  2,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1915,  8,000,000  pounds,  . 
almost  .entirely  from  Canada  and  yet  with  small  quantities  from  many 
other  countries. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  imports  of  this  class  of  pork  and  pork 
products,  however,  b  received  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  frac- 
tion for  1912  being  over  88  per  cent,  and  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  almost  equally  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  with  a  strong 
supplementary  supply  from  Canada. 

Cuba  and  France  each  received  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  of  this  class  of  pork  and  pork  products  in  1912,  the  French 
sources  of  supply  being  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
I  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  the  Cuban  source  almost  entirely  the 
United  States. 

Germany  received  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  15  countries 
in  1912,  chiefly  from  Denmark,  secondly  from  the  United  States,  and 
third  in  order  from  Austria-Hungary. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PBODUCTS-VNmENTIFIED:  TOTAL. 
(Tables  9, 10,  n.  and  12.) 

Through  failure  to  identify  meat  and  meat  products  as  belonging 
to  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  other  kind,  the  15  importiag  countries 
had  a  total  of  unidentified  imports  in  1912  amounting  to  726,000,000 
pounds,  and  this  had  increased  from  413,000,000  poimds  in  1895. 

Over  one-fifth  of  these  imports  in  1912  was  received  by  Belgium, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  sup- 
plementary supplies  from  Argentina,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

By  Russia,  19  per  cent  of  these  imports  was  received,  about 
one-half  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
China  and  Germany. 
'  Third  in  order  of  importance  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  re- 
I  ceived  18  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1912,  chiefly  from  Argentina,  but 
!  considerably  from  the  United  States  and  Austraha. 
j  Italy's  fraction  of  the  total  is  over  13  per  cent,  and  the  imports  are 
I     derived  mostly  from  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 

Over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  was  received  by  Germany  in  1912. 
the  chief  countries  of  supply  being  primarily  the  United  States, 
and  secondarily  Argentina. 

Nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  this  unidentified  meat 
was  received  by  Spain  from  Uruguay,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
Argentina,  and  the  United  States  in  order  of  importance. 

France  received  4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1912,  mostly  from  the 
United  Kindom,  and  in  much  less  degree  from  Belgium  ancT  the 
I     United  States. 

Switzerland  obtained  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1912,  chiefly 

i     from  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

I 
I 
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MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— UNIDENTIFIED:  PEESH  CHILLED,  AND  PSOaOSN. 

[Tables  0, 10, 11.  and  12.] 

By  1912  the  imports  of  unidentified  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat 
had  increased  to  182,000,000  pounds  from  44,000,000  pounds  in 
1895.  Over  one-half  of  the  receipts  of  the  15  countries  in  1912  came 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more  than  one-half  of  this  was  brought 
from  Argentina,  more  th€m  one-fifth  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
about  one-tenth  from  the  United  States. 

Italy^s  receipts  of  this  class  of  unidentified  meat  and  meat  products 
amoimted  to  17.6  per  cent  in  1912,  brought  almost  entirely  from 
Argentina. 

Russia's  fraction  in  1912  was  16.7  per  cent,  and  China  was  almost 
exclusively  the  coxmtry  of  supply,  with  a  small  supplementary 
supply  from  Finland. 

The  share  of  Switzerland  in  the  total  imports  of  the  15  countries 
of  unidentified  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  was  about  10  per  cent 
in  1912,  and  the  supplying  countries  were  Argentina,  France,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Australia,  in  order  of  importance. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PBODUCTS— UNmENTIPIED:  FATS  AND  OILS. 
(Tables  0, 10.  11,  and  ia.| 

The  fats  and  oils  of  imidentified  meat  received  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  15  countries  grew  from  197,000,000  poimds  in  1895  to 
316,000,000  poxmds  in  1910. 

About  three-eighths  of  these  imports  was  received  by  Belgium, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  considerable  fractions 
from  Japan,  the  United  States,  France,  Argentina,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Russia  received  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  imports  of  the  15 
importing  coimtries  of  these  fats  and  oils,  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  considerably  from  Germany  and  China. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  came  to  Italy  in  1912,  the  United 
States  being  the  leading  country  of  supply,  followed  in  order  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  and  France. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  Spain,  which  received  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  15  importing  coimtries  of  these 
fats  and  oils,  Uruguay  and  France  being  the  chief  contributors,  fol- 
lowed in  order  of  importance  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS— UNmENTIPIBD:  OTHER 

[Tables  9, 10. 11,  and  12.] 

From  1895  to  1912  this  class  of  imports  of  unidentified  meat  and 
meat  products  increased  from  172,000,000  to  228,000,000  pounds, 
and  more  than  one-third  was  received  by  Germany  in  1912^  the 
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principal  supplying  countries  being*  the  United  States,  Denmark,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  and  Russia,  in  order  of  importance. 

The  United  Kingdom  received  one-sixth  of  the  total  in  1912,  nearly 
one-half  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  over  one-fifth 
from  Denmark. 

Belgium's  receipts  in  1912  were  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the 
15  importing  countries,  more  than  one-half  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  prominently  from  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Argentina. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  Netherlands,  which  received  in 
1912  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  15  coimtries  importing  this  class 
of  unidentified  meat  and  meat  products,  derived  mainly  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  considerably  also  from 
Gennany. 

BBBP.  MUTTON,  PORK.  AND  FATS  AND  OILS  IN  IMPOETS. 
EACH  A3  A  PERCENTAOB  0¥  THE  TOTAL. 
[Table  13.] 

In  the  grand  total  import  trade  in  meat  and  meat  products  of  the 
15  importing  countries  imder  consideration  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  relative  growing  or  diminishing  importance  of  the  different  classes 
of  meat  and  meat  products. 

As  between  the  total  of  fats  and  oils  and  the  total  of  meat  and 
meat  products  excluding  fats  and  oils,  the  fats  and  oils  have  relatively 
declined  in  the  import  trade  from  41  per  cent  in  the  10  years  1895- 
1904  to  39  per  cent  in  1912,  while,  of  course,  the  complementary 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork  correspondingly  increased. 

Beef  and  beef  products  have  gained  on  the  other  kinds  of  meat  and 
meat  products  since  the  10  years  1895-1904.  During  that  period 
they  were  34  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  the  fraction  increased  to  42  per  cent  in  1912.  During  the  same 
18  years  mutton  imports  relatively  increased  from  10.4  to  12  per 
cent,  and  unidentified  meat  and  meat  products  increased  from  13  to 
15  per  cent;  therefore,  necessarily,  pork  and  pork  products  decreased 
relatively  from  42.5  per  cent  of  the  total  to  31  per  cent. 

Mutton,  however,  has  declined  relatively  since  1910,  and  so  have 
beef  and  beef  products;  while,  on  the  contrary,  pork  and  pork 
products  have  relatively  gained. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  express  the  general  significance  of 
similar  computations  that  have  been  made  for  each  one  of  the  15 
importing  countries,  but  there  have  been  variations  from  the  general 
fact  owing  to  national  conditions. 
38S25**— 16  8 
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BfSAT  IMPOMB  8UMMABT. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  meat  import  trade  of  deficiency 
countries  is  much  more  widely  distributed  in  origin  than  it  would 
be  if  it  were  derived  from  the  surplus  countries,  but  it  happens  that 
meat  produced  within  a  deficiency  country  is  exported  because  of 
contiguity  to  other  countries,  because  of  special  quality  or  excellence 
of  preparation,  or  for  other  reasons.  A  country  like  Switzerland, 
for  instance,  has  many  sources  of  supply,  most  of  which  are  meat 
deficiency  countries. 

The  meat  import  trade  being  of  such  wide  extent  of  origin,  its  total 
is  necessarily  much  larger  than  the  total  exports  of  the  meat  surplus 
countries.  The  meat  interests  of  a  deficiency  country  often  relate 
to  other  deficiency  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  few  surplus  countries. 
Of  course,  what  an  exporting  deficiency  country  loses  in  exported 
meat  it  must  balance  by  imports  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sur- 
plus countries,  the  consumption  having  been  determined. 

The  continental  countries  of  Europe  have  adopted  more  or  less 
severe  restrictive  poUcies  concerning  importations  of  meat  and  meat 
products.  The  United  Kingdom  has  no  such  restrictive  poUcy,  and, 
producing  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  meat  which  it  consumes, 
has  long  been  by  far  the  leading  importer  of  meat  and  meat  products 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Germany  holds  second  place,  in  spite  of  a  restrictive  policy  against 
imports,  yet  Germany^s  imports  are  principally  of  fats  and  oils;  also, 
on  account  of  large  importations  of  fats  and  oils,  the  Netherlands 
holds  third  place. 

Since  1913  the  United  States  has  become  the  fourth  importer  of 
meat  and  meat  products  among  the  nations,  but  these  imports  are 
mostly  chilled  and  frozen  beef  from  South  America  and  Australasia. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MEAT. 

EBLATIONSmP  TO  THE  FOOD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that  meat  and  meat  products 
are  far  from  being  a  leading  class  of  foods  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  meat  production  of  the  world  is  probably  60,000,000,000 
pounds  or  more,  including  the  extra-edible  parts  of  the  animal  with 
the  dressed  weight.  The  equivalent  of  this  quantity  in  calories  is 
62,400,000,000,000. 

As  large  as  this  number  is,  it  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
calories  in  the  world's  rice  crop,  and  rice  is  nearly  all  used  for  human 
food.  The  900,000,000,000,000  calories  in  this  crop  easily  place  it 
above  every  other  crop  as  an  element  of  the  human  dietary.  Wheat 
ranks  next  with  382,000,000,000,000  calories,  and  this  crop  is  nearly 
all  used  for  human  food.    Next  after  wheat  comes  sugar,  with 
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209,000,000,000,000  calories,  and  next  in  order  are  rye  (partly  dis- 
tilled), with  164,000,000,000,000  calories;  barley  (partly  brewed  and 
distilled  and  partly  eaten  by  live  stock),  with  119,000,000,000,000 
calories;  and  potatoes,  with  98,600,000,000,000  calories.  A  portion 
of  the  potato  crop  is  not  consumed  as  humah  food,  but,  with  some 
indefinite  allowance  for  this,  potatoes  appear  to  have  a  much  larger 
importance  as  food  than  meat  does,  to  the  extent  that  this  importance 
is  indicated  by  calories. 

The  important  fact  with  regard  to  meat  is  that  its  production  and 
consumption  are  much  less  evenly  distributed  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  than  the  production  and  consumption  of  cereals.  The 
people  of  a  few  countries  eat  the  bulk  of  the  meat,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
meat  is  produced  in  a  few  countries,  some  of  which  are  prominent 
producers,  and  one  of  which  is  the  principal  producer.  This  last 
country  is  the  United  States,  which  by  far  leads  all  other  countries  in 
the  production  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

UNITED  STATES. 
[Table  14.) 

An  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  meat  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  made  in  1907 ;  these  results  were  published  in  Bulletin  55 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  details  of  the  process  need  not 
be  mentioned  and  examined  here,  and  it  should  be  sufficient  to  say, 
unless  a  study  of  that  investigation  is  undertaken,  that  the  factors 
employed  were  derived  partly  from  the  census  of  Uve  stock  in  1900, 
and  partly  from  many  reports  received  from  slaughtering  and  packing 
houses,  live  stock  commission  men,  large  breeders  and  feeders,  range 
men,  and  other  persons  who,  it  was  known,  had  special  information 
concerning  the  subject.  Important  aid  was  given  by  a  large  packing 
house  at  Chicago,  and,  as  one  of  their  services,  may  be  mentioned  the 
special  weighing  of  many  thousands  of  tongues,  kidneys,  sweetbreads, 
ox  slips,  etc.,  to  ascertain  the  average  weight  of  a  single  one  or  pair. 
It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  the  edible  parts 
of  the  animal  that  are  not  included  in  dressed  weight,  and  to  do  this 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  meat  production  of  1909  was  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1910. 
For  1909  the  census  ascertained  the  meat  production  of  the  wholesale 
slaughtering  and  packing  establishments,  as  it  had  done  for  1904  and 
1899,  but  obviously  these  establishments  slaughtered  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food.  To  secure  this 
total,  as  required  by  a  special  amendment  to  the  act  providing  for  the 
Thirteenth  Census,  the  enumerators  obtained  reports  from  retail 
slaughterhouses,  and  to  these  figures  were  added  the  statistics  of  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  and  ranges  seciured  through 
the  census  of  agriculture. 
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The  bulk  of  the  slaughtering  m  1909  was  done  by  wholesale  estab- 
lishments, almost  two-thirds  of  the  animals  being  killed  in  such  plants. 
The  larger  number  of  cows,  however,  were  slaughtered  by  retail  estab- 
lishments. It  is  notable  that  a  larger  number  of  hogs  than  of  other 
animals  were  slaughtered  on  farms  and  ranges,  and  the  fraction  was 
29  per  cent. 

The  census  did  not  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  extra-edible  p^rts, 
but,  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  being  known,  it  is  proper  to 
multiply  them  by  the  weights  ascertained  in  the  investigation  reported 
in  Bulletin  55  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

TOTAL  BEEF,  MUTTON,  AND  FORK. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  meat  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  reached  the  grand  total  of  16,226,000,000  pounds,  embracing 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  including  lard,  but  not  including 
extra-edible  parts.  For  1909  the  census  figures  make  a  total  of 
16,940,000,000  pounds,  to  which  may  be  added  11,708,000  pounds  of 
goat  meat,  some  of  which  was  perhaps  eaten  as  mutton  and  lamb. 

The  weight  of  the  extra-edible  parts  in  the  meat  production  of  1900 
was  2,640,000,000  pounds,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  dressed  weight. 
In  1909  these  parts  weighed  2,771,000,000  pounds,  not  including 
goats. 

If  these  two  classes  of  meat  are  added  together,  the  grand  total  meat 
production  from  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  1900  was  18,865,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1909  it  was  19,712,000,000  pounds. 

These  quantities  of  meat  were  obtained  from  83,270,000  slaughtered 
animals  in  1900,  and  88,071,665  slaughtered  animals  in  1909,  goats 
not  included. 

BEEF  AND  VEAL. 

The  beef  and  veal  produced  in  1900  had  a  dressed  weight  of 
7,610,000,000  pounds,  and  a  supplementary  weight  of  1,353,000,000 
pounds  was  contributed  by  the  extra-edible  parts,  so  that  the  total 
beef  and  veal  production  for  that  year  equaled  8,963,000,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  beef  and  veal  in  1909  was  considerably  greater 
than  it  was  nine  years  before,  although  less  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  total  of  9,545,000,000  pounds  was  composed  of  8,138,- 
000,000  poxmds  of  dressed  weight,  and  1,407,000,000  pounds  of  extra- 
edible  parts. 

BEEF,  EXCLUDING  VEAL. 

It  was  estimated  that  12,978,000  cattle,  excluding  calves,  were 
slaughtered  for  meat  in  1900,  and  that  they  produced  6,852,000,000 
pounds  of  dressed  weight,  and  1,297,000,000  pounds  of  extra-edible 
parts,  or  a  total  of  8,148,000,000  poxmds  of  beef,  excluding  veal. 
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In  1909  the  cattle,  excluding  calvee,  slaughtered  for  meat  num- 
bered 13,611,422,  and  the  total  beef  production  of  8,798,000,000 
pounds  was  composed  of  7,454,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  weight,  and 
1,344,000,000  poxmds  of  extra-edible  parts. 

YEAL. 

The  veal  calves  of  1900  were  nearly  half  as  many  as  the  adult  cattle 
that  were  slaughtered  for  beef,  or  5,831,000,  from  which  the  veal  pro- 
duction in  dressed  weight  was  758,000,000  pounds,  and  the  extra- 
edible  parts  57,000,000  pounds,  or  a  total  of  815,000,000  pounds. 

The  747,000,000  pounds  of  veal  produced  in  1909  were  derived  from 
6,515,976  calves;  tiie  dressed  weight  was  684,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  extra-edible  parts  weighed  63,000,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  complaint  of  overslaughter  of 
calves  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  the  causes  being  either  high- 
priced  feed,  or  scarcity  of  feed  for  developing  beef.  This  over- 
slaughter  of  calves  began  as  far  back  as  1909,  in  which  year  the  veal 
calves  were  32.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  as 
against  31  per  cent  in  1900. 

MUTTON,  INGLX7DIN0  LAMB. 

The  estimated  slaughter  of  sheep,  including  lambs,  in  1900,  i^gre- 
,  gated  14,316,000.  The  estimated  mutton  production  was  587,000,000 
pounds  dressed  weight,  and  over  29,000,000  poimds  of  extra-edible 
parts,  or  a  total  of  616,000,000  pounds. 

The  slaughter  of  1909  included  hardly  more  sheep  and  lambs  than 
that  of  1900,  and  the  mutton  (including  lamb)  production  was  only 
slightly  greater  than  in  the  former  year. 

PORK. 

This  country  slaughters  over  50,000,000  hogs  annually.  That  was 
approximately  the  slaughter  of  1900,  and  the  number  increased  by 
3,000,000  in  1909. 

The  pork  production  of  1900  including  lard  and  extr audible  parts 
was  9,286,000,000  pounds,  composed  of  8,029,000,000  pounds  of 
dressed  weight,  and  1,257,000,000  pounds  of  extra-edible  parts. 

In  1909,  the  dressed  weight  including  lard  was  8,199,000,000 
pounds,  the  extra-edible  parts  1,334,000,000  pounds,  and  the  total 
was  9,532,000,000  pounds. 

OTHER  MEAT. 

Although  this  investigation  is  confined  to  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  a 
few  words  are  taken  to  state  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  meat. 
This  is  almost  entirely  goat  meat,  12,295,000  pounds  of  which  were 
produced  in  1909,  from  285,553  goats. 
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A  few  horses  have  been  slaughtered  m  this  country  for  the  export 
of  their  meat.  In  1901,  1,988  horses  passed  inspection  for  slaughter, 
1,624  in  1902,  and  333  in  1903,  the  total  for  the  three  years  being 
3,945.  Newspapers  have  reported  the  slaughter  of  horses  for  meat  in 
Chicago  for  consumption  within  the  State,  but  the  report  is  merely 
mentioned  as  such. 

Dog  and  cat  meat,  which  is  produced  and  consumed  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  has  not  entered  into  the  meat  production  of  this 
country,  except  in  infinitesimal  quantities  by  foreign-born  residents. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  INSPBCTION  SLAUGHTER. 

Under  the  meat-inspection  law,  708  slaughtering  establbhments 
were  imder  surveillance  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
fiscal  year  1907,  and  the  number  increased  to  940  in  1912,  and  then 
declined  to  896  in  1915. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  from  1907  to  1915,  the  largest  number 
of  cattle  inspected  in  one  year  was  7,962,189  in  1910;  since  which  year 
the  number  declined  to  6,724,117  in  1914,  followed  by  6,964,402  in 
1915. 

The  inspected  calves  increased  rapidly  from  1,763,574  in  1907  to 
2,295,099  in  1910,  but  the  number  considerably  declined  in  1913,  and 
greatly  declined  in  1914,  in  which  year  1,814,904  calves  were  inspected 
or  hardly  more  than  in  1907,    In  l6l5,  the  number  was  1,735,902. 

Inspected  sheep  have  increased  steadily  from  9,681,876  in  1907  to 
14,958,834  in  1914,  but  in  1915  the  number  declined  to  12,909,089. 

Irregular  fluctuations  mark  the  number  of  inspected  hogs.  From 
1907  to  1914,  the  highest  inspected  nimiber  in  one  year  was  35,427,931 
in  1909,  and  the  smallest  number,  27,656,021,  was  in  the  following 
year.  The  inspected  hogs  in  1914  were  33,289,705,  but  in  1915  the 
number  was  36,247,958,  or  the  highest  of  the  inspection  period. 

The  quantity  of  meat  and  meat-food  products  prepared  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  including  condemned 
meat  and  products,  was  4,464,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  and  the 
number  increased  to  7,280,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  followed  by  decline 
to  7,033,000,000  pounds  in  1914.  The  largest  amount  of  the  inspec- 
tion period,  7,553,070,002  pounds,  was  reached  in  1915.  The 
condemnations  are  usually  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  1  per 
cent. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  AND  PORK  AS  PERCENTAQE8  OF  THEIR  TOTAL. 

[Table  17.] 

If  the  combined  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  100,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  fraction  contributed  by 
beef,  including  veal,  increased  from  46.9  per  cent  in  1900  to  48  per 
cent  in  1909,  and  that,  since  miftton,  including  lamb,  remained  the 
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same,  or  3.6  per  cent,  in  both  years,  the  pork  percentage  varied 
inversely  to  the  beef  percentage,  and  fell  from  49.5  per  cent  in  1900 
to  48.4  per  cent  in  1909. 

GBBMANT. 

ITable  15.1 

On  accoimt  of  the  slaughter  and  inspection  law  of  1904,  the  German 
official  records,  supplemented  by  a  fraction  of  estimates  for  farm 
slaughter,  supply  reasonably  accurate  annual  statistics  of  meat 
production,  beginning  with  that  year.  It  is  supposed  that  extrar 
edible  parts  are  not  included. 

TOTAL  BBEF,  IfUTTOK,  AND  FORK. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  record,  1904,  Germany  produced 
6,334,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  the  quantity 
declined  to  6,182,000,000  pounds  in  1906.  From  this  quantity  the 
production  jumped  to  6,712,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  followed  by 
increase  to  7,180,000,000  pounds  in  1911.  Then  followed  a  decline 
to  6,879,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  or  very  nearly  the  production  of 
1908  and  1910.  Germany  reached  the  highest  meat  production  ever 
attained  by  that  country  in  1911. 

BBEF  AND  VBAL. 

A  condition  that  first  attracts  attention  is  the  relatively  high  calf 
slaughter.  In  every  year  mqre  calves  have  been  slaughtered  for  veal 
in  Germany  than  mature  cattle  for  beef.  For  instance,  in  1913  the 
catUe^  except  calves,  that  were  slaughtered  for  meat  nimibered 
3,592,000,  and  the  veal  calves  numbered  4,176,000. 

The  beef  and  veal  production  of  Germany  amounted  to  2,262,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1904,  excluding  condemned  meat,  and  the  quan- 
tity increased  to  2,732,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  after  which  there 
was  a  decline  to  2,322,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  a  return  nearly  to 
the  production  of  1904. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  for  meat  increased 
from  7,787,000  in  1904  to  9,456,000  in  1909,  and  afterwards  declined 
to  7,768,000  in  1913. 

*     BBBF,  BXCLUDINO  VBAL. 

The  production  of  beef,  excluding  veal,  increased  from  1,878,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1904  to  2,271,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  and  after- 
wards declined  to  1,955,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  killed  for  meat,  the  mature  cattle  were  under  44  per  cent  in 
1904,  under  45  per  cent  in  1909,  and  were  over  46  per  cent  in  1913. 
That  is  to  say,  the  calf  slaughter  was  relatively  decreasing,  not  only 
during  the  period  of  increasing  meat  production  but  also  during 
its  decline. 
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VEAL. 

In  1913,  4,176,000  veal  calves  were  slaughtered  in  (jennany,  or 
a  smaller  number  than  in  1904  or  any  subsequent  year.  As  many 
as  5,239,000  veal  calves  were  slaughtered  in  1909,  a  high-water  mark 
year. 

The  veal  production  of  1913  was  367,000,000  poimds,  or  less  than 
in  1904  or  any  foDowing  year. 

HTTTTON,  INGLtTDINO  LAMB. 

The  mutton,  including  lamb,  production  of  Oermany  in  1904  was 
140,399,000  pounds,  and  in  subsequent  years  the  quantity  went  as 
high  as  148,592,000  pounds  in  1909,  and  as  low  as  126,135,000  pounds 
in  1913,  which  is  distinctly  a  low-water  mark  for  the  period.  Mutton 
production  has  declined  since  1909  at  a  marked  rate. 

The  slaughtered  sheep  and  lambs  numbered  2,897,000  in  1904, 
3,066,000  in  1909,  and  2,602,000  in  1913. 

PORK. 

The  swine  slaughter  of  Germany  is  an  important  source  of  meat. 
The  slaughter  of  1904  included  20,999,000  hogs,  increased  to  24,411,- 
000  in  1911,  and  afterwards  declined  to  23,666,000  in  1913. 

The  quantity  of  pork  produced  ranged  from  3,931,000,000  pounds 
in  1904  to  4,571,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  followed  by  decline  to 
4,431,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 

OTHBR  MBAT. 

(jermany  accepts  horse  meat  and  sells  it  as  such,  and  similarly 
handles  goat  meat,  and  even  dog  meat. 

About  1,200,000  goats  are  slaughtered  annually,  about  150,000  to 
175,000  horses,  and  from  6,000  to  8,000  dogs.  These  three  classes 
of  animals  provide  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork  supply  of  that  country.  In  1904  they  equaled  104,000.000 
pounds,  and  the  quantity  gradually  grow  to  134,000,000  pounds  in 
1912,  but  the  quantity  for  1913  fell  to  126,000,000  pounds. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  AND  PORK  A8  PBRCBNTAOBS  OF  TUBIR  TOTAL. 
[Table  17.] 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  combined  being  regarded  as  100,  the 
beef  including  veal  produced  in  Germany  in  1904  was  35.9  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  next  year  was  to  39.2  per  cent,  and  with  fluctua- 
tions to  39.6  per  cent  in  1909,  after  which  year  the  decline  has  been 
steady  to  33.9  per  cent  in  1913. 

In  1905,  the  mutton  produced  was  2.4  per  cent  of  the  total  ol 
these  three  classes  of  meat,  and  the  percentage  has  steadily  and 
persistently  declined  to  1.8  per  cent  in  1913. 
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On  the  other  hand,  pork  has  surely  although  irregularly  gained  in 
relative  importance.  The  pork  production  in  1905  was  58.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  these  three  classes  of  meat,  and  in  1913  it  was 
64.3  per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  percentages  stand  for  rela- 
tive production  and  not  for  consumption. 

FTALT. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  slaughter  of  meat  A-nimalQ  for 
food  was  made  in  1903  in  every  commune  in  Italy,  by  the  direc- 
tor general  of  public  health.  It  was  found  that  during  the  year 
about  1,500,000  cattle  and  calves  were  slaughtered,  with  a  beef  and 
veal  production  of  over  972,000,000  poimds.  The  4,300,000  sheep 
produced  over  129,000,000  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb;  and  the 
1,500,000  slaughtered  swine  produced  over  406,000,000  pounds  of 
pork.  There  were  besides  nearly  5,000,000  pounds  of  unclassified 
meat.  The  total  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  production  amoimted 
to  1,511,000,000  pounds.  This  production  is  for  a  population  of 
33,000,000,  a  large  fraction  of  which  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  . 

UNITBD  KINGDOBf. 

[Table  10.] 

In  the  second  report,  November  17,  1903,  of  "the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  statistics  available  as  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  production  and  consumption  of  meat  and  milk  in  the 
United  Eangdom,''  appointed  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the 
details  of  estimating  the  annual  slaughter  of  meat  animsds  are 
presented.  The  adopted  process  has  been  used  to  estimate  the 
annual  meat  prodi^otion  and  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1890-91  to  1907-8. 

TOTAL  BBBP,  MUTTON,  AND  PORK. 

According  to  the  estimates,  the  meat  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  notwithstanding  a  sharp  fluctuation  or  two,  has  remained 
quite  steady  at  about  2,700,000,000  to  3,000,000,000  pounds  annually. 
During  the  18  years,  from  1890-91  to  1907^,  the  highest  pro- 
duction— about  3,000,000,000  pounds— is  found  in  the  two  years 
1891-92  to  1892-93,  but  during  the  subsequent  years  of  the  period 
the  production  was  from  2,700,000,000  to  2,900,000,000  pounds. 

BBBF  AND  VBAL. 

During  the  two  years  1892-93  and  1893-94  the  production  of* 
beef  and  veal  was  exceptionally  high,  or  nearly  1,700,000,000  pounds 
in  each  year,  but  subsequently  the  production  has  ranged  from 
about   1,400,000,000   to   1,600,000,000   pounds,  with   no  great 
fluctuations. 
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BEEF,  EXCLUDING  VEAL. 

In  each  of  the  two  exceptional  years  above  mentioned,  beef  pro- 
duction was  a  little  under  1,600,000,000  pounds,  but  subsequently 
the  production  ranged  from  about  1,300,000,000  to  1,500,000,000 
pounds. 

VEAL. 

Veal  production  in  each  of  the  two  exceptional  years  was  almost 
100,000,000  pounds,  but  in  later  years  it  has  ranged  from  about 
80,000,000  to  90,000,000  pounds. 

MUTTON  AND  LAlfB. 

The  people  of  the  British  Isles  have  long  been  famous  mutton 
eaters,  and  the  production  of  mutton,  including  lamb,  is  a  little 
greater  than  in  the  United  States.  Besides  this,  great  quantities 
of  frozen  mutton  are  imported. 

The  British  mutton  and  lamb  production  almost  reached 
800,000,000  pounds  in  1892-93,  but  generally  speaking  throughout 
the  18  years  covered  by  the  record  the  production  has  ranged  from 
about  600,000,000  to  700,000,000  pounds.  As  in  the  case  of  be6f, 
only  a  few  marked  fluctuations  are  presented. 

MUTTON. 

Aside  from  the  production  of  nearly  700,000,000  pounds  of  mutton, 
not  including  lamb,  in  1892-93,  the  general  course  of  production  has 
been  about  500,000,000  to  600,000,000  pounds  yearly. 

LAMB. 

In  one  year,  1892-93,  lamb  production  reached  105,000,000  pounds, 
but  in  the  other  years  of  the  18-year  period  the  production  ranged 
from  about  85,000,000  to  95,000,000  pounds. 

PORK. 

Pork  production  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  production  of  mutton 
and  lamb  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  it  fluctuates  very  freely. 
About  630,000,000  pounds  as  a  yearly  production  may  be  regarded 
as  an  average  result  of  slaughtering  throughout  the  18  years  covered 
by  the  record,  although  the  production  has  reached  as  high  as 
843,000,000  pounds  in  1891-92,  and  has  fallen  as  low  as  474,000,000 
pounds  two  years  later. 

BEEP,  MUTTON,  AND  PORK  AS  PERCBNTAQE8  OF  THEIR  TOTAL. 
[Table  17.] 

With  the  understanding  that  the  total  production  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork  is  represented  by  100,  the  changes  in  the  relative  positions 
of  these  three  classes  of  meat  throughout  the  18  years  under  review- 
are  readily  determined  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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During  the  first  year,  1890-91,  beef  was  47  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
these  three  classes  of  meat,  and  it  rose  to  58  per  cent  three  years 
later,  followed  by  dechne  to  54.3  per  cent  the  next  year.  In  the 
more  recent  years  of  the  period  the  percentage  is  about  55. 

The  relative  position  of  mutton  has  declined  in  the  later  years  of 
the  18-year  period,  so  that  in  the  latest  year  it  is  22.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  the  three  classes  of  meat,  but  during  no  year  of  the  18 
did  it  go  higher  than  26.4  per  cent,  in  1892-93. 

The  sharp  fluctuations  of  pork  as  an  element  of  the  total  meat 
production  indicate  the  uncertainty  of  the  hog  as  well  as  its  quick 
recuperating  power.  The  highest  fraction  possessed  by  pork  in  the 
total  meat  production  is  28.6  per  cent  in  1890-91,  and  the  lowest 
fraction,  16.3  per  cent,  in  1893-94;  but  in  more  recent  years  the 
fraction  has  been  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

OTHEE  COUNTBISS. 

There  are  many  countries  for  which  meat  consumption  has  been 
estimated  by  various  persons,  but  the  details  of  their  estimates  are 
n#  obtainable.  Necessarily  they  must  have  estimated  the  production 
of  meat,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  compute  from  their  per  capita 
average  consumption  the  amount  of  the  estimated  production, 
after  adding  or  subtracting  the  net  result  of  the  foreign  trade.  In 
nearly  all  countries,  however,  this  process  would  be  confined  to 
computing  the  total  moat  production  without  separation  into  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  and  would  be  giving  to  the  estimates  more  faith 
than  they  should  receive.  Many  of  them  are  presumably  rough 
approximations.  It  is  thought  best,  therefore,  to  confine  the  use  of 
these  estimates  to  consumption,  their  original  'purpose,  and  this 
use  will  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 

KXPORTS  OF  MEAT  AS  A  PEHGBNTAGE  OF  PEODUCTION. 

[Table  18.1 
UNITBD  8TATB8. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  surplus  country  for  which  meat  pro- 
duction has  been  ascertained,  and  consequently  it  is  only  for  this 
coimtry  that  a  statement  of  the  exported  fraction  of  production  can 
be  made.  In  1900, 15  per  cent  of  the  meat  production  of  this  coun- 
try was  exported,  and,  in  1909,  8.8  per  cent.  Of  the  beef,  including 
veal,  10.9  per  cent  was  exported  in  1900  and  6  per  cent  in  1909. 

The  export  percentage  for  mutton  is  0.1  of  1  per  cent  in  1900,  and 
0.3  of  1  per  cent  in  1909,  and  for  pork  20  per  cent  for  1900  and  12.2 
per  cent  for  1909. 

The  foregoing  percentages  are  based  on  a  production  of  meat  in 
dressed  weight,  and  represent  the  net  foreign  trade  movement. 
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SLAU6HTEB  AS  A  FBRCENTAGB  OF  STOCK  ON  HAND. 
[Table  19.] 

For  most  of  the  countries  for  which  statements  of  meat  consimip- 
tion  are  made,  one  of  the  factors  is  the  percentage  of  the  stock  on 
hand  that  is  slaughtered  during  the  year,  and  judgment  with  r^ard 
to  this  is  guided  by  various  estimated  factors.  The  result  of  such  an 
estimate  may  be  approximately  correct  or  very  erroneous. 

For  three  countries — the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom — it  is  possible  to  state  with  approximate  accuracy  the 
ratio  between  slaughtered  animals  and  the  stock  on  hand,  and  also 
the  ratio  of  slaughtered  meat  per  head  of  stock  of  animals  on  hand. 

UNTTBD  STATB8. 

For  the  United  States  the  statement  of  slaughter  is  for  1900  and 
]  909.  Unfortunately  the  census  date  for  the  later  year  for  number 
of  animals  in  stock  is  April  15  instead  of  June  1,  as  in  previous  cen- 
suses, but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  above  the  number  reported  for  April  15  to  a  June  1  basis.  T^e 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  ascertained  approximately  that  there 
were  6  per  cent  more  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  June  1  than  on 
April  15,  20  per  cent  more  sheep,  and  19  per  cent  more  swine.  With- 
out some  correction,  June  1,  1900,  is  not  comparable  with  April  15, 
1910,  with  regard  to  percentage  of  slaughter  and  average  meat  pro- 
duction per  head  of  stock  on  hand.  The  slaughter  of  1909  is  com- 
pared with  the  stock  on  hand  in  1910. 

Correction  having  been  made,  it  appears  that  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  the  slaughtered  cattle  including  calves  were  28.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  stock  of  cattle  on  hand,  and,  in  1910,  30.9  per  cent.  This 
increase  of  percentage  is  due  both  to  mature  cattle  and  to  calves, 
because,  calves  being  eliminated,  the  slaughtered  cattle  were  19.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of  cattle  on  hand  in  1900,  and  20.9  per 
cent  in  1910. 

There  were  28,695,000  cows  on  farms  in  1900,  and  32,649,000  in 
1910,  an  increase  of  one-seventh  in  10  years.  The  cattle  including 
calves  slaughtered  in  1900,  were  66.4  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  cows, 
and,  in  1910,  61.9  per  cent.  If  the  calves  are  excluded  from  the 
slaughter,  the  slaughtered  matured  cattle  were  46.1  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  cows  on  hand  in  1900,  and  42  per  cent  in  1910.  The  slaugh- 
tered calves  as  related  to  the  stock  of  cows  on  hand  were  20.3  per 
cent  in  1900  and  20  per  cent  in  1910. 

Sheep  have  a  lower  ratio  of  slaughter  than  cattle  have.  In  1900 
the  slaughtered  sheep,  including  lambs,  were  23.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  stock  of  sheep  on  hand,  and,  in  1910,  23.4  per  cent. 
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Upon  relating  the  slaughter  of  sheep  including  lambs,  to  the  stock 
of  ewes,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  for  1900  is  44.9,  and,  for  1910, 
46.1.  Apparently  sheep  barely  increased  from  1900  to  1910  in  per- 
centage of  slaughter;  but,  in  connection  with  this,  a  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  stock  of  animals,  that  is, 
nnderslaughter  or  overslaughter. 

Swine  are  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  productive  for  slaughter 
as  cattle  are,  and  over  three  times  as  productive  as  sheep.  In  1900 
the  slaughtered  swine  were  79.8  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of  swine 
on  hand,  and,  in  1910,  76.9  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1910  makes  possible  a  computation  in  which  the 
slaughtered  swine  may  be  related  to  the  stock  of  swine  over  3} 
months  old,  April  15,  and  the  ratio  is  found  to  be  151.5  per  cent. 

The  average  amount  of  meat  produced  during  the  year  per  head  of 
stock  of  animals  on  hand  may  be  stated  in  number  of  pounds.  In 
1900,  112  pounds  of  beef  including  veal  were  produced  per  head  of 
total  cattle  on  hand,  and,  in  1910,  124  pounds.  Excluding  veal,  the 
beef  production  was  101  pounds  per  head  in  1900,  and  1J4  pounds  in 
1910. 

The  ratio  of  beef  including  veal  to  stock  of  cows  on  hand  was  265 
pounds  per  head  in  1900,  and  249  pounds  in  1910.  If  veal  is  excluded, 
the  ratio  of  beef  to  stock  of  cows  on  hand  was  239  pounds  in  1900, 
and  228  pounds  in  1910.  The  veal  production  per  stock  of  cows  was 
26  pounds  per  head  in  1900,  and  21  pounds  in  1910. 

If  comparison  of  1910  were  to  be  made  wiCh  1890  with  respect  to 
the  meat  productivity  of  the  stock  of  cattle  on  hand,  a  factor  of 
some  account  would  be  the  yoimger  ages  at  which  steers  are  mar- 
keted and  slaughtered  in  the  later  year  than  in  the  earUer.  Beyond 
die  general  fact  that  this  is  so,  nothing  is  known  concerning  this 
younger  age. 

The  mutton  including  lamb  ratio  is  exactly  10  poimds  per  head  of 
total  sheep  on  hand  for  each  of  the  2  years,  and  the  mutton  including 
lamb  ratio  per  head  of  stock  of  ewes  was  18  pounds  in  1900,  and 
19  pounds  in  1910. 

The  pork  ratio  in  1900  was  128  pounds  per  head  of  stock  of  swine 
on  hand,  and,  in  1910,  118  pounds.  In  the  latter  year  233  pounds  of 
pork  were  produced  per  head  of  stock  of  swine  on  hand  over  3i 
months  old  April  15. 

The  low  meat  productivity  of  sheep  kept  for  wool  is  conspicuous, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  high  productivity  of  hogs,  greater  than 
that  of  cattle  in  1900,  and  nearly  as  large  in  1909,  in  pounds  of  meat 
per  head  of  the  stock  of  living  animals,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
swine  as  meat  producers  and  offers  new  testimony  to  the  economic 
strength  of  these  animals. 
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A  statement  similar  in  form  to  the  foregoing  can  be  made  for 
Germany  for  the  four  years  1904,  1907,  1912,  and  1913. 

For  the  four  years  mentioned,  the  number  of  slaughtered  cattle 
including  calves  was  40.3,  39.3,  40.4,  and  37.1  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, of  the  total  stock  of  cattle  on  hand,  and  if  calves  are  excluded 
the  slaughtered  cattle  were  17.7,  17.6,  18.4,  and  17.2  per  cent, 
respectively. 

In  1904,  the  slaughtered  cattle  including  calves  were  74.5  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  cows,  and  in  1907,  73.9  per  cent. 

Excluding  calves,  the  slaughtered  cattle  were  32.7  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  cows  in  1904,  and  33.2  per  cent  in  1907.  The  calf  slaughter 
was  41.8  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  cows  in  1904,  and  40.7  percent  in 
1907. 

The  ratios  for  slaughtered  sheep  including  lambs  were  36.6,  36.0, 
47.9,  and  47.3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  stock  of  sheep  for 
the  four  years;  and  the  slaughtered  sheep  including  lambs  were  65.6 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  ewes  in  1907. 

Swine  slaughtered  in  relation  to  the  stock  of  swine  is  represented 
by  111,  101.5,  109.5,  and  92.5  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  four 
years. 

Upon  turning  from  number  of  slaughtered  animals  to  pounds  of 
meat  produced,  it  appears  that  in  Germany  in  the  four  years  men- 
tioned the  beef  including  veal  produced  per  head  of.  the  total  stock  of 
cattle  was  118,  116,  119,  and  112  pounds,  respectively.  The  veal 
being  excluded,  the  beef  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  cattle  was  98, 
97,  100,  and  94  pounds,  respectively. 

The  ratios  that  follow  are  the  quantity  of  meat  per  head  of  the 
stock  of  cows  for  the  two  years  1904  and  1907.  For  beef  including 
veal  the  ratio  is  218  pounds  for  each  of  the  two  years;  for  beef  not 
including  veal  the  ratios  are  181  and  182  pounds,  respectively;  and 
for  veal  the  ratios  are  37  and  36  pounds,  respectively. 

Mutton  production  including  lamb  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of 
sheep  was  18,  17,  23,  and  23  pounds,  respectively,  for  the  four  years; 
and  the  mutton  including  lamb  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  ewes  in 
1907  was  32  pounds. 

Pork  productivity  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  swine  declined 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  four  years  covered,  the  ratios  being  208, 
190,  205,  and  173  pounds,  respectively. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  British  report  on  beef  production  so  publishes  the  statement 
concerning  number  of  slaughtered  animals  that  only  the  percentage 
of  the  average  annual  slaughter  for  the  five  years  1898-1902  can  bo 
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taken.  During  this  period  the  slaughtered  cattle  includuig  calves 
were  26.6  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of  cattle,  and  the  slaughtered 
cattle  not  including  calves  were  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of 
cattle. 

The  sheep  slaughter  compared  with  the  total  stock  of  sheep  is 
represented  by  37.9  per  cent;  and  the  swine  slaughter  compared  with 
the  total  stock  of  swine,  by  121.3  per  cent. 

The  productivity  of  the  stock  of  cattle  on  hand  in  terms  of  number 
of  pounds  of  meat  per  head  is  remarkably  uniform  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  the  yearly  figures  are  combined  into  5-year  averages, 
with  a  3-year  average  for  the  later  years.  The  beef  production  in- 
cluding veal  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  cattle  averaged  134  pounds 
yearly  in  the  five  years  1890-1894,  128  pounds  during  1895-1899, 
131  pounds  during  1900-1904,  and  134  pounds  during  1905-1907. 
The  British  being  small  veal  eaters,  the  ratios  of  beef  not  including 
veal  to  the  total  stock  of  cattle  are  but  little  below  the  foregoing. 
The  veal  production  per  head  of  the  stock  of  cows  averaged  20  to  21 
pounds  during  thA  long  period  imdor  review. 

For  beef  production  including  veal  per  head  of  the  stock  of  cows, 
the  ratios  are  370,  352,  364,  and  367  pounds,  respectively,  for  the  four 
groups  of  years  above  mentioned. 

The  United  Kingdom *s  mutton  production  including  lamb  per  head 
of  the  total  stock  of  sheep  was  22  to  23  pounds  annually  as  an  average 
during  the  four  groups  of  years,  and  the  mutton  production  not 
including  lamb  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  sheep  was  19  to  20 
pounds. 

The  average  annual  pork  production  per  head  of  the  total  stock 
of  swine  was  166  pounds  during  the  first  period  of  five  years,  168 
pounds  during  the  second  period,  164  pounds  during  the  third,  and 
159  pounds  during  the  last  three  years. 

COMPARISON  OF  COUNTRIES. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  slaughtered  cattle  including 
calves  are  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  total  stock  of  cattle  in 
Germany  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
reason  plainly  being  the  larger  consumption  of  veal  in  Germany.  If 
calves  are  excluded,  the  cattle  ratios  for  Germany  arc  a  little  below 
the  United  Kingdom's  ratio  and  still  farther  below  the  ratios  for  the 
United  States.  Germany  is  considerably  above  the  United  States  in 
ratio  of  slaughtered  cattle  including  calves  to  total  stock  of  cows, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  much  below  the  United  States  in  slaughter 
of  cattle  not  including  calves  to  stock  of  cows.  The  Gorman  ratios  of 
slaughtered  calves  to  stock  of  cows  are  twice  as  high  as  those  for  the 
United  States. 
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In  Gennany  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  ratios  of  slaughtered 
sheep  including  lambs  to  the  total  »tock  of  sheep  are  much  higher  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  same  remark  appUes  to  swine  slaughter 
in  comparison  with  total  stock  of  swine. 

Attention  may  now  be  turned  to  meat  production  per  head  of 
animals  in  stock.  For  beef  including  veal  per  head  of  total  stock  of 
cattle,  Germany  is  perceptibly  below  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
below  the  United  States  in  1910,  but  in  veal  production  per  head  of 
stock  of  cows  the  German  ratios  are  much  above  those  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  mutton  production  including 
lamb  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  sheep  the  German  and  British  ratios 
are  more  than  double  the  10  pounds  of  the  United  States.  The 
German  ratios  of  pork  per  head  of  the  total  stock  of  swin6  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  British,  and  enormously  higher  than  the 
American. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT. 

TOTAL  POUNDS  IN  MANY  GOUNTRIE&  * 

(Table  20.] 

The  mind  of  the  reader  should  now  dismiss  thoughts  of  meat  pro- 
duction and  think  of  meat  in  terms  of  consumption.  Every  country 
produces  some  meat,  a  portion  of  which  is  exported;  and  every 
country  imports  meat,  a  portion  of  which  is  reexported.  The  net 
result  of  all  operations  is  the  meat  that  remains  for  national  con- 
sumption. 

For  many  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  per  capita  averages  of  number  of  pounds 
of  meat  consumed  in  a  year  have  been  multipUed  into  the  popula- 
tion for  the  year  adopted  by  the  estimator,  and  thus  the  number  of 
pounds  of  meat  consumed  within  the  country  dxiring  the  year  is 
computed.  All  of  Asia  except  Siberia  is  excluded  from  the  list  of 
countries  for  which  per  capita  meat  consimiption  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except  Canada,  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Argentina.  Nevertheless,  the  Asiatic  exceptions 
are  of  people  who  are  not  meat  eaters,  and  the  exceptions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  together  form  no  large  fraction  of  the  meat- 
eating  population  of  the  world. 

The  countries  for  which  the  meat  consumption  is  known  or  has 
been  estimated  are  these:  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Australia^ 
Belgium,  Canada,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland  (Russian),  Portugal, 
Russia  (except  Poland),  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 
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The  total  consumption  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  and  their  pro- 
ducts in  these  countries  in  the  latest  year  for  which  statements  have 
been  published,  according  to  accurate  reports,  estimates,  and  com- 
putations, as  the  case  may  be,  amounts  to  47,957,000,000  pounds, 
dressed  weight.  This  represents  the  bulk  of  the  meat  consumption 
of  the  world,  but  not  for  a  recent  year  in  all  countries.  The  con- 
sumption is  approximately  the  production.  If  the  consumption 
of  unrepresented  countries  is  included,  and  if  a  statement  for  aU 
countries  were  obtainable  for  a  recent  year,  probably  the  total  woidd 
be  much  above  50,000,000,000  pounds  dressed  weight,  'and  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  extrar^dible  parts  the  total  tiaay  be  above 
60,000,000,000  pounds. 

The  population  of  the  countries  in  the  foregoing  list,  according 
to  the  latest  censuses  and  estimates,  is  about  514,000,000,  and  the^ 
people  are  the  bulk  of  the  world's  meat-eaters  in  any  considerable 
degree. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  to  have  been  13,792,000,000  pounds,  dressed  weight,  in 
1900,  and,  according  to  the  census,  15,450,000,000  pounds  in  1909, 
11,708,000  pounds  of  goat  meat  not  included.  The  beef  consump- 
tion not  including  veal,  dressed  weight,  increased  from  6,020,000,000 
pounds  to  6,968,000,000  pounds;  the  veal  consumption  decreased 
from  758,000,000  pounds  to  684,000,000  pounds;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  beef  and  veal,  dressed  weight,  increased  from  6,778,000,000 
pounds  to  7,652,000,000  pounds. 

Mutton  consumption  including  lamb  is  relatively  small,  and  in- 
creased from  586,000,000  pounds  m  1900  to  602,000,000  pounds  in 
1909,  dressed  weight  still  being  imderstood.  It  is  observable  that 
mutton  consumption  is  perceptibly  lower  than  veal  consumption. 

Pork  and  pork  products  lead  beef  and  beef  products  not  including 
veal  in  quantity  of  consumption.  In  1900,  6,427,000,000  pounds  of 
pork  and  pork  products,  dressed  weight,  were  consumed,  and,  in 
1909,  7,196,000,000  pounds.  But  if  veal  is  included  with  beef,  the 
pork  consumption  is  below  that  of  beef  and  veal. 

The  extra-edible  parts  are  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  dressed  weight 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  consumption,  and  make  a  large  total 
for  the  United  States.  These  parts  of  the  carcass  aggregated  2,615,- 
000,000  pounds  for  1900  and  2,763,000,000  pounds  for  1909.  A 
trifle  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  belongs  to  beef  and  veal. 

Upon  adding  the  weight  of  the  extra-edible  parts  to  the  dressed 
weight,  the  total  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  the 
United  States  reaches  the  enormous  total  of  16,407,000,000  pounds 
in  1900  and  18,212,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  goat  meat  not  included. 
38825**— 16  ^9 
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Nearly  one-half  of  this  coDSumption  is  that  of  beef  and  veal.  Mut- 
ton consumption  declined  from  3.75  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900  to 
3.47  per  cent  in  1909.  Dressed  weight  and  the  weight  of  extra- 
edible  parts  still  being  combmed,  the  pork  consumption  of  1900  was 
7;684;000,000  pounds,  and  in  1909  it  was  8,530,000,000  pounds. 

OTHBR  COUNTRIES. 

The  various  coimtries  must  be  compared  in  terms  of  dressed 
weight.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  in  1909  was  15,450,000,000  pounds.  Leas  than  one-half  of 
this  amount  was  consumed  in  Germany  in  1913,  or  7,399,000,000 
pounds.  The  consumption  of  Russia  (except  Poland)  has  not  been 
ascertained  for  a  year  subsequent  to  1899,  when  it  amounted  to 
^024,000,000  pounds.  Perhaps  by  1913,  for  which  year  Germany's 
latest  consumption  is  known,  Russia  had  equaled  if  not  exceeded 
Germany's  consumption. 

The  fourth  country  in  order  of  total  consumption  of  meat  and  meat 
products,  dressed  weight,  is  the  United  Kingdom,  with  5,174,000,000 
poimds  consumed  in  1906,  and  next  after  the  United  Kingdom  is 
France  with  3,096,000,000  pounds  consumed  in  1904. 

Austria-Hungary,  although  having  a  low  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat,  yet  on  accoimt  of  its  laige  population  consumes  a  great  total, 
amounting  to  2,640,000,000  poimds  in  1890,  the  latest  year  for  which 
an  estimate  could  be  found.  Possibly  it  was  greater  in  recent  years 
and  perhaps  exceeded  the  French  total. 

According  to  the  investigation  of  the  director-general  of  public 
health,  Italy  consumed  1,533,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
products  in  1901 ;  the  Australian  consumption  in  1902  is  estimated  to 
have  been  1,008,000,000  pounds;  Canada's  consumption  in  1910  was 
962,000,000  pounds;  Spain's  consumption  in  1890  was  869,000,000 
pounds;  Argentina's  consumption  in  1899  was  616,000,000  pounds; 
the  consumption  of  Russian  Poland  is  estimated  to  have  been  610,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1899.  No  other  country  in  the  list  has  a  consmnp- 
tion  record  as  high  as  500,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  observable  that  the  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  consmnption  of 
the  United  States,  dressed  weight,  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  of 
all  coimtries  included  above. 

little  is  known  of  the  beef  consumption  of  the  various  countries, 
and  then  only  in  combination  with  veal.  The  consmnption  of  beef 
and  veal  combined  was  7,652,000,000  pounds,  dressed  weight,  in  the 
United  States  in  1909;  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906  it  was 
2,644,000,000  pounds;  in  Germany  in  1913  it  was  2,555,000,000 
poimds,  and  in  France  in  1904  it  was  1,685,000,000  poimds.  The 
consumption  of  beef  and  veal  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
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that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Grennany,  and  France  combined  by  a 
large  difference. 

The  comparison  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  mutton  and 
lamb  is  very  different.  The  quantity  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
1,139,000,000  pounds;  foF  the  United  States,  602,000,000  pounds; 
for  France,  353,000,000  pounds,  and  for  Germany,  128,000,000 
pounds.  The  United  Kingdom  consumes  more  mutton  than  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany  combined. 

The  United  States  consumes  somewhat  less  pork  than  it  does  beef 
and  veal,  but  Germany  consumes  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  quan- 
tity of  pork  and  pork  products  consiunption  for  the  United  States  is 
7,196,000,000  poimcjs;  for  Germany,  4,716,000,000  pounds;  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  1 ,349,000,000  pounds,  and  for  France,  1 ,068,000,000 
pounds. 

Germany's  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  is  about  one-third  of  that 
of  the  United  States;  its  mutton  consumption  about  one-fifth,  and 
its  pork  consiunption  nearly  two-thirds. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  that  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  United  States;  of  mutton  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  pork  less  than  one-fifth. 

The  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  in  France  is  about  two-thirds  of 
that  of  either  Germany  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  over  one-fifth 
of  that  of  the  United  States;  the  mutton  consumption  of  France  is 
over  one-half  that  of  the  United  States,  and  less  than  one-third  of 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France's  pork  consumption  is  about 
one-seventh  of  that  of  the  United  States,  over  one-fifth  of  that  of 
Germany,  and  about  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

MEAT  CONSUMPTION  PEB  CAPITA  OF  POPULATION  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES. 

[Table  20.1 

i  By  means  of  estimates  of  meat  consumption  derived  mostly  by 
multiplying  discoverable  estimates  of  per  capita  consumption  by  the 
population  for  the  same  year,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  general 
average  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  for  the  countries  in  the  list 

I  of  Table  20.  These  countries  have  a  population  of  over  half  a  biUion, 
and  their  per  capita  consumption  averages  93.3  pounds  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  and  their  products,  dressed  weight,  in  one  year. 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  country  the  total  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  consumption, 
including  products,  decreased  from  181.5  pounds,  dressed  weight,  per 
capita  in  1900  to  170.6  pounds  in  1909.  If  the  extra-edible  parts  are 
added,  the  total  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  becomes  215.9 
pounds  in  1900  and  201.1  pounds  in  1909. 
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The  beef  consumption,  including  veal,  dressed  weight,  declined 
from  89.2  pounds  in  1900  to  84.6  pounds  in  1909. 

For  be^f,  not  including  veal,  the  averages  are  79.2  pounds  in  1900, 
and  76.9  pounds  in  1909. 

The  veal  average  per  capita  consumption  is  10  pounds  in  1900  and 
7.6  pounds  in  1909. 

The  mutton  consumption  per  capita,  including  lamb,  is  somewhat 
below  that  of  veal,  the  ratios  being  7.7  pounds  in  1900,  and  6.6 
pounds  in  1909. 

The  pork  averages  are  nearly  as  high  as  those  for  beef  and  veal,  and 
are  84.6  pounds  in  1900  and  79.5  pounds  in  1909. 

CANADA. 

Cannula  has  published  the  following  estimates  of  meat  consumption: 
Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  109  pounds  in  1900  and  137  pounds  in  1910; 
beef  including  veal,  54  pounds  in  1900  and  61  pounds  in  1910;  mutton 
including  lamb,  11  pounds  in  1900  and  9  pounds  in  1910;  pork  in- 
cluding lard,  44  pounds  in  1900  and  67  pounds  in  1910. 

FBANCE. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  France,  in  1904,  79  pounds  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  and  their  products  were  consumed  per  capita,  the 
average  for  beef  including  veal  being  43  pounds;  for  mutton  in- 
cluding lamb  9  pounds;  tor  pork,  27  pounds;  and  for  other  kinds  of 
meat,  mainly  goat  and  horse  meat,  1  pound. 

QEBMANT. 

This  country  has  a  dependable  annual  record  extending  back  to 
1904  and  ending  with  19i3  in  Table  20,  and  it  exhibits  a  nearly  uni- 
form per  capita  consumption  of  meat.  The  range  is  from  109.7 
poimds  to  115.9  pounds.  In  the  consumption  of  beef  including 
veal  the  range  is  from  38.6  pounds  to  45  pounds;  of  mutton  including 
lamb, from  1.9  pounds  to  2.5  pounds;  of  pork,  from  65  poimds  to  73.4 
pounds;  and  of  other  meat,  mostly  goat  and  horse,  but  including 
some  dog  meat,  the  range  is  from  1.7  poxmds  to  2.0  pounds. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

This  country  also  has  a  long  and  dependable  record  through  esti- 
mates extending  from  1891  to  1908.  Reduced  to  5-year  averages, 
with  a  3-year  average  for  the  latest  years,  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  this  country  has  remained  at  about  120  pounds  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork  for  many  years,  or  extending  back  to  1896.  For  the  five 
years  preceding  that  year  the  consumption  averaged  112  pounds. 
The  range  of  beef  consumption,  including  veal,  per  capita,  for  the  four 
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periods  into  which  the  18  years  are  divided  was  from  55  to  60  pounds; 
of  mutton  consumption,  including  lamb,  from  26  to  27  pounds;  and 
of  pork  consumption,  from  31  to  38  pounds. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  home-produced  meat  during  the  18 
years,  with  grouping  into  four  periods,  declined  from  74  to  64  pounds, 
while  the  per  capita  consumption  of  imported  meat  increased  from 

38  to  65  pounds.    The  consumption  of  domestic  beef  declined  from 

39  to  36  pounds,  while  that  of  foreign  beef  increased  from  17  to  24 
pounds.  Mutton  consumption  declined  for  the  domestic  product 
from  19  to  15  pounds,  while  the  consumption  of  foreign  mutton  in- 
creased from  6  pounds  in  the  first  5  years  to  11  pounds  throughout 
the  subsequent  three  periods.  With  regard  to  pork,  the  consumption 
of  the  domestic  product  declined  from  16  to  13  pounds,  while  that  of 
the  imported  product  increased  from  15  poimds  in  the  first  5  years 
to  21  poxmds  in  the  succeeding  10  years,  with  a  fall  to  20  pounds  in 
the  3  years  ending  with  1907-8. 

OTHBR  COUNTRIES. 

According  to  the  information  that  has  come  to  hand,  Australia's 
per  capita  consumption  of  meat  was  262.6  pounds  and  New  Zealand's 
212.5  pounds  in  1902.  On  the  face  of  the  record,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  exceed  the  United  States  in  per  capita  meat  consumption. 
The  average  for  the  United  States  declined  from  181.6  pounds  in 
1900  to  170.6  pounds  in  1909. 

Next  below  the  United  States  in  per  capita  meat  consumption  is 
Argentina  with  140  pounds  in  1899,  and  Canada  is  next  with  an  esti- 
mate of  137  pounds  for  1910.  Cuba's  average  follows  with  124 
pounds  in  1906,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  next  in  order  with  119 
to  121  pounds.  Germany's  per  capita  meat  consumption  is  about 
112  to  116  pounds.  No  other  coimtry,  as  far  as  is  known,  consumes 
as  much  as  100  pounds  of  meat  per  capita  in  one  year. 

Proceeding  down  the  scale  of  consumption,  France  has  a  trust- 
worthy average  of  79  poimds  in  1904,  Denmark  76  pounds  in  1902, 
Switzerland  76  pounds  in  1899,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  70 
pounds  in  1902,  Greece  68  poimds  in  1899,  Austria-Hungary  64 
poimds  in  1890,  Norway  and  Sweden  62  pounds  in  1902,  Russian 
Poland  62  pounds  in  1899,  Russia,  except  Poland,  60  pounds  in  1899, 
Spain  49  pounds  in  1890,  Italy  a  trustwo-iihy  average  of  46.5  pounds 
in  1901,  and  lowest  of  all,  Portugal,  44  pounds  per  capita  in  1899. 

The  foregoing  averages,  except  where  otherwise  stated  for  the 
United  States,  are  presumably  for  dressed  weight.  As  far  as  has 
been  noticed,  estimators  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  weight  of  the 
extra-edible  parts. 
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MEAT  IN  THE  DIETABT. 

This  investigation  has  an  interest  in  the  dietary  because  of  the 
nutritive  equivalents  of  meats  with  other  foods.  An  increased  con- 
sumption of  other  foods  per  capita  may  make  it  possible  to  diminish 
the  meat  consumption  per  capita.  Apparently  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  nutrients  is  increasing,  and,  if  so,  along  with  diminishing 
meat  consumption,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  other  foods  or  some  of  them  should  increase.  Vegetable 
foods  may  graduaUy  encroach  on  meat  in  the  dietary. 

Sugar,  an  energy-supplying  food,  has  increased  in  consumption 
per  capita  in  this  country  from  14.1  pounds  in  1840  to  30.5  pounds 
in  1860,  to  42.9  pounds  in  1880,  to  52.8  pounds  in  1890,  to  65.2 
pounds  in  1900,  to  79.9  pounds  in  1910,  and  to  89.1  pounds  in  1914, 
These  quantities  are  mainly  in  terms  of  raw  sugar. 

It  seems  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  has  increased 
considerably  within  the  period  of  a  generation  or  thereabouts.  The 
estimate  of  the  statistician  of  this  department  years  ago,  4§  bushels 
yearly,  has  been  increased  by  recent  investigation  to  about  5.3 
bushels  per  capita,  a  gain  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  bushel,  or  of  over 
one-eighth  in  wheat  nutrients  per  capita. 

An  immense  industry  in  canning  and  drying  fruits,  berries,  and 
vegetables  has  grown  up  (mostly  since  1880  and  largely  since  1890) 
with  a  marked  impression  on  the  dietary  of  the  people.  In  conse- 
quence partly  of  this  industry  and  partly  of  the  cold  storage  and  long 
distance  transportation  of  fresh  fruit,  berries,  and  vegetables,  these 
classes  of  foods  have  lost  their  exclusively  seasonal  supply  of  former 
years,  and  are  now  had  in  liberal  degree  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Whether  the  per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs  has  in- 
creased within  a  generation  is  uncertain,  but  the  supposition  favors 
increase. 

There  are  rough  indications  that  meat  constituted  about  one-half 
of  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  dietary  half  a  century  ago  in  terms  of 
both  protein  and  energy.  By  1900  the  fraction  appeared  to  have  fallen 
to  about  one-third,  and  the  decline  definitely  continued  to  1909. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  equivalents  of  various  foods  to  meat 
in  terms  of  nutrients  may  be  in  order.  The  yearly  consumption  of 
sugar  per  family  has  increased  since  1891  about  140  pounds.  A  dis- 
placement of  meat  in  the  dietary  equivalent  to  140  pounds  of  sugar 
in  terms  of  energy  is  computed  at  264  pounds  of  sirloin  beef,  or  350 
pounds  of  round  beef,  or  156  pounds  of  cured  ham,  or  62  pounds 
of  lard. 

Computations  of  the  meat  equivalent  indicate  that  for  every  100 
pounds  of  rolled  oats  added  to  the  national  dieta^,  an  equivalent 
displacement  of  meat  for  protein  would  be  102  pounds  of  sirloin  beef, 
or  88  pounds  of  round  beef,  or  183  pounds  of  cured  bacon;  and  for 
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enei^,  188  pounds  of  sirloin  beef,  or  248  pounds  of  round  beef,  or 
69  pounds  of  cured  bacon. 

IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  AS  A  PESCENTAGB  OF  CONSUMPTIOH. 

For  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  a  compilation  covering  a 
long  series  of  years  has  been  made  to  determine  the  percentages  of 
the  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  consumption  that  are  and  have  been  im- 
ported. Computations  could  be  made  for  other  countries  to  deter- 
mine the  meat  consumption  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  estimate 
by  the  population;  and  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  uncertainty  con- 
cemmg  the  trustworthiness  of  the  estimated  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  has  made  the  undertaking  seem  unwise.  Perhaps  a  state- 
ment for  the  two  most  important  deficiency  countries — the  United 
Eangdom  and  Germany — will  be  deemed  sufficient,  following  some 
references  to  the  United  States. 

VMTnBD  8TATS8. 

While  the  United  States  is  a  surplus  meat  country  by  a  large 
margin,  it  became  a  deficiency  country  in  1914  and  1915  in  the  supply 
of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  of  all  beef  in  1914  and  also  in  the 
supply  of  mutton  in  1914  and  1915. 

If  the  gross  imports  of  1914  may  be  compared  with  the  consumption 
of  1909,  dressed  weight,  it  is  computed  that  imports  of  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef  were  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  beef 
excluding  veal,  and  2.6  per  cent  in  1915;  the  gross  imports  of  all  beef 
and  beef  products  in  1914  were  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  beef  con- 
sumption, and  2.7  per  cent  in  1915.  Of  the  total  consumption  of 
mutton  including  lamb,  the  gross  imports  of  mutton  and  lamb  were 
2.1  per  cent  in  1914,  and  2.6  per  cent  in  1915. 

If  the  gross  imports  of  beef  and  mutton  including  lamb,  are  com- 
bined, and  the  consumption  of  beef  excluding  veal,  and  of  mutton 
including  lamb  are  combined,  these  gross  imports  were  2.6  per  cent 
of  the  consumption  in  1914,  and  2.7  per  cent  in  1915. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  comparison  between  gross  imports  and  total 
production  and  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products  is  desired. 
The  total  gross  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1914  were  1.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1909, 
including  the  extra-edible  parts,  and  1.2  per  cent  in  1915,  except  goat 
meat;  and  they  were  1  per  cent  of  the  production  in  1914  and  1  per 
cent  in  1915.  The  consumption  and  production  used  in  all  computa- 
tions are  for  1909. 

The  deficient  production  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  was 
174,000,000  pounds  in  1914  and  14,000,000  pounds  in  1915.  The 
deficiency  of  the  total  beef  and  beef  products  in  1914  was  34,000,000 
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pounds,  or  much  less  than  that  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef;  m 
1915  the  deficiency  of  the  preceding  year  was  followed  by  the  surplus 
of  208,000,000  pounds.  The  mutton  deficiency  of  1914  was  8,000,000 
pounds;  of  1915,  12,000,000  pounds.  The  surplus  of  all  meat  and 
meat  products  was  917,000,000  pounds  in  1914  and  1,318,000,000 
pounds  in  1916.  The  above  deficiencies  and  surpluses  are  the  differ- 
ences between  domestic  exports  and  gross  imports^  no  deduction 
being  made  for  reexports. 

OERMANT. 

[Table  21.] 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  certainly  as  far  back  as  1904,  Germany 
has  been  nearly  self-sustaining  in  its  meat  supply.  From  1904  to 
1913  the  national  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 
and  their  products  has  ranged  from  4.3  to  7.1  per  cent  of  the  national 
consumption  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  and  their  products.  In  1913 
that  country  was  able  to  produce  93  per  cent  of  ite  enormous  con- 
sumption of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  and  their  products,  amounting 
to  7,400,000,000  pounds. 

During  the  period  under  examination  the  net  imports  of  beef  and 
veal  ranged  from  4.7  to  9.1  per  cent  of  the  consumption;  the  net 
imports  of  mutton  ranged  from  0.1  of  1  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
consumption,  and  the  net  imports  of  pork  ranged  from  3.4  to  8.3  per 
cent  of  the  consumption. 

UNITBD  KINGDOM. 
(Table  21.] 

This  coimtry  imports  a  much  larger  fraction  of  its  meat  consump- 
tion than  any  other  country  does,  and,  since  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  the  British  is  a  liberal  one,  the  total  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  coimtry. 

The  home  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  has  for  many  years 
provided  a  diminishing  fraction  of  the  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  net  imports  have  provided  an  increasing  fraction,  and  this 
has  grown  from  36.5  per  cent  in  1890-91  to  46  per  cent  in  1907-8. 

The  net  imports  of  beef  and  veal  have  constituted  a  fraction  of  the 
consumption  possessing  considerable  variability,  but  the  general  fact 
is  that  this  fraction  has  been  an  increasing  one,  and  for  a  few  years 
preceding  1908  had  reached  about  40  per  cent. 

The  net  imports  of  mutton  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to 
increase  as  a  fraction  of  the  consumption.  As  far  back  as  1890-91 
they  were  25.4  per  cent  of  the  consumption,  and,  with  some  irregu- 
larity yet  with  certainty,  they  increased  to  44.1  per  cent  in  1907-8. 

No  such  distinct  gain  has  been  made  by  the  net  imports  of  pork  as 
a  fraction  of  consumption,  yet  the  general  fact  is  that  from  1897-98 
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to  1907-8  the  net  imports  of  pork  were  from  about  55  to  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  consumption,  whereas  during  the  six  years  previous 
to  that  period  the  percentage  was  about  40  to  55. 

UVE  AND  DRESSED  WEIGHT. 

UNITED  STATES. 
{Table  22.] 

The  census  of  this  country  has  provided  average  live  and  dressed 
weights  of  meat  animals  killed  in  the  wholesale  slaughtering,  and 
meat-packing  industry,  and  these  averages,  of  course,  are  derived 
from  an  immense  number  of  animals.  Information  is  provided  for 
1899,  1904,  and  1909. 

The  average  live  weight  of  beeves,  not  including  calves,  was  1,069 
pounds  in  1899,  1,047  pounds  in  1904,  and  1,019  pounds  in  1909. 
This  declining  average  may  be  due  to  the  tendency  to  slaughter 
steers  at  younger  ages  in  recent  years  than  formerly. 

The  dressed  weight  of  beeves  also  declined,  the  average  being  583 
pounds  for  1899,  569  pounds  for  1904,  and  543  poimds  for  1909. 

With  diminishing  hve  we^ht  the  percentage  represented  by  the 
dressed  weight  has  declined;  the  percentage  for  1899  was  54.5,  for 
1904  it  was  54.3,  and  for  1909  it  was  53.3  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  live  and  dressed  weights  of  calves  have 
increased.  •  For  the  three  years  in  order  the  average  live  weight  was 
141,  167,  and  168  poimds,  and  the  average  dressed  weight  was  90, 
103,  and  105  poimds.  But  the  dressed  weight  as  a  percentage  of 
live  weight  has  declined  since  1899.  The  ratios  for  the  three  years 
are  63.8,  61.7,  and  62.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  combined  in  the  census  statement  and  their 
average  live  weight  for  the  three  years  was  84,  86,  and  81  poimds, 
while  their  average  dressed  weight  was  43,  43,  and  41  pounds,  con- 
stituting a  fraction  of  live  weight  represented  by  51.2,  50,  and  50.6 
per  cent,  respectively. 

The  tendency  toward  diminishing  weights  of  swine  is  as  distinct  as 
the  similar  tendency  in  the  case  of  beeves.  The  average  live  weight 
of  swine  for  the  three  years  was  218,  213,  and  202  pounds,  and  the 
average  dressed  weight  was  170;  163,  and  154  poimds,  and  these 
average  dressed  weights  stand,  respectively,  for  78, 76.5,  and  76.2  per 
cent  of  the  live  weight. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  hurry  the  growth  of  swine  and  to 
slaughter  at  earlier  ages  than  formerly.  The  most  profitable  growth 
of  a  meat  animal  is  made  during  the  period  when  it  is  rapid,  and  the 
slow  growth  that  follows  is  regarded  as  unprofitable  in  meat  produc- 
tion by  feeding. 
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rrtble28.] 

CATTLS. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  definite  and  useful 
information  concerning  the  dressed  weight  of  meat  animals  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and  practically  impossible  to  discover  live  weights. 
In  a  few  coimtries  the  record  of  average  dressed  weights  covers  a  long 
period  of  years  and  gains  in  interest  for  this  reason. 

In  the  export  frozen  and  chilled  beef  trade  of  Argentina  the  averag* 
weights  of  two  forequarters  and  two  hindquarters  are  regarded  as 
making  the  dressed  weight  of  a  beef  animal.  Since  these  are  mostly 
well-grown  steers,  the  averages  are  high  compared  with  the  average 
dressed  weight  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  wholesale  slaughtering 
industry.  The  Argentine  export  dressed  weights  of  beef  animals 
have,  on  the  whole,  increased  from  689  pounds  in  1906  to  767  poimds 
in  1913.  In  the  Buenos  Aires  city  supply  from  cold  storage  the  aver- 
age beef  animal  weights  ranged  from  584  to  605  pounds. 

A  slaughter  record  in  Queensland,  Australia,  provides  average 
dressed  weights  of  beef  animals  from  1903  to  1912,  which  ranged 
from  577  to  662  poimds.  Since  1904  the  averages  have,  on  the 
whole,  declined. 

Average  dressed  weights  of  oxen,  steers,  cows,  and  calves  have  been 
ascertained  in  Paris,  France,  as  far  back  as  1900.  The  beef  averages 
are  so  high  that  something  must  be  included  in  addition  to  what  is 
understood  as  dressed  weight  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  practice 
of  most  other  countries.  The  average  for  oxen  on  the  whole  increased 
from  692  pounds  in  1900  to  922  pounds  in  1910,  but  declined  to  807 
pounds  in  1912.  For  steers,  the  average  dressed  weight  increased 
from  855  pounds  in  1900  to  1,041  pounds  in  1910,  and  afterwards 
dechned  to  900  pounds  in  1912.  For  cows,  the  average  dressed 
weight  chmbed  from  551  pounds  in  1900  to  833  pounds  in  1909,  and 
thereafter  dechned  to  661  pounds  in  1912.  Similarly  with  veal 
calves,  the  average  dressed  weight  grew  from  165  pounds  in  1900  to 
216  pounds  in  1909,  and  thereafter  decUned  to  198  pounds  in  1912. 

The  German  record  of  dressed  weight  of  meat  animals  is  confined 
to  Prussia,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered.  In  1906,  the  average  dressed 
weight  of  oxen  was  730  pounds,  without  explanation  concerning 
place  of  slaughter,  but  in  1911  distinction  was  made  between  animals 
killed  in  slaughterhouses  and  those  killed  outside  of  slaughterhouses; 
the  oxen  in  the  former  case  had  an  average  dressed  weight  of  699 
pounds,  and  in  the  latter  case  of  656  pounds. 

The  Prussian  steers  had  an  average  dressed  weight  of  675  pounds 
in  1906,  and  in  1911  they  had  an  average  of  661  pounds  in  slaughter- 
houses, and  605  pounds  outside  of  slaughterhouses.    For  cows,  the 
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average  of  1906  was  540  pounds;  of  1911,  538  pounds  in  slaughter- 
houses, and  508  pounds  outside  of  slaughterhouses.  The  average 
calf  weight  was  88  pounds  in  1906,  and  95  pounds  in  1911  in  slaughter- 
houses, and  78  pounds  outside  of  slaughterhouses. 

Japanese  cattle  are  small  and  few,  hut  a  record  has  heen  found  in  a 
Japanese  source  which  gives  yearly  averages  of  weights  extending 
back  to  1897.  From  that  year  to  1900  the  average  dressed  weight 
of  cattle  ranged  from  440  to  458  pounds,  but  all  at  once  in  1901  the 
average  declined  about  100  pounds,  and  no  explanation  is  offered. 
From  1901  to  1907  the  average  dressed  weight  increased  from  347 
pounds  to  366  pounds.  In  1908,  the  average  was  352  pounds;  in 
1909,  356  pounds;  in  1910,  438  pounds;  and  in  1911,  391  pounds. 

An  official  report  of  the  Oovemment  of  New  Zealand  states  that 
the  general  average  dressed  weight  of  cattle  in  that  colony  is  about 
800  pounds,  but  this  must  refer  to  high-class  steers.  This  average  is 
higher  than  the  export  average  of  Argentina. 

The  record  for  Uruguay  presents  a  quite  uniform  series  of  average 
dressed  weights  of  beef  cattle  from  1905  to  1910;  they  ranged  from 
558  pounds  to  580  pounds. 

8HEBP. 

The  dressed  weight  of  export  sheep  and  lambs  in  Argentina  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average  in  wholesale  slaughtering  houses  in  the 
United  States.  The  Argentine  average  ranged  from  53  to  65  pounds 
from  1906  to  1913.  The  cold-storage  mutton  and  lamb  for  supplying 
the  Buenos  Aires  city  market  had  a  dressed  weight  that  ranged  from 
37  to  45  pounds  from  1906  to  1912. 

In  Queensland,  Australia,  a  slaughter  record  shows  a  declining 
average  dressed  weight  of  sheep.  In  1903  it  was  46  pounds,  and  in 
1904,  50  pounds,  followed  by  an  irregular  decUne  to  44  pounds  in 
1912.  For  South  AustraUa,  a  record  has  been  found  for  **depot" 
lamb,  with  average  dressed  weights  ranging  from  32  to  37  pounds 
from  1901-2  to  1909-10. 

The  Paris  record  of  the  average  dressed  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs 
shows  an  increase  from  42  pounds  in  1900  to  66  pounds  in  1909,  and 
afterwards  a  decline  to  64  pounds  in  1912. 

The  dressed  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  Prussian  record  was 

48  pounds  in  1906,  and  50  pounds  in  1911  in  slaughterhouses. 

In  one  of  the  official  reports  of  New  Zealand  it  is  said  that  the  gen- 
eral average  dressed  weight  of  sheep  is  60  pounds,  and  of  lambs  36 
pounds. 

Uruguay's  average  dressed  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  ranges  from 

49  to  54  pounds,  from  1905  to  1910. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  for  the  United  States  the  average  dressed 
weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  large  slaughterhouses  was  43  pounds 
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in  1899  and  1904,  and  41  pounds  in  1909.  In  other  countries,  even 
where  lambs  are  included  in  the  average,  a  small  fraction  of  lambs 
does  not  pull  down  the  average  of  sheep  and  lambs  so  much  as  it 
does  in  the  United  States,  where  the  lamb  slaughter  is  relatively 
large. 

little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  dressed  weight  of  swine  outside 
of  the  United  States.  A  record  found  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
gives  averages  that  range  from  77  to  98  pounds  from  1903  to  1912. 

The  record  of  Paris,  France,  exhibits  an  average  of  185  pounds  in 
1900,  which  increased  quite  steadily  to  254  potmds  in  1911,  but  the 
average  for  1912  was  242  pounds. 

A  Prussian  average  of  198  pounds  for  dressed  weight  of  swine  has 
been  found  for  1906;  for  1911,  the  average  is  201  pounds  in  slaughter- 
houses, 193  pounds  outside  of  slaughterhouses,  and  226  pounds  for 
home  slaughter. 

The  Japanese  record  extends  back  to  1897  and  exhibits  a  range 
from,  117  to  186  pounds  from  1897  to  1909. 

The  United  States  census  average  weights  may  be  compared  with 
the  foregoing.  These  are  170  pounds  for  1899,  163  pounds  for  1904, 
and  154  pounds  for  1909. 

A  very  trustworthy  average  dressed  weight  of  swine  has  been 
compiled  annually  by  the  Price  Current-Grain  Reporter  from  pack- 
ing-house experience.  The  average  has  in  no  subsequent  year  been 
as  high  as  it  was  in  1879,  the  number  for  that  year  being  183  pounds. 
Gradually  but  irregularly  the  average  has  fallen  until  in  1914  it  be- 
came 152  poimds,  and  only  2  intermediate  years,  1909  and  1910,  were 
lower. 

LOSSES  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

GONDEMNATIONS  AT  SLAUGHTER. 

[Yearbook,  1915,  p.  638.] 

Under  the  Federal  inspection  law,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
condemns  wholly  or  partly  the  meat  animals  that  are  wholly  or  partly 
unfit  for  food  on  accoimt  of  diseases.  The  record  shows  that  1.60 
per  cent  of  the  inspected  cattle  were  condenmed  wholly  or  partly  ia 
1907,  and  that  the  ratio  almost  uniformly  increased  to  3.44  per  cent  in 
1915.  During  this  period,  the  percentage  of  condemnations  for  calves 
has  ranged  from  0.31  to  0.51  of  1  per  cent;  for  swine,  from  1.72  to  3.40 
per  cent;  for  sheep,  except  for  1910,  the  range  has  been  from  0.09 
to  0.15  of  1  per  cent,  and  for  1910,  0.32  of  1  per  cent;  for  goats,  the 
percentage  has  varied  enormously,  but  has  not  been  above  0.14  of 
1  per  cent  except  0.19  of  1  per  cent  for  1910,  0.64  of  1  per  cent  for 
1914,  and  0.41  of  1  per  cent  for  1915.  The  average  for  all  animals 
increased  without  a  break  from  1.47  per  cent  in  1907  to  2.28  per  cent 
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in  1911;  afterwards  it  fell  to  1.39  per  cent  in  1912,  and  thereafter  in- 
creased to  1.62  per  cent  in  1913,  1.76  per  cent  in  1914,  and  1.83  per 
cent  in  1915. 

The  meat  condemned  after  slaughter  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  ranged  from  0.25  of  1  per  cent  of  all  meat  and  meat 
food  products,  prepared  and  proc^essed,  to  0.36  of  1  per  cent,  except 
in  1908,  when  the  condemnations  equaled  0.73  ol  1  per  cent. 

DISEASE  AKD  EXPOSURE. 
UNITED  STATES. 
[Table  24.] 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  esti- 
mated the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  lost  from  disease  and 
exposure  on  the  farms  and  ranges  of  this  country.  Since  1900,  from 
1,100,000  to  1,475,000  cattle  have  been  lost  from  disease  annually, 
and  the  number  was  less  than  1,000,000  for  every  preceding  year  to 
1890  except  1894  and  1895. 

Per  1,000  head  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges,  those  lost  from  dis- 
ease since  1889  have  ranged  from  13  cattle  in  1890  to  23.9  cattle 
in  1903. 

Prom  about  600,000  to  1,500,000  cattle  have  been  lost  annually 
from  exposure  on  farms  and  ranges  since  1889,  and  the  ratio  per 
1,000  head  ranges  from  10.9  in  1914  to  23.7  in  1903. 

Sheep  losses  from  disease  have  been  about  the  same  in  number  as 
those  for  cattle,  and  considerably  larger  on  account  of  exposure. 
Since  1889,  from  800,000  to  1,800,000  sheep  on  farms  and  ranges  have 
died  from  disease,  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  head  of  the  stock  of  sheep 
haa  ranged  from  19  to  ^8. 

The  greatest  loss  of  sheep  on  account  of  exposure  in  one  year 
occurred  in  1903,  when  3,426,000  sheep  died  from  exposure  to  weather. 
The  number  of  sheep  lost  from  this  cause  has  been  as  low  as  645,000 
in  1894. 

The  ratio  of  losses  from  exposure  to  1 ,000  head  of  stock  of  ^heep 
has  ranged  from  14  in  1892  to  53.6  in  1903. 

During  the  three  years  1912-1914,  it  was  ascertained  that  from 
49  to  81  lambs  were  lost  annually  from  disease  and  exposure  com- 
bined per  1,000  head  of  lambs. 

Swiae  losses  from  disease  have  been  estimated  as  far  back  as  1884, 
and  the  absolute  number  so  lost  has  been  as  high  as  7,000,000  in 
1914,  a  year  of  widespread  hog  cholera,  and  as  low  as  2,200,000  in 
1 894.  The  ratio  of  losses  ])er  1,000  head  of  swine  in  stock  has  ranged 
from  44.8  in  1911  to  144  in  1897.  The  ratio  for  1914,  when  the 
absolute  losses  were  the  largest  on  record,  was  118.9  per  1,000  head. 

The  7,000,000  hogs  lost  in  1914  were  worth  at  the  farm  about 
$73,000,000.    The  average  weight  of  a  hog  on  the  farm  is  about 
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150  pounds;  therefore  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  hog  meat 
were  dastroyed  by  disease,  mostly  cholera.  A  billion  pounds,  live 
weight,  produce  nearly  800,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  meat  and  lard. 
This  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  every  family  of  the  United 
States  (average,  4^  persons)  about  40  pounds. 

OTHER  COUNTRIBS. 

Very  little  information  is  provided  by  other  countries  with  regard 
to  the  losses  of  meat  animals  on  account  of  disease  and  weather.  A 
report  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  states  that  the  losses  of  sheep  and 
goats  on  account  of  drought  and  disease  were  57.7  per  1,000  head  in 
1905,  41  in  1906,  33.9  in  1907,  and  33.2  in  1908.  The  rate  of  losses  of 
sheep  not  including  goats  was  63.7  per  1,000  head  in  1909,  34.8  in 
1910,  62.9  in  1911,  and  36.5  in  1912. 

The  losses  of  cattle  per  1,000  head  from  contagious  diseases  in 
Austria  ranged  from  0.20  to  0.33  of  1  animal  from  1900  to  1907;  of 
sheep,  from  0.06  to  3.31  animals  during  the  same  period  of  years; 
and,  of  swine,  from  4.34  to  14.83  animals  likewise  during  the  same 
period. 

In  Belgium,  the  losses  of  animals  from  accidents  are  combined 
with  those  from  disease,  and  the  two  causes  resulted  in  the  loss  of  42 
to  48  head  of  cattle  per  1,000  from  1900  to  1909;  and  of  193  to  236 
swine  per  1,000  during  the  same  period. 

PRICES  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS  AND  MEAT. 

No  statistics  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  express  than  those 
of  prices.  The  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  handUng  these 
statistics  are  both  understood  and  feared  by  all  persons  who  h&ve 
worked  at  this  subject.  The  statistics  of  prices  of  meat  animals 
and  meat  collected  in  this  investigation  for  various  coiiti tries  through- 
out the  world  have  been  taken  as  they  have  been  found.  How 
sound  the  processes  were  by  which  they  were  originally  determined 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  no  explanations  accompanied  the 
published  records.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  animal  in  the  markets  of  different  countries, 
and  indeed  in  different  markets  in  the  same  country,  may  not  indi- 
cate the  same  animal  in  all  respects  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  a 
similar  qualification  applies  to  meat.  Furthermore,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  or  perhaps  during  a  short  series,  the  animal  or  the 
meat  may  have  changed  in  commercial  quaUties,  while  the  descrip- 
tion remained  the  same  in  the  same  market. 

No  country  is  so  rich  as  the  United  States  in  price  records,  and 
all  that  could  be  done  for  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
or  for  most  of  them,  was  to  take  such  records  as  could  be  found,  and 
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accept  them  at  their  face  value  as  mdicating  probably,  through  a 
series  of  years,  the  general  trend  of  prices. 

To  what  extent  countries  may  be  compared  with  one  another  in 
absolute  prices  of  meat  animals  and  meat,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  animals  and  the  meat  differ  in  degree,  and  there  may  or  may 
not  be  import  taxes,  octroi  taxes,  and  other  chaises  superimposed 
upon  business  and  trade;  and,  also,  some  countries  are  world  markets 
and  others  are  hedged  in  by  a  wall  of  protection. 

ABSOLUTE  PRICES. 

(Table  25.] 
UNITED  STATES. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  special  investigation  of 
prices  conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  is 
not  possible  to  compile  a  series  of  wholesale  prices  of  meat  animals 
under  a  uniform  description  of  quality  for  a  period  of  years  extend- 
ing back  of  1893.  A  compilation  has  been  made  from  contemporane- 
ous records,  with  annual  averages  determined  by  adding  13  monthly 
quotations  for  about  the  first  of  each  month  and  dividing  by  13. 

For  the  prices  of  steers,  the  commercial  grade  known  as  ''native 
steers"  has  been  adopted.  The  only  market  for  which  a  record 
could  be  found  continuously  for  this  grade,  and  then  only  back  as 
far  as  1893,  was  Chicago. 

Notwithstanding  some  fluctuations,  the  general  trend  of  whole- 
sale prices  of  these  steers  in  Chicago  was  upward  from  4.45  cents  per 
pound  in  1893  to  6.20  cents  in  1902.  In  the  next  year  began  a  great 
dumping  of  range  cattle  on  the  market  and  the  price  dropped  to 
4.80  cents,  but  an  upward  price  movement  soon  followed,  so  that 
by  1909  the  mean  price  for  the  year  had  gone  to  6.35  cents,  or  a 
little  above  the  price  for  .1902.  By  1912,  the  mean  price  had  reached 
7.75  cents;  by  1913,  8.25  cents;  and,  by  1914,  8.65  cents,  the  highest 
monthly  price  for  the  last-named  year  being  9.35  cents  in  Septem- 
ber. The  mean  price  for  1914  was  almost  double  the  mean  price  for 
the  five  years  1893-1897,  or  99  per  cent  above.  In  Uke  manner 
the  average  price  of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  at  the  farm  increased 
118  per  cent,  the  cattle  included  being  composed  of  all  sorts  except 
milch  cows. 

Another  class  of  cattle  for  which  wholesale  prices  in  the  Chicago 
market  could  be  compiled  only  as  far  back  as  1893  was  "fat  cows 
and  heifers."  The  mean  price  of  1893  was  2.70  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  rose  to  4.70  cents  in  1902,  after  which  there  was  a  fall  to 
3.55  cents  in  1904,  followed  by  an  almost  continuous  increase  to 
4.60  cents  in  1910,  5.25  cents  in  1912,  6.10  cents  in  1913,  and  6.55 
cents  in  1914.    The  1914  price  was  138  per  cent  above  the  moan 
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price  of  the  five  years  1893-1897,  a  rate  of  increase  much  greater  than 
that  of  ''Other  cattle"  at  the  farm,  118  per  cent. 

Sheep  prices  in  the  Chicago  market  have  fluctuated  considerably. 
The  mean  price  of  1893  was  3.95  cents  per  pound;  of  1898,  4.26  cents; 
of  1905,  5  cents;  of  1913,  6.20  cents;  and  of  1914,  5.56  cents.  The 
general  trend  of  prices  has  been  upward,  but  with  frequent  reces- 
sions; 1914  was  above  the  average  of  the  five  years  1893-1897  by 
62  per  cent. 

The  wholesale  price  of  lambs  in  Chicago  was  4.75  cents  in  1893, 
5.35  cents  in  1898,  6.80  cents  in  1905,  7.05  cents  in  1907,  7.70  cents 
in  1913,  and  8  cents  in  1914.  Lambs,  therefore,  increased  in  price 
80  per  cent  from  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897,  to  1914. 

The  average  price  of  sheep  at  the  farm  per  head,  all  descriptions 
being  included,  increased  from  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897 
to  the  end  of  1914  by  131  per  cent,  or  much  more  than  sheep  and 
lambs  increased  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Swine  prices,  also,  have  highly  fluctuated,  even  more  so  than  thqse 
of  sheep  and  lambs.  As  high  a  price  as  6.60  cents  per  poimd  was 
the  mean  for  1893  in  the  Chicago  market,  but  by  1896  the  price  had 
fallen  to  3.50  cents,  from  which  the  price  rose  to  4.05  cents  in  1899, 
to  5.05  cents  in  1900,  to  6.86  cents  in  1902,  to  7.35  cents  in  1909,  to 
8.90  cents  in  1910,  and  this  is  the  highest  annual  mean  price  for  the 
whole  period.  In  the  next  year,  1911,  the  mean  was  6.70  cents; 
in  1912,  7.55  cents;  in  1913,  8.35  cents;  and  in  1914,  8.30  cents. 

The  mean  price  of  swine  in  Chicago  in  1914  was  79  per  cent  above 
the  mean  price  of  the  five  years  1893-1897.  Swine  prices  at  the  farm 
increased  91  per  cent  from  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897  to 
the  end  of  1914,  or  somewhat  more  than  swine  prices  increased  in 
Chicago. 

According  to  the  compilation  of  the  Nc^tional  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  mean  wholesale  price  of  fresh  native  sides  of  beef  in 
the  New  York  market  was  6.9  cents  per  pound  in  1890,  and  in  no 
subsequent  year  has  the  price  been  as  low.  By  1902  it  had  risen 
to  9.7  cents,  by  1910  to  10.3  cents,  by  1912  to  12.1  cents,  by  1913  to 
12.5  cents,  and  by  1914  to  13.5  cents.  The  1914  mean  price  is  77 
per  cent  above  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897,  and  compares 
with  an  increase  of  99  per  cent  in  the  price  of  native  steers  in  Chicago, 
and  an  increase  of  118  per  cent  in  the  farm  price  of  "Other  cattle." 

Veal  prices  have  been  compiled  expressly  for  this  investigation. 
The  price  of  city-dressed  veal  in  New  York  at  wholesale  was  9.2 
cents  in  1890,  10.2  cents  in  1899,  11.7  cents  in  1909,  13.6  cents  in 
1910,  14.6  cents  in  1912,  16.5  cents  in  1913,  and  16.4  cents  in  1914, 
an  increase  of  80  per  cent  over  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897. 
The  increase  in  beef  prices  in  New  York  was  77  per  cent. 
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Again,  reoourse  is  had  to  the  records  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  now  for  mutton  prices.  The  New  York  mean 
wholesale  price  was  9.3  cents  per  pound  in  1890,  and  did  not  rise  to 
10  cents  until  1910.  By  the  next  year  it  fell  to  7.5  cents;  in  1912  it 
was  8.4  cents;  in  1913,  10.2  cents;  and  in  1914,  10.1  cents,  or  50  per 
cent  above  the  mean  price  of  the  five  years  1893-1897.  The  increase 
in  the  price  of  sheep  in  Chicago  was  62  per  cent,  and  of  sheep  of  all 
descriptions  at  the  farm  131  per  cent  above  the  5-year  average. 

The  mean  wholesale  price  of  dressed  lamb  in  the  New  York  market 
was  10.5  cents  in  1890;  by  1905  the  price  had  risen  to  12.1  cents;  by 
1910  to  13.1  cents,  by  1913  to  13.8  cents,  and  by  1914  to  14.3  cents, 
or  63  per  cent  above  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897.  Lambs 
increased  80  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  market. 

According'  to  the  compilation  of  prices  made  for  this  investigation, 
the  wholesale  price  of  dressed  hogs,  medium  weight,  in  the  New  York 
market  was  5.5  cents  in  1890.  Oscillations  in  price  have  been  numer- 
ous, but  eventually  the  price  reached  10.4  cents  in  1909,  13  cents  in 
1910,  10  cents  in  1911,  9.7  cents  in  1912,  12.3  cents  in  1913,  and  12.2 
cents  in  1914.  The  price  of  the  latter  year  was  80  per  cent  above 
the  mean  of  the  five  years  1893-1897.  The  increase  in  the  price  of 
hogs  in  Chicago  was  79  per  cent,  and  in  the  price  of  swine  at  the 
faun  91  per  cent,  all  kinds  of  swine  being  included. 

Comparison  of  farm  and  Chicago  animal  prices  with  meat 
PRICES. — So  great  is  the  popular  misunderstanding  of  the  trend  of 
prices  of  meat  animals  at  the  farm  in  comparison  with  the  trend  of 
the  prices  of  marketed  animals  in  Chicago,  and  of  these  two  tenden- 
cies in  comparison  with  the  trend  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat,  that 
a  summary  of  percentage  of  price  increases,  from  the  mean  of  1893- 
1897  to  1914,  is  presented  below  in  such  concise  form  as  to  afford  at  a 
glance  the  comparisons  that  may  be  made. 

The  animals  represented  by  the  farm  prices  are  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions;  the  Chicago  prices  represent  marketed  animals; 
substantially,  the  meat  of  these  marketed  animals  is  represented  by 
the  New  York  meat  prices. 

The  farmer's  marketed  meat  animals  have  not  maintained  in  as 
great  degree  the  upward  trend  of  prices  claimed  for  the  entire  stock 
of  animals  at  the  farm,  nor  has  meat  sold  at  wholesale  done  so. 

Nor  has  meat  sold  at  wholesale,  except  pork,  maintained  in  as 
great  degree  the  upward  trend  of  prices  of  marketed  meat  animals. 
A  persistent  popular  misconception  runs  to  the  contrary.  Perhaps 
pork,  with  its  susceptibility  to  change  of  prices,  would  make  a  con- 
trary comparison  in  another  year. 
88825^—16  10 
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The  following  statement  expresses  in  percentage  the  rate  of  increase 
of  1914  over  the  mean  of  1893-1807: 


Cattle  and  beef:  Per  cent  of  increase. 

At  the  farm,  cattle  other  than  milch  cowb   118 

Chicago,  native  steers   99 

New  Ycnrk,  fresh  native  sides  of  beef   77 

Veal:  New  York,  city-dressed  veal   80 

Sheep  and  mutton: 

At  the  farm,  sheep  of  all  classes   131 

Chicago,  sheep  ^   62 

New  York,  mutton   50 

Lambs: 

Chicago,  lambs   80 

New  York,  lambs   63 

Swine: 

At  the  farm,  swine  of  all  classes   91 

Chicago,  hogs   79 

New  York,  dressed  hogs   80 


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Argentina. — ^It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  sheep  per  pound  in  Argentina;  only  mean  prices  per  head 
have  been  found,  and  extending  back  only  to  1903.  In  that  year, 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  market,  special  freezing  mestizo  steers  sold  at 
the  mean  price  of  $38.60  per  head;  the  price  reached  $40.57  in  1906; 
$52.28  in  1910;  and  $68.20  in  1913.  The  price  was  a  constantly 
risiog  one  in  1914,  and  exceeded  $80  per  head  by  August.  In  11 
years  the  price  of  these  steers  about  doubled. 

The  price  of  fat  mestizo  cows  in  the  Buenos  Aires  market  increased 
from  $21.22  in  1903  to  $46.28  in  1913,  and  the  price  was  still  tiding 
upward  in  1914  as  far  as  Aiigust.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in  11 
years. 

Fat  frigorifico  Lincoln  wethers  had  the  mean  price  of  $4.46  per 
head  in  the  Buenos  Aires  market  in  1903,  and  after  fluctuations  rose 
to  $5.73  in  1913,  followed  by  a  rising  market  in  1914.  Fat  Lincoln 
ewes  increased  from  $2.98  in  1903  to  $5.87  in  1913,  and  special 
frigorifico  lambs  increased  from  $2.97  in  1904  to  $5.11  in  1913,  the 
market  in  both  cases  being  a  rising  one  in  1914  as  far  as  August. 

The  only  prices  of  meat  that  can  be  found  for  Argentina  are  the 
wholesale  prices  of  beef  carcasses  deUvered  to  retail  dealers  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  mean  price  in  1911  was  4.02  cents  per  pound;  in  1912, 
5.38  cents;  and  in  1913,  7.04  cents  per  pound.  This  enormous  in- 
crease of  75  per  cent  in  the  price  of  meat  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  two 
years  has  excited  both  alarm  and  protest,  but,  since  Argentina  is  a 
coimtry  with  enormous  beef  surplus,  it  has  had  to  participate  in  the 
price  advance  of  the  world  markets. 
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Australia. — ^This  is  another  country  with  a  great  beef  and  mut- 
ton surplus.  No  prices  of  Uve  animak  could  be  ascertained,  but 
wholesale  meat  prices  for  the  Melbourne  market  have  been  found. 
Just  what  they  stand  for  in  market  grades  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  mean  wholesale  price  of  beef  increased  from  4.51  cents  per 
pound  in  1890,  to  5.2  cents  in  1897,  to  6.79  cents  in  1901,  and  to  7.57 
cents  in  1902,  after  which  there  was  decline  and  recovery  imtil  in 
1912  the  price  was  6.13  cents. 

Veal  prices  were  apparently  more  uniform.  In  1890  the  mean  was 
5.83  cents;  in  1891,  4.06  cents;  in  1912,  4.82  cents;  and  in  no  year 
higher  than  in  1890. 

Mutton  prices  have  varied  greatly  from  3.04  cents  in  1894  to  7.60 
cents  in  1904;  in  1912  tiie  price  was  6.59  cents.  . 

Lamb  prices  were  S1.93  per  head  in  1890  and  $2.43  per  head  in 
1912,  with  no  year  as  high  as  this  except  1904  and  1905,  when  the 
prices  were  $2.71  and  $2.51,  respectively. 

The  pork  prices  of  AustraUa  are  of  local  account  almost  entirely. 
They  have  oscillated  greatly  from  year  to  year,  going  as  low  as  6.08 
cents  per  pound  in  1895,  and  as  high  as  12.93  cents  in  1903. 

AusTRiA-HuNOAitY* — In  the  Budapest  market,  the  mean  whole- 
sale price  of  oxen  per  pound  declined  from  6.81  cents  in  1906  to  6.08 
cents  in  1908,  followed  by  increase  to  7.57  cents  in  1913.  The  price 
of  steers  varied  much,  and  was  as  k>w  as  5.16  cents  per  pound  in  1909, 
and  as  high  as  7.37  cents  in  1911.  Cows  declined  in  price  from  6.17 
cents  in  1906  to  4.60  cents  in  1908,  and  subsequently  increased  to 
6.88  cents  in  1913. 

Swine  prices  increased  on  the  whole  from  10.41  cents  per  pound  in 
1906  to  12.58  cents  in  1913. 

Prices  have  been  obtained  for  1906  to  1913  in  the  Prague  market. 
For  oxen,  the  mean  ranges  from  5.89  cents  per  pound  in  1908  to  8.88 
cents  in  1912;  for  steers,  from  5.34  cents  in  1908  to  8.58  cents  in 
1912;  for  cows,  from  5.52  cents  in  1909  to  7.44  cents  in  1912.  Lambs 
sold  for  $2.15  to  $2.44  per  head. 

In  the  Salzburg  market,  wholesale  veal  prices  range  from  12.34 
cents  per  pound  in  1906  to  14.36  cents  in  1910;  mutton  from  9.02 
cents  in  1908  to  11.05  cents  in  1909;  pork  from  11.97  cents  in  1^06 
to  15.27  cents  in  1913. 

The  compilation  of  prices  for  Vienna  goes  back  only  to  1906. 
Oxen  decreased  in  price  from  7.32  cents  per  pound  in  1906  to  6.54 
cents  in  1908,  and  afterwards  increased  to  9.82  cents  in  1912,  fol- 
lowed by  slight  decrease  in  the  next  year.  Steer  prices  had  a  similar 
trend  between  6.81  cents  per  pound  in  1906  and  8.20  cents  per  pound 
in  1913.  So  with  cows,  with  a  price  usually  a  Uttle  below  that  of 
steers.   The  price  of  calves  declined  from  10.31  cents  per  pound  in 
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1906  to  9.12  cents  in  1908,  followed  by  increase  to  12.25  cents  in  1911, 
and  subsequent  decline  to  11.15  cents  in  1913. 

On  the  whole,  sheep  increased  in  price  from  5.52  cents  in  1906  to 
8.66  cents  in  1911,  followed  by  decline  to  6  cents  in  1913.  Swine 
have  varied  in  price  from  9.58  cents  per  pound  in  1907  to  12.52  cents 
in  1910. 

Since  1908  beef  hindquarters  have  increased  in  wholesale  price  from 
11.33  cents  per  pound  to  16.27  cents  in  1913;  veal  increased  from 
10.87  cents  to  16.67  cents;  and  from  1907  pork  increased  from  12.34 
cents  to  17.68  cents  in  1911,  followed  by  decline  to  15.37  cents  in  1913. 

Belgium. — ^The  general  trend  of  the  mean  wholesale  price  of  oxen  in 
cents  per  pound  in  the  Ghent  market  was  downward  from  7.44  cents 
in  1890  to  5.95  cents  in  1897  and- 1898,  aftfer  which,  on  the  whole, 
especially  in  the  later  years,  there  was  a  tendency  to  rise,  with  9.28 
cents  for  1912  as  the  latest  price  ascertained.  The  course  of  prices 
for  cows  and  heifers  was  similar  to  that  for  oxen,  but  a  little  lower  in 
cents  per  pound,  and  without  the  sharp  rise  in  1912.  The  price  of 
calves,  when  not  stationary,  has  tended  upward,  and,  on  the  whole, 
has  gained  from  9.89  cents  in  1890  to  11.91  cents  in  1912. 

Sheep  prices  seem  to  have  declined.  There  was  a  depression  in 
the  market  which  reached  its  lowest  figure,  5.69  cents,  in  1897  and 
1898,  but  the  period  under  review  began  with  7.44  cents  per  poimd  in 
1890,  and  ended  with  6.48  cents  in  1912,  both  prices  being  indicative 
of  their  respective  ends  of  the  period. 

Swine  prices,  although  fluctuating,  remained  nearly  uniform  from 
7.53  cents  in  1890  to  7.18  cents  in  1904,  after  which  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  tendency  to  increase  to  10.42  cents  in  1912. 

The  mean  wholesale  prices  of  the  beef  of  oxen  tended  to  decline 
from  15.76  cents  per  pound  in  1890  to  11.73  cents  in  1905,  followed 
by  an  upward  tendency  to  15.58  cents  in  1912.  The  same  general 
course  of  prices  is  observable  in  the  beef  of  cows  and  heifers,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  in  the  case  of  veal,  with  a  mean  price  of  18.12 
cents  in  1890,  falling  to  13.66  cents  in  1900,  and  rising  to  21.19  cents 
in  1912. 

Mutton  prices  have  been  lower  since  1898  than  they  were  in  that 
year  and  previously  to  1890,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  pork,  except 
in  1910.  The  1890  price  of  mutton,  15.58  cents,  grew  to  16.63  centsr 
m  1895,  declined  to  11.91  cents  in  1901,  and,  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions, increased  to  14.09  cents  in  1912;  while  the  price  of  pork  fell 
from  14.09  cents  in  1890  to  8.67  cents  in  1899,  rose  to  12.61  cents  in 
1910,  and  declined  to  9.98  cents  in  1912. 

The  course  of  prices  of  meat  animals  and  of  meat  in  the  Liege 
market  was  similar  to  that  of  Ghent. 
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Canada. — Prices  have  been  obtained  for  meat  animals  for  either 

Winnipeg  or  Toronto  as  far  back  as  1890,  and  for  meat  for  Toronto 

as  far  back  as  1903. 
I       Western  prime  cattle  sold  in  Winnipeg  at  3.75  cents  per  pound  in 

1890,  and  the  price  remained  nearly  stationary  until  1906,  after 
'    which  it  increased  to  4.42  cents  in  1907,  5.10  cents  in  1911,  and  6.77 

cents  in  1913. 

I  Eixport  ewes  declined  in  the  Toronto  market  from  5.50  cents  per 
pound  in  1890  to  2.92  cents  in  1896,  after  which  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  increase  to  5.52  cents  in  1913. 

The  mean  wholesale  price  per  pound  of  choice  select  hogs  in 
Toronto  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period 
under  review,  but,  on  the  whole,  declined  from  4.63  cents  per  pound 
in  1890  to  3.87  cents  in  1896,  followed  by  increase  to  9.01  cents  in 
1913. 

In  Toronto  the  price  of  dressed  beef  has  sharply  risen  from  6.50 
cents  per  pound  in  1903  to  12.80  cents  in  1913,  followed  by  still  fur- 
ther increase  in  1914.  From  7.76  cents  per  poimd  in  1903  the  whole- 
sale price  of  veal  in  Toronto  has  risen  to  11.59  cents  in  1913. 

Mutton  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably  in  the  Toronto  mar- 
ket; they  rose  from  7.82  cents  per  pound  in  1903  to  10.81  cents  in 
1907,  and  afterwards  declined  to  8.44  cents  in  1911,  with  subsequent 
increase  to  10.38  cents  in  1913. 

The  mean  wholesale  price  of  dressed  pork  in  Toronto  grew  from 
8.06  cents  per  poimd  in  1903  to  13.8  cents  in  1913. 

Denmark. — distinct  tendency  toward  higher  prices  of  meat  is 
found  in  the  Copenhagen  market  since  18d8.  In  that  year  the 
price  was  8.86  cents  per  pound  wholesale  for  the  beef  of  oxen  and 
heifers,  and  this  increased  to  11.82  cents  in  1913.  The  mean  price 
of  veal  grew  from  9.64  cents  in  1898  to  12.86  cents  in  1913,  and  the 
price  of  pork  from  8.51  cents  to  12.64  cents. 

Fbance. — ^This  coxmtry  has  endeavored  to  secure  its  meat  supply 
from  within  itself  and  its  colonies,  and  the  course  of  prices  indicates 
a  steadiness  that  is  not  perceived  in  countries  subject  to  supply 
from  foreign  countries  or  exporting  to  foreign  countries. 
'  In  the  Paris  market  the  beef  of  steers  declined  from  12.56  cents 
!  per  pound  in  1890  to  10.42  cents  in  1899,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  14.49  cents  in  1911,  followed  by  decline  to  13.73  cents  in  1913. 
The  wholesale  price  of  cows  had  a  similar  general  tendency. 

Veal  prices  in  Paris,  which  had  the  mean  of  15.41  cents  per  pound 
in  1890,  did  not  distinctly  show  a  tendency  to  increase  until  1907, 
when  the  price  was  16.63  cents;  afterwards  it  rose  to  19.58  cents 
in  1913. 

The  same  course  of  prices  is  found  in  the  case  of  mutton,  with 
16.46  cents  in  1890,  18.38  cents  in  1907,  and  20.33  cents  in  1913. 
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Pork  prices  have  been  erratic,  but  on  the  whole  they  declined  from 
12.21  cents  in  1890  to  9.19  cents  in  1896  and  1897,  after  which  on 
the  whole  they  have  risen  to  15.01  cents  in  1913. 

Germany. — ^The  prices  of  meat  animals  in  Berlin  could  be  found 
only  as  far  back  as  1910,  for  which  year  the  mean  for  cattle  was  8.78 
cents  per  pound,  followed  by  continuous  increase  to  10.26  cents  in 
1913.  So  for  calves  the  price  increased  from  11.82  cents  in  1910  to 
13.82  cents  in  1913.  Sheep  prices  grew  from  7.58  cents  in  1910  to 
9.76  cents  in  1913.  Swine  prices  ranged  during  the  four  years  of  the 
available  record  from  9.87  cents  in  1911  to  12.74  cents  in  1912. 
Beef  prices  have  been  found  as  far  back  as  1890,  when  the  mean  for 
the  year  was  12.87  cents.  By  1903  a  distinct  rising  tendency  is 
found,  the  price  being  13.93  cents,  and  afterwards  it  rapidly  grew  to 
18.  62  cents  in  1913.  Veal  prices  rose  from  19.79  cents  in  1911  to 
23.02  cents  in  1913. 

Mutton  prices,  while  remaining  stationary  imtil  about  1899,  there- 
after grew  rapidly  to  19.68  cents  in  1913.  This  is  a  great  increase 
from  11.52  cents  in  1891. 

The  mean  pork  price  was  12.49  cents  in  1890,  and  was  not  sub- 
sequently equaled  xmtil  12.83  cents  was  reached  in  1902;  subsequently 
the  price  on  the  whole  increftsed,  and  in  1913  was  15.79  cents. 

In  Breslau  and  Munich  the  course  of  prices  for  animals  and  meat 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Berlin,  but  generally  with  lower  prices, 
especially  in  Breslau. 

Japan. — ^Very  little  beef  is  eaten  in  Japan,  but  the  Government  has 
imdertaken  to  report  the  mean  prices  for  four  markets  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  mean  of  these  four  markets  is  8.97  cents  per  pound 
wholesale  in  1903,  and  the  increase  is  to  13.18  cents  in  1908,  followed 
by  a  decline  to  10.35  cents  in  1911,  and  10.65  cents  in  1912. 

Netherlands. — It  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  prices  of 
live  hogs  and  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  in  the  Rotterdam  market  as 
far  back  as  1898.  Notwithstanding  fluctuations,  the  price  of  hogs 
per  pound  has  risen  from  6.91  cents  in  1898  to  9.96  cents  in  1913. 

The  beef  of  steers  gained  in  price  from  7.30  cents  in  1898  to  12.79 
cents  in  1913;  of  the  beef  of  oxen,  from  11.27  cents  in  1904  to  14.09 
cents  in  1913;  and  of  the  beef  of  fat  cattle,  from  11.57  cents  in  1904 
to  14.44  cents  in  1913. 

Veal  prices  also  have  tended  upward,  from  12.77  cents  in  1898  to 
19.95  cents  in  1913;  and  so  with  mutton,  the  price  has  grown  from 
7.24  cents  in  1898  to  11.01  cents  in  1913. 

Russia. — ^The  Russian  Government  has  made  extensive  compila- 
tions of  price  means  for  meat  animals  and  meat  for  a  total  of  50 
Governments,  and  a  distinct  rising  tendency  is  disclosed  in  every  case. 
From  1901  to  1912  the  price  of  oxen  per  head  increased  from  $28.58 
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to  $39.14;  of  sheep  per  head,  from  $1*92  to  $3.08;  and  of  swine, 
from  $5.52  per  head  to  $7.94. 

Wholesale  beef  prices  rose  from  4.44  cents  per  pound  in  1901  to 
6.73  cents  in  1912;  mutton  prices,  from  4.14  cents  in  1901  to  6.43 
cents  in  1912;  and  pork  prices,  from  5.55  cents  in  1901  to  7.99  cents 
in  1912. 

United  Kinodom. — ^The  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries  has 
compiled  mean  prices  of  meat  animaJfl  and  meat  for  England  and 
Wales  as  far  back  as  1905.  For  that  year  the  mean  price  of  fat 
cattle,  first  quality,  was  13.40  cents  per  pound,  followed  by  increase 
to  15.93  cents  in  1913.  For  veal  calves  the  mean  price  increased 
from  16.22  cents  to  19.26  cents.  The  price  of  fat  sheep,  first  quality, 
declined  from  17.07  cents  in  1905  to  14.54  cents  in  1909,  followed  by 
increase  to  18.59  cents  in  1913.  Swine  prices  have  changed  irregu- 
larly, and  were  as  low  as  11.44  cents  per  pound  in  1908  and  as  high 
as  15.50  cents  in  1913. 

English  beef  has  a  much  higher  price  in  England  than  any  foreign 
beef,  the  home  beef  being  neither  frozen  nor  chilled  as  the  imported 
beef  is.  From  1905  to  1913  the  mean  wholesale  price  of  English 
beef  throughout  England  and  Wales  increased  from  10.97  cents  pet 
pound  to  12.82  cents;  of  Argentine  frozen  hindquaters,  from  6.52 
cents  to  8.36  cents;  of  Argentine  chilled  hindquarters,  from  8.36 
cents  to  10.21  cents;  of  Australian  frozen  hindquarters,  from  6.19 
cents  to  7.82  cents;  and  of  New  Zealand  frozen  hindquarters,  from 
7.06  cents  to  8.26  cents.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  of  price 
between  chilled  and  frozen  beef  in  favor  of  the  chilled,  and  an  ap- 
parent preference  for  Argentine  frozen  meat  over  Australian,  while 
New  Zealand  frozen  beef  is  held  in  about  the  same  estimation  as  the 
Argentine. 

The  British  and  imported  veal  are  held  in  about  the  same  esti- 
mation, now  one  then  the  other  being  preferred.  From  1905  to  1913 
British  veal  increased  in  mean  wholesale  price  in  England  from 
14.34  cents  to  17.16  cents;  imported  veal  from  13.80  cents  to  17.60 
cents. 

The  English  mutton  has  much  the  higher  price  in  the  EngUsh 
markets  compared  with  imported  mutton,  all  of  which  is  frozen. 
The  New  Zealand  mutton  has  a  distinctly  higher  price  than  the 
Argentine,  and  the  Argentine  a  little  higher  than  the  Australian. 
From  1905  to  1913  the  mean  wholesale  price  of  English  mutton 
per  pound  in  En^and  increased  from  14.88  cents  to  16.08  cents; 
of  New  Zealand  mutton,  from  8.69  cents  (in  1906)  to  9.34  cents; 
of  Argentine  mutton,  from  7.28  cents  to  8.69  cents;  and  of  Australian, 
from  6.84  cents  to  8.15  cents. 

The  story  for  lamb  is  in  general  similar  to  that  for  mutton,  except 
that  the  Australian  is  preferred  to  the  Argentine,  but  with  only 
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a  slight  difference.  From  1905  to  1913  British  lamb  gained  in  price 
in  England  from  18.03  cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  20.10  cents; 
New  Zealand  lamb,  from  11.41  to  12.71  cents;  Aiistralian,  from 
9.99  cents  to  11.51  cents;  and  of  Argentine,  from  9.88  cents  to  11.41 
cents. 

In  the  fresh  pork  market,  the  British  is  slightly  preferred  and 
its  price  has  increased  from  12.93  cents  to  16.18  cents  per  poimd 
from  1905  to  1913,  while  the  imported  pork  has  increased  from 
12.06  cents  to  14.88  cents. 

RELAtlVE  PRICEa 

[Table  26.] 

While  it  is  instructive  to  follow  the  course  of  absolute  prices 
in  any  market,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  perception  that  the  fall  and 
rise  of  prices  can  not  be  related  by  observation  to  a  general  level  of 
prices.  By  reason  of  not  knowing  what  this  general  level  is,  the 
position  of  each  particular  price  is  not  related  in  the  mind  to  the  other 
prices.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  a  statement  of  absolute  prices, 
the  prices  of  meat  animals  and  of  meat  obtained  in  this  investigation 
have  been  converted  into  relative  prices  or  index  numbers.  The 
mean  annual  price  of  the  10  years  1903-1912  is  regarded  as  being 
represented  by  100,  and  the  price  for  each  year  is  divided  by  this 
10-year  mean.  By  this  process,  all  the  prices  for  a  series  of  years 
for  each  commodity  in  each  market  become  related  to  one  another, 
and  are  so  expressed  as  to  show  definitely  the  relative  degree  in 
which  they  are  above  or  below  the  mean  for  the  10-year  period  or  the 
general  level. 

Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  diagrams  that  have 
been  prepared  to  illustrate  these  relative  prices  may  be  foimd 
sufficient  and  that  no  mention  of  index  numbers  in  text  is  necessary. 
If  any  one  desires  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  collected  prices, 
either  the  absolute  ones  or  the  index  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  he  should  study  Tables  25  and  26  in  detail. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRICES. 

The  matter  that  has  been  written  under  absolute  prices  and  the 
diagrams  that  illustrate  the  relative  prices  practically  indicate  the 
general  nature  of  the  information  collected  concerning  the  prices  of 
meat  animals  and  meat.  The  "upward  trend  of  prices  of  all  classes  of 
meat  animals  and  of  meat,  as  far  as  represented  in  these  price  statis- 
tics, is  observable  in  all  countries  for  which  information  has  been 
obtained,  with  perhaps  a  slight  exception  in  the  case  of  some  animal 
or  of  some  class  of  meat  in  here  and  there  a  country.  The  exceptions 
are  inconsiderable  and  indicate  that  in  the  exceptional  instance  the 
country  is  unaffected  by  the  world-wide  conditions  that  are*  so 
prominently  verified  in  these  price  tables. 
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Fu.  21.— Relative  wholesale  prioes  of  steers  or  oxen  in  specified  countries  (Table  26). 
(Mean  of  190a-1912-*  100.] 
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Tva.  23.— Bahktlve  wholesale  prists  ot  sheep  In  specified  oountrles  (Table  as).  (Uean  of  IMB-UU-  im.] 
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FiQ.  24.'-RelatlTe  wholesale  prioas  of  sheep  In  specified  countries  (Table  a6)--ContfnQe<L 
[Mean  of  1903-1912-100.] 
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Fio.  25.— Relative  wholesale  prices  of  swine  in  specified  countrieB  (Table  96). 
[Mean  of  1003-1012-100.] 
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Fia.  26.— Matire  wholeeale  prioes  of  swine  in  specified  ooontries  (Table  26)~Cantiziued. 
[MesBof  10(0-1912-100.1 
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Fio.  27.— Belfttive  wholesale  prices  of  beef  in  speoifled  oountries  (Table  M.) 
(Mean  of  1903-1912-100.) 
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FiQ.  29.— Relative  wholesale  prices  of  mutton  in  specified  countries  (Table  26). 
[Mean  of  1903-1912-100.] 

38825**— 16  11 
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•  COUNTRY 


UNITBD  HINGOOM 
FRANCE 

RUSSiA 
GERMANY 


Fio.  SO.^Relative  wholesale  prices  of  mutton  in  specified  countries  (Table  26)— Continued. 
(Mean  of  190a-1912«100.| 
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Fio.  31.- 


-ReUtive  whotosale  prices  of  pork  in  specified  countries  (Table  26). 
(Mean  of  19(»-1912-100.] 
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Fig.  32.— Relative  wholesale  prices  of  pork  in  specified  countries  (Table  26)— Continued. 
[Mean  of  1903-1912-100.] 
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Th6  general  fact  is  that  meat  production  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  increase  of  population  in  some  degree,  and  with  customary 
demand  by  meat  consumers.  The  inevitable  measure  of  this  changed 
relationship  between  supply  and  demand  is  price,  and  the  price 
compilations  that  have  been  made  restate  what  has  already  appeared 
under  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  meat  animals  throughout  the 
world,  namely,  that  the  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  relative 
decline,  but  that  it  is  participating  in  a  world-wide  movement. 
Increasing  cost  of  meat  production,  also,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
factor. 

In  a  'world-wide  survey,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  cutting  up  of 
ranges  into  farms,  a  continuation  of  the  competition  between  range 
and  farm  by  including  new  range  areas,  and  a  competition  between 
cheap  land  and  dear  land  in  the  production  of  beef  and  mutton. 
Unless  the  common  farmer  is  taught  by  the  scientific  farmer  how 
to  produce  beef  and  mutton  on  high-priced  farm  land  in  competition 
with  cheap  production  on  range  land,  it  appears  that  the  farmer 
feels  the  strength  of  the  competition.  He  has  withstood  the  competi- 
tion, however,  in  a  large  degree  in  the  British  Isles  by  reaching 
supreme  excellence,  and  he  has  avoided  competition  in  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  and  in  some  other  countries  by  means  of 
legislative  and  administrative  protection. 

FEEDING  STUFFS  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  CORN,  OATS.  BARLEY.  AND  HAY. 

[Table  27.] 

The  production  of  feeding  stuffs  must  naturally  precede  the 
production  of  meat  animals  in  each  country  except  in  so  far  as  the 
feeding  stuffs  are  imported,  and  of  course  in  that  case  the  producing 
has  been  done  elsewhere.  The  ability  of  a  country  to  produce 
feeding  stuffs  is  in  a  measure  indicated  by  an  average  yield  per  acre, 
and  this  appears  in  Table  27  for  n.any  countries.  It  appears  that 
for  the  years  embraced  in  Table  27  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
com  was  from  23  to  29  bushels  in  the  United  States,  20  to  29  bushels 
in  Argentina,  27  to  32  bushels  in  Australia,  16  to  22  bushels  in  Austria, 

12  to  26  bushels  in  Hungary,  60  to  72  bushels  in  Canada,  17  to  21 
bushels  in  France,  38  to  49  bushels  in  New  Zealand,  10  to  21  bushels 
in  European  Russia,  and  10  to  16  bushels  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

From  25  to  32  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  were  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  averages  compare  with  48  bushels  in  Argentina, 

13  to  26  bushels  in  Australia,  25  to  28  bushels  in  Austria,  23  to  33 
bushels  in  Hungary,  21  to  39  bushels  in  Canada,  25  to  43  bushels 
in  Denmark,  29  to  36  bushels  in  France,  33  to  58  bushels  in  Germany, 
29  to  42  bushels  in  New  Zealand,  16  to  22  bushels  in  European  Russia, 

14  to  19  bushels  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  40  to  44  bushels  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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In  a  comparison  of  countries  with  regard  to  the  average  yield  of 
barley  per  acre,  it  appears  that  the  range  in  the  United  States  was 
from  22  to  26  bushels;  in  Australia,  from  11  to  22  bushels;  in  Austria, 
from  20  to  25  bushels;  in  Hungary,  from  19  to  26  bushels;  in  Canada, 
from  20  to  30  bushels;  in  Denmark,  from  34  to  41  bushels;  in  France, 
from  23  to  26  bushels;  in  Germany,  from  27  to  41  bushels;  in  New 
Zealand,  from  23  to  38  bushels;  in  European  Russia,  from  11  to  16 
bushels;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  from  11  to  13  bushels;  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  33  to  36  bushels. 

Hay  production  per  acre  nowhere  averages  as  many  as  2  tons  for  the 
years  mentioned.  For  the  United  States  the  range  is  about' 1.09  to 
1.43  tons  per  acre;  for  Australia,  0.87  to  1.58  tons;  for  Austria,  1.2  to 
1.4  tons;  for  Hungary,  0.8  to  1.4  tons;  for  Canada,  1.2  to  1.4  tons;  for 
France,  1.4  to  1.8  tons;  for  Germany,  1.3  to  1.9  tons;  for  European 
Russia,  0.6  of  1  ton  for  the  only  year  for  which  information  is  given; 
for  Asiatic  Russia,  0,4  to  0.5  of  1  ton;  and  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
1.4  to  1.8  tons  from  permanent  grass. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  OF  CORN.  OATS,  BARLEY.  AND  HAT  PER  CAPrTA. 

[Table  27.] 

Average  production  per  capita  of  com,  oats,  barley,  and  hay  has 
been  compiled  for  various  countries  for  inclusion  in  Table  27.  For 
the  years  given,  the  production  of  com  in  the  United  States  per 
capita  ranges  from  19.7  to  35.1  bushels;  in  Argentina,  from  22  to  25.1 
bushels;  in  Australia,  from  1.9  to  3  bushels;  in  Austria,  from  0.5  to 
0.8  of  1  bushel;  in  Hungary,  from  5.5  to  9  bushels;  in  British  South 
Africa,  from  2.1  to  4.4  bushels;  ui  Canada,  from  2.2  to  4.8  bushels; 
in  France,  from  0.5  to  0.7  of  1  bushel;  in  New  Zealand,  from  0.4  to  0.9 
of  1  bushel;  in  European  Russia,  from  0.3  to  0.6  of  1  bushel;  and  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  from  0.5  to  1  bushel. 

The  average  production  of  oats  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  years  given  ranges  from  5.5  to  12.9  bushels; 
of  Argentina,  for  the  only  year  given,  5.5  bushels;  of  Australia,  1.3  to 

3.7  bushels;  of  Austria,  4.4  to  4.8  bushels;  of  Hungary,  3.4  to  4.7 
bushels;  of  British  South  Africa,  from  0.5  to  1.1  bushels;  of  Canada, 
from  17.3  to  52.2  bushels;  of  Denmark,  from  12.3  to  17.5  bushels;  of 
France,  from  7.3  to  9  bushds;  of  Germany,  from  6.5  to  10.2  bushels; 
of  New  Zealand,  from  14  to  21.6  bushels;' of  European  Russia,  from 

6.8  to  7.5  bushels;  of  Asiatic  Russia,  from  3.1  to  3.8  bushels;  and  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  3.7  to  4.7  bushels. 

The  average  production  of  barley  per  capita  for  the  years  con- 
tained in  Table  27  ranges  from  0.2  to  1.9  bushels  in  the  United  States; 
from  0.3  to  0.9  of  1  bushel  in  Australia;  from  2.3  to  2.8  bushels  in 
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Austria;  from  2.6  to  3.6  bushels  in  Hungary;  0.2  of  1  bushel  m  British 
South  Africa;  from  3.6  to  7  bushels  in  Canada;  from  8  to  9.3  bushels 
in  Denmark;  from  1.1  to  1.3  bushels  in  France ;  from  2.2  to  2.6  bushels 
in  Germany;  from  1.2  to  2.1  bushels  in  New  Zealand;  from  1.9  to  3.3 
bushels  in  European  Russia ;  from  1.2  to  1.3  bushels  in  Asiatic  Russia; 
and  from  1.4  to  2.2  bushels  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  United  States  the  hay  production  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion for  the  years  mentioned  in  Table  27  ranges  from  0.6  to  1.1  tons; 
in  Australia,  from  0.3  to  1  ton;  in  Austria,  from  0.3  to  0.4  of  1  ton; 
in  Hungary,  from  0.4  to  0.6  of  1  ton;  in  Canada,  from  1.4  to  1.7  tons; 
in  Denmark,  from  0.4  to  0.9  of  1  ton;  in  France,  from  0.4  to  0.6  of  1 
ton:  in  Germany,  from  0.4  to  0.5  of  1  ton;  in  European  Russia,  0.3  of 
1  ton  for  the  only  year  mentioned ;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  from  0.4  to  0.5 
of  1  ton;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  0.2  to  0.3  of  1  ton  from 
permanent  grass. 

PBICES  OF  COBN.  OATS,  BABLBT.  AND  BAT. 

(Table  28.1 

The  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  cost 
of  producing  meat,  and  these  prices  vary  greatly  from  country  to 
country.  A  comparison  of  many  countries  in  this  respect  is  made 
in  Table  28,  in  which  are  presented  the  prices  of  com,  oats,  barley, 
and  hay,  mostly  in  primary  markets  and  in  wholesale  lots.  For  the 
United  States,  however,  the  price  given  is  the  average  at  the  farm 
December  1.  Only  a  few  selected  years  have  been  included  in  this 
table. 

For  the  years  given,  the  average  farm  price  of  com  at  the  farm 
ranged  from  28.3  to  69.1  cents  per  bushel  in  the  United  States;  from 
38.5  to  63.7  cents  ia  Argentiaa  in  primary  markets;  from  66.9  to 
117.6  cents  in  Australia;  80.4  cents  in  the  only  year  given  in  Austria; 
from  54.2  to  77.6  cents  in  Hungary;  from  74.9  to  95.4  cents  in  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  British  South  Africa;  from  49.6  to  76.1  cents  in 
Canada;  from  75.4  to  101.9  cents  in  France;  from  73.6  to  102.6  cents 
in  Germany;  from  60.8  to  158.2  cents  in  New  Zealand;  and  from  49.7 
to  67.7  cents  in  European  Russia. 

The  average  farm  price  of  oats,  for  the  few  years  included  in  Table 
28,  ranged  from  22.9  to  40.5  cents  per  bushel  in  the  United  States; 
in  primary  markets,  from  17.9  to  34.2  cents  in  Argentina,  from  35.7 
to  68.9  cents  in  Australia,  from  37.3  to  46  cents  in  Austria,  from  34.9 
to  55.7  cents  in  Hungary,  from  33.7  to  46.7  cents  in  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  British  South  Africa,  from  31.2  to  41.9  cents  in  Canada,  from 
46.5  to  56.3  cents  in  Denmark,  from  45.6  to  59.3  cents  in  France, 
from  42.7  to  63.3  cents  in  Germany,  from  35.7  to  73  cents  in  New 
2iealandy  from  25.1  to  45  cents  in  European  Russia,  from  16  to  48.4 
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cents  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  from  36.2  to  47.6  cents  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Barley  prices  on  the  farm  in  the  United  States,  for  the  few  years 
included  in  Table  28,  ranged  from  40.3  to  70.8  cents  per  bushel;  in 
primary  markets  in  Australia,  from  56.5  to  101.2  cents;  in  Austria, 
from  59.2  to  70.9  cents;  in  Hungary,  from  50.3  to  75.4  cents;  in  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  British  South  Africa,  from  77.9  to  98.5  cents ;  in  Canada 
from  44.3  to  60.7  cents;  in  Denmark,  from  63.1  to  85.4  cents;  in 
France,  from  58.3  to  82.6  cents;  in  Germany,  from  67.6  to  85.2  cents; 
in  New  Zealand,  from  52.6  to  116.8  cents;  in  European  Russia,  from 
39.7  to  65.7  cents;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  fijom  30.1  to  55.4  cents;  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  64.0  to  83.7  cents. 

Hay  prices  at  the  farm  in  the  United  States,  for  the  few  years 
included  in  Table  28,  averaged  from  $7.04  to  $12.43  per  ton;  in 
primary  markets,  from  $14.81  to  $27.48  in  Australia,  from  $4.60  to 
$19.47  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  British  South  Africa,  from  $9.12  to 
$14.04  in  Canada,  from  $8.63  to  $14,53  in  France,  from  $7.38  to 
$22.81  in  New  Zealand,  from  $8.56  to  $9.13  in  European  Russia, 
from  $3,99  to  $8.84  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  from  $15.75  to  $18.47  in 
the  United  Kangdom. 

NOTES  ON  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  OF  MEAT  PRODUCTION. 

Much  information  was  collected  in  this  investigation  in  the  search 
for  facts  for  many  countries  of  meat  production.  Some  of  these 
countries  are  of  large  actual  production  and  others  of  small  produc- 
tion, and  there  are  several  countries  of  hoth  sorts  that  apparently 
may  have  an  enormous  potential  increased  production.  The  object 
of  the  following  references  to  these  countries  is  to  present  prominent 
features  and  not  to  enter  into  any  extended  and  detailed  examination. 

ARGENTINA. 

RISE  OF  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Many  years  ago  Argentina  established  an  export  trade  in  salted 
beef,  at  a  time  before  fresh  beef  was  preserved  by  freezing  or  chilling, 
and  years  ago  also  live  cattle  were  exported,  chiefly  to  England.  In 
the  course  of  time  Argentine  cattle  became  infected  with  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  the  British  Grovemment,  to  protect  home  cattle, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  Argentina. 

Argentina,  however,  had  become  too  important  a  source  of  fresh 
beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  lost,  and  consequently  British  and 
other  companies  established  slaughtering  and  freezing  works  in  Argen- 
tina and  exported  the  frozen  beef,  mostly  to  England. 

A  revolutionary  element  was  introduced  into  the  Argentine  expor- 
tation of  frozen  beef  by  the  diminishing  per  capita  supply  of  beef  in 
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the  tJnited  States,  which  rapidly  led  to  the  substantial  extinction  of 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  refrigerated  beef  in  1914. 
This  beef  had  mostly  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Four  of  the 
great  slaughtering  companies  of  Chicago  and  other  cities  bought  or 
built  slaughtering  and  chilling  or  freezing  establishments  in  Argen- 
tina and  speedily  dominated  the  business  of  slaughtering  beef  animals 
there  for  export. 

A  frigorifico  is  a  large  slaughtering  establishment  that  cliLQs  or 
freezes  meat  and  exports  it.  In  1913,  there  were  10  separate  estab- 
lishments in  Argentina  and  2  in  Uruguay,  but  some  of  these  were 
under  the  same  ownership  and  control,  and  there  was  a  prospect  that 
two  new  plants  in  Argentina  would  soon  be  in  operation. 

The  improvement  of  Argentine  beef  cattle  has  been  speedily  and 
intelligently  performed.  Argentine  cattle  owners  have  been  the  readi- 
est and  best  buyers  of  the  British  pure-bred  beef  cattle,  and  have 
bought  them  in  large  numbers.  So  rapidly  have  the  Argentine  cattle 
herds  been  improved  in  beef  qualities  in  recent  years  that  they  are 
now  producing  export  beef  of  high  quality. 

CONDITION  0»  THB  CATTLE-PRODTJCINO  INDUSniY. 

The  conditions  under  which  beef  cattle  are  kept  and  the  essential 
facts  relating  to  the  beef-animal  producing  industry  have  been  under 
observation  by  throe  noted  experts  of  this  country,  one  of  them  as 
special  agent  of  the  tariff  board  in  1911.  The  Argentine  beef,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  is  not  corn  fed.  Part  of  it  is 
the  product  of  native  pastures,  but  the  best  of  it  is  fed  on  alfalfa,  of 
which  there  are  6,000,000  acres. 

In  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  reports  the  special  agent  of  the 
tariff  board,  '*the  land  is  worth  too  much  money  on  the  market  to  be 
profitable  with  cattle  or  sheep  grazing.  The  summer  droughts  make 
it  hard  to  grow  cultivated  grasses.  Alfalfa  is  a  success  in  every  part 
of  the  country."  '*Agricidture  is  coming  in  rapidly  and  lands  are 
constantly  being  subdivided  into  farms.  Never,  so  far  as  was  noted, 
do  the  farmers  keep  live  stock  on  their  farms  more  than  tlie  animals 
needed  for  work,  or  perhaps  some  cows  for  dairy  use,  or  a  few  sheep 
bought  for  food  to  be  killed  off  one  at  a  time  as  needed."  One-third 
of  the  cattle  of  the  Republic  are  in  this  Province. 

Ranchmen  often  lease  lands  to  the  farmers  or  colonists,  usually  for 
wheat  growing.  This  withdraws  the  land  from  stock  growing  for 
three  to  five  years,  when  it  is  sown  to  alfalfa  and  returned  to  stock 
again,  while  the  colonist  moves  on  to  develop  another  piece  of  land 
from  wUdness  to  wheat  and  to  leave  it  later  in  turn  to  alfalfa. 

''The  Province  of  Entre  Rios,"  says  the  special  agent,  '4s  fully 
occupied  and  fully  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.    It  is  a  land  where 
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perennial  grasses  are  not  much  seen,  and  those  found  are  of  hard, 
coarse  kinds,  of  little  use.  The  nutritious  grasses  are  mostly  annuals, 
and  annual  clovers  abound.  The  Province  is  going  rapidly  to  agri- 
culture." 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  the  special  agent  writes 
that  '4t  is  a  great  cattle  country,  but  many  of  the  herds  are  of  the 
unimproved  native  stocks,  with  wide  horns  and  huge  bony  frames. 
They  go  to  the  salting  works  at  about  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Good 
cattle  thrive  in  southern  Corrientes  and  some  day  doubtless  wiU  cover 
all  of  the  Province." 

There  is  no  probability  of  much  immediate  development  of  the 
live-stock  industry"  in  the  Province  of  Chaco.  In  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe  '*the  number  of  cattle,  now  2,639,480,  will  increase,  no 
doubt;^  owing  to  the  laying  down  of  lands  to  alfalfa."  "In  Pampa 
Central  the  5,000,000  sheep  are  decreasing,  due  to  the  coming  in  of 
agriculture.  Cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  increase,  as  it 
is  a  great  alfalfa-growing  region." 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  observations  in  Argentina,  the 
special  agent  of  the  tariff  board  states  that  in  his  opinion  ''there  is 
no  doubt  that  sheep  breeding  in  Argentina  has  passed  its  meridian 
and  is  now  on  the  decline.  This  is  because  of  the  large  immigration 
to  Argentina  and  the  continually  laying  down  of  lands  to  agriculture." 

Contrasting  cattle  breeding  with  sheep  breeding,  the  production  of 
good  cattle  on  alfalfa  will  no  doubt  increase  in  Argentina  as  time  goes 
on,  especially  if  prices  for  beef  remain  good.  It  is  probably  the  most 
marvelous  place  for  cattle  breeding  in  the  world.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  regions  where  alfalfa  is  grown.  In  Argentina,  cattle  seem 
to  bloat  very  little  on  alfalfa  pasture.  They  run  in  thousands  on  the 
alfalfa  pastures,  which  are  perennial,  and  in  winter  eat  alfalfa  hay 
from  ricks  pUed  up  for  them,  without  men  taking  the  trouble,  as  a 
rule,  to  take  it  out  for  them." 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  great  defect  in 
Argentina  is  the  weather,  which  is  most  uncertain.  Rains  may 
come  at  any  time  of  the  year  or  they  may  not  come  at  all.  Some- 
times a  region  will  be  without  much,  or  with  little,  rain  for  one,  two, 
or  throe  years.  The  rainfall  in  normal  years  is  just  sufficient  for  the 
grasses  and  crops.  In  exceedingly  rare  seasons  it  is  excessive.  Per- 
haps in  half  the  years  it  is  too  light.  One  year  in  seven,  more  or 
less,  it  is  withheld.  In  1830  nearly  all  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
of  Argentina  perished  for  want  of  water,  "but  no  doubt  the  losses 
were  much  more  severe  than  they  could  be  to-day,  for  wells  and 
windmills  abound  on  every  hand." 
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DOCTOR  MBLYIN's  CONCLUSIONS. 

After  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
yisited  Argentina  in  1913  and  investigated  the  cattle  and  beef  in- 
dustry, he  summarized  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

(l)  BBBF  PRODUCTION  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(1)  The  growth  of  the  Aigentine  export  beef  trade  has  been  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  last  15  years. 

(2)  At  present  the  Argentine  beef  output  seems  to  be  all  that  is  warranted  by  the 
present  supply  of  breeding  animals. 

(3)  The  Argentine  beef  output  may  be  increased,  the  extent  of  the  increase  de- 
pending upon  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  prices,  the  use  of  alfalfa  pastures, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  grain  growing. 

(4)  Very  little  of  the  Argentine  beef  is  comfed,  and  the  large  profit  in  raising 
cattle  on  alfalfa  pasture  when  prices  are  satisfactory  may  in  itself  tend  to  check  the 
growing  of  com  for  fattening. 

(5)  Highly  enlightened  and  long  continued  breeding  operations  have  given  Argen- 
tina a  stock  of  beef  cattle  of  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence. 

(n)  THE  EFFECT  UFON  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(1)  The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Argentine  export  beef  trad§  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  decline  in  the  surplus  production  of  beef  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  United*  States  imported  from  Argentina  from  October,  1913,  to  September, 
1914,  inclusive,  in  round  numbers  164,000,000  pounds  of  beef  and  meat  products, 
of  which  140,000,000  pounds  were  refrigerated  beef. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  does  not  believe  that  beef  producers  in  the 
United  States  need  have  serious  immediate  concern  regarding  competition  from 
Argentina. 

(4)  A  positive  and  beneficial  effect  on  our  beef  cattle  industry  may  be  expected 
in  the  demand  for  breeding  animals  from  Argentina.  This  demand  should  be  stimu- 
lated in  every  legitimate  way. 

AUSTRALIA. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Much  of  the  following  matter  is  condensed  from  the  article  on 
Meat  Production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Joss, 
in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1914. 

The  vast  sloping  highlands  and  plains  country  of  the  great  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  whore  the  precipitation  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce vegetation,  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  live-stock  grazing. 
The  system  mostly  followed  in  the  range  country  is  to  inclose  in 
fence  large  holdings  of  land,  which  are  either  privately  owned  or  are 
leased  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  Government.  These  ranches  are 
known  as  cattle  and  sheep  stations,  and  range  in  size  from  5,000  to 
8evei*al  million  acres.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical climate  of  Australia,  open  grazing  on  the  indigenous  grasses 
exists  throughout  the  year  in  ordinary  seasons.    Practically  no 
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effort  is  made  in  those  continuous  grazing  districts  to  provide  feed 
for  periods  when  grass  becomes  deficient  on  account  of  drought, 
and  devastating  sectional,  or  oven  general,  droughts  are  of  not  in- 
frequent occurrence.  These  dry  periods  often  seriously  affect  the 
live-stock  industry  by  causing  considerable  losses  of  lambs  and 
calves,  and,  at  times,  enormous  losses  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Following  the  droughts,  however,  the  live-stock  industry  shows 
remarkable  recuperative  powers,  and  a  few  favorable  seasons  usually 
suffice  for  the  replenishment  of  the  depleted  flocks  and  herds. 
AustraUa  is  poorly  supplied  w^ith  natural  watercourses,  so  that 
much  dependence  must  be  placed  on  ponds  constructed  to  impound 
surface  water,  or  on  bores  or  wells,  which  are  often  3,000  feet  or 
more  in  depth. 

The  production  of  sw^ine  is  conducted  usually  as  an  adjunct  to 
dairying. 

MARKETING. 

In  the  marketing  of  fat  stock,  buyers  may  go  to  the  premises  to 
make  direct  purchase  of  the  producers,  or  the  producers  or  owners 
may  offer  their  holdings  at  public  auction  at  sales  yards  located  in 
various  towns  and  districts.  Such  auction  sales  nuiy  be  held  at 
certain  places  on  regular  days  each  week,  or  announcements  may  be 
made  in  advertisements  in  the  local  newspapers.  Live-stock  sales 
are  usually  made  at  a  lump  price  per  head,  or,  in  case  of  private  sale, 
they  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  dressed  weight  of  the  carcass  at  the 
meat  works.  The  practice  of  weighing  live  stock  at  the  time  of  sale 
is  not  followed,  except  occasionally  in  the  purchase  of  swine. 

The  custom  of  slaughtering  on  farmers'  account  is  followed  to 
some  extent.  Under  this  method,  the  slaughtering  concern  imder- 
takes  to  receive  cattle  and  sheep,  to  slaughter,  freeze,  and  market  the 
carcass,  and  dispose  of  the  skins,  tallow,  etc.,  for  the  farmer  or 
owner,  charging  variable  fees  for  the  services  rendered. 

Although  Australia  has  an  area  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the 
main  body  of  the  United  States,  it  has  a  little  less  than  a  total  of 
17,000  miles  of  railways,  all  owned  by  the  Government.  Railroad 
development  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  southeastern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  thus  leaving  the  vast  interior  and  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  country  without  connecting  rail- 
roads. This  means  that  sheep  and  cattle  produced  on  the  interior 
expanse  of  grazing  lands  must  be  driven  on  foot  to  distant  railway 
points  for  shipment,  or  driven  directly  to  the  meat  works,  the  latter 
being  quite  uniformly  located  on  or  near  the  Pacific  Coast,  between 
Adelaide  on  the  south  and  Townsville,  in  Queensland,  on  the  north. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Australia  to  hear  of  large  droves  of  fat  cattle 
which  have  been  driven  overland  from  500  to  1,000  miles  or  more, 
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subsisting  without  serious  loss  of  weight  on  native  grasses  along  the 
way,  to  reach  a  railway  shipping  point  or  meat  works.  Likewise 
sheep  from  the  far  interior  districts  are  often  trailed  hundreds  of 
miles  to  reach  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  exportation  of  meat  and  meat  products,  Ausr- 
tralia  exports  annually  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  frozen  rabbits 
and  hares. 

An  especially  notable  feature  is  the  rather  general  operation  of 
municipal  and  state-owned  abattoirs. 

DISEASES. 

Considerable  losses  of  cattle  have  been  caused  by  tick  fever,  which 
is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  tick  fever  of  the  southern 
United  States.  Considerable  losses  of  cattle  are  also  sustained  in 
the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  continent  from  the  preva- 
lence of  contagious  pleuropneumonia.  Anthrax  and  black  leg  are 
said  to  exist  in  some  districts.  Tuberculosis  is  also  present  in 
cattle  and  swine.  Blowflies  are  particularly  troublesome  to  sheep  in 
some  districts.  Australia  is  said  to  be  free  from  sheep  and  cattle 
scabies,  glanders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  and  dourine. 

SLAUGHTERING  TO  THE  LIMIT. 

The  entry  of  two  Chicago  companies  into  the  slaughtering  and 
meat-exporting  business  in  Australia,  in  addition  to  strong  English 
companies,  and  the  relatively  increasing  demand  for  cattle  as  evi- 
denced by  the  increase  in  price  of  beef  in  consumers'  markets,  seem 
to  be  affecting  the  Australian  beef-producing  industry  as  they  are 
affecting  the  beef -producing  industry  in  Argentina;  that  is  to  say, 
they  seem  to  be  causing  a  slaughter  to  the  limit."  Increase  of  beef 
production,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  prospect  in  Australia. 
Yet,  large  slaughtering  companies  are  buying  extensive  areas  of 
grazing  land  and  stocking  them  with  great  herds  of  cattle,  the  effect 
of  which,  presumably,  may  be  to  make  the  beef  supply  more  steady, 
but  not  necessarily  larger. 

BRAZn*. 

A  COUNTRY  OF  GREAT  POTENTIAL  PRODUCTION. 

Consul  General  Lay  reports  that  the  absence  of  railway  transpor- 
tation has  prevented  the  cattle  business  from  developing  in  most 
districts  of  Brazil.  Shipment  has  been  made,  therefore,  only  on  a 
limited  scale. 

While  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  pastoral  industry  in  Brazil  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  30,000,000  cattle  in  this  country,  8,000,000 
of  which  are  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  5,000,000  in  Minas  Geraes. 

The  cattle-raising  industry  in  Brazil,  although  exploited  in  every 
State  and  finding  propitious  conditions  in  some  of  them,  has  for 
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many  years  remained  stationary  and  has  even  retrograded,  except  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas  Ger^es,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Parana,  whose 
Governments  recently  began  a  series  of  efforts  to  improve  cattle 
breeds  and  render  the  industry  profitable.  Stock  raising  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  developed,  thanks  both  to  individual 
efforts  and  to  the  Government.  There  has  been  a  "station  of  selec- 
tion'' founded  for  national  breeds,  and  especially  for  the  breed  Caracul 
which  has  given  very  good  results.  Companies  have  been  formed 
to  engage  in  the  live-stock  industry,  some  of  them  with  a  capital  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Walsh,  published  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  of  December  18,  1913,  says  that  the  Brazilian  cow  is  quite 
a  big-framed  common  cow,  very  much  larger  than  our  old-time 
Texas  cow,  and  is  well  adapted  to  crossing  with  good  blood,  such  as 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns. 

A  large  cattle  ranch  was  established  several  years  ago  in  Brazil. 
Mr.  WaJsh  writes  that  in  February,  1913,  this  enterprise  had  acquired 
10,000,000  a^cres  of  land  and  85,000  cattle,  and,  by  December  of 
the  same  year,  had  increased  the  cattle  to  225,000,  and  hoped  to 
raise  the  number  to  500,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  London  beef  merchants  were  handling  the 
first  shipment  of  chilled  beef  from  Brazil,  the  quantity  being  1,060 
quarters  received  from  a  frigorifico  at  Sao  Paulo. 

In  consequence  of  rising  land  prices  in  Argentina,  cattle  ranchmen 
have  been  turning  toward  southern  and  southeastern  Brazil  for  exten- 
sion of  beef  production. 

The  cattle  industry  has  heretofore  been  greatly  liandicapped  by 
disease,  but  some  of  the  State  governments  are  taking  practical  steps 
to  suppress  disease  and  to  aid  ranchmen  to  do  so. 

Sheep  raising  is  carried  on  only  in  a  small  degree. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  foreign  trade  record  of  Brazil  in  live  meat  animals  and  meat 
and  meat  products  has  been  compiled  as  far  back  as  1903.  Substan- 
tially no  animals  have  been  exported. 

The  meat  exports  range  from  1,100,000  pounds  in  1903,  to  3,000,000 
pounds  in  1910.  Subsequent  to  that  year,  the  decline  was  to 
2,000,000  poimds  m  1911  and  1,100,000  pounds  in  1912. 

These  exports  are  mostly  beef  and  beef  products,  jerked  beef  being 
prominent,  and  also  preserved  tongues  and  meat  extract.  Consider- 
able lard  appears  in  the  exports  for  several  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  has  imported  an  immensely  greater 
quantity  of  meat  than  it  has  exported,  but  the  quantity  has  rapidly 
declined.    In  1903,  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  amounted 
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to  123,000,000  pounds;  in  1910,  80,000,000  pounds;  and  in  1912, 
57,000,000  pounds.  By  far  the  most  prominent  class  of  imports  is 
jerked  beef,  compared  with  which  the  exports  are  inconsequential. 
Considerable  amounts  of  tallow  and  grease,  bacon,  hams,  and  lard 
are  among  the  imports. 

BSmSH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Under  the  improved  conditions  of  recent  years,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  pastoral  industry.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  increased  from  about  3,500,000  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1904,  to  5,797,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent. 
In  spite  of  a  decrease  of  31  per  cent  in  Natal,  where  East  Coast  fever 
had  not  yet  been  brought  under  control,  the  number  of  sheep  had 
almost  doubled  within  the  same  seven  years. 

RAINFALL. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  the  1,244,159  square 
miles  of  British  South  Africa,  appropximately  850,000  square  miles 
have  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  15  inches  and  upwards;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  area  is  a  region  of  summer  rains,  in  a  lai^e 
part  of  which  the  half  year  including  the  winter  months  is  practically 
rainless.  The  streams,  moreover,  are  very  unevenly  fed,  owing 
largely  to  a  scarcity  of  timber  in  most  of  the  region  south  of  the  Zam- 
bezi. Rhodesia,  however,  is  a  fairly  weU-watered  country.  While 
15  inches  of  rain  annually  would  be  ample  for  the  growth  of  crops, 
if  well  distributed  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  while  on  the 
same  condition  many  crops  would  thrive  on  half  of  that  quantity,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  in  a  large  part  of  British  South  Africa, 
irrigation  is  desirable  during  the  dry  season  even  where  the  average 
rainfall  is  much  in  excess  of  15  inches  yearly. 

CARRYING  POWER  OF  THB  LAND. 

In  the  past,  the  stock  farms  have  generally  comprised  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  and  it  was  quite  common  to  have  two  farms,  one  on 
the  uplands  for  summer,  and  one  at  a  lower  altitude,  to  which  the 
stock  could  be  driven  for  winter.  The  grasses  of  the  veldt,  or  the 
drought-resisting  shrubs,  bushes,  etc.,  which  serve  in  their  stead 
where  grass  can  not  grow,  have  been  mainly  relied  on  for  feed;  but 
the  tendency  now  is  toward  smaller  farms,  compacter  settlements, 
and  increasing  dependence  on  cultivated  forage  crops,  such  as  alfalfa 
grass,  roots,  etc.,  to  supplement  the  wild  herbage  and  boscage,  of 
which,  in  the  more  arid  sections,  it  sometimes  takes  10  to  12  acres 
to  support  1  sheep,  and  at  least  five  times  as  many  for  every  head  of 
cattle. 
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In  an  article  on  South  Africa  as  a  sheep  country,  published  in  thjB 
Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  November, 
1913,  many  districts  of  Cape  Province  are  mentioned  in  which  it 
requires  from  3  to  8i  acres  of  land  to  support  a  sheep.  Districts  in 
the  more  humid  section  are  named,  in  which  from  1  to  3  sheep  can 
be  kept  on  about  2  acres.  For  the  eastern  parts  of  Orange  Free  State ' 
and  Transvaal,  the  estimate  given  is  2  or  3  sheep  per  2  acres,  and 
for  the  western  parts,  1  sheep  per  2  acres  in  the  former,  and  2  in 
the  latter  Province. 

Mr.  W.  Oosterlaak,  dairy  instructor  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  esti- 
mates that  on  an  average  for  that  Province  in  1913,  each  head  of 
small  stock  requires  li  acres  and  each  head  of  large  stock  7^  acres, 
if  dependent  on  the  wild  produce  of  the  veldt.  But  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
Patrick  gives  the  results  of  successful  experiments  with  cultivated 
grasses  adapted  to  dry  farming  districts,  in  which  he  had  pastured 
during  the  three  driest  months  of  the  year  over  twenty  times  as  many 
sheep  as  could  have  been  kept  through  the  same  season  on  an  equal 
area  of  uncultivated  veldt. 

MAIZE. 

The  climate  of  a  large  part  of  South  Africa  is  peculiarly  well  suited 
to  the  easy  production  of  enormous  quantities  of  maize  of  exception- 
ally good  quahty.  The  rainfall  is  ample  on  a  vast  area,  if  the  soil 
is  cultivated  properly. '  The  possible  planting  season  lasts  for  tw^o 
months,  as  compared  with  the  maximum  limit  of  18  days  in  some  of 
the  maize-growing  States  of  North  America. 

DISEASES. 

The  occasional  prevalence  of  epizootic  diseases  and  the  diseases 
conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another  by  blood-sucking  insects,  have 
militated  against  the  success  of  the  pastoral  industry.  Of  the  former 
class,  rinderpest,  by  which  as  lately  as  the  mid-nineties  of  the 
last  century,  extensive  regions  were  swept  almost  bare  of  cattle,  is 
now  so  well  under  control  as  to  have  lost  its  terrors  for  the  stock 
breeders.  Of  the  latter  class.  East  Coast  fever,  which  kills  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  animals  affected  by  it,  is  successfully  combatted  by 
dipping  cattle  at  short  intervals  in  a  solution  that  destroys  the  tick 
by  which  the  disease  is  carried.  The  natives  generally  and  many 
white  farmers  are  less  attentive  than  they  should  be  to  the  use  of  this 
antidote,  but  the  difficulty  is  being  met  by  making  dipping  compul- 
sory within  affected  areas.  Various  other  diseases  affecting  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  also  giving  way  before  the  advance  of  science 
and  the  sanitary  legislation  based  on  its  teachings;  and,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  big  game  immune  to  the  tsetse-fly  disease,  on  the 
blood  of  which  animals  the  fly  chiefly  subsists,  the  area  infested  by 
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that  insect  has  been  so  far  diminished  that  domestic  animals  in 
British  South  Africa  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  disease,  except  in 
a  small  part  of  Zululand  and  some  parts  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

REGENT  PROGRESS. 

Pedigreed  stock  for  the  improvement  of  breeds  has  been  imported 
in  large  numbers,  especially  since  the  early  part  of  1913,  when  a 
steamship  company,  under  a  contract  with  the  Government,  began 
transporting  such  stock  free  of  charge. 

In  spite  of  years  of  severe  drought,  there  are  signs  of  progress 
which  indicate  increased  production  of  meats.  Far  better  care  is 
given  to  Uve  stock  than  was  formerly  given.  The  fencing  in  of  pas- 
tures and  the  provision  of  water  so  that  animals  can  drink  at  will, 
are  being  strongly  urged  on  the  attention  of  farmers.  Alfalfa,  we  are 
told,  **has  Uterally  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  agriculture 
and  stock  raising  in  the  eastern  and  midland  districts''  of  Cape 
Province,  and  irrigation  works  are  being  constructed  in  many  locali- 
ties, by  which  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  and  other  crops  will  bo  largely 
extended.  The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  on  farms  is  rapidly 
extending,  as  also  is  the  area  under  cultivation,  and  improved  methods 
of  farming  are  said  to  be  very  noticeable.  AU  this  means  less  reUance 
on  the  veldt  for  the  support  of  Uve  stock,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  that  can  be  maintained. 

Men  who  are  concerned  with  cattle  production  in  the  United  States 
on  a  large  scale  have  established  a  great  enterprise  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Rhodesia.  They  have  obtained  control  of  4,000,000  acres 
of  ranching  land,  and,  by  the  spring  of  1915,  they  had  acquired 
30,000  cattle.  The  European  war  prevented  the  buying  of  a  larger 
number. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  exports  of  live-meat  animals  from  British  South  Africa  have 
been  very  few,  and  the  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  amounted 
only  to  366,000  pounds  in  1911,  although  this  amount  had  grown 
from  15,000  pounds  in  1906.  These  exports  were  mostly  beef  and 
tallow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  which 
were  as  large  as  264,000,000  pounds  in  1903,  rapidly  declined  to 
35,000,000  pounds  in  1913.  The  imports  were  largely  of  beef  and 
beef  products,  of  mutton  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  of  pork  and 
pork  products  considerably.  It  is  evident  that  British  South  Africa 
is  approaching  the  time  when  it  will  cease  to  be  a  meat-deficiency 
country. 
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CANADA. 

DECLINING  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

As  has  already  appeared  in  the  consideration  of  the  number  of  meat 
animals  in  Canada,  the  production  of  meat  in  very  recent  years  has 
declined.  The  Canadian  Commission  on  Conservation  reported  in 
September,  1914,  that "  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  increased  exports  of  meats  finds  Canada  in  a  very  much  denuded 
condition  as  regards  live  stock.  As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  die 
American  tariff  a  healthy  export  trade  developed  to  the  south.  In 
some  districts  in  eastern  Canada  nearly  everything  has  been  shipped 
out  of  the  country  except  dairy  cows.  This  export  trade,  together  with 
farmers  slaughtering  their  calves  for  veal,  can  have  but  one  result  to 
Canada,  namely,  a  greater  scarcity  of  meat  than  at  present  exists  or 
would  exist  in  a  normal  market." 

RANGE  INDUSTRY  RAPIDLY  PASSING. 

The  Canadian  West  is  now  experiencing  the  same  change  in  cattle- 
raising  methods  as  has  already  taken  place  in  much  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Une  formerly  devoted  to  ranching  purposes,  says  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Rutherford,  veterinary  director  general  and  live-stock 
commissioner  of  Canada.  The  ranching  industry  in  Canada,  continues 
Commissioner  Rutherford,  is  rapidly  passing.  In  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  even  the  districts  still  regarded 
as  unfit  for  general  agriculture  will,  through  modem  methods  of  dry 
farming  or  by  means  of  irrigation,  be  brought  under  cultivation.  In 
the  Peace  River  country  ranching  may  persist  for  a  time,  but  there, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  the  settler  will  soon  be  its  undoing  and 
the  cowboy  will  disappear. 

Under  ranching  conditions  20  acres  is  the  usual  allowance  for  each 
head  of  cattle,  while  the  losses  from  exposure,  from  lack  of  food,  and 
from  wild  animals  constitute  a  heavy  drain  on  the  herd. 

There  is  still  much  open  grazing  land  available  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  and  many  settlers  let  their  cattle  run  at  large  during  the 
stunmer,  thus,  for  the  present,  combining  ranching  with  fanning. 
As  time  goes  on  and  the  land  becomes  more  generally  taken  for  farming 
this  condition  will  disappear,  as  it  has  already  done  in  many  districts 
in  Manitoba  as  well  as  in  the  newer  west,  and  the  farmer  will  have  to 
depend  for  his  feed  on  the  output  of  his  own  acres. 

CHILE. 
UNPROMISING  PUTURB. 

According  to  Consul  Winslow  stock  raisiog  in  Chile  does  not  seem 
to  be  keeping  pace  with  the  general  development  of  the  coimtry, 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  land, 
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since  beef  cattle  can  be  brought  in  from  Argentina  cheaply.  Then 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  carbuncles,  fever,  etc.,  and  the  lai^e 
number  of  deaths  during  droughts  in  unirrigated  sections  of  the 
country,  tend  to  make  the  business  unprofitable. 

Chile  has  over  23,000,000  acres  suitable  for  cultivation,  and,  of 
this  area,  1,400,000  acres  are  seeded,  1,400,000  acres  are  in  tame 
pastures,  and  800,000  acres  are  devoted  to  tame  hay,  mostly  alfalfa. 
About  20  per  cent  of  the  uncultivated  portion  of  the  country 
(164,000,000  acres)  is  suitable  for  grazing,  and  most  of  this  for  only  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

The  Territory  of  Magallanes  embraces  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  all  Chile,  and  it  is  better  adapted  to  sheep  than  to  cattle, 
so  that  there  are  over  25  sheep  per  square  mile  in  this  Territory  and 
only  1  head  of  cattle  to  each  2  square  miles.  There  is  little  prospect 
that  the  cattle  holdings  in  this  Territory  will  be  materially  increased 
in  the  near  future. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  favorable  climate  and  abundant  grazing 
lands,  at  least  sufficient  cattle  should  be  raised  to  supply  the  home 
markets.  It  could  doubtless  be  done  and  more,  too,  if  provision  were 
made  for  feeding  during  the  dry  part  of  some  seasons  and  during  the 
winter  months  in  some  sections  of  the  cotmtry.  It  seems  to  be  the 
custom  to  let  the  cattle  shift  for  themselves,  with  the  result  that  many 
die  and  others  become  so  weak  that  tubercidosis  and  carbuncles  work 
havoc  year  after  year.  It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
of  the  country  die  of  contagious  diseases,  and  there  has  been  no 
oiganized  effort  as  yet  to  improve  these  conditions. 

COLOMBIA. 

SHOULD  BE  LARGE  PRODUCER  OF  CATTLE. 

The  prediction  has  been  made  that  Colombia  will  eventually  utilize 
an  immense  pasturage  area  for  the  production  of  cattle.  Already  the 
cattle  industry  is  probably  Colombia's  most  important  agricultural 
pursuit.  Until  very  recently  this  country  exported  large  numbers  of 
cattle  to  Cuba  and  Panama,  and  this  foreign  trade,  together  with 
increasing  local  consumption  of  beef,  so  reduced  the  existing  stock 
that  all  exports  of  cattle  ceased  and  cattle  were  imported  from  Vene- 
zuela in  1914. 

In  all  the  northern  coastal  region,  reports  Consul  Starrett,  the  low- 
lands are  covered  with  grass  all  the  year  round,  and  the  higher  lands 
are  green  for  most  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  which  are  the  driest  months  of  the  season.  These  "llanos " 
are  covered  with  Para  and  Guinea  grasses,  and  the  lands  used  for 
grazmg  are  said  to  last  for  many  years,  with  an  occasional  cleaning 
and  burning  and  a  few  months'  rest  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
stated  that  1^  acres  wiU  easily  support  one  animal  all  the  year  round. 
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The  cattle  now  produced  in  Colombia  are  not  lai^e  and  averagie 
only  from  700  to  800  pounds.  It  takes  from  five  to  six  years  for  an 
animal  to  reach  maturity.  The  percentage  of  calves  that  live  is  said 
to  be  high.  Nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  coimtry  constitute  the 
several  markets  for  cattle.  There  are  at  present  no  packing  houses 
or  refrigerating  plants. 

DENMARK. 

DAIRTINO  AND  BACON  PRODUCTION. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  country  on  account  of  the  enormous 
national  surplus  of  bacon,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  describing  the 
conditions  and  means  of  its  production.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
by  means  of  large  importations  of  f eedingstuffs,  an  important  dairying 
industry  is  maintained,  with  a  butter  product  of  high  excellence  and 
enough  to  afford  a  large  export.  This  butter  is  made  in  cooperative 
creameries,  and  in  consequence  of  these  creameries  hogs  are  kept  to 
consume  the  skim  milk.  These  hogs  largely  afford  the  export  bacon, 
and  this  is  made  under  imiform  conditions  by  cooperative  bacon 
companies. 

There  is  a  very  instructive  dovetailing  of  bacon  making  into  butter 
making,  and  the  success  of  both  of  these  industries  in  Denmark 
appears  to  bo  founded  on  the  cooperation  of  producers;  but  coopera- 
tion does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Numerous  elements  leading  to 
perfection  of  product  have  grown  into  both  of  these  imdertakings. 

MADAGASCAR. 

RECENT  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  MEAT  PRODUCTION. 

This  large  island  has  already  been  mentioned  as  possessing  a  large 
number  of  cattle,  and  attention  is  again  directed  to  it,  this  time  on 
account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  exports  of  beef  and  pork  and  their 
products.  The  cattle  of  this  island  are  of  the  Cebu  race,  and,  there- 
fore, are  small,  but  they  are  hardy  and  produce  a  meat  suitable  for 
canning  and  for  making  meat  extract. 

From  Madagascar  in  1911  were  exported  5,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
and  meat  products,  mainly  the  latter.  In  1910  the  exports  were 
3,300,000  pounds;  in  1909,  673,000  pounds;  in  1908,  257,000  pounds; 
in  1907,  85,000  pounds;  and,  in  1903,  21,000  pounds. 

This  enormous  rate  of  increase  in  exports  was  caused  mainly  hy 
exports  of  tallow,  of  lard,  of  hams  and  other  salted  pork,  and  of  canned 
meat. 

The  foreign  demand  for  the  beef  of  Madagascar  began  with  the 
demand  for  live  cattle  in  neighboring  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.    In  the  opinion  of 
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observers,  it  is  expected  that  the  export  trade  of  this  island  in  beef 
and  pork  and  their  products  will  increase  along  present  lines. 

MEXICO. 
DKFLBnON  OF  HERDS  OT  CATTLE. 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  Mexico  has  been  found  since 
the  census  of  1902,  when  5,142,000  cattle  were  enumerated.  One  of 
the  effects  of  the  longK^ntinued  war  in  Mexico  has,  perhaps,  been 
the  diminution  of  its  cattle,  which  formerly  amounted  to  many 
millions  of  head  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  plateau.  The  largest  herds 
of  cattle  in  Mexico  were  those  of  the  northern  States,  the  States  north 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Tepic.  Great  numbers  of  these 
cattle  have  been  driven  across  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  have  been  sold  to  buyers  in  the  United  States. 
For  three  years  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  1915,  Mexico  has  con- 
tributed annually  a  supply  of  cattle  to  this  coimtry  far  greater  than 
normally,  and  the  cattle  buyers  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
have  secured  large  numbers. 

EXCELLENT  RANGES. 

Suitability  of  the  northern  States  of  Me;xico  for  cattle  production  is 
described  by  a  ranchman  from  Utah,  who  developed  a  large  cattle 
ranch  in  Chihuahua.  He  writes  to  the  Breeders,  Gazette  in  June, 
1911,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  Mexico  is  above  the  tick 
line  and  all  the  plateaus  leading  to  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  are 
ideal  for  cattle-breeding  purposes.  Only  the  river  bottoms  and  the 
coast  country  produce  the  bane  of  the  cattle  industry,  the  tick.  The 
whole  coimtry  grows  Para  grass  in  profusion.  It  is  a  marvelous 
feed,  equal  to  the  bunch  grass  of  Montana,  succulent  and  highly 
nutritious.  The  States  of  Sonora,  CoahuUa,  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and 
Chihuahua  not  only  produce  this  feed  in  great  quantities,  but  pos- 
sess an  excellent  climate.  Calves  may  come  at  any  season  of  the 
year  and  encounter  no  risk. 

It  must  not  be  presumed  that  no  handicap  exists,  continues  this 
cattle  raiser.  The  northwest  range  country  has  a  severe  winter, 
while  Mexico's  greatest  obstacle  to  cattle  raising  is  drought.  But 
this  can  be  obviated  by  constructing  dams  and  storing  the  water 
that  falls  during  the  rainy  season.  The  present  practice,  even  on  the 
best  ranches,  is  to  let  cattle  wander  an3rwhere  from  10  to  15  miles  for 
water.  The  impression  is  not  conveyed  that  northern  Mexico  is  in 
a  position  to  flood  the  United  States  markets  with  cattle. 
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SWINE. 

Extensive  portions  of  Mexico  are  favored  in  the  proiluction  of 
swine.  Consul  Edwards,  reporting  for  the  State  of  Guerrero  and 
portions  of  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan  in  January,  1913, 
states  that  hogs  are  extensively  raised  and  thrive  exceedingly  well 
on  the  wild  fruits  which  grow  abundantly  everywhere.  Oil  cake, 
com,  pumpkins,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  and 
other  classes  of  feed  can  be  secured  cheaply.  The  peanuts  need  not 
be  dug,  but  keep  well  in  the  ground  from  October  until  May,  when 
the  rains  begin.  The  hogs  are  then  turned  in  and  a  cheap  food  is 
secured  from  the  moist  and  softened  earth.  Diseases  among  hogs 
are  rare. 

IMPORTS. 

Mexico  has  been  importing  meat  and  meat  products  within  the 
range  of  25,000,000  poimds  to  33,000,000  pounds  from  1906  to  1912. 
These  commodities  have  mainly  been  lard,  preserved  meat,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stearin. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

PREEMINENT  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  PRODUCTION. 

Some  of  the  following  matter  has  been  condensed  from  Dr.  Joss's 
article  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1914, 
concerning  Meat  Production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  consists  mainly  of  two  islands,  each  approximately 
the  size  of  Iowa,  and  situated  about  1,200  miles  east  and  south  of 
Australia.  Sheep  raising  is  preeminent.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  for  meat  production,  with  the  result 
that  New  Zealand  mutton  and  lamb  sell  for  high  prices  in  London. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  recognizing  the  natural  resources 
available  for  pastoral  pursuits,  has  lent  considerable  encouragement 
and  aid  in  developing  the  live-stock  industry,  by  fostering  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  dairying  cattle,  by  searching  out  and  opening  up  new 
markets,  and  by  granting  subsidies  to  steamship  companies.  Sheep 
farming  on  a  moderate  scale  is  a  leading  agricultural  pursuit;  that 
is,  small  or  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised  on  a  majority  of  the  farms, 
on  which  the  pastures  are  supplemented  to  a  large  degree  by  root 
crops,  kale,  rape,  etc.  The  practice  is  quite  common  to  finish  fat 
lambs  for  market  on  succulent  field  crops,  with  the  result  that  prime 
carcasses  for  export  are  produced. 

COOPERATIVE  AND  PUBUC  ABATTOIRS. 

The  marketing  of  fat  stock  is  conducted  along  much  the  same 
general  lines  as  in  Australia.  The  custom  of  slaughtering  on  farmers' 
account  in  public  abattoirs  is  more  conunon  than  in  Australia.  Sev- 
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eral  of  the  large  meat-export  works  in  New  Zealand  are  owned  and 
operated  by  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  or  stock  owners,  by 
which  plan  such  profits  as  may  accrue  in  the  conduct  of  the  associa- 
tions* business,  are  returned  directly  to  the  members  whose  animals 
were  slaughtered  and  marketed  by  the  works. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  have  been  especiaUy  concerned  with 
the  enactment  of  laws  dealing  with  municipal-owned  slaughter- 
houses. A  statute,  passed  a  few  years  ago,  provides  that  when  a 
municipality  contains  a  population  of  2,000,  it  shall,  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  establish  an  abattoir  for  public  use,  wherein  all  local  slaugh- 
tering shall  be  conducted.  It  is  also  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  governmental  inspection  shall  be  maintained  in  all  such  estab- 
lishmei  ts. 

The  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  present  railways  precludes  prac- 
tically, if  such  were  desirable,  the  establishment  of  large  central  live- 
stock markets  with  associated  slaughtering  works.  Instead,  meat- 
export  slaughtering  works,  usually  one  or  two  in  each  district,  are 
located  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  eastern  coast  of  both 
islands.  The  supplies  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  these  meat  works  are 
usually  obtained  in  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  meat  works  located 
in  that  district.  The  refrigerator  ships  call  at  the  various  ports  where 
meat  works  are  located  to  take  on  consignments. 

BXPORT8. 

The  beef  trade  of  New  Zealand  is  small  compared  with  that  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  whereas  New  Zealand  has 
only  about  one-fourth  as  many  sheep  as  Australia,  the  exports  of 
mutton  and  lamb  are,  in  most  years,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  the  latter  country.  This  trade,  in  fact,  is  now  so  highly  developed 
in  New  Zealand  that  the  number  of  carcasses  annually  shipped  to 
England  and  other  countries  represents  fuUy  25  per  cent  of  the  entire 
flocks  of  the  islands. 

New  Zealand  exports  annually  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  frozen 
rabbits  and  hares. 

ANIMAL  DISEASES. 

Excepting  animal  tuberculosis.  New  Zealand  is  remarkably  free 
from  many  of  the  communicable  diseases  that  hamper  or  threaten  the 
production  of  live  stock  in  most  other  countries.  Of  these  diseases, 
the  following  are  said  not  to  exist  at  the  present  time:  Tick  fever, 
anthrax,  cattle  scabies,  sheep  scabies,  glanders,  hog  cholera,  conta- 
gious pleuropneumonia,  worm  nodules,  rabies,  dourine,  rinderpest,  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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The  live  stock  and  meat  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
exercises  sanitary  control  of  live  stock  by  a  system  of  farm-to-farm 
inspection,  whereby  technical  and  practical  advice  is  given  to  the 
farmer,  and  Government  control  assumed  if  certain  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  are  found  to  exist. 

ENCROACHMENT  OP  DAIRYINO. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Pastoral  Review,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  much  scope  for  increased  production  of  sheep  in  New  Zea- 
land. With  the  development  of  easy  communication  to  the  back 
country,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  in  such  a  well-watered  country 
with  estate  subdivision  so  active,  dairying  will,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, displace  sheep.  The  prevailing  prices  of  land,  it  is  asserted, 
support  this  theory.  The  larger  estates  of  the  better  kinds  of  land  are 
undergoing  subdivision. 

PARAGUAY. 
BREEDS  OF  CATFLB. 

Cattle  raising  at  the  present  time  as  carried  on  in  Paraguay  re- 
quires few  hands,  and  is  not  easily  affected  by  dearth  of  labor,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  a  practicable  industry.  The  CrioUo,  or  original 
native-grown  cattle,  born  from  the  stock  brought  over  at  the  time 
of  the  colonization  by  the  Spaniards,  predominates,  but  this  breed, 
especially  in  the  north,  is  mixed  with  the  Cebu,  which  entered  the 
country  from  Brazil,  and  now  affects  probably  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  north  of  Asuncion.  Some  foreign  breeders  have  intro- 
duced Durham  and  Shorthorn  bulls. 

Excellent  grazing  land  is  abundant  in  the  Chaco  region,  and  on 
most  of  the  estates  or  camps  the  animals  are  left  to  roam  over  vast 
areas.  The  animals  of  partial  Cebu  origin,  although  superior  to  the 
Criollo,  are  of  poor  type,  poorly  built,  and  yield  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  salable  meat,  which,  as  regards  export  business,  is  suit- 
able only  for  jerked  beef  and  meat  extract,  but  these  animals  are 
hardy  and  are  eminently  suited  to  the  class  of  camp  on  which  they 
nm  half  wild.  The  imported  cattle,  it  is  stated  in  a  British  con- 
sular report  for  1912,  are  very  susceptible  to  splenetic  or  tick  fever. 

PASTURES. 

The  camps  or  estates  are  for  the  most  part  in  an  tmimproved  con- 
dition and  do  not  generaUy  carry  more  than  500  head  of  cattle  to  the 
square  league  (about  7J  square  miles,  or  4,633  acres),  although  some 
may  carry  1,000  head  where  the  proportion  of  thicket  and  swamp  is 
low.  There  is  difficulty  in  raising  alfalfa.  It  yields  a  fair  crop,  but 
does  not  root  as  well  as  in  Argentina,  with  the  result  that  where  cattle 
graze  on  it  they  uproot  it  and  destroy  the  plant. 
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The  best  grazing  land  is  fotmd  in  the  north,  in  Misiones  and  Con- 
cepcion,  and  good  land  is  also  found  in  Chaco.  While  good  pasturage, 
however,  is  found  everywhere,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
cattle  ranchman  or  farmer  has  two  very  serious  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  drought  and  locusts. 

Much  of  the  country  is  naturally  fitted  for  the  fattening  of  cattle, 
since  the  pasturage  is  green  the  year  round  and  water  is  plentiful. 
The  season  in  which  they  become  fat  and  fit  for  slaughter  is  about 
two  months  earUer  than  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  In  the  Chaco 
Territory  a  square  league  will  support  about  1,000  cattle,  and  two 
herds  of  that  number  can  be  fattened  on  it  yearly. 

By  means  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  Rivers,  the  country  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  since  they  are  navi- 
gable at  all  times  of  the  year  to  vessels  of  12-foot  draft. 

Cattlemen  in  the  United  States  have  formed  a  large  cattle  com- 
pany in  Paraguay,  where  they  have  bought  5,000,000  acres.  There 
are  jerked  beef  establishments  and  a  factory  for  making  beef  extract 
and  for  canning  meat,  but  as  yet  no  frigorifico  has  been  established. 

BSBEP. 

In  former  years  there  were  a  good  many  flocks  of  sheep  in  Para- 
guay, but  they  were  not  a  source  of  much  profit.  The  summer  tem- 
perature is  too  high,  the  fodder  is  too  coarse,  and  the  brambles  are  too 
thick  to  suit  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  them  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

EXPORTS. 

Paraguay  exported  7,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
almost  entirely  jerked  beef,  in  1903,  but  has  not  equaled  this  quan- 
tity in  any  subsequent  year  to  1912.  The  exports  were  as  low  as 
1,400,000  pounds  in  1909,  but  they  increased  to  4,000,000  pounds  in 
1912. 

UKUGUAT. 
UYB  STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  following  matter  concerning  Uruguay  are  some  extracts 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert  Hale  in  a  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  in  1914. 

The  land  in  Uruguay  is  gently  rolling  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
amy  large  part  of  it  unprovided  with  a  bountiful  water  supply.  The 
soU  is  deep  and  arable,  and  where  not  cultivated  it  supplies  of 
itself  a  good  pasture  for  the  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  on  it. 
The  climate  is  mild,  with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  although  the 
winters  may  have  frost  and  the  summers  the  steady  sun  that  remind 
one  of  mid-England  in  August. 
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While  the  tendency  in  Uruguay  is  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  along  all  branches  of  cattle  raising,  there  is  also  notice- 
able a  desire  to  increase  the  agrioultural  as  compared  with  pastoral 
activities  of  the  country.  Immigration  plays  its  part  in  this  develop- 
ment. Later  settlers  give  more  attention  to  small  farming,  so  that, 
as  the  cattle  industry  increases  the  supply  of  grain  and  fodder  keeps 
more  evenly  adjusted  to  it. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  live-stock  industry  wUl  continue 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  this  country's  commerce  for  many  years  to 
come.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  Republic,  about  46,000,000  acres, 
37,500,000  acres  are  given  over  to  pasture  and  somewhat  over 
2,000,000  acres  to  crops. 

Mr.  Hale  quotes  a  recent  estimate  of  the  number  of  animals  now 
on  this  immense  pasturage  area  at  8,200,000  cattle,  27,000,000  sheep, 
over  500,000  hogs,  and  nearly  600,000  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 

JBRKED  AND  REFRIGERATED  BEEF. 

For  a  long  time  the  preparation  of  jerked  beef  has  been  a  leading 
industry  in  Uruguay.  Although  some  of  this  beef  is  consumed  within 
the  coimtry,  the  greater  portion  is  exported  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  much  liked  by  the  people,  and,  in 
many  cases,  preferred  to  fresh  meats. 

There  are  two  largo  slaughtering  and  meat  exporting  frigorificos 
at  Montevideo. 

GRASSES. 

In  the  report  of  the  tariff  board  on  wool,  the  special  agent  who 
visited  Uruguay  states  that  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  native 
grasses  of  a  perennial  character.  There  are  many  species  represented. 
Some  are  coarse  and  unfit  for  sheep,  but  are  liked  by  cattle.  Others 
are  short  fine  grass,  very  good  indeed.  There  are  also  in  many  parts 
good  crops  of  wild  native  clovers.  The  burr  clovers  and  the  very 
fattening  alfilaria  are  seen  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  native 
grasses  Uruguay  is  more  richly  supplied  than  is  Argentina,  which  is 
naturally  covered  with  very  coarse  and  hard  grasses.  Most'  grasses 
are  annual  in  Argentina,  but  in  Uruguay  they  are  perennial  and  the 
plow  injures  the  pastures. 

CLIMATE. 

The  winter  climate  of  Uruguay  is  delightful,  if  one  has  a  fireside 
where  he  can  retreat  at  nightfall.  The  days  are  usually  sunny  and 
cool,  and  more  or  less  bloom  and  greenness  are  seen  throughout  the 
winter.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  the  grass  will  be  green,  although  it  may 
be  imable  to  make  growth  because  of  the  cold  nights  and  cool  days. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sheep  industry  is  drought.  There  is  no 
certain  climate  on  the  coast  south  of  Brazil.    Rains  may  be  abun- 
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dant  and  seasons  normal,  then  all  goes  well;  at  other  times,  rains  will 
be  withheld  for  long  periods.  There  will  be  a  series  of  years  of 
drought,  not  of  complete  absence  of  rain,  but  of  Ught  rainfall.  The 
r^lt  is  that  at  last  every  vestige  of  grass  is  eaten,  even  to  the  coarse 
woody  grass,  and  cattle  die  on  every  hand.  Sheep  bve  longer  than 
cattle  in  such  circumstances,  but  many  lambs  and  old  ewes  will  be 
lost. 

SHEEP. 

The  sheep  are  scattered  all  over  the  pastures  unaccompanied  by 
any  herders  because  there  are  no  wild  animals  to  destroy  sheep;  con- 
sequently, there  is  little  labor  cost  in  feeding  them. 

Sheep  scab  is  everywhere  present,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  on 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  sheep. 

SUMMABY  OF  IS  COUNTRIES. 
INSISTENT  DEMANDS  BY  GREAT  SLAUGHTERING  PLANTS. 

Some  generalities  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  information  that  has 
been  obtained  for  the  foregoing  13  countries.  Most  of  them  are  now 
meat-surplus  coimtries,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  remainder  to  be- 
come so. 

When  great  slaughtering  and  refrigerating  plants  are  established, 
business  necessity  requires  that  they  shall  be  operated  nearly,  if  not 
fully,  to  their  capacity.  This  means  a  daily  and  incessant  demand  for 
animals  to  slaughter.  If  they  are  not  forthcoming,  up  goes  the  price, 
and  this  price  soon  finds  the  producer.  It  entices  him  to  sell,  and  to 
sell  close  to  the  bare  maintenance  of  his  herds  and  flocks,  perhaps 
to  oversell  even  his  breeding  animals.  Such  has  been  the  effect  in 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

The  United  States,  by  far  the  leading  meat-producing  and  consum- 
ing country,  failed  to  maintain  its  per  capita  meat  production,  with 
immediate  effect  on  prices  at  home  and  abroad.  By  means  of  the 
mechanism  of  slaughtering  and  meat  transportation  in  other  promi- 
nent countries,  prevention  of  increase  of  cattle,  or  perhaps  over- 
marketing  of  cattle,  has  resulted. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  POSSIBLE. 

Gradually  and  at  some  indefinite  future  time  southern  Brazil  may 
rival  Argentina;  Mexico  should  eventually  produce  milhons  of  cattle 
yearly;  Ai^entina  and  Uruguay  may,  if  they  will,  greatly  increase 
their  beef  production,  and  Paraguay  may  follow;  weather  and  water 
conditions  in  Austraha  present  formidable  obstacles  to  fiurther  exten- 
sion of  cattle  and  sheep  production,  but  to  some  extent  they  may  be 
gradually  overcome;  Rhodesia  has  an  extensive  range  area  that  will 
yet  produce  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  other  subdivisions  of  British 
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South  Africa  should  make  thek  contribution;  while  sheep  may  undergo 
a  change  from  almost  exclusive  wool  production  to  a  production  of 
mutton  and  lamb  as  well,  or  perhaps  to  the  subordination  of  wool. 
Vast  range  areas  are  in  reserve  in  the  countries  mentioned,  and  in 
Colombia  and  Chile,  not  only  for  better  utilization,  but  for  extension 
of  meat  production.  In  Canada,  it  is  increasingly  a  problem  of  farm 
management. 

An  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  and  factors  in  all 
countries,  or  even  in  a  considerable  number  of  them,  rapidly  to 
increase  the  production  of  beef,  or  mutton,  or  both,  is  not  to  be 
expected;  rather,  as  a  net  result,  gradual  growth  and  extension,  which 
may  or  may  not  equal  the  rate  of  increase  of  .the  meat-eating  popu- 
lation. 

SOME  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

LOCAL  ORIGIN  OF  CATTLE  FOB  SLAUGHTER  AND  FEEDING. 

From  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  some  items 
of  information  concerning  the  local  origin  of  beef  cattle  have  been 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  have  been  consoli- 
dated for  weighted  averages  for  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  views  of  these  correspondents,  44.6  per  cent  of  the 
slaughtered  cattle  are  born  in  the  county  where  slaughtered,  and  55.4 
per  cent  are  shipped  into  the  county  to  be  slaughtered. 

It  seems  now  to  be  regarded  as  of  increasing  importance  that  beef 
cattle  should  be  raised  where  they  are  finished  for  market.  With 
regard  to  this,  the  correspondents  reported  that  79.7  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  fattened  are  bom  in  the  county,  and  that  20.3  per  cent  are 
shipped  into  the  county  for  this  purpose. 

AGE  OF  BEEF  CATTLE. 

The  average  age  at  which  beef  cattle  are  sold  is  placed  at  2.6  years. 
In  no  State  is  the  average  r^arded  as  being  greater  than  3.6  years, 
.  and  this  State  is  Florida,  and  in  no  State  as  being  below  2.1  years,  and 
this  State  is  Michigan. 

YEARLY  MARKETINGS  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS. 

[Table  29.] 

Reports  of  public  stock  yards  for  many  years  have  contained 
statistics  of  the  marketings  of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  these  markets  increased  from  7,179,000  in 
1900  to  9,591,000  in  1907,  after  which  there  was  a  decline,  and  a  rapid 
one  after  1910,  to  7,182,000  cattle  in  1914. 
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There  was  a  kiting  of  calf  marketing,  which  increased  from  518,000 
in  1902  to  981,000  in  1910,  with  a  decline,  which  was  rapid  after  1912, 
to  664,000  in  1914.   Omaha  and  St.  Louis  are  not  included. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  the  seven  markets  mentioned  have  been 
somewhat  irregular;  yet  nevertheless  they  were  about  the  same  in 
1914  as  in  1900,  or  about  18,000,000.  The  highest  number  for  any 
year  was  22,864,000  in  1908,  and  the  lowest  number  14,853,000  in 

1910.  From  1911  to  1913  about  20,000,000  hogs  were  marketed 
annually  at  these  seven  cities.  The  ravages  of  hog  cholera  reduced 
the  marketings  somewhat  in  1914. 

Sheep  marketings  have  on  the  whole  steadily  increased  in  these 
seven  cities.  The  number  of  sheep  received  in  1900  was  7,100,000; 
in  1902,  9,200,000;  in  1905,  10,600,000;  in  1910,  12,400,000;  in  1911, 
13,500,000;  and  in  1913,  14,000,000.  The  number  declined  to 
13,300,000  in  1914,  but  still  the  number  was  greater  than  for  any  year 
previous  to  1911. 

YEARLY  SLAUGHTEBINGS  AT  PBINCIPAL  PLACES. 

[Table  30.] 

According  to  commercial  estimates  the  number  of  cattle,  except 
calves,  slaughtered  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha, 
added  to  the  number  received  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  for  slaughter,  reached  the  total  of  2,300,000  in  1884, 
3,400,000  in  1888,  4,700,000  in  1890,  5,100,000  in  1892,  followed 
by  a  decline  to  1898,  but  in  1899  there  was  a  sudden  recovery,  on 
account  of  overmarketing  of  range  stock,  to  5,200,000,  followed  by 
increase  to  5,600,000  m  1901  and  6,100,000  in  1906.  Thereafter  a 
decline  followed,  which  in  the  seven  cities  reduced  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  at  the  markets  above  mentioned  to  5,000,000  in 
1913,  a  number  which  was  exceeded  as  far  back  as  1892,  except  in 
1895-1898. 

The  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  increased  on  the  whole  steadily 
from  4,300,000  in  1884  to  5,300,000  in  1891,  6,600,000  in  1*893, 
7,600,000  in  1894,  8,300,000  in  1895,  with  subsequent  depression  to 
1900.  In  1901  the  number  greatly  increased  and  reached  8,800,000 
sheep  and  lambs;  in  1902,  9,300,000;  in  1910,  10,100,000;  and  m 

1911,  11,500,000.  The  immense  increase  in  1912  brought  the  num- 
ber up  to  16,500,000,  followed  by  a  great  decline  to  12,300,000  in 
1913. 

The  swine  packed  in  the  West  and  the  East,  together  with  receipts  at 
eastern  markets,  as  reported  in  trade  papers,  amounted  to  18,900,000 
in  1899,  and  the  number  increased  to  24,000,000  the  next  year.  This 
number  was  not  exceeded  until  1897,  when  the  total  was  26,100,000. 
In  the  next  year  it  jumped  to  29,800,000,  and  30,400,000  was 
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reached  in  1901.  In  1905  the  number  was  31,300,000;  in  1907, 
34,400,000;  in  1908,  35,200,000;  in  1911,  36,100,000;  followed  by 
decline  to  31,700,000  in  1912,  after  which  there  was  some  recovery 
to  33,700,000  in  1913. 

INCREASE  OF  RETAIL  OVER  WHOLESALE  PRICE. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
{Estimates  in  1909  ascertained  the  difference  between  the  wholesale 
price  of  a  quarter,  side,  or  carcass  of  beef  paid  by  retailers  and  the 
aggregate  amount  received  by  the  retailer  for  the  identical  quarter, 
side,  or  carcass.  This  investigation  was  conducted  in  50  cities  well 
distributed  geographically  throughout  the  United  States,  by  inspect- 
ors of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In  ascertaining  the  aggr^ate 
retail  receipts  for  each  quarter,  side,  or  carcass,  the  weight  of  each 
distinctive  cut  was  ascertained  and  the  uniform  price  at  which  it 
was  sold  when  further  cut  for  the  retail  customer.  All  trimmings 
were  accounted  for. 

In  the  case  of  every  city,  the  wholesale  price  was  the  local  one, 
usually  with  delivery  by  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer. 

As  an  average  for  the  60  cities,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  aver- 
age wholesale  price  of  fresh  beef  was  8.08  cents  per  pound,  and  that 
the  average  retail  price  was  10.99  cents  per  pound,  or  an  increase  of 
38.1  per  cent. 

In  the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  -division  of  States  the  average 
wholesale  price  was  8.95  cents  and  the  average  retaQ  price  11.62 
cents  per  pound,  or  an  increase  of  31.4  per  cent. 

In  the  cities  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  average  wholesale 
price  was  8.50  cents,  average  retail  price  11.60  cents,  or  an  increase 
of  37.9  per  cent. 

An  average  wholesale  price  of  7.69  cents  was  found  in  the  cities  of 
the  North  Central  States,  and  this  was  increased  to  10.47  cents  at 
retail,  a  gain  of  37.6  per  cent. 

For  the  cities  of  the  South  Central  States,  the  wholesale  price  of 
6.92  cents  was  increased  to  10.53  cents  at  retail,  with  a  gain  of  53.6 
per  cent. 

In  the  average  for  the  cities  of  the  Western  States,  including  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  it  appears  that  the  wholesale  price 
was  7.79  cents,  the  retail  price  10.72  cents,  and  the  gain  39.4  per 
cent. 

It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  gain  was  usually  lower  in  the 
larger  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones,  and  higher  in  the  case  of  beef 
that  was  cheap  at  wholesale  than  of  high-priced  beef. 

The  rule  seemed  to  be  quite  general  that  low-priced  beef  was  marked 
up  perhaps  twice  as  much  relatively  as  high-priced  beef.    In  other 
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words,  perhaps  it  is  a  safe  inference  that  the  poorer  people  paid 
nearly  twice  the  gross  profit  that  the  more  well-to-do  people  paid. 

No  other  division  of  States  stood  as  high  in  gross  profits  as  the 
South  Central  States  did,  with  63.6  per  cent.  The  cities  with  rates 
above  this  mean  were  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  with  56.8  per  cent;  Mobile, 
Ala.,  63.9  per  cent;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  62.7  per  cent;  Natchez,  Miss., 
56.4  per  cent;  and  Shreveport,  La.,  with  68  per  cent. 

ONE-YBAR  TENANCIES. 

The  one-year  farm-tenant  systems  of  this  country  inhibit  beef 
and  mutton  production,  except  to  the  extent  that  beef  production 
may  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way  by  feeding  for  a  season  without 
breeding. 

In  the  North  Central  division  of  States,  containing  the  com  belt, 
there  were  2,233,000  farms  in  1910,  of  which  29  per  cent  w;ere  oper- 
ated by  tenants.  In  the  Western  division  of  States,  14  per  cent  of 
the  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  in  that  year;  in  the  North  At- 
lantic division,  18  per  cent;  hi  the  South  Atlantic  division,  46  per 
cent;  and  in  the  South  Central  division,  52  per  cent.  The  average 
farm  tenancy  of  the  United  States  is  37  per  cent.  Beef  and  mutton 
breeding  and  production  on  these  farms  under  the  present  systems  of 
tenancy  are  clearly  beyond  the  tenant's  abiUty. 
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Table  1.— Number  ofcaUU,  sheep,  and  swine^  and  population  tn  specified  counina,  hy 

years. 


ALGERIA. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swhy. 

Total. 

Dairy 
cows. 

Other 
cows  and 
hellers. 

Other 
cattle. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

1887  

1,210,159 
1,233,051 
1,231,510 
1,193,915 
1, 133,599 

1,121,246 
1, 104, 160 
1,096,262 
1,004, 175 
1,045, 102 

992,551 
1,035,104 
1,073,777 
1,082,2(M 
1,080,654 

1,066,404 
1,078,218 
1,081,734 
1,092,202 

1,100,586 
1,127,577 
1,113,952 
1,106,801 

10,864,088 
8,869,671 
9,375,805 
9,502,046 

87,001 
81,106 
83,821 
86,010 
83,700 

84,068 
88,761 
87,029 
90,765 
88,085 

81,884 

81,  m 

78,900 
86,747 
88,178 

01,267 
96,012 
07,587 
102,585 

110,700 
108,940 
110,012 
113,751 

3,879,000 
4,124,732 
4, 186,000 
4,247,000 
4,308,000 

4,368,000 
4,420,421 
4,491,000 
4,553,000 
4,615,000 

4,677,000 
4,788,331 
4,838,000 
4,086,000 
5,085,000 

5,133,000 
5,281,850 
5,298,000 
5,306,000 

5,481,000 
5,497,000 
5,583,828 
5,630,000 

1892  

1893  

1894  

7,095,789 

7,891,979 
7,435,206 
7,716,652 
7,026,290 
7,523,763 

6,723,952 
8,053,758 
8,724,795 
8,958,537 
8,611,747 

9,062,636 
8,801,117 
0,314,515 
0,632,177 

0,066,016 
9,042,302 
8,528,610 
8,338,023 

1895  

1 

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

401,734 
417,442 
434,127 
418,254 

421,044 
423,978 
425,501 
424,222 

421,537 
436,506 
440,406 

633,370 
656,335 
648,077 
662,300 

645,360 
654,240 
666,233 
667,960 

679,049 
091,071 
673,646 

3,679,798 
3,867,423 
4,011,092 
4,076,202 

3,994,714 
4,113,110 
4,323,044 
4,462,512 

4,347,264 
4,181,724 
3,925,789 

4,373,900 
4,857,372 
4,946,545 
4,535,545 

5,067,022 
4,688,001 
4,900,571 
5,109,665 

4,719,652 
4,860,578 
4,603,871 

ARGENTINA. 

1888 »  

21,963,930 
21,701,526 
29, 116,625 
27,824,509 
28,827,900 

28,786,168 
29,016,000 
28,500,000 
29,500,000 

 1 

66,701,097 
74,379,562 
67,211,754 
65,082,201 
73,012,040 

80,401,486 

403,203 
652,766 
1,408,501 

3,804,000 
3,064,011 
6,186,000 
6,485,000 
6,786,000 

7,100,000 
7,468,000 
7,886,000 
8,204,000 

1895  »  

1,800,799 
2,163,900 

1909  <  

16,337,316 

i6,6i5,469| 

40,639,731 

26,572,023 

1910  <  

1911 «  

2,900,000 

1912*  

80,000,000 
80,000,000 

1 

3,500,000 

1  Cezisas.  *  Geosns,  May  30. 

>  Ceosos,  May  10.  «  Deo.  8L 
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Table  l.—Number  o/eattie,  theep,  and  twiney  and  population  m  tpoeifitd  eoiwfUrim^  bf 

|fi0fir»~Continaed. 


abgbntina- 

NVMBKE  or  CARLE,  BT  CLAflBBS  AMD  YBABS. 


CksBOfcatOe. 

( 

1806 
(oensus, 
May  10).s 

1908 
(oensus, 
llay30).> 

1900 
(estimate, 
Dec.31).« 

1910 
(estimate, 
Deo.31).« 

1911 
(estimate, 
I>eo.31)> 

1913 
(estimate, 
Dec.  31)> 

17,S74»573 
S,388»801 

37,858 
^  900,436 

14,197,150 
4,678,348 

73,316 
/  1,800,790 
\  053,004 

10,785,380 
14,027,307 

018,748 
3,163,000 
1,321,480 

Porebreds  and 

Mllcboows  

Total  

21,961,657 

21,701,526 

29,116,625 

27,824,500 

28,837,000 

28,786,168 

29,016,000 

DucBiPnoH  or  Cattle,  Cbhsus  or  ICat  30,  1906w 


Claas  of  cattle. 

Total. 

Calves, 
male. 

Calves, 
female. 

BuUs. 

Steers. 

Cows  for 
breeding. 

MOdi 
oows. 

Work 
oxen. 

NatTras  

Total  

13,071,283 
15,060,446 
112,786 
872,111 

1,668,165 
2,000,601 
13,241 
129,346 

1,510,930 
1,881,330 
12,434 
106,709 

617,562 
276,052 
15,424 
77,412 

1,533,655 
3,027,143 
15,180 
111,040 

5,554.968 
6,832,982 
50,133 
387,822 

1,236,621 
866,570 
5,504 
55,196 

1,048,381 
166,660 
863 
4,586 

20,116,625 

3,820,443 

3,511,412 

886,450 

4,687,027 

12,835,904 

3,163,900 

1,221,480 

NUMBEE  or  Animals,  bt  Yeabs  and  Pbovincb8. 


ProTlnoe,  TWri- 
tory,aDd  year. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Province.  Terri- 
tory, and  year. 


CatUe. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Oq>ital  Federal: 

1900  

1010  

 ^11  

Buenos  AirsK 


1805  

1908  

1900  

1910  

1011  

1888  

1805  

1908  

1000  

1910  

1911  

Cordoba: 

1888  

1805  

1008  

1900  

1910  

mi  

EntreRios: 

1888  

1805  

1008  

1900  

1010  

1011  


16^823 
14,307 
14,838 

8,680,488 
7,745,806 
10,351,235 
8,195,141 
7,490,458 
7,045,623 

3,838,448 
3,815,007 
3,418,446 
3,604,760 
3,851,515 
4,065,634 

3,110,533 
1,884,936 
3,639,480 
3,519,764 
3,461,614 
3,351,744 

4,130,068 
3,784,810 
3,145,630 
8,183,685 
3,035,967 
3,360,018 


8,540 
800 
1,223 

51,567,750 
53,630,451 
34,604,973 
27,051,530 
36,654,333 
38,084,475 

3,977,882 
1,988,777 
909,406 
1,131,337 
1,370,693 
1,613,799 

3,355,080 
3,504,663 
1,993,110 
3,177,436 
3,444,332 
3,753,778 

4,901,133 
6,310, 185 
7,005,460 
7,499,438 
8,713,734 
6,731,978 


Corrientes: 


308,068 
348,730 
711,341 


1805... 
1906... 
1000... 
1910... 
1911... 
San  Luis: 
1888... 
1805... 

11908... 
1900... 
1910... 
1911... 
Santiago 
Estero: 
1888... 
1805... 
1908... 
1900... 
lOfO... 
1911... 
Mendoza: 
1888... 
1805... 
1908... 
1900... 
1910... 
1911... 
San  Juan: 


1895. 


22,253 
51,607 
131,043 


53,810 
81,109 


del 


1,841,456 
2,803,256 
4,275,805 
4, 152, 118 
4,582,572 
5,030,396 

478,904 
479,964 
578,889 
786,684 
991,254 
861,831 


591,302 
628,653 
734,810 
894,123 
1,121,374 

180,000 
268,740 
329,908 
350,147 
422,704 
395,327 

54,539 
69,288 


611,085 
1,405,101 
3,138,563 
3,619,072 
4,658,054 
5,937,432 

341,827 
553,977 
867,416 
1,060,347 
1,385,483 
1,565,336 


781,951 
433,229 
740,207 
056,560 
1,264,817 
1,344,024 

122,296 
169,937 
390,123 
417,243 
575,501 
745,701 

62,672 
50,583 


10,021 
31,676 
31,108 


6,844 
6,534 
7,729 


13,093 
38,501 
47,773 


6,563 
32,069 
25,551 


3,625 
11,211 


1  The  Anhnal  Indintry  of  Argontliia,  by  Frank  W.  Bicknell,  Boreaa  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  AfrlcaJtare,  Bui.  48,  p.  57. 
a  Segmiao  Censo  de  la  RepobUca  Argentina.  1895,  vol.  3,  pp. 
•  Amoltnral  and  Pastoral  Census  of  the  Katkm,  1908;  Stool 


4  La  Argentina  Afrlooia,  1911-1912,  p.  106. 

•  Boletin  MensQefde  Bstadistica  Agrioola,  December,  1912,  p.  14. 

•  Bcdetm  ^ensueide  Estadistica  Agrioola,  May,  1913,  p.  6. 

88825*— 16  ^13 


300,204. 

ftock-breeding.  Vol.  I,  pp.  302, 810. 
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Table  l.—Nawher  ofeaJtiUf  sheep,  and  twine,  and  population  in  specified  countries,  djf 

year«— Continued. 

ARGBNTINA--CoQtlniMd. 
NuxBXB  or  AimcALS,  bt  Ysabs  and  Pboyincbs— OontlntiAd. 


Provlnoe.Teni- 
tary,  and  year. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Provlnoe.  Terri- 
tory, and  year. 


Cattle. 


Bbeep. 


Sen  Joan— Con. 

1908  

1«»  

1910  

1911  

LaRioia: 

im  

1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

Catamarca: 

1888  

1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

TucumAn: 

1888  

1895  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

Balta: 

1888  

1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  



1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

Fampa  Central: 

1888  

1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

Miaiones: 

1888  

1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

Formosa: 

1888  

1895  

1908  

1909  


81,917 
118,668 
157,060 
174,835 

160,197 
246,750 
417,863 
460,750 
554,083 
600,582 

239,834 
275,515 
268,158 
288,231 
336,792 
382,108 

198,835 
426,860 
403,811 
394,560 
543,857 
653,458 

164,944 
550,599 
659,997 
641,795 
772,274 
802,248 

80,865 
120,355 
113,018 
142,003 
171,780 
172,387 

460,776 
630,162 
464,645 
444,072 
474,042 
300,460 

41,067 
70,259 
04,301 
116,807 
137,963 
154,328 

14,403 
41,424 
233,724 
260,835 


06,820 
132,772 
181,561 
101,762 

67,026 
72,812 
132,887 
160,702 
227,802 
234,687 

162,438 
125,430 
164,820 
170,217 
223,316 
230,201 

43,390 
00,114 
124,248 
170,214 
210,166 
234,601 

164,414 

272,966 
836,626 
455,242 
600,481 
630,681 

617,808 
664,707 
601,067 
797,480 
1,022,620 
1,128,321 

1,670,803 
6,206,177 
4,.800,077 
5,010,800 
5,625,386 
6,751,866 

4,218 
6,261 
0,633 
14,306 
17,075 
24,761 

143 
2,430 
22,483 
30,304 


7,310 


6,252 
8,887 
12,040 


10,062 
10,723 
12,063 


7,120 
31,272 
42,886 


7,104 
23,000 
27,684 


2,358 
10,071 
4,988 


2,147 

3,326 
20,860 


8,061 
8,800 
13,243 


437 
826 

1,570 


Formosa — Cotl 

1010  

1011  

Cbaco: 

1888  

1805  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1011  

Lo8  Andes: 

1908  

1909  

1910  

lOU  

Rk)N< 

1806  

1908  

1900  

1010  

1011  

Neocgi^ 

1908.*!!;!!;;; 

1900  

1010  

1011  

Chubut: 

1806  

1908  

1900  

1010  

1911  

Santa  Crus: 

1806  

1008  

1900  

1010  

1011  

Tierradel  Fuego; 

1888  

1895  

1008  

1900  

1010  

1011  

ZslalCartinOar- 
cia: 

1900  

1010  

1011  

Total  Republic: 

1888  

1806  

1008  

1909  

1910  

1011  


811,860 
860,130 

17,661 
83,062 
265,270 
847,473 
441,375 
662,412 

005 
1,425 
1,781 
2,057 

77,434 
82,050 
270,460 
285,808 
317,782 
370,312 

173,706 
103,728 
214,064 
263,677 
205,770 

20,044 
334,905 
424,858 
646,491 
661,611 

10,661 
25,320 
83,703 
40,062 
66,442 

148 
706 
11,851 
16,000 
11,360 
14,726 


134 
168 
218 

21,063,030 
21,701,626 
20,116,626 
27,824,600 
28,827,000 
28,786,168 


86,404 
46,807 

3,761 
7,671 
0,080 
15,844 
21,090 
25,052 

64,138 
73,070 
08,657 
106,623 

287,040 
1,000,777 
4,724,844 
6,446,317 
0,612,829 
8,476,993 

357,429 
672,957 
738,334 
858,609 
1,000,161 

47,306 
2,123,628 
2,048,506 
3,897,633 
5,001,132 

360,264 
2,387,566 
3,245, 184 
4,302,791 
4,046,677 

282 
7,165 
1,342,351 
1,735,020 
2,200,887 
2,664,073 


66,701,007 
74,370,662 
67,211,754 
66,062,201 
73,012,640 
80,401,486 


Note.— Some  of  the  published  figures  for  the  States  do  not  agree  with  the  totals  for  the  Repobllc. 
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Taslk  1. — Number  ofeattie,  dieep,  and  mvme,  and 

yeort— Oontmuc 

AUSTRALU. 


in  epee^fied  countrieMj  by 


Y«ar. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Popola- 
Uon. 

Total. 

Dairy 

0OW8. 

Other 
cows 
and 

heifers. 

Other 
cattle. 

Total. 

£we8. 

other 
sheep. 

VflSA 

10,209,913 
11,112,112 
11,602,072 
11,766,690 
12,311,617 

11,767,488 
11,486,382 
10,832,457 
10,813,958 
9,645,600 

8,640,225 
8,491,428 
7  062,7ti 
7,247,608 
7,840,520 

8,528,331 
9,349,409 
10,128,486 
10,547,679 
11,040,391 

11,744,714 
11,828,954 

II,  577,289 

III,  488,882 

97,881,221 
106,421,068 
103,272,068 

00,539,880 
100,411,461 

00,680,727 
00,615,847 
82,648,578 
79,237,002 
72,347,600 

70,602,096 
72,040,211 
53,666,347 
56,932,706 
66,828,918 

74,540,916 
83,687,665 
87,660,263 
87,043,266 
01,676,281 

02,047,015 
03,008,521 
83,263,686 
85,067,402 

891,188 
845,888 
808,256 
777,667 
856,588 

822,750 
801,433 
786,665 
866,800 
941,907 

960,349 
981,300 
777,289 
837,368 
1,062,708 

1,014,977 
818,560 
754,101 
606,691 
765,187 

1,025,880 
1,110,721 
845,255 
800,605 

3,151,855 
8,174,802 
8,254,000 
8,888,000 
8,412,000 

8,401,621 
8,546,000 
8,601,000 
8,656,000 
8,711,000 

8,765,889 
8,778,801 
8,839,000 
8,903,000 
8,968,000 

4,082,977 
4,111,000 
4,100,000 
4,268,000 
4,847,000 

4,425,068 
4,455,006 
4,485,000 
4,872,060 

i9ai 

1B0O 

1806 

1fllV7 

IflQfi 

ima 

iflm 

loni 

1,327,418 
1,230,911 
1,270,787 
1,480,804 

1,507,160 
1,766,494 
1,892,351 
1,839,806 
1,906,174 

2,064,609 
2,120,460 
2,086,886 
2,078,851 

1002 

lotn 

1006  

0,407,001 

1 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria: 

8,648,986 
9,511,170 
0,025,257 
0,160,000 

5,602,873 
6,738,365 

L 

4,264,803 
4,749,152 
4,503,055 
4.001.886 

4,380,683 
4,768,018 
4,431,302 
4,258,123 

3, 186,787 
2,621,036 
2,802,346 
2,428,101 

11,180,841 
8,122,682 
8,211,420 
7,581,287 

8,113,907 
8,460,375 
7,904,634 
8,548,204 

3,549,700 
4,682,654 
4,365,005 
6,432,080 

5,554,180 
7,330,343 
5,440,000 
5,075,104 

5,633,615 
6,056,693 
6,489,946 
7,580,446 

23,895,418 
26,150,708 
26,663,000 
28,571,984 

16,325,000 
18,257,000 
19,922,000 
20,181,000 

20,339,000 
20,514,000 
20,609,000 
21,030,000 

1000*  

Honnrydn- 
ciodliag 
Croatia 
and  81a- 
▼onla): 

6,816,327 
6,511,362 

6,806,781 
7,336,764 
7,162,568 
7,319,121 



1007  

1908  

1900  

BELGIUM. 


1896. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 

1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
19U. 
1913. 


1,430,976 
1,657,484 
1.646,320 
1,646,566 
1,730,160 

1,783.390 
1,788,828 
1,779,678 
1,817,680 
1,861,413 

1,866,833 
1,879,754 
1,813,191 
1«880,747 
1,894,484 


765,006 
828.445 
834,025 
839,882 
863,323 

878,794 
889,126 
890,586 
890,488 
912,781 

920.534 


983,928 
986,800 


419,597 
258,269 
352,734 
341,412 
360,944 

367,867 
370,480 
266,514 
270,580 
280,064 


386,873 
670,790 
560,561 
665,282 
615, 

640,629 
628,723 
623,579 
647,627 
668,567 


278,358  657,941 


285,732 


185,373 


1.168,183 
1,006,501 
1,015,322 
1,136.786 
1,183,406 

1,154,721 
1,046,519 
1,148.083 
1,270.462 
1,161,761 

1,116,600 
1,494,297 
1,229,428 
1,348,514 
1,412,283 


6,881,000 
6.603,548 
6,766.000 
6,839,506 
6,912,620 

6,985,644 
7,058,668 
7,131,693 
7.304.716 
7,377,740 

7,880,764 
7,438,748 
7,490,411 
7.571,387 
7,651,000 


1  Not  the  sum  of  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle. 


'Census. 
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Tablb  I.— Number  of  cattle^  sheepf  and  wnne,  and  poptikUion  in  specified  countnes,  by 

jf^ort— Continuea. 


BELOIUM-Continaed. 


Number  of  oattloi  by  age  periods. 


Swine. 


Year. 


Total. 


Total. 


Females. 


Under  6 
months. 


Total. 


Fe- 
males, 


6  months  and 
under  1  year. 


Total. 


Fe- 
males. 


1  year  and 
under  2. 


Total. 


Fe- 


2  years  and 


Total. 


Total. 


Fe- 


Sows 
for 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 

1904.. 
1905.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 

1908.. 
1909.. 
1010.. 
1911.. 


1,657,404 
1,046,320 
1,646,656 
1,720;  — 


1501, 


1,334, 
1,325,233 
1,331,108 
.,371,546 


288137,610 

1,564  87; 
146, 
152, 


87,505  227,603150,980 
87,379  214,147  151,005 
126  91, 144  223, 636 158, 665 
87193,746  260,292173,--* 


1, 782, 290 1, 420, 171 156, 361  96, 587 
1, 788, 328 1, 430, 525 149, 075  92, 585 
1, 779, 678 1, 428, 678 154, 460  95, 577  248;  528 
1  817   '  


1,861,412 
1,856,833 


1,458,962 

1,478,060 
1,480,840 


168,420  96,262  267,608 


160,626  96,677 


154,767  93,570  264,707 


354, 771  258, 250  037, 510  828, 445 1, 005, 501 

346,444  252,734  047,165834,0251,015,322 

330,801  241,412  046,098  830,8821,136,786 

360, 830  250, 044  066, 148  853, 323  1, 183, 406 

080,080873,7041,164,721 
,011,631  880,1251,046,510 
1, 012, 434  890, 585 1, 148,083 
' ,  010, 430  800, 482 1, 270, 462 

1,090,350012,7811,161,781 
188,378  888,583  278,358 1,048^686  020,534 1,116,500 

1,404,297 
1,229,428 


260,642181,923 

250,250178, 


1,336 
m,002 
187,658 


376,307 
377,372 
364,247 
372, — 


267,867 
270,480 
266,514 
236270,5801 


260,842180,528  301,585280,064 


122,008 
123,418 
138»0Q2 
138,401 

132, 4M 
123,629 
141,890 
160,221 

132,990 
130,040 


BRAZIL. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fopola- 
tion. 

Total. 

Dairy 
cows. 

Other 
cows  and 
heUers. 

Other 
cattle. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

1010 

25,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,705,000 

22,600,006 
24,308,210 
24,000,000 

1013  

1014.. 

10,653,000 

18,300,000 

Estimate  of  number  of  animab.^ 


Principal  States. 


Cattle.       Sheep.  Swine. 


All  Bradl  

Bahia  

Ilatto  Grosso  

Hlnas  Qeraes  

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Ooyas  

Ceara.  

Plauhy  

Sao  Paolo  


30,706,000    10,653,000  18,390,000 


2,683,000 
2,650,000 
0,861,000 
7,249,000 

1,873,000 
1,162,000 
1,163,000 
1,322,000 


2,224,000 
26,000 
447,000 
3,746,000 

95,000 
1,304,000 
516,000 
282,000 


2,410,000 
175,000 
6,716^000 
2,204,000 

710,000 
486,000 
325,000 
1,934,000 


» From  O  Criador  Paulista  for  January-February,  1914,  published  under  ministry  of  agriculture  of ' 
Sao  Paulo. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle^  eheep,  asnd  smru,  arut  population  in  specified  countries,  by 

y€<ir»~Oontmued. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.* 


Year. 

Csttie. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Popula- 
tton. 

Total. 

Dairy 
oows. 

Other 
oows  and 
heifers. 

Other 
cattle. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

1,155,930 
1,100,067 
1,283,631 
1,552,060 
1,626,061 

4,301,309 
5,639,232 
6,023,148 
7,366,666 
7,002,630 

12,643 
12,898 
*  11,287 
<  15,023 
s  14, 850 

7,771,000 
7,622,000 
6,708,000 
6,200,000 
6,664,000 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1904*.  . 

4,062,046 
7,176,115 

16,348,192 
32,860,662 
«  36, 888, 921 

683,903 
1,111,026 

6,204,781 
6,070,268 
46,211,900 

1911 s  

1912»  

Number  of  cattle,  by  subdivisions. 


Year. 

Cape 
of  Good 
Hope. 

Natal. 

Orange 
Free 
State. 

Trans- 
vaal. 

Swazi- 
land. 

Basuto- 
land. 

Bech- 
nana- 
land. 

South- 
em 
Rho- 
desia. 

North- 
western 
Rho- 
desia. 

North- 
eastern 
Rho- 
desia. 

Ny- 
asa- 
land. 

1890.... 
1891»... 

1,524,113 
2,210,834 

684,609 
686,583 
694,347 
724,120 
703,396 

738,450 
738,732 
ft  241, 933 
ft278,558 
281,594 

349,607 
454,943 
616,602 
626,727 
666,903 

783,887 
634,547 
416,527 
538,413 

502,212 

805,099 

1893  

1804.... 

1806.... 
1896. •  •  • 

1807  

1898  

1899.... 

1900.... 

1,969,694 
1,030,800 

2,062,099 
2,303,682 
2,231,370 
» 1,201, 522 
1,077,041 

1 

43,850 

5,541 
8,223 
18,860 
26,798 

29,215 
48,887 
51JM9 

1902. . . . 

60,000 
200,000 
515,956 

800,000 
444,780 
513,468 
661,588 

899,673 
989,018 
1,339,298 

1903.... 

156,065 
363,204 

625,372 

1904"... 
1905.... 

1,954,390 

87,432 

213,361 

139,071 

144,931 

§§§^  §i§i 

•  1.^ 

1907.... 

106,600  ft  17,601 
18,912 

•18,000  0  20,600 
•24,433    ft  9, 791 

•36,562 
255,000 

1908.... 

685,077 
724,542 

50,000 

60,000 
60,000 
67,601 
68,000 

54^681 

57,658 
54,994 
59,758 
63,467 

1911 «... 
1912.... 

2,715,330 

456,087 

1,286,234 

437,411 

323,911 

1  Includes  British  East  Alrlca  Protectorate,  Uganda  Protectorate,  British  Somaliland,  Solcotra,  S^anzibar 
(Including  Pemba  Island),  Mauiicias,  the  Seychelles,  and  other  east  coast  not  spedlled.  (In  Mauritius 
Uve  stock  given  on  sugar  estates  only.) 

•  Uganda  omitted. 

•  Census. 

4  Union  of  South  Aitlca. 

•  Decrease  In  number  of  cattle  due  to  rinderpest. 

•  Exclusive  of  homed  cattle  owned  by  natives, 
f  Owned  by  natives  only. 
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Table  1.— JVumfcer  o/  oattfe,  sheep,  and  smne,  and  population  in  epecified  countriei,  by 

years — Gontmued. 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA— Continiied. 


Number  of  sheep,  by  subdivisions. 


Year. 

Cape 
of  Good 
Hope. 

Natal. 

Orange 
Free 
State. 

Traas- 
vaal. 

Swad- 
land. 

Basuto- 
land. 

Bech- 
uana- 
land. 

South- 
em 
Rho- 
desia. 

North- 
western 
Rho- 
desia. 

North- 
eastern 
Rho- 
desia. 

Ny. 
as&r 
land. 

1890.... 
189II... 

13,202,779 
16,706,106 

943,117 
827,550 
059,246 
945,995 
018,827 

971,167 
844  234 
722|805 
600,029 
609,503 

586,489 
609,552 
556,001 

16,619,992 

1893.... 
1894.... 

1896.... 
1896.... 
1807.... 
1898... . 

16,793,972 
15,154,753 

15,646,486 
14,409,434 
14,049,076 
12,639,092 

1900.... 

1901. ... 

48,600 

1,912 
3,883 
8,096 
11,706 

11,566 
14,607 
16,734 
18,796 

17,844 
14,763 
22^131 
22,567 

1902.... 
1903 

11,268,902 

30,000 
200,000 
846,939 

1,200,000 

619,302 
668,378 

760,601 
800,090 
753,759 
945,477 

1,068,996 

1,437,258 
2,999,547 

4,194,247 

19041... 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907..., 
1906.... 

1909..-. 
1910.... 
1911 

1912.  ... 

11,818,829 

13,431,816 
14,848,795 
17,153,013 
17,306,461 

18,807,168 
19,026,884 
17,134,613 

« 2,794 

>  140,800 
s  167,000 
1202,535 

»  215,715 
s  231,736 
292,372 

2,008,363 
2,810,053 

3,011,906 
3,170,708 
3,415,250 

14,000 

8,020,308 
7,621,162 

10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
« 163,503 
4  164,000 

1,519,258 

8,587,638 

1,368,999 

358,336 

7,872 

Number  of  swine,  hy  subdivisions. 


Year. 

Cape  of 
Good 
Hope. 

Natal. 

Orange 
Free 
State. 

Trans- 
vaal. 

Swazi- 
land. 

Basu- 
to- 
land. 

Bechu- 
ana- 
land. 

South- 
em 
Rho- 
desia. 

North- 
west- 
em 
Rho- 
desia. 

North- 
eastern 
Rho- 
desia. 

Nyaaa- 
land. 

1890  

148,609 
288,190 
225,407 

39,296 
38,517 
45,676 
46,396 
65,943 

61,139 
44,672 
41,015 
36,704 
37,846 

42,002 
59,047 
55,639 
49,799 
6  75,877 

66,852 
71,764 
45,381 
70,657 

134,787 

1891 »  

1802  

1898  

1894  

228,854 

252,053 
243,027 
240,643 
239,451 
245,947 

1895  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1902  

i,666 

1,000 
160,186 

400,000 
147,479 
111,910 
167,603 

172,031 

24,348 
B  61,409 

134,782 

» 385,045 

6  476 

1905  

1906  

2,177 
19,041 
36^013 

14,221 
10,058 
18,640 
21.501 

1907  

1908  

62,439 

1909  

1910  

77,238 
110,332 

53,968 
162,656 

1911 »  

505,730 

302,882 

ft  8, 994 

•  1,792 

1  Census. 

s  Exclusive  of  stock  owned  by  natives. 
•  Stock  owned  by  natives  only. 


*  Inclusive  of  goats. 

»  Exclusive  of  pigs  owned  by  natives. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle,  tihup,  and  swine,  and  popuUUion  in  specified  countries,  by 

years — Continued. 


BULQARIA. 


Tear. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Popola- 
tton. 

Total. 

Dairy 
oows. 

Other 
oows  and 
heifers. 

Other 
eattle. 

Total. 

Swes. 

Other 
sheep. 

18081  

1,486,781 
1,596,267 
1,695,533 
1,606,363 

6,868,291 
7,016,385 
8,130,997 
8,669,200 

461,725 

367,601 
465,333 
527,311 

3,310,718 
3,744,288 
4,035,575 
4,337,516 

19001  

19051  

1010 1  

586, 
106,486 

077 
422,608 

1,110,466 
1,077,324 

6,134,724 
7,067,892 

1,996,278 
1,601,368 

CANADA. 


4,120,68C 
5,372,6M 
7,131,81( 
7,547,585 

7,284,084 
7^104,802 
6,633,43f 
6,431,861 

6,666,121 
6,036,8i; 
6,O66,00C 

\  1,867,1U 
I  2,292,12C 
\  2,737,462 
I  2,917,74e 

L  2,849,30£ 
;  2,853,951 
\  2,594,17f 
2,604,48{ 

2,740,434 
'  2,673,28( 
)  2,667,00C 

I  2,263,474 
»  3,060,384 
t  4,394,354 
)  4,629,836 

>  4,384,779 
r  4,260,986 
8,039,257 
)  8,827,378 

\  3,915,687 
i  3,363,531 
)  3,399,000 

2,663,781 
2,466,566 
2,783,719 
2,831,404 

1,733,860 
2,202,675 
8,445,282 
8,369,858 

2,912,609 
2,753,964 
8,610,428 
3,477,310 

8,448,826 
3,434,261 
3,112,000 

4,833,239 
5,371,315 
6,473,000 
6,666,000 

6,840,000 
7,023,000 
7:206,643 
7,467,000 

7,758,000 
8,100,000 

1901 1  

1906  

1900  

2,705,890 
2,698,470 

1910  

19111 

2,175,302 
2,062,881 

1912  

1913  

2,128,531 
2,058,045 
2,039,000 

1914  

1915  

CHILE. 

1901  

862,953 
909,368 
865,102 

2,734,832 
2,609,159 
3,167,633 

135,378 
178,383 
136,578 

3,147,000 
8,174,000 
3,206,000 
3,239,000 
3,245,000 

3,268,000 
3,240,270 
3,298,000 
3,347,000 

3,415,000 
3,450,000 
3,505,000 
3,551,000 

104,372 
116,208 
124,657 

92,413 

1905  

1906  

2,674,666 

4,628,109 

338,903 

1908  

2,308,669 

205,084 
216,137 

183,443 
191,077 
195,167 

4,224,266 

216>360 

1910  

1,635,140 
1,640,822 
1,760,272 
1,900,000 

3,636,053 
3,537,728 
4,168,572 
4,900,000 

177,687 
160,050 
165,673 
170,000 

1911  

1912  

1913  

COLOMBIA. 


1803  

2,800,000 
3,465,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 

746,000 

2,300,000 

4,331,000 
4,511,000 
5,291,000 
5,500,000 

1896  

1909  

1915  

1  Census. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle ^  sheep,  and  sxviru,  arid  population  in  epecified  countriee,  by 

years — Continuea. 


CUBA. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swioe. 

Popula- 
te. 

Total. 

Dairy 

Other 
ocywsand 
heifers. 

Other 
cattle. 

TotaL 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

3,456,788 
2,585,309 

376,656 

689,353 

78,482 

670,194 
636,362 
670, 194 
368,868 

1,728,000 
1,752,000 
1,800,000 
1,572,797 

1,690,000 

1,810,000 
1,869,000 

1,929,000 
1,989,000 
2,048,980 
2,109,000 

2,169,000 
2,228,000 
2,288,000 
2,348,000 

1892  

87,793 
78,494 
9,982 

1901  



1902 

999,862 
1,315,826 
1,703,069 

2,170,606 
2,666,870 
2,728,183 
2,892,457 

3,074,509 
3,212,087 
2,320,423 
2,829,653 

1903  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

DENMARK. 

1803  

1898  

1,696,190 
1,744,797 
1,840,466 
2,253,962 

1,011,008 
1,067,265 
1,089,073 
1,281,974 

246,169 
255,549 
271,600 
863,969 

438,928 
421,983 
479,803 
618,039 

1,246,662 
1,074,413 

648,366 
473,368 

698,197 
601,146 

829,131 
1,168,493 
1,456,699 
1,467,822 

2,213,000 
2,3n,000 
2,510,000 
2,702,000 

1909  

?2'S2 
728,879 

327,837 

899,642 

FINLAND. 

1890  ■  

1,305,187 
1,200,006 
1,287.221 
1,305,644 
1,364,072 

1,409,188 
1,456,358 
1,474,991 
1,484,966 
1,457,423 

1,427,660 
1,409,121 
1,406,299 
1,417,503 

1,460,914 
1,480,692 
1,476.286 
1,491,264 

928,276 
926,939 
930,329 
949,229 
987,732 

1,024,656 
1,061,289 
1,080,180 
1,091,088 
1,086,909 

1,072,002 
1,061,550 
1,058,249 
1,052,564 

1,066,261 
1,097,198 
1,102,262 
1,113,638 

1,106,667 
1,112,960 
1,145,631 
1,142,906 

376,911 
363,766 
856,892 
366,416 
376,340 

884,627 
395,064 
394,811 
393,877 
370,614 

365,558 
347,571 
348,060 
364,939 

384,663 
383,494 
878,024 
377,681 

1,064,027 
1,025,643 
996,651 
1,007,238 
1,028,425 

1,067,384 
1,092,423 
1,101,456 
1,080,028 
1,031,185 

985,218 
971,079 
942,186 
919,333 

936,333 
937,565 
912,065 
904,447 

194,192 
189,417 
176,136 
169,160 
178,144 

197,856 
214,946 
222,317 
224,480 
214,206 

211,367 
205,180 
210,478 
213,867 

215,910 
220,357 
218,881 
aE21,072 

2,880,140 
2.413,150 
2,434,001 
2,457,335 
2,487,346 

2,626,558 
2,561,607 
2,600,088 
2,645.324 
2,682,418 

2,712,563 
2,746,000 
2,784,000 
2,830,000 

3,862,000 
3,809,000 
3,942,000 
2,984,000 

8,028,000 
3,071,000 
8,115,000 

1892  <  

1893 1  

1894  «  

1895*  

1896  «  

1897  >  

1898*  

1899  »  

19001  

1002  >  

19031  

1904  ■  

1906  «  

1906  i  

1907  «  

1909  «  

1910  •  

1,573, 163 

430,256 

B  1,809, 186 

« 418,500 

I  Census  on  and  off  farms. 

*  December  81. 

•  June  26. 


*  8epteml)er. 

*  Includes  540,292  under  1  year  old. 

*  Indudee  263,268  under  8  months  old. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle,  theep,  and  swine,  and  vopulation  tn  specified  covniriea,  by 

yean— Conthmea. 


PRANCE. 


Cattle. 


Total. 


Dairy 
cows. 


Other 
oowsand 
heifers. 


Other 
cattle. 


Sheep. 


Total. 


Ewes. 


Other 
sheep. 


Swine. 


Popala- 
tton. 


13,563,085 
13,661,533 
13,864,434 
12,154,641 
12,870,340 

13,233,828 
13,334.631 
13,486,619 
13,418,687 
13,660,880 

14,620,832 
14,673,810 
14,928,660 


14,106,090 
14,186,860 

14,315,552 
13,968,014 
13,949,722 
14,239,730 
14,297,670 

14,682,030 
14.486,680 
14,706,900 
14,807,880 


6,600,325 
6,557,632 
6,450,645 
6,006,246 
6,220,434 

6,350,796 
6,351,491 
6,444,238 
6,473,480 
6,645,850 

7,819,682 
8,068,867 
8,817,034 


7,466,688 
7,488,464 

7,616,564 
7,877,191 
7,336.214 
7,520,750 
7,588,720 

7,596,250 
7,606,670 
7,746,760 
7,807,660 


7,053,360 
7,108,901 
6,913,780 
6,149,395 
6,649,806 

6,874,033 
6,983,140 
7,042,281 
6,945,198 
7,006,030 

6,701,250 
6.604.953 
6,610,626 


6,688,507 
6,606,405 

6,790,988 
6,500,823 
6,613.508 
6,718,980 
6,758,850 

6,036,780 
6,828,860 
6.960,150 
6,909,820 


21,668,416 
21,791,909 
31,504,956 
20,375,716 
30,731,850 

21,168,767 
31,190,603 
21,446,113 
31,277.582 
21,357,660 

20,170,561 
19,660,682 
18,476,788 


17,964,230 
17,800,966 

17,783,209 
17,461,397 
17,460,284 
17,456,380 
17,867,640 

17,110,760 
16,426,330 
16,467,700 
16,218,030 


Ewes 
over  2 
years. 
8,898,674 
8,903,864 
8.804,846 
8,400,851 
8,643,636 

8,606,077 
8,620,200 
8,750,457 
8,884,804 
9,000,820 

0,017,544 
8,847,866 
8,822,402 

Ewee 
overl 
year. 
0,878,364 
9,807,800 

9,882,263 
9,811,092 
9,863,100 
0,868,230 
0,818,260 

9,753,700 
9,436,100 
0,617,400 
9,334,840 


12,750,742 
12,888,045 
12,700,111 
11,874,866 
12,178,224 

12,667,600 
12,670,408 
13,686,656 
13,392,778 
12,366,840 

11,163,017 
10,821,816 
9,654,386 


8,075,866 
7,908,166 

7,900,946 
7,650,805 
7,697,184 
7,698,150 
7,644,890 

7,357,060 
6,960,230 
6,950,300 
6,878,190 


33838,380, 


6,017, 
6,006, 
6,337,100 
6,860,503 
6,088,87338,430; 


.  ,000 
1,360,000 
38,360,000 
38,380,000 
 1,000 


6,806,010 
6,402,37038,620, 

6,262,764  

6,280,966 
6,806,200 


38,460,000 
38,620,000 
38,600,000 
38,800,000 
38,900,000 


6,740, 
6,758, 
7,200, 


406  38,900, 
10638,080, 
174  30,— 


000 

),000 
i;066,000 


7,660,650  39,134,000 


7,6 

7,668,779 
7,040,012 
6,996,124 
7,202,480 
7,806,850 


39,100,000 

30,223,000 
30,282,000 
39,279,000 
30,368,000 
39,421,000 


23039, 


6,900, 
6,719,670 
6,908,^" 
7,047, 


75030, 
75039, 


638,000 
39,602,258 
"1.660,000 
1,722,000 


GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 


1903  

610,472 
674,670 
623,052 
1,480,178 

12,985,000 
13,584,000 
13,380.492 
12,793,437 

1,468 
1.504 
1,447 

6,847,000 
6,847,000 
6,708,000 
7,846,000 

1004  

1905  

1«1  

GERMANY. 


1803  

1807  

17,656,834 
18,490,772 
18.939,692 
19,881,668 

20.680.541 
20,182,021 
20,944,258 

9,946,164 

7,600,670 

13,680.662 
10.866,772 
9.692,501 
7,907,173 

7,708,710 
5.803.445 
5,504,196 

6,771,647 

6,818,015 

12,174,442 
14,374,657 
16,807,014 
18.920,666 

22,146,682 
21,028,703 
25,691.794 

50.266,000 
53,660,000 
56.046,000 
59,475,000 

62,013,000 
66,146,000 
66,961,000 

1900  

1004  

10,468.631 
10,456,187 

10,966,908 
10,222,792 

8,481,061 
8,876,431 

9.668,546 

5,134,728 

4,567,778 

1907  

1913  

4,228.360 

8,475,441 

1913  

GREECE. 

1903  

406,744 
400,000 

4,568,158 
4,000.000 
4,000,000 

79,716 
80,000 
60.000 

2,640,000 
2,721,962 
2,739,963 

1012  

1  Sheep  and  goata. 
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Table  1. — Number  ofcaUle,  sheep ^  and  svoine,  and  popukuion  in  epecyied  'countries,  by 

years — Continued. 

ITALY. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

SvJne. 

Popola- 

Total. 

Dairy 
cows. 

Other 
oowsand 
helfBrs. 

Other 
cattle. 

TotaL 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

1800  

6,000,000 
6,672,000 
6,108,861 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 
3.334,000 
3,507,708 

80,158,408 
33,348,645 
88,048,340 

1008  

11,163,936 

7,874,316 

8,288,710 

JAPAN. 

1,044,976 
1,067,422 
1,094,700 
1,106,201 
1,001,869 

1,136,378 
1,140,761 
1,314,168 
1,280,476 
1,252,866 

1,261,214 
1,282,341 
1,276,881 
1,286,116 
1,200,135 

1,167,610 
1,190,873 
1,237,161 
1,297,974 

1,880,404 
1,884,183 
1,405,026 
1,300,406 

613,522 
622,006 
643,202 
657,841 
640,042 

682,206 
602,313 
783,444 
743,413 
760,168 

774,658 
703,707 
706,650 
804,143 
763,346 

747,516 
768,788 
807,680 
861,861 

883,438 
010,703 
027,416 
021,637 

431,464 
486,416 
461,507 
447,360 
441,437 

464,072 
467,440 
481,710 
488,064 
488,702 

486,556 
480,634 
479,731 
481,073 
437,880 

420,004 
426,685 
429,531 
446,613 

467,066 
473,481 
477,610 
477,871 

40,458,461 
40,718,677 
41,080,040 
41,888,313 
41,813,216 

43,370,630 
42,708,264 
43,328,868 
43,768,856 
44,370,405 

44,825,SB7 
45.437,000 
46,022,000 
46,732,876 
47,216,000 

47,674,000 
48,161,000 
48,816,000 
40,688,801 

50,254,471 
50,086,000 
61,646,000 
52,646,000 

1801  

1803  

1803  

1804  

1807  

1808  

1809  

1000  

1901  

1903..  . 
1908  

1906  

1907  

1906  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

2,463 

3,400 
2,646 
3,380 
3,288 
2,760 

8,690 
8,601 
8,040 
4,066 

8,411 
8,367 
8,736 
3,308 

1,468 

1,514 
1,483 
1,519 
1,896 
8,082 

2,468 
2,487 
2,788 
3,061 

3,449 

3,366 
3,606 
3,466 

904 

886 
1,062 
770 
802 
787 

1,122 
1,064 
1,166 
1,004 

062 
001 
1,040 
843 

306,217 

181,176 
202,087 
213,417 
313,569 
101,062 

226,204 
284,708 
817,640 
284,720 

287,107 
270,101 
296,709 
306,070 

MADAQASCAR. 


1808  

2,000,000 
2,342,702 
2,661,100 
3,008,372 
3,706^220 

8,813,671 
4,130,000 
4,402,131 
4,673,370 
6,630,200 

3, 352;  000 
2,646,000 
2,707,000 
2,706,000 
2,880,000 

2,966,000 
3,000,000 
3,065,000 
3,105,000 
3,357,000 

1004  

1005  

1906  

1007  

1008  

264,083 
246,956 
400,000 

479,116 
407,733 
600,000 

1900  

1010  

1012  

MEXICO. 

10021,  , 

5,142,467 

3,434,430 

616,139 

14,000,000 

1  Census  June  80. 
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Tablb  1. — Number  of  oattU,  ^hetp^  and  gwvne^  and  populaHon  in  8pee{fied  eottntnety  by 

yean—Coniumea. 


NBTHERUkNBS. 


T«ar. 


Cattle. 


Total. 


Dairy 
cows. 


other 
oowsand 


Other 
caUle. 


TotaL 


Ewes. 


Other 
sheep. 


Swine. 


Popnla- 
tioii. 


180O1. 

18821. 
1803  V 

18961 
1807> 

lawi. 

1890  > 
1900  >. 
19011. 

19Q8>. 
1903  > 
190«i 

1910* 


1,532,800 
1,532,200 
1,528,500 
1,48S»800 

1,508,  eoo 

1,543,200 
1,583,400 
1,021,800 

1,040,000 
1,640,500 
1,655,700 
1,640,466 

1,640^866 
1,000,876 
1,690,463 


900,600 
897,400 
804,000 
877,200 

891,900 
904,400 
916,900 
996,000 

961,500 
058,400 
966,800 
964,461 

967,402 

071, 126| 
073,008 


2,026^043  1,068,361 


632,200 
634,800 
634,500 
608,000 

616^700 
638,800 
666,500 
686,300 

680,100 
688,100 
680,000 
684,906 

670,364 

689,250 
717,366 


810,400 
806,200 
752,300 
6881,400 

666^800 
679,200 
7O0»4OO 
720,100 

786,600 
755,400 
770,700 
751,006 

700,270 
652,222 
606^785 


880,036 


OTer2 
montha 
old. 
678,700 
647,500 
643,000 
671,100 

640,200 
662,200 
666,100 
663,500 

714,100 
736,600 
746,600 
763,601 

822,537 
882,120 
861,840 


All 
1,260,844 


4,566,000 
4,622,000 
4,670,000 
4,733,000 

4,706^000 
4,850,000 
4,020,000 
6,004,000 

5,075,000 
6,140,000 
6,179,000 
5.263,000 

5,347,000 
5,431,000 
6»  610, 000 


5,046,000 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


1801  

180»-ia03. 
1803-1804. 
1804.1805, 
1806-1806, 

1806- 1807, 

1807-  1808 

1808-  1800 
180»-1000 
lOOD-1001 

1901-  1002 

1902-  1003 
1003-1904 
1904-1006 

1005-  1006 

1006-  1007 

1007-  1008 

1008- 1000 
1000-1010 

1010-  1011 

1011-  1012 

1012-  1013. 

1013-  1014. 


788,010 
808,430 
886,305 
064,034 
1,047,001 

1,138,067 
1,200,166 
1,203,024 
1,222,130 
1,266^680 

1,861,784 
1,460,663 
1,503,547 
1,736,860 
1,810,986 

1,851,750 
1,816,200 
1,773,825 


2,020,171 


206,006 


257,140 
276,217 

800,210 
824,486 


865,256 
872,416 


543,027 
541,363 
536,620 


638,733 


206^477 

208,051 
215,430 
225,002 
226,775 
237,223 

255,804 
201,102 
> 555, 155 
s 632, 306 
•666,784 

•678,607 
•678,570 
•660,432 


666,207 

620,797 
660,241 
643,496 
640,106 
647,041 


770,608 
^,267 
606,303 
626,432 

620,216 
506,357 
577,266 


1,886^438 


17,866,423 
18,570,752 
10,380,360 
20,230,820 
10,820,604 

10,138,403 
10,687,054 
10,673,725 
10,  


348,50610, 
356,105 10, 


10,220,265 
10,043.153 
■1,278,667 
^  351, 626 


724,808  20,238,000 

 "  20,342,727 

18,054,553 
18,280,806 
10,130,875 


20,108,471 
20,083,772 
22,440,053 
23,480,70713; 


24,260,620 
23,096,126 
23,750,153 
24,101,810 


11,004,177 
11,034,011 
10,502,314 
10,265,295 
10,788,562 


11,411,021 
11,731,84S 
12,410,886 
"1,385,606 


13,723,803 
13,636,023 


0,467,680 
0,630,572 
0,060,840 
0,008,570 

0,228,022 
0,307,816 
8,452,230 
8.015,511 
8,342,313 

8,006,560 
0,251,024 
10, 038^167 
10,005,102 

10,545,727 
10,360,203 


230,778 

200,834 
186^037 
103,512 
249,751 
250,075 

224,024 
103,740 
226,501 
255,320 
240,727 

242,273 
241,128 
245,002 


348,754 


634,068 
650,433 
672,265 
686,128 
608,706 

714,168 
720,066 
743,463 
756,506 
768,278 

787,667 
807,020 
832,506 
857,530 


008,726 
020.484 
060,642 
082,026 

1,008,679 
1,025,406 
1,052,627 
1,066^000 


NORWAY. 


700,026 
680,568 
727,808 

200,574 
260,638 
866,203 

 1 

1800 
1000 
1007 
1910 


060,201 
1,004,101 


1,417,524 
008,819 
1,303,488 


121,067 
166,348 
81^556 
838,700 


8,000,017 
2,240,082 
2,331,000 
2,801,782 


>  DeoemlMr.    •  June.    •  Indades  "  Heffsn  under  2  years,"  previously  given  under  **  Other  cattle." 
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Table  1. — Numher  of  cattle,  9heepy  and  twiner  and 

yean — Gontinu 


tn  specified  eouninee,  5y 


PARAOUAY. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poi»]»> 
tfan. 

Total. 

Dairy 
cows. 

Other 
cows  and 
heifers. 

Other 
cattle. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

ISOO  

861,964 
3,102,680 
1,774,000 
3,383,000 
8,748,666 

8,600,000 
8,104,453 
5,500,000 
3,500,000 

63,930 
130,353 
117,360 
314,030 
314,060 

10,778 
80,613 
35,160 
33,860 
33,000 

400,000 
600,000 
640,000 
683,000 
646.000 

660,000 
675,000 
750,000 
800,000 

1800  

1897  

1800 1  

1900  

1901  

1903  

1908  

1913  

PORTUGAL. 

1908  

708,108 
857,000 

3,072,988 
3,150,000 

1,110,957 
1,300,000 

5,333,000 
5,304,000 

1908  

(7)18,500 

353,000 

586,600 

ROUMANIA. 

1800  

3,473,147 
3,138,315 
3,646,061 

89D.fill 

1,653,636 

5,003,890 
6,847,835 
5,655,444 
5,104,506 
5,380,493 

936,134 
1,079,333 
1,709,205 
1,123,564 
1,021,466 

6,318,000 
5,710,000 
6,045,000 
6,664,000 
7,067,000 

1896  

1900  

1907  

«880,730 

830,507 

1,793,824 

4,397,737 

1,357,717 

1911  

3,666,945 

RUSSIA,  ASIATIC. 

6,690,348 
6,018,880 
13,873,013 
13,790,631 

14,350,384 
16,102,188 
14,680,351 

11,360,151 
13,408,336 
33,913,806 
86,335,531 

34,605,833 
82,334,018 
84,408,606 

764,766 
855,113 
1,413,380 
1,504,634 

1,670,417 
l|848,3a2 
1,583,810 

31,796,800 
22,200,000 
22,601,000 
34)063^300 

34,880,000 
^064*500 
37; 386,800 

1906  

1907  

1906  

1009  

1910  

1911  

RUSSIA,  EUROPEAN,  INCLUDING  POLAND. 


1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
1898.. 
1894. 

1806. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898.. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1903.. 
1903., 
1904.. 


38,541,400 
28,013,500 
36,686,300 


49,806,900 
43,817,600 
40,080,600 


11,063,800 
10,703,300 
10,084,000 


89,000,000 
91,100,000 
93,300,000 


36,795,100 

9,300 
2,600. 
1,000 
L900 
5,700 


1906«.. 
1906«.. 
1907*.. 
1906>.. 
1900*.. 


1910». 
1911*. 
1913... 
1913*. 


.37,359, 
.32,442, 
.83,453, 
.32,946,1 
.38,736,' 

.  34,483,900  . 
.34,688,600. 
.  34,964,800  . 
.34,671,100. 
.34,427,200 

.39,463,666 
.37,666,825 
.35,196,886 
.85,182,157 
.86,881,775 

.  36,801,603 
.36,237,688 
.34,671,750 
.37,165,256 


40,44£^80Q 

41,441,500 
49,497,000 
48,787,600 
49,225,100 
48,418,700 

50,451,100 
60,250,500 
60,237,400 
49,205,800 
49,041,900 

53,437,513 
49,901,866 
49,415,297 
45,532, 145 
46,709,574 

48,176,469 
46,381,903 
442,754,889 
442,782,531 


10,017,300  97,400,000 


10,421,100 
14,648,-^ 
14,445, 
13,500, 
12,946,700 


90,500,000 
•%60O;00O 
1,700,201 
1110,800,000 
107,900,000 


600101 
300103 
900105, 


100 114, 
200116, 


110,000,000 
112,100,000 
"1,200,000 
-J,  258,300 
132,423,000 

134,656,800 
127,000,000 
139,808,100 

945133,973,800 

...a  


13,163,800 
13,533,600 
13,188,-*^ 
13,873, 
13,186,300 

13,276,731 
11,870,841 
13,163,090 
13,096,945     ,  , 
13,788,863  135, 860^ 


13,631, 
14,139,1 
11,955,934 
13,486,756^145; 


116  138, 
090140, 


1,374,600 
1,683,000 
138,500,000 
-  1,900,000 


*  Milch  cows.         <  Indudes  Northern  Caucasia.  « Including  goats. 
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TabIiB  1. — Number  ofotUtle,  sheep,  and  ewine,  tmd  wpulaiion  in  specified  couiUriee,  by 

yeare—Contiauea. 


8EBVIA. 


Tear. 

Cattie. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Popula- 
tion. 

TotaL 

Dairy 
cows. 

Other 
0OW8  and 
heifers. 

Other 
cattle. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other 
Sheep. 

18B0  

819,261 
916,428 
966,661 
963,503 
057,105 

2,963,904 
8,004,206 
3,061,750 
3,160,166 
3,818,007 

2,214,127 
2,406,073 
2,547,885 
2,710,122 

740,777 
687,233 
613,874 
441,044 

006,608 
004,446 
050,680 
006^106 
866,769 

2,161,961 
2,312,484 
2,492,882 
2,688,035 
2,912,000 

1806   

1910  

307,764 
330,847 
313,776 
1 

648,807 
631,666 
643,329 

SPAIN. 


2,217,659 
2,075,142 
2,497,063 
2,212,013 
2,452,107 

2,317,478 
2,368,767 
2,541,112 
3,561,804 

1908.  

1910  

13,360,473 
13,085,512 
13,480,811 
13,727,605 
16,110,051 

16,471,183 
15,117,106 
15,725,882 
15,820,054 


86417, 
86310, 


1,027, 
l,743,i 
2,080, 
2  031 

2,120,17710j 


40410, 
132 10, 


2,296,011 
2,424,030 
2,472,416 

2,571,,-"^ 


36010; 


,786,000 
,010,000 
1,147,000 
1,245,000 
1,343,000 


10,442,000 
10,588,688 
10,611,000 
-1,700,000 


SWEDEN. 


1800.. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803.. 
1894. 

1805: 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
UOO. 

1900. 
1901. 
1908. 
1903. 

1904. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907. 

1908. 
1909. 

mo. 
mi. 


.  3,399,491 
.2,420,110 
.  2,482,922 
.  2,473,961 
.  2,616,536 

2,640,225 
.  2,564,677 
.2,648,102 
.^58i;667 
.  2,588,065 

.2,582,656 
.2,504,350 
.  2,577,400 
.2,586,204 

.  2,546,583 
.  2,640,028 
.^600,151 
.2,628,082 

.  2,685,020 
.2,720,887 
.  2,747,626 
.2,680,600 


1,678,087 
1,506,316 
1,636,464 
1,647,400 
1,683,116 

1,705,604 
1,724,601 
1,725,365 
1,760,637 
1,766,016 

1,764,810 
1,784,421 
1,774,537 
1,783,683 

1,763,176 
1,763,867 
1,703,076 
1,804,478 

1,838,770 
1,847,041 
1,881,310 
1,837,086 


Incladlng 
heifers. 
830,564 
824,796 
847,458 
826,681 
832,420 

834,621 
829,976 
822,837 
831,030 
816,160 

817,736 
809,938 
803,872 
803,621 

782,407 
786,071 
808,076 
824,509 

846,260 
883,846 
886,307 
852,574 


1,360,804 
1,845,337 
1,352,380 
1,323,978 
1,319,289 

1,318,385 
1,306,733 
1,206,851 
1,201,482 
1,283,786 

1,261,403 
1,231,801 
1,105,689 
1,167,473 

1,106,903 
1,074,386 
1,051,119 
1,021,727 

1,010,217 
1,021,719 
1,008,061 
045,700 


644,861 
655,073 
682,178 
717,330 
769,192 

787,461 
788,736 
802,859 
816,217 
810,839 

805,805 
808,790 
807,621 
816,479 

796,672 
829,888 
872,363 
878,828 

894,670 
921,961 
957,128 
951,164 


4,784,981 
4,802,751 
4,806,865 
4,824,150 
4,873,183 

4,919,260 
4,062,568 
5,009,632 
5,062,918 
5,097,402 

5,136,441 
5,175,228 
5, 198,752 
5,221,291 

6,260,811 
5,294,885 
5,337,055 
5,377,713 

6,420,600 
5,476,441 
5,522,403 
6,561,700 


SWITZERLAND. 


1886. 
1806. 
1901. 

1908, 
1906 

mi. 


1,318,638 
1,306,606 
1,340,376 

3,080,207 
1,496,144 
1,443,483 


850,086 
805,420 
082,006 


1,070,126 
706,000 


362,463 
411,267 


438,018 
646,674 


341,804 
271,001 
210,438 


200,097 
161,414 


304,017 
566,074 
655,261 


548,070 
570,226 


2,886,832 
3,161,101 
3,340,964 

3,428,654 
3,650,909 
3,781,480 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  populcttion  in  specified  countries,  by 

year*— Continued. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Cattle. 


Total. 


Dairy 
cows. 


Other 
cows  and 
heifers. 


Other 
cattle. 


Sheep. 


Total. 


Ewes. 


Other 
sheep. 


Swine. 


10,789,421 
11,343,720 
11,519,517 
11,207,585 
10,780,441 

10,753,305 
10,042,047 
11,004,973 
11,149,919 
11^,881 

11,455,000 
11,477,824 
11,376,986 
11,406,504 
11,675,551 

11,674,019 
11,091,955 
11,630,142 
11,738,792 
11,761,830 
11,765,453 
11,866,111 
11,914,635 
11,936,600 


3,956,821 
4,117,705 
4, 120,836 
4,014,209 
3,925,525 

3,937,618 
3,958,822 
3,984,616 
4,035,971 
4, 133,285 

4,096,682 
4, 102,061 
4,064,341 
4, 100,480 
4,193,721 

4,211,916 
4,252,286 
4,338,748 
4,368,365 
4,360,982 
4,342,186 
4,407,800 
4,400,816 
4,317,957 


6,833,100 
7,226,015 
7,398,681 
7,193,876 
6,854,916 

6,815,687 
6,983,225 
7,020,357 
7,113,948 
7,211,606 

7,358,327 
7,376,763 
7,292,645 
7,308,024 
7,381,820 

7,462,103 
7,439,660 
7,291,394 
7,370,427 
7,400,848 
7,423,267 
7,458,311 
7,513,819 
7,618,643 


31,666,785 
33,534,210 
33,642,883 
31,774,686 
30,037,748 

20,773,447 
30,853,806 
30,567,386 
31, 102,636 
31,680,656 

31,054,726 
30,829,889 
30,056,756 
29,658,863 
29,105,109 

29,076,777 
29,210,035 
30,011,833 
31.332,400 
31,839,799 
31, 164,687 
30,479,807 
28,967,496 
27,629,206 


4,862,127 
4,272,700 
3,263,482 
3,278,062 
3,794,057 

4,238,880 
4,300,038 
3,683,043 
3,719,440 
4,003,688 

3,663,716 
3,411,129 
3,639,782 
4,065,806 
4, 191,695 

3,601,650 
3,580,740 
3,967,168 
4,055,793 
3,543,331 
3,661,481 
4,250,013 
3,992,540 
3,306,771 


87,484,764 

37,802,881 
38,133,817 
38,480,806 
38,868,806 

39,220,114 
39,607,843 
39,985,831 
40,380,792 
40,774,206 

41,154,646 
41,638,172 
41,802,508 
42,2461279 
42,610,920 

42,980,188 
43,360,331 


44,914,501 
45,298,673 
45,666,423 
46,026,483 


IRELAND. 


4,240,316 
4,448,511 
4,631,125 
4,464,057 
4,301,830 

4,358,032 
4,406,133 
4,464,874 
4,486,949 
4,507,457 

4,608,650 
4,073,323 
4,782,221 
4,664,112 
4,676,718 

4,645,215 
4,638,924 
4,676,493 
4,792,458 
4,600,664 

4,688,888 
4,711,720 
4,848,498 
4,932,625 


1,400,627 
1,442,268 
1,451,050 
1,441,329 
1,447,441 

1,433,988 
1,429,795 
1,434,925 
1,431,192 
1,443,855 

1,458,074 
1, 482,483 
1,510,737 
1,495, 179 
1,497,647 

1,487,064 
1,496,284 
1,561,463 
1,497,799 
1,464,107 

1,470,972 
1,468,545 
1,508,662 
1,533,517 


4,323,395 
4,722,613 
4,827,777 
4,421,465 
4,106,180 

3,913,440 
4,080,711 
4,157,906 
4,287,651 
4,864,607 

4,386,876 
4,378,760 
4.215,865 
3,944,604 
3.827,919 

3,749,362 
3,714,832 
3,816,600 
4, 120, 106 
4,133,358 

3,979,516 
3,907,436 
3.828,829 
3,620,724 


1,570,366 
1,367,712 
1,113,472 
1,152,417 
1,380,324 

1,338,464 
1,404,586 
1,327,450 
1,253,912 
1,363,310 

1,268,621 
1,219,135 
1,327,610 
1,383,616 
1,315,126 

1,164,316 
1,244,193 
1,317,068 
1,217,840 
1, 140, 179 

1,900,005 
1,416,110 
1,823,057 
1,000,300 
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Tablb  1. — Number  of  cattle,  ^leep,  and  amine,  and  population  in  epecffied  countries,  by 

yean—Oontmuea. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Ymt. 


Cattle. 


TotaL 


Dairy 
oows* 


other 
oows  and 


Other 
cattle. 


Sheep. 


Total. 


Ewes. 


Other 
sheep. 


Onfiirms 
and 

ranges: 
18401.... 
18601.... 
ISflm.... 
18701.... 
1880>.... 

18001.... 
19001.... 
1901«.... 
1902S.... 
IfiOSs.... 

1904*.... 
1905«.... 
1906>.... 
1907*.... 
1909.... 

1909>.... 
1910>.... 
1911*.... 
1913".... 
1913«.,.. 

1914«.... 
1915«.... 
1910S.... 

On  and 
o  f  f 
farms 
and 

ranges: 
19001. 
1910a. 


14,971,686 
17,778,907 
25,620,019 
23,820,606 
36»  926,611 


6,386,094 
8,686,736 
8,935,332 
12,443,120 


51,363,673 
67,719,410 
02,334,000 
61,426,000 
61,764,000  17; 


16,511,960 
17,136,633 
16,834,000 
16,097,000 
-7,106,000 


61,049,000 
61,342,000 
66,862,000 
72,634,00020, 
71,367,000 


17,430,000 
17,673,000 
19,7tM,000 
30,968,000 
21,194,000 


11,393,813 
17,034,284 
14,886,270 
33,482,381 

34.851.623 
18,738,677  31.860,100 
45, 600,000 
44,728,000 
44,060,000 

43,629,000 
43,609,000 
47,068,000 
61,666,000 
60,073>000 


00021, 
803;  866  20, 


71,089, 
61,803, 
60,602,000 
57,969, — 
66,637, 


000  X, 
00020, 


1,730,000 
1,025,432 
20,823,000 
n,  099, 000 
1,497,000 


56,692,00020, 
58,329,00021, 
61,441,000 


1,787,000 
,262,000 
21,988,000 


40,379.000 
31 

OTP, 
37;2eO,tKX) 
36,030,000 

36,866,000 
87,067,000 
39,463,000 


,873 


09,835,832 
63,683,648 


18,108,666 
21,706,770 


19,311,874 
21,723,220 
22,471,275 
28,477,951 
35,192^074 

85,985,364 
61,508,713 
59,757,000 
62,039,000 
63,965^000 

51,630,000 
45, 170,000 
50,632,000 
53,240,000 
54,631,000 

66,084,000 
52,447,861 
53,633,000 
52,362,000 
51,482,000 

40,719,000 
40,956,000 
40,162,000 


61,735,014 
52,838,748 


36,801,398 
30,854,313 
33,513,867  31, 
26,134,560" 
47,681,700 


17,069,463 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,568,371 
SO,  1^5,788 


31,857,663 


....57,  , 
29,046,06163,868,041 
....  56,983,000 
....  48,099,000 


63,947,714 
75,994,575 
77,612,568 
79,230,668 


46,923,000  80,848,567 


47,009,000 
47,321,000 
52,103,000 
54,794,000 
56>084, — 


82,466,561 
84,064,546 
00085,702,638 
00087,330,530 
00088,838,637 


31,988,79730,514,064 


^  000  90, 


64,147, 
58,186,67691, 

66,620,  

65,410, 
61,178,00096, 


1,566,521 
,972,266 
,590,260 
,208,254 
1,826,248 


58,938,00098. 
64,618,000"-^ 
68,047,000 


iFo.  444,343 
100,062,236 
101/»0,230 


64,686,155 
50,473,636 


URUGUAY. 


1803. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 

1808.. 
1899.. 
1900  « 
1900. 
1901. 

1903. 
1003.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1908  ». 


,  5,496,975 
.5,406,272 
5,247,871 
5,881,402 
4,963,151 

4,936,629 
5,219,037 
6,827,428 
6,430,564 
6,326,601 

7,029,078 
6,947,936 
7,304,607 
6,028,980 
8,192,602 


566,854  3,777,627  3,849,121 


12,249,787 
12,820,736 
14,333,626 
16,397,494 
14,451,714 

15,537,689 
15,121,739 
18,608,717 
17,196,173 
17,624,548 

17,927,071 
18,559,106 
14,415,658 
13,915,706 
26,286,296 


13,586,309 


12,099,987 


27,762 
26,215 
30,751 
32,404 
29,829 

748,000 
776,000 
798,000 
819,000 
841,000 

34,881 
34,060 
93,923 
60,064 
47,584 

804,000 
893,000 
915,047 

965,000 

51,096 
48,716 
40,826 
35,546 
180,099 

090,000 
1,019,000 
1,038,000 
1,071,000 
1,042,686 

i  GensoB,  June  1. 

s  Estimate,  Department  of  Agrloolture,  Jan.  1. 
i  Census,  Apr.  16. 


4  CSensus. 

•  CensuQ,  October  13. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle,  eheep,  and  stoiney  and  population  in  specified  countries,  by 

years — Continued. 


UBi;aUAY--<;ontlimed. 


Breed. 

Cattle. 

Total. 

Dairy 
00  ws. 

Other 
cows. 

Bulls. 

Oxen. 

NovUlos 
(young 
bullocks). 

Calves. 

Natives  

157,860 
5,204,489 
2,090,788 

139,466 

10,775 
289,103 
205,385 

60,591 

78,774 
2,376,107 
1,323,746 

18,102 
86,314 
49,832 
3,794 

1,417 
99,714 
175,404 
24,741 

12,343 
965,044 
342,411 

36,448 
1,389,207 
594,010 
50,340 

8,192,602 

565,854 

3,777,627 

158,042 

301,276 

1,319,798 

2,070,006 

Breed. 

Sheep. 

Total. 

Ewee. 

Rams. 

Wethers. 

Lambs 
between  1 
and  2  years. 

Lambs 
under  1 
year. 

Not 
'spedfled. 

546,615 
24,086,751 
1,370,025 
283,906 

274,634 
12,466,419 
845,266 

33,765 
178,526 
11,840 

55,901 
3,689,936 
118,304 

83,529 
3,368,324 
147,103 

97,796 
4,383.546 
247,522 

283,906 

Total  

26,286,296 

13,586,309 

224,121 

3,864,141 

3,598,056 

4,728»864 

283,906 

VENEZUELA. 


Tear. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Popula- 

tfOD. 

TotaL 

Dairy 
00  ws. 

other 
oowsand 
hellers. 

Other 
cattle. 

TotaL 

Ewes. 

Other 
sheep. 

18881  

8,470,300 
2,351.590 

2,004,267 
6,000,000 

s5,727,600 
s  134,014 

1,929,700 
1,618,214 

2,270,000 
2,390,000 
2,410,000 
2,510,000 
2,685,440 

1894  »  

18051  

19001  

1176,668 
n,600,000 

1,618,214 
1,600,000 

1900  »  

1  statesman's  Yearbook. 
•  Sheep  and  goats. 

«  Annual  statement  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  p.  163. 
«  From  4,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

A  Bulletin  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  August,  1910. 
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Tablb  2. — Number  of  oaJUU,  sheep,  and  twine  on  farm  in  the  United  States^  1840  to 

1916,  oy  geographic  divieions. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


Cattle. 

Sheep  (not  iogodl^^^rliig  lambs, 

Swine. 

Total. 

Mfleh 

00W8. 

Other 
cows  and 
heifers. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other. 

1,545,273 
1,409,028 
1,572,776 
1,358,137 

1,503,452 
1,411,852 
1,606,615 
1,336,550 

1,320,000 
1,315,000 
1,331,000 

3,820,307 
2,257,683 
1,779,767 
1,450,155 

1,362,234 
936,582 
922,568 
430,672 

385,000 
364,000 
351,000 

748; 698 
361,481 
826,176 
241,000 

362,133 
407,590 
362,199 
896,642 

431,000 
436,000 
456,000 

608,219 
679,030 
642,593 

746,666 
822,001 
803,478 
841,696 

825,000 
818,000 
825,000 

l«70i  

188tfi  

1900«  

275,477 
241,061 

527,301 
289,464 

895,257 
141,218 

mo*  

MM*  

1915  •  

m«»  

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

1«40«  

3,30«,111 
3,242,846 
3,631,461 
3,587,363 

4,203,844 
4,049,872 
4,733,220 
4,232,521 

4, 130,000 
4,200,000 
4,331,000 

7,195,682 
5,436,086 
4,384,623 
4,006,946 

3,606,798 
3,196,496 
3,324,542 
1,844,067 

1,745,000 
1,711,000 
1,734,000 

3,665,472 
2,306,068 
2,177,533 
1,528,363 

2,158,944 
2,345,759 
1,960,007 
1,790,821 

2,041,000 
2,115,000 
2,170,000 

1,580,284 
1,935,999 
2,190,429 

2,444,089 
2,529,000 
2,602,788 
2,597,652 

2,554,000 
2,598,000 
2,662,000 

18001  

739,326 
672,623 

1,732,522 
1,067,902 

1,592,020 
786,155 

1916  »  

SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 

471,924 
'4,179,915 
3,950,863 
2,938,850 

3,800,703 
3,890,107 
4,431,750 
4,839,321 

4,697,000 
4,744,000 
4,923,000 

2,637,212 
2,960,106 
2,540,965 
2,109,580 

2,530,006 
2,445,386 
2,698,915 
2,513,553 

2,248,000 
2,238,000 
2,241,000 

6,566,682 
7,497,036 
7,193,473 
8,859,677 

5,691,588 
5,062,321 
5,562,762 
5,963,920 

6,617,000 
7,074,000 
7,683,000 

1,246,678 
1,238,683 
1,001,004 

1,280,761 
1,309,466 
1,383,319 
1,810,754 

1,807,000 
1,840,000 
1,883,000 

18001  

1,075,820 
1,456,003 

1,381,330 
1,345,456 

1,317,585 
1,168,097 

1914  •  

1915  »  

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL. 

3,499,493 
3,443,579 
5,289,641 
5,418,810 

7,620,040 
9,033,132 
10,632,314 
9,819,097 

9,489,000 
9,622,000 
10,060,000 

3,203,135 
6,830,796 
6,911,774 
11,164,780 

10,566,966 

6,565,881 
6,509,576 
8,559,512 
7,235,130 

13,590,906 
14,996,448 
16,047,251 
14,461,059 

15,157,000 
15,812,000 
15,973,000 

1,287,739 
1,945,316 
2,247,683 

2,990,852 
3,752,237 
3,962,481 
4,829,527 

4,890,000 
4,988,000 
5,163,000 

9,449,783 
11,216,273 
9,542,234 

8,392,000 
8,126,000 
7,627,000 

1,099,618 
2,116,910 

6,006,474 
5,536,906 

5,209.799 
4,005,329 

1  Censns,  Jane  1. 
s  Census,  Apr.  15. 


I  Estimate,  Department  of  Agrlcoltore,  Jan.  1. 


38825'— 16 
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Table  2. — Number  of  cattle ,  sheep,  and  swine  on  fixrms  in  ike  United  Stales j  1840  to 
1916,  by  geographic  divmon^-Gontinued. 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL. 


Year. 

CMtle. 

Sheep  (not  taioludlng  spring  lambs, 
1840  to  1890). 

Swine. 

Total. 

Milch 
oows. 

Other 
oows  and 
heifers. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Other. 

2,679,587 
930,133 
1,950,782 
2,936,671 

7,702,440 
15,539,268 
20,080,000 
17,647,714 

15,279,000 
16,002,000 
17,055,000 

363,373 
913,551 
1,230,647 
3,473,551 

3,863,623 
2,882,301 
4.964,383 
5,065,009 

4,972,000 
4,879,000 
4,795,000 

1,376,060 
2,026,606 
3,554,496 
4,076,880 

14,061,041 
22,620,184 
24,427,038 
21,281,500 

10,701,000 
22,088,000 
24,301,000 

18601  

376,480 
611,320 
1,046,334 

2,411,220 
4,488,762 
4,527,803 
5,327,606 

5,337,000 
5,603,000 
5,706,000 

18601  

18701  

18801  

18901  

19001  

4,011,677 
5,050,351 

2,669,058 
3,053, 164 

2,205,225 
2,011,845 

1910  «  

1914  »  

1915  »  

1916  «  

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL. 

18401  

3,471,198 
2,965,259 
3,104,006 
2,332,261 

3,006,003 
3,822,184 
3,668,621 
3,043,636 

3,568,000 
3,637,000 
3,773,000 

1 

3,041,443 
2,590,491 
2,435,005 
2,238,214 

2,308,200 
3,316,370 
3,433,030 
3,406,331 

2,281,000 
2,230,000 
2,143,000 

7,662,222 
0,483,337 
7,059,005 
6,201,066 

6,790,000 
6,544,683 
6,645,348 
5,438,606 

5,848,000 
6,182,000 
6,572,000 

18501  

030,063 
056,012 
835,351 

18601  

18701  

18801  

1,145,403 
1,312,074 
1,264,282 
1,628,061 

1,530,000 
1,563,000 
1,615,000 

18901  

19001  

635,501 
1,030,040 

1,223,888 
1,342,011 

1,100,151 
1,153,310 

1914  ■  

1915*  

1916  »  

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL. 

18401  

140,228 
802,110 
1,137,860 
004,090 

2,704,021 
3,001,680 
2,454,434 
2,103,657 

2,431,000 
2,500,000 
2,560,000 

716,278 
2,126,050 
8,177,687 
2,381,900 

4,148,968 
4,340,587 
6,402,479 
7,021,945 

6,866,000 
7,285,000 
7,830,000 

18501  

1, 106,166 
4,630,374 
4,187,330 

5,268,440 
7,003,300 
14,303,143 
10,731,013 

0,381,000 
0,407,000 
0,023,000 

416,538 
002,305 
650,083 

1,003,037 
1,517,583 
1,634,054 
3,340,553 

3,188,000 
3,235,000 
3,311,000 

18801  

18701  

18801  

18001  

19001  

6,008,133 
4,363,360 

1,215,247 
1,153,016 

1,230, 187 
1,030,741 

1910  «  

1914  •  

1915  «  

1916  •  

MOUNTAIN. 

18401  

18601  

45,503 
128,204 
362,422 

1,361,487 
3,571,058 
5,015,800 
6,060,725 

5,704,000 
6,120,000 
6,681,000 

15,406 
47,383 
83,410 

134,844 
318,680 
830,604 
514,466 

663,000 
713,000 
774,000 

380,533 
867,824 
821,313 

3,630,442 
6,286,280 
26,066,152 
22,770,291 

21,538,000 
22,200,000 
22,130,000 

8,228 
20,501 
39,008 

70,688 
171,570 
399,680 
640,011 

890,000 
1,162,000 
1,315,000 

1860 1  

18701  

18801  

18001  

1000 1  

3,881,660 
3,365,110 

13,827,002 
15,262,412 

13,130,160 
7,607,870 

1010  «  

1014  «  

1015  «  

1016  «  

>  Census,  June  1. 


s  Census,  Apr.  16. 


*  Estimate,  Department  of  Agricoltore,  Jan.  1. 
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Tablb  2. — Number  of  cattle ^  theepf  and  twine  on  farms  in  the  United  StaJtee,  1840  to 
1916 f  by  geographie  divinoni^-CoiiiiiDued, 


PACIFIC. 


CatUe. 

Sheep  (not  iDclnding  spring  Iambs, 
1840tol890). 

Swhie. 

Total. 

MUch 
oows. 

Other 
oows  and 
heifers. 

TotaL 

Ewes 

Other. 

IMQi  

18601  

804,388 
1,303,732 
7W»849 

1,315,108 
2,142,900 
2,539,860 
3,204,400 

3,024,000 
3,202,000 
8,875,000 

13,707 
268,287 
229,366 

297,249 
602,078 
636,924 
836,115 

946,000 
1,004,000 
1,047,000 

32,056 
1,184,211 
3,130,373 

6,628,304 
4,620,710 
6,533,617 
6,602,167 

6,727,000 
6,609,000 
6,581,000 

33,011 
544,394 
581,563 

806,600 
883,432 
1,061,277 
1,190,263 

1,881,000 
1,664,000 
1,667,000 

uaoi  

18701  

W80»  

18801  

816,975 
1,206,106 

.3,274,830 
2,881,677 

3,258,687 
2,700,490 

mo«  

1  Census,  June  1. 


>  Census,  Apr.  16. 


I  Estimate,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Jan.  1. 


Table  3. — Number  of  cattle^  sheep ,  and  stoine  per  capita  of  the  population  in  specified 

countries,  by  years. 


Country  and  year. 


OatUe. 


Total.  Cows, 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Country  and  year. 


CatUe. 


Total.  Cows. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


1891  

1802  

1893  

1804  

18B5  

1806  

1807  

1808  

1800  

1000  

1001  

1902  

1903  

1004  

1905  

1006  

1907  

1006  

1000  

1010  

1011  

1912  

Argentina: 

1888  (census)  

1806  (census,  ICay 

10)  

1906  (census,  May 

30)  

1000  (Dee.  31)  

1910  (Dee.  31)  

toil  (Dec.  31)  

1012  (Dec.  31)  

1013  

1914  


a  31 

.30 
.20 


6.0 

5.6 

4.7 
4.3 
4.3 

4.1 
3.0 
3.6 
8.6 


Total 
cows. 


0.084 
.086 
.068 
.063 

.082 
.081 
.080 
.070 

.078 
.070 
.070 

Dairy 
cows. 


.46 
.36 


2.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
1.8 

1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
1.6 

1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 

1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
L7 

1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.48 


18.1 

18.8 

10.0 
10.0 
10.8 

11.3 


10.2 
0.76 


a02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 


.41 


Australia: 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  


1805. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1000. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


.43 


1910.....  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Austria-Hungary: 
Austria— 

1890  (census) . 

1900  (census) . 

1902  

1910  (census) . 
Hungary  (Includ- 
ing Craatiaand 
Slavonia)— 

1884  

1895  

1904  

1906  


3.3 
3.5 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 

3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 
2.6 

2.3 
2.3 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 

2.1 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.5 

2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.36 


.36 


.34 
.32 


.34 
.37 
.34 
.82 


1  Not  the  sum  of  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle. 


Dairy 
cows. 


.35 
.32 
.33 


.40 
.43 
.46 
.43 
.44 

.47 
.48 
.47 
.43 
Total 
cows. 
.18 
.18 
.17 
.17 


31.1 
33.5 
31.7 
29.9 
29.4 

26.0 
25.6 
22.9 
21.7 
19.6 

18.8 
19.1 
14.0 
14.6 
16.6 

18.6 
20.4 
20.9 
2a4 
21.1 

20.8 
20.9 
18.6 
17.46 


.13 
.10 
.11 
.08 


.44 
.41 


a28 
.27 
.25 


.24 

.23 
.22 
.24 
.26 

.25 
.25 
.20 
.21 
.27 

'.25 
.20 
.18 
.16 
.18 

.23 
.25 
.19 
.16 


.15 
.18 
.16 
.23 


.34 
.40 
.27 
.25 
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Table  3. — Number  of  eaUU,  sheep^  and  swine  per  capita  cf  the  popuJatiwn  in  specified 
oountnee,  by  year»--Oontinued. 


Coontry  and  year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Country  and  year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swlno. 

Total. 

Cows, 

Total. 

Cows. 

Austrla-Hongary— 
Continoed. 
Hungary  (indud- 
Jng  Croatia 
and  81av(^ 
nla>— Contd. 

1908  

a  33 
.36 
.35 
.85 

'V 
.26 
.24 
.24 
.25 

.20 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.24 
.24 
.26 

1.1 
1.2 
1.2 

.16 
.14 
.19 
.26 
.23 

.78 
1.18 

Total 
cows. 

0.40 
.41 
.38 
.41 

.04 

a27 
.30 
.27 
.36 

.18 
.15 
.15 
.17 
.17 

.17 
.16 
.16 
.18 
.16 

.15 
.30 
.16 
.18 
.18 

ChQe— Coatinned. 

1910  

1911  

1913  

a  48 
.47 
.50 
.54 

.65 
.77 
.76 
1.37 

1.42 
L48 
1.38 

.24 

.41 
.57 
.73 
.91 

1.13 
1.29 
1.33 
1.37 

L42 
1.44 
1.02 
1.21 

.77 
.74 
.73 
.88 

.55 
.53 
.53 
.53 
.56 

.56 
.67 
.67 
.66 
.54 

.63 
.51 
.51 
.50 

.51 
.51 
.50 
.50 

Dairy 
cows. 

ao6 

.06 
.06 

1.06 
LOS 
1.19 
1.38 

.17 

ao5 

.05 
.05 
•  06 

.63 

Colombia: 
1893  

1900  

1896  

Dairy 
cows. 
0. 12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.13 
.13 
.  13 
.  12 
.  13 

.13 

1909  

Belgluin: 

im  

1915  

Cuba: 
1891  

.06 
.06 
.04 

.01 

.33 
.31 
.33 

.23 

1900  

1892  

1901  

1896  

1903  

1899  (census  on 
and  olli^ffms).. 

1901  



1903  

1905  

1902  

1906  

1903  

1907  

1904  

1905  

1909  

1906  

1910  

.02 

1907  

1908  

.12 
.12 

1900  

Brasil: 

1914  

British  East  Africa:! 

.43 

.65 
.74 
.90 
1.19 
1.05 

3.1 
6.4 
i5.8 

2.1 
1.9 
2.0 

.2.0 

.53 
.46 
.43 
.43 
.40 

.37 
.30 
.27 
.27 
.25 

.87 
.79 
.99 

(T).74 

.002 
.002 
«.002 
S.002 
1.002 

.13 
.18 

Denmark: 

1893  

1808  

.46 
.46 
.43 
.47 
Totol 
oows. 
.30 
.38 
.38 
.39 
.40 

.41 
.41 
.43 
.41 
.41 

.40 
.39 
.38 
.37 

.87 
.38 
.87 
.37 

.37 
.36 
.37 
.87 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.16 

.17 
.16 
.17 

.66 
.45 
.35 
.27 

.44 
.42 
.41 
■  .41 
.41 

.42 
.43 
.43 
.41 
.36 

.36 
.35 
.34 
.83 

.83 
.82 
.31 
.80 

.37 
.40 
.68 
.64 

.06 
.06 
-07 
.07 
.07 

.06 
.06 
.00 
.06 
.06 

.06 
•  07 
.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 
.07 
.06 

1908  

1910  

1900  

1911  

1913  

British  South 
Africa: 

1904  (census)  

1911  (census)  

Finland: 
1890  (Deo.  31] 
laoi  (Dec.  31 

1892  (Dec.  31 

1893  (Dec.  311 

1894  (Dec.  31] 

1895  (Dec.  3r 

1896  (Deo.  81] 

1897  (Dec.  3r 

1898  (Dec.  8L 

1899  (Dec.  81] 

1900  (Deo.  31] 

1901  (Dec.  81^ 

1902  (Dec.  31] 

1903  (Dec.  31] 

1904  (Dec.  31] 

1905  (Dec.3r 

1906  (Dec.  31] 

1907  (Dec.  3i; 

1908  (June  25 

1909  (June  25 

1910  (June  25 
1910  (Sept.).. 

France: 
imo  

Bulsaria: 

1893  (census)  

1900  (census  I  

.43 
.43 
.42 

.37 

.85 
1.00 
1. 10 
1.13 
1.06 

1.01 
.91 
.84 
.86 
.75 

.27 
.31 
.27 

Total 
cows. 

....... 

Dairy 
cows. 
.02 

.38 
.43 
.42 
.44 
.42 

.41 
.36 
.34 
.35 
.33 

.14 
.10 
.12 

.12 

.36 
.43 
.53 
.51 
.43 

.39 
.60 
.45 
.44 
.42 

.04 
.06 
.04 



Canflda: 

1891  (census)  

1901  (oensus)  

1907  

1908  



1909  

1911 (oensus)  

1912  

1913  

1914  

Chile: 
1901  

.51 

.35 
.86 
.35 
.32 
.84 

.84 
.36 
.36 

«.42 

.56 
.57 
.66 
.53 
.54 

.65 
.55 
.56 

KU 

.16 
.10 
.17 
.16 
.10 

.10 
.17 
.16 

.03 
.04 
.04 

.03 

1892  

1893  

1907  

.83 

1.39 

.10 

1895  

1906  

.70 

.06 
.06 

1.28 

.07 

1897  

■  Includes  British  East  Alrica  Protectorate,  Uganda  Protectorate,  British  Somaltland,  Sokotra.  Zanst- 
bar  (including  Pemba  Island),  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  and  other  east  ooa^t  not  specifled.  (In  liaii- 
ritius  live  stock  given  on  sugar  estotes  only.) 

s  Uganda  omitted.  *  Includes  640,293  under  1  year  old. 

a  Union  of  South  Africa.  •  Includes  363,268  under  8  o^ths  6Id. 
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Table  3. — Number  of  eattU^  sheep ^  and  stvine  per  capita  of  the  popuLaiion  %n  specified 
cownineSf  hy  year^—ConUxmea. 


Country  and  year. 


Oattie. 


Total.  Cows. 


Shaep. 


Swine. 


Country  and  year. 


Cattle. 


Total.  CowB. 


Itanoa-Conttanied. 

W88  

1809  

1900  

11)01  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

19QB  

1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

German  East  Africa: 

1908  

1904  

1905  

1011  


Germany: 

1802  

1»7  

1900  

1904  


Total 


a35 
.35 

.37 
.38 
.38 
.36 
.36 

.36 
.36 


.08 


air 

.17 

.20 
.21 
.21 
.19 
.10 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.10 
.19 
.20 
.20 


Total 

0OW8 

and 
half, 
era. 
.20 


1907. 


1912.. 

1013.. 
Greece: 

1002.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 
Italy: 

1890.. 

1905.. 

1908.. 

laoi.. 

1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 

1895.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1806.. 
1890.. 

1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 


.19 
.18 

.18 
Dairy 
cows. 

.15 


a55 
.65 

.62 
.50 
.47 
.46 
.45 

.45 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 

.43 
.41 
.42 
.41 

Sbeep 
and 

goats. 
.44 
.62 
.60 


Sliee^. 

!20 
.17 
.13 

.12 


.00 
.06 

1.80 
L47 
1.46 


.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.02 
.02 
.03 
.03 


Total 
cows. 
.02 


.02 
.08 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 


.02 
.02 
.02 


a  16 
.16 

.17 
.17 
.18 
.10 
.19 

.19 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.19 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.18 


.24 

.27 
.30 
.32 


.33 
.38 

.03 
.03 
.02 

.06 
.07 
.07 


.005 

.004 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.004 

.006 
.006 
.007 
.006 


Japan— Continued. 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

ICadagBscar: 

1898  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  


1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Mexico: 
1902  (census,  June 
30)  


Netherlands: 

1890  (Dec.). 

1891  (Dec.). 

1892  (Dec.). 
1883  (Dec.). 

1894  (Dec). 
1896  (Dec.). 
1896  (Dec.). 
1807  (Dec.). 

1898  (Deo.). 

1899  (Dec.). 

1900  (Dec.). 

1901  (Dee.). 

1902  (Dec.). 
1908  (Dec.). 
1904  (Deo.). 


1910  (June). 
New  Zealand: 

1891  

1892-03  

1883-^  

1894-95  

189&-96  


1896-97... 
1807HW... 

1808-  99... 

1809-  1900. 
1900-1901. 


1901-2.. 
1902^.. 
1903-4.. 
1904^.. 

1905-  6.. 

1906- 7.. 

1907-  8.. 
1906-9.. 
190^10. 


ao3 

.08 
.03 
.03 

.80 
.80 

.08 
1.40 
1.29 

1.20 
1.37 
1.47 
1.47 
1.70 


.37 


.34 

.33 
.33 
.31 

.31 
.32 
.32 
.32 

.32 
.32 
.32 
.31 

.31 
.81 
.81 


.34 

1.24 
1.24 
1.32 
L41 
L50 

1.50 
1.66 
L62 
1.62 
1.64 

1.73 
1.81 
L91 

2.03 
2.05 

2L04 
1.95 
L65 


Total 
cows. 

ao2 

.02 
.02 
.02 


Dairy 
oows. 
.20 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.16 

.16 
.18 
.16 


.16 


1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 


2.01 


.63 


>  Less  than  0.005  Of  1  per  cent 
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Tablb  3. — Number  of  cattle^  sheepj  and  swine  per  capita  of  the  population  in  specified 
countries,  by  y^«---Gontmued. 


CoQotiy  and  ywr. 


Oattto. 


Total.  Cows. 


Sheep, 


Swine. 


Country  and  year. 


Cattle. 

Swine. 

Sheep, 

'^itaL 

Cows. 

Total 

0.88 

oowg. 

1.37 

Ql43 

.40 

1.34 

.39 

.38 

0. 12 

1.23 

.38 

.36 

.12 

1.18 

.34 

.33 

•  11 

1.31 

.90 

.12 

.76 

.11 

.11 

.68 

.09 

.13 

.70 

.11 

.11 

.71 

.11 

.13 

.83 

.11 

.12 

.80 

.12 

.12 

.77 

.12 

.13 

.80 

.13 

.13 

.80 

.13 

.50 

.33 

.28 

.  13 

.50 

.33 

.28 

.14 

.52 

.34 

.28 

.14 

.51 

.34 

.27 

.15 

.52 

.35 

.27 

.16 

.52 

.35 

.27 

.16 

.51 

.35 

.26 

.16 

.51 

.34 

.26 

.16 

.51 

.35 

.26 

.10 

.51 

.85 

.25 

.16 

.50 

.34 

.25 

.16 

.50 

.34 

.24 

.16 

.50 

.34 

.23 

.16 

.50 

.34 

.22 

.16 

.48 

.34 

.21 

.15 

.48 

.33 

.20 

.16 

.40 

.34 

.20 

.16 

.40 

.34 

.19 

.16 

.49 

.34 

.19 

.  16 

.50 

.34 

.19 

.17 

.50 

.34 

.18 

.17 

.48 

.33 

.17 

.17 

Total 

cows 
and 

heifers. 

.42 

.29 

.12 

.14 

.41 

.28 

.09 

.18 

.40 

.29 

.07 

•  17 

.61 

.42 

.30 

.06 

.15 

.38 

.21 

.04 

.15 

.20 

.11 

.84 

.12 

.30 

.11 

.89 

.11 

.30 

.11 

.88 

.00 

.20 

.10 

.83 

.09 

.28 

.10 

.77 

.10 

.  lU 

.76 

.11 

.28 

.10 

.78 

.11 

.28 

.10 

.76 

.09 

.28 

.10 

.77 

.09 

.28 

.10 

.78 

.10 

.28 

.10 

.75 

.00 

.28 

.10 

.74 

.08 

.27 

.10 

.72 

.09 

.27 

.10 

.TO 

.10 

.27 

.10 

.68 

.10 

.27 

.10 

.68 

.06 

.27 

.10 

.67 

.06 

Norway: 

1890  

1900  

1907  

1910  

Paigguay: 

1896!;;!!!"; 

1897 

1809(OEaisas) 
1900  

1901  

1902  

1908  

1912  

Portogal: 

1906  

1908  


Roumania: 

1800  

1806  


1900. 
1907. 
1911. 


Russia,  Asiatic: 

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  


1909  

1910  

1911  

Russia,  European 
(including  Po- 
land): 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1894  

1895  


1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 

1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
19051. 

19061. 
19071. 
10081. 
19091. 

19101. 
19111. 
1912.. 
19131. 


a50 
.42 
.47 
.47 

2.2 
4.2 
3.3 
3.6 
4.2 

5.3 
4.6 
7.3 
4.4 


.13 
.16 


.47 
.37 


.42 


.32 
.31 
.29 
.28 
.27 

.32 
.32 
.31 
.36 
.31 

.31 
.31 
.30 
.28 
.32 

.30 
.27 
.26 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.25 

.25 


Total 
cows 
and 
heif- 
ers. 
a35 
.31 
.31 


Dairy 
cows. 

Total 
cows 
and 
helf. 
ers. 
.15 


Milch 
oows. 
.06 


0.71 
.45 
.60 
.58 

.16 
.26 
.22 
.34 


.59 
.59 


.94 

1.20 


.94 
.76 
.74 


.52 
.56 
1.45 
1.50 

1.39 
1.26 
1.27 


.56 
.47 
.43 
.42 
.42 

.49 
.47 
.47 
.45 
.46 

.45 
.44 
.42 
.40 
.43 

.39 
.38 
.34 
.34 


.33 
«.31 
«.29 


ao6 

.07 
.14 
.14 


.12 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.10 

.14 
.14 
.13 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.12 
.11 
.11 
.10 


.10 
.10 
.09 

.10 
.10 
.09 
.09 


Serrla: 

1890.. 

1895.. 

1900.. 

1905.. 

1910.. 
Spain: 

1891.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 


1909... 
1910. . . 
1911... 
1912... 
Sweden: 
1890..., 
1891..., 
1892.... 


1894. 

1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 

1004. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 

1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Switzerland: 

1886  

1896  

1901  


1903  

1906  

1911  

United  Kingdom: 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1004. 

1905. 
1906. 


1  Includes  Northern  Caucasia. 


*  Including  goats. 
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Table  3. — Ntanber  of  caUU,  theepy  and  mjoint  per  capita  of  the  population  in  specified 
countries ,  hy  year«— Oontinued. 


Conntry  and  year. 


1907  

1906  

uoe  

1910  

mi  

1912  

1913  , 

CnHcd  States: 
On  farms  and 
ranges— 
1840  (Census, 

Jiinel)  

1850  (Census, 

Jimel)  

1860  (Census,, 

June  1)  

1870  (Census, 

Junel)  

188D  (Census, 
June  1)  

1890  (Census, 
Janel)  

1900  (Census, 
Jane  1)  

1901  (E^,  Dpt. 
Ajjr.  Jan.l... 

1902  (Est.,  Dpt 
Agr^Jan.1).- 

19CB  (Est.,  Dept. 
Agr.,  Jan.  l). 

1904  (Est.,  Dpt. 
AgTy  Jan.l).. 

1905  (Est,  Dpt. 
Agr^  Jan.  1). 

1906(Est.,Dpt. 

Agr^Jan.!). 
1907  (Est.,  Dept. 

Agr,  Jan.  iT.. 
1908(Est.,Dpt 

Agr.,  Jan.  1).. 

1909  (Est,  Dpt. 
Agr.,  Jan.  1).. 

1910  (Census, 
Apr.  15)  


Cattle. 


TotaL  Cows. 


0.27 
.27 
.20 

.26 
.28 
.26 
.26 


Total 
cows 
and 
heifers. 
0. 10 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.00 


IfUch 


.27 
.23 
.25 

.26 
.23 
.22 
.21 
.21 

.21 
.21 
.23 
.24 
.24 

.24 
.22 


Sheep. 


0.60 
.71 
.72 


.67 
.63 
.60 


1.13 
.04 
.71 
.74 
.70 

.57 
.81 
.77 
.78 
.79 

.63 
.54 
.SO 
.61 
.61 

.62 
.67 


Swine. 


0.00 
.00 
.08 

.08 
.09 
.00 
.07 


1.54 
1.31 
1.07 
.65 
.95 

.01 
.83 
.73 
.61 
.58 

.67 
.66 
.61 
.63 
.63 

.60 


Country  and  year. 


United  States-Con. 

1911  (Est.,  Dpt. 
Agr^  Jan.  1).. 

1912  (Est.,  Dpt. 
Agr»  Jan.  Th- 
iols (Est.,  Dpt. 

Agr.,  Jan.  1).. 

1914  (Est.,  Dpt. 
Agr^Jan.1).. 

1915  (Est.,  Dpt. 
Agr^  Jan.  1).. 

1016  (Est.,  Dpt. 
Agr.,  Jan.  1).. 
On  and  off  tuvoa 
and  ranges— 
1900  (Census, 

Junel)  

1910  (Census, 


Apr.  15). 


Uruguay: 
1803.... 
1894.... 
1805.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 


1898  

1899 

1900  (Census)! 

1900  

1901  


1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1908  (Census,  Oct. 
12)  


Venezuela: 

18881  

3.73 

1894  «  

.98 

1895 »  

1.87 

.80 

2.23 

Cattle. 


Total.  Cows. 


0.06 
.61 
.68 

.57 
.68 
.60 

.91 
.09 


7.3 
7.0 
6.6 
7.2 
5.0 

6.7 
6.8 
7.6 
7.0 
6.6 

7.1 
6.8 
7.0 
6.6 

7.9 


UIlGh 
oows. 
0.22 

.22 

.21 


.22 

.24 

.24 

Dairy 
cows. 


.64 


1  Statesman's  Yearbook. 

>  Annual  statement  of  the  United  States  of  Venecuela,  p.  103. 
a  Bulletin  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  August,  1010. 
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Table  4.— Total  domestic  exports  from  nine  vrincipal  eountries  of  live  meat  animaU,  meat^ 
ami  meat  proiucte,  ly  years, 

[Tbo  oomitrles  Indndc^d  aro  Argentina,  Anstralia,  Canada.  Denmark,  Hexkx>,  New  Zealand,  Rotttoy 
United  States,  Uruguay.  Substantially  the  export  trade  of  the  surplus  countries  of  the  world.} 


Year. 


Live  animals. 


Oattle. 


Sheep. 


Swfne. 


Heat  and 


prodnets. 


TotaL 


Total  fats  and 
oils. 


Beef  and  beef  prodocts. 


Total. 


Beef^fMh. 
chilled,  and 
frozen. 


1805  

1896  

1807  

1808  

1809  

1000  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904.... 

1905.... 

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909.... 

1910  

19111... 
1912  «... 

1911 «... 
1912  4... 


Number. 
1,006.687 
1,267,138 
1,204,549 
1,283,781 
1,110,496 

1,014,777 
996,919 
030,815 
1,068,761 
1,090,060 

1,150.560 
1,048,935 
800,226 
821,630 

845,328 
730,112 
644,582 
808,276 


Number. 
1,493.679 
1,800,526 
1,473,847 
1,429.868 
1,302,112 

937,365 
919.340 
1,090,371 
1,054,042 
905,405 


788,516 
808,647 


695,263 


Number. 
104,316 
116,609 
116.008 
90.667 
100,209 

122,501 
97,318 
89,774 

102.253 
78,340 

114,964 
169.394 
103.522 
119,919 

110,850 
90,633 
97,424 

132,086 

98,000 
132,782 


Ptmndt. 
2,733,754,118 
2,801,809,217 
3,010,949,388 
3,346,411,777 
3,537,421,800 

3,478,794,344 
3.455,316,392 
3,354,296,031 
3,065,258.527 
3,379,040,304 

3,478.243,860 
3.777,637, 182 
3.613,051,292 
3,601,506,141 

3,473,171,031 
8,351,061,037 
8,457.882,252 
8.562,872. 154 

8,661,845,725 
8,861,011|  187 


PofMUb. 
912,323,176 
931,444,121 
1,014,388,550 
1,150,385,268 
1,199,133,803 

1,121,023,201 
1,073.488,654 
969,948.537 
852,038,232 
1,035,489,820 

1,084,341,806 
1,280,176,570 
1.193,679,974 
1,167,008,843 

1,007,338,173 
912,776,159 
1,009,229,215 
1,111,442,006 

1,110,909,003 
1,158,043,974 


Pounds. 
1,102,280,609 
1,050,835,591 
1,112.648,711 
1,052,456,616 
1,138,788,018 

1,239,360,613 
1,296.834,982 
1,238.340,415 
1,160,730,498 
1,316,100,513 

1,378,473,273 
1,475.603,027 
1,443.864,749 
1,423,905,646 

1,466,803,725 
1,627,261,878 
1,492.203.282 
1,579,830,112 

1,649.089,996 
1,648,906,912 


Pownia. 
265,013,026 
285,990,057 
368,726,371 
363,OS3,80f 
400,626,910 

514,506,225 
666,238,203 
567,884.401 
618,795.757 
571,473,456 

633.428,417 
677,241.744 
678,701.925 
679,707,038 

713,100.114 
801,575,550 
868,357,425 
913,323,711 

868,357.425 
940,630,870 


Year. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 


Beef  and  beef  products- 
Continued. 


Fats  and  oQs. 


Other. 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pork,fMi. 
chilled,  and 
froien. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


1895. 
1806. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911 «. 

1912  » 

1911 « 

1913  f 


Poundt. 
460.851,252 
414,775.637 
438,186,207 
443,173,449 
478,266,060 

452,800,932 
454,2tB,579 
406,009,939 
354,232,243 
468,768,970 

467,663,417 
531,336,607 
558,406,137 
655,910,706 

558,046,460 
535,360,807 
543,868,802 
612,664,400 


Poundt. 
376,416,331 
359,060,807 
805,736, 133 
246.229,273 
259,905,039 

272,053,456 
276,393,110 
264,446.075 
287,702,438 
275,873,087 

277.391,430 
266,924,586 
206,666,687 
188,287,903 

195,247,161 
190,325,431 
79,977,065 
163,842,001 


Poundt. 

1,279,875,532 
1,366,019,177 
1,519,232,040 
1,800,209,883 
1,960,295,937 

1,836,070,274 
1,722.723,253 
1,625,902, 127 
1,388,598,333 
1,499,752,084 

1,645,393,383 
1,776,486,978 
1,590,254,508 
1,602,227,774 

1,360,193,948 
998,531,828 
1,221,546,525 
1,433,986,065 


Poundt. 
5,468,810 
2,951,211 
4,956,342 
18,403,469 
45,609,575 

31,303,609 
38,809,293 
55,672,472 
28,415,502 
25,694,148 

23,228,474 
24,080,366 
19,736,684 
23,209,236 

16,644,248 
10,080,646 
10,206,575 
12,586,990 


Poundt. 
481,471,924 
516,668,484 
676,200.343 
716,211,819 
720,877,833 

668,222,200 
619,285,075 
563,938,598 
497,805,980 
666,691,050 

616,136,109 
745,427,353 
630,263,597 
607,665,138 

683,272,843 
370,097,183 
519,688,733 
598,777,606 


Pounds. 
792,934,708 
846,399,483 
938,073,455 
1,155,604,696 
1,202,806,629 

1,136,646,406 
1,064,628,885 
1,006,391,067 
882,376,843 
907,466,886 

906,020,800 
1,006,979,259 
940,364,227 
971,463,410 

810,376,857 
618,354,000 
601,661,217 
822,021,460 


685,548,590 
663,263,160 


195,183,981 
166,016,873 


1,221,554,263 
1,435,769,889 


10,306,675 
13,800,023 


510,688,733 
609,110,134 


601,668,956 
822,860,733 


1  Uruguay  omitted. 
«  New  Zealand  omitted. 


*  Including  Uruguay  for  1910. 
4  Including  New  Zealand  for  1911. 
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Tablb  4. — Total  domatie  exports  frcm  nineprineipal  countries  of  live  meat  animals;  meatf 
and  meat  prodtiets,  by  years. — Continued. 


Year. 


Meat  and  meat  product»— Cantlnaed. 


Mutton. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  prodnctg. 


Total. 


Meat,  fresh, 
chlllea,  and 
froien. 


Fats  and  oils. 


Otber. 


1805.. 
1890.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1800.. 

1000.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1909.. 
1910.. 
1911 1 . 
1912  s 

1911  * 
1012  4 


Poundt. 
282,694,783 
307,462.693 
824,188,422 
850,082,872 
871,865,740 

345,769,084 
864,066,646 
414,467,009 
443,695,112 
454,001,269 

424,750,101 
430,601,404 
481,175,673 
459,416,044 

497,789,640 
594,433,368 
533,114,627 
277,343,422 


Pounds. 
68,903,194 
68,581,756 
54,880,215 
53,662,406 
67,483,106 

67,594,433 
71,671,611 
75,587,380 
72,234,584 
109,186,438 

129,627,109 
94,945,773 
97,756,362 

116,046,677 

148,793,718 
230,833,963 
311,017,818 
371,712,555 


Pounds. 
4,739,733 
5,809,251 
4,686,851 
8,351,497 
2,725,213 

8,007,790 
4,942,731 
7,911,116 
12,242,153 
13,439,273 

24,079,242 
23,247,466 
33,327,274 
44, 694, 889 

89,662,015 
51,780,907 
40,026,793 
96,704,179 


Pounds. 


44,800 

553,280 
8,411,520 
4,930,240 
8,528,000 

6,018,880 
7,318,080 
5,671,680 


Pounds. 
04,163,461 
62,772,505 
50,193,864 
50,310,909 
54,766,893 

64,686,643 
66,728,880 
67,676,364 
59,992,431 
95,712,865 

104,094,581 
68,286,787 
50,498,848 
67,823,788 

103,112,828 
171,734,976 
165,319,346 
176,006,376 


541,306,677 
488,988,638 


349,994,789 
287,393,748 


60,807,644 
96,840,419 


5,671,680 
5,671,680 


183,515,465 
184,881,649 


1  Uruguay  omitted, 
s  New  Zealand  omitted. 


*  Including  Uruguay  for  1910. 

*  Including  New  Zealand  for  1911. 


T./IBLB  b.— Domestic  exports  of  live  meat  animals.  m£at,  and  meat  products  from  nine 
principal  countries,  by  years. 


ARGENTINA. 


Live  animals. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Year. 


OatUe. 


Swine. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
andoUs. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
froun. 


Fats  and 
OAs. 


Other. 


1895. 
1800. 
1897. 
1896. 
189». 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1906. 
1906. 
1007. 
1006. 
1000. 

1010. 
1011. 
1012. 
1018. 


lumber. 
408,126 
882,539 
238,121 
869,296 
812,150 

150,550 
119,189 
118,303 
181,860 
129,275 

262,681 
71,106 
74,841 
60,916 

182,450 

69,733 
184,112 
261,416 
224,911 


Number. 
429,949 
612,061 
604,265 
ff77,80g 
643,463 

198,102 
25,749 
122,508 
167,747 
28,128 

120,166 
10^,916 
110,567 
103,702 
88,686 

77,180 
110,690 
104,896 
103,907 


Number. 
6,672 
874 
666 
587 
1/ 

40 

250 
532 
54 
73 

95 
49 


Pounds, 
812,781,601 
291,825,156 
278,388,506 
268,803,745 
251,123,014 


Pounds. 
89,499,929214, 
75,280,360  183, 
60,529,990^158, 
64,687, 
53,242, 


.422126, 
i,  000  115, 


Pounds. 
,448,799 
,094,638 
,770,990 
.657,422 
>,  507, 000 


270,816,878  64,766,575145,241,575 
876.635,213  73,676,436  226.135,436 
504,606,735106,349,904  311.884.904 
482,546,922  80,807,263  289,168,263 
647,074,786  80,267,873  321,607,873 


583,125,619 
686,728,877 
734,843.145 


Pounds. 
8,498.870 
6,606,278 
9.350,000 
12,935,000 
20,010,000 

54,212,000 
98,996,000 
154,363,000 
179,721,000 
215,480,000 


Pounds. 

80.400,0: 
75,280,860 
60.520,090 
64,687,422 
53,242,000 

64,786,676 
73,576.436 
108,849,904 
80,807,263 
80,267,873 


100,938,105  493. 
61,200,853 
75.064,734 
106.775,270530, 


818,647,863130,703,404 


,676.672 
410,539,564 
408,264,782 
"-,009,683 
620,710,481 


336,968,642  100, 
339,087,321  ^ 
304,723,399 
398,628,497 
404,415,452180, 


,038,106 
61,200,853 
75,064,734 
106,724,506 
'^,678,148 


086,200,506140,961,648  721,067,882560,325,013140,046,007 
2 1, 167, 660, 439  178, 251, 831  804, 707, 582  689, 763, 109  178, 283, 054 
)  1, 203, 968, 286  181, 104, 841  956, 400, 802  755, 849, 315  181, 097, 597 
02 1. 148, 815, 536 153, 825, 028  969, 883, 666  807, 888, 453 153, 834, 217 


Pounds. 
121,460,000 
101,206,000 
70.801,000 
40,036,000 
12,240,000 

86,264,000 
63,563,000 
49,172,000 
28,640,000 
25,851,000 

56,740,025 
10,261,380 
28,476,640 
14,661,681 
25,623,886 

30,816,828 
36,720,510 
10,453,300 
8,610,086 
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Tablb  6.— Domestic  exports  of  live  meat  animals,  meat,  and  meat  products  from  rdne 
principal  countries,  by  years — Continued. 

.  ARaENTINA-Cantlnued. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 


Year. 

Kntton. 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 

XuuU. 

Pork, 
iresn, 

cniiiea, 
and 

frozen. 

Fats  and 
oOs. 

v/vner. 

Total. 

Heat, 
fresh, 

(Mled, 
and 

frosen. 

Fats  and 
oOs. 

Other. 

1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 

1900.. 
1901. . 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1900.. 

1910. . 
1011.. 
1912.. 
1913. . 

Poundt. 
92,334.000 
99.4.^19.000 
112,202,000 
131,909,000 
124,841,000 

124,367.000 
138,920.000 
176.531,000 
172,271.000 
195,365,000 

172,722,615 
148.563,585 
153,847,500 
173,824,112 
146,505,223 

166,509.122 
188.410.539 
164,707,805 
101,262,800 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

'Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
6,998.802 
9,291,518 
7,415,516 
10,237,323 
10,775,014 

10,208,303 
11,579.777 
16,190,831 
21,107.660 
30,112,413 

27,519,246 
24.022,470 
29,616.605 
40,421.848 
51,310,808 

68.635.919 
83.514,441 
92.842.935 
77,729,200 

Pounds. 

888,460 
1,333,963 
1,637,885 
2,140.553 
2,033,000 

2,401,000 
3,109.000 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

6. 110,  MS 
7.tt57,65l 
6. 877.  OS! 
8,006. 77C 
8,742,014 

7,807.aOS 
8,470,771 
10.634,831 
14.180.661 
20,877,4U 

15,433,021 
10.446.543 
14.347,261 
15,900.04( 
20,201,72 

44.000,871 
51,300.001 
68.316,0» 
46,863,77 

5,556.000 
6,918,000 
9,235,000 

12,085,617 
13,675,927 
16,269,329 
25,112,808 
22,010,086 

24,475,048 
32.114,538 
34.626,241 
30,875,423 

87.502 
26.351 

76,635 
17,877 
7,244 
811 

11,911 

50,765 
25,351 

35.661 
17.877 
7,244 
811 

24.826 

2,227 

38,757 

AUSTRALIA. 


Xitra  antmals. 

ICeat  and  meat  products. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 
• 

Swine. 

Total. 

Total  Cats 
and  oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

Total. 

Beef, 
fresh, 
ohflled, 

and 
frozen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Otbfli 

1895.... 
1896.... 
1897 ... . 
1808.... 
1890.... 

1900.... 
1901.... 
19QQ.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 

1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1012.... 

Number. 
5,166 
2,827 
1.951 
2.280 
2,169 

6.482 
2,413 
4,003 
939 
770 

1,280 
552 
687 
053 

975 
3,745 
9,964 
16.083 

Number. 
8, 189 
5,713 
5,620 
4,686 
20,792 

21.716 
12,094 
24,261 
18,106 
7,743 

12,090 
17,079 
11.290 
13,019 

5,315 
13,144 
24.196 
84,101 

Number. 
149 

276 
138 
256 
231 

280 
167 
81 

Pounds. 
364,541,353 
278,687.901 
257.015,758 
240,401,153 
280,180,074 

281,254,350 
237,785,209 
184,676,396 
137,161,376 
160,710,871 

230.611,401 
225.828,314 
250,455,327 
215,063,117 

321,345,270 
484,870,208 
444,305,724 
423,353,746 

Pounds. 
181.630,882 
104.750.019 
102,295,092 
83,713,967 
94,834,071 

79,258,161 
65,707,296 
37,900.625 
28,206,643 
58,852,204 

81,009,528 
78,913,970 
77,806,870 
68,191,854 

107,238,743 
145,514,906 
156,077.354 
122,668,680 

Poundt. 

250,092.917 
156,269,674 
165,602,505 
148,297,764 
173,801,207 

175,322,224 
156,821,880 
117.291.776 
88.964,538 
04,580,321 

128,471,648 
119.925.201 
129,398,912 
108,893,364 

176,763,596 
251,837, 127 
261,464,662 
262,788,120 

Pounds. 
68.821,589 
51,698,410 
63,375,513 
64,660,040 
79,161,160 

96,316,064 
90.706,344 
79,453,248 
61.173,530 
87,090,046 

43,626,066 
41.561,252 
52.050,502 
40,711,516 

71.142,296 
109,^,628 
108,788,417 
142,210,076 

Poundt. 
181.271,328 
104.571,264 
102,226.092 
83,027,824 
94,740.128 

70,106.160 
65,615,536 
37,838,628 
27,791,008 
67,480,876 

70.046,662 
78.363,040 
77,848,820 
67,680,838 

106,621.801 
142,409.509 
1524678,146 
120,578,063 

Xbs. 



822 
220 
185 
117 

229 
303 
385 
609 
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Tabub  5. — Domeiiie  exports  of  live  meat  anvmals,  meat,  and  meat  jjroducU  from  nine 
pnneipal  countries,  by  yeor^-^Continued. 

AUSTRALIA— Cantiiined. 


Yaar. 

K«at  and  meat  prodooti}— Continued. 

Mnttoii. 

Pozk  and  pork  prodoetB. 

TJnldflUtlfled  meat  and  meat  prodoots. 

Total. 

Foik, 

olUllad, 

and 
froMn. 

Fats  and 
olla. 

Otlier. 

Total. 

Heat, 

fresh, 
ohJlled, 

and 
froien. 

Fats 
and 
oils. 

Other. 

1806.... 
1806.... 
1807.... 
1808.... 
I860.... 

UOO.... 
1001.... 
1002.... 
1908.... 
1904.... 

1906.... 
1906.... 

1907  

1908.... 

1900.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 

Pounds. 
65,639,884 
85,370,408 
63,268,771 
64,323.706 
60,253,680 

66,850.096 
64,176,437 
44,109,912 
36,753,124 
47,863,682 

86,868,844 
90,603.885 

01,607,614 

116,916,639 
190.229,830 
129,569,295 
116,871,981 

Pounds. 
860,368 
853.807 
227  440 
260*837 
640,732 

000,312 
607,326 
908,860 
916,875 
1,652,604 

4,371,506 
4,552,704 
2,320.068 
1,726,886 

2,408,348 
6,461,079 
7,878,621 
6,161,286 

Pounds. 
416,095 
26,730 
80  406 
111  641 
8,289 

44,400 

820,320 
660.124 
277,310 
420,783 

2,824,016 
3,473,224 
1,446,758 
826,102 

394.659 
741,410 
1,641,018 
887,929 

Pounds. 
268.554 
178,755 
68  100 
86*143 
94.843 

162,001 
91.760 
61,007 
415,635 
862,828 

1,082,966 
660.021 
458.060 
611,016 

1,617,442 
8,105,307 
8,399,209 
2,090,477 

Pounds. 
184.719 
148,412 
128  932 
163)043 
440,600 

712,911 
286.247 
187,739 
223.990 
860,083 

484,616 
680,450 
416,261 
880,718 

806.842 
1,604,862 
2,338,299 
2,172,880 

Pounds. 
47,999,184 
36,793,922 

27,618.857 
86,486,856 

38,171,818 
26,589,566 
22,365,848 
11,626,839 
16,614,824 

16,909.811 
10.658,024 
9,508.500 
13.386,313 

25,257,602 
87,362,672 
45,983,346 
40,082,360 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
47.030,184 
36.703.922 

27.618,857 
36,486,356 

38,171,818 
26.689.566 
22.365,848 
11,526,830 
16,614,324 

14.617,444 
9,548,430 
8,614,177 

12,074,894 

23,745.881 
34,712,201 
41,957,561 
36,234,658 

1,892,887 
1,109,685 
894, 4U 
661,419 

1,511,811 
2,640,411 
4,025,785 
4,797,792 

CANADA. 


Year. 

Live  animals. 

Meat  and  meat  produota. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swtne. 

Total. 

Total  fota 
and  oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

Total. 

Beef, 
fresh, 

chnied, 
and  . 

frozen. 

Fata  and 
oUb. 

Other. 

1806.... 

1896  

1807  

1898.... 
1890.... 

1900.... 

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1906.... 
1906.... 

1907  

1906  

1900.... 

1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 

ihvmber. 
93,802 
104,451 
161,360 
213,010 
211,847 

206,624 
160,379 
184,478 
176,780 
157,417 

167,102 
176,080 
162,141 
150,998 
162,946 

157,386 
124,923 
61,517 
44,296 

Number. 
291,751 
891,490 
313,410 
351,789 
405,323 

450,944 
394,681 
348,443 
401,443 
364,053 

288,313 
244,262 
264,666 
227,001 
118,896 

111,107 
46,597 
21,418 
13,760 

Number. 
806 
833 
088 
814 
814 

1,634 
944 

6,778 
23,966 
1,351 

-  783 
454 
942 
366 

890 
8,335 
1,358 

654 

Pounds. 

52,535,381 
66,505,302 
81,518,686 
96,138,456 
124,667,871 

145,021,593 
126,028,723 
123,796,440 
155,756,828 
160,967,656 

165,443,900 
122,746,499 

84,284,365 
108,704,850 

88,254,588 

62,467,748 
64,417,820 
76,867,239 
46,257,175 

Pounds. 

1,300,603 
103,506 
423,575 
675,322 

3,852,007 

1,686,613 
2,579,202 

542,954 
2,749,809 

644,717 

1,962,320 
649,691 
374,620 

1,604,882 
000,728 

1,798,164 
200,079 
1,816,989 
2,042,071 

Pcundt. 
5,6«f7,609 
431,506 
1,855,592 
1,220,400 
2,069,908 

4,335,823 
11,443,022 
4,551,291 
2,714,009 
3,113,541 

2,009,663 
3,407,754 
1,633,332 
2,506,557 
2,114,866 

1,633,281 
1,004,024 
2,566,766 
3,566,412 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
24,017 
20,037 
196,372 
822,200 
1,696,093 

1,488,643 
1,732,564 
223,878 
335,834 
150,781 

678,131 
619,792 
178,121 
343,482 
643,281 

814,884 
20,613 
1,617,985 
1,995,433 

Pounds. 

6,673,592 
411,468 

1,660,220 
808,200 
363,810 

2,847,180 
0,710,458 
4,327,413 
2,378,176 
2,962,760 

1,331,632 
2,887,962 
1,455,211 
2,253,076 
1,671,586 

1,318,397 
974,411 
948,771 

1,670,979 
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Table  5. — Domestic  exports  of  Hve  meat  anxmalaf  meat,  and  meat  products  from  nine 
principal  countrieSf  by  years — Continued. 


CANADA--C€ntlniied. 


Meat  and  meat  produotB— Cantlnned. 


Mattan. 


Pork  and  poik  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
fresh, 

ohflled, 
and 

(rosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  prodnota. 


Total. 


Meat, 

fresh, 
diiUed, 

and 
froien. 


Fats  and 


Other. 


Pounds. 
112,816 
U0,013 
201,615 
138,066  , 
130,882120, 


Poundt, 
41,930,348 
55,252,503 
70,128,453 
87,164,212 
463, 777 


Pounii. 


Pimndt, 
1,276,586 
173,559 
228,208 
253,122 
1,666,004 


Pounds. 
40,653,762 
65,079,034 
60,000,250 
86,911,000 
118,807,773 


42,750 
76^875 


84,212 
89,924 


136,338,894 
107,138,265 
106,922,040 


146,702,377 
132,727, 


r,510 


196,970136,141,424 
846,638106,291,627 

 108,602,964 

143,288,402 
132,^3,574 


819,076 
2,418,975 
483,936 


PoMldt. 
4,795,108 
10,671,191 
9,333,125 
6,615,788 
2,004,309 

4,804,626 
7,370,561 
10,239,286 
7,256,230 
25,066,681 


PoiMidt. 


Pounds. 


160,702123,220,988 

 818,623 

r/,  886, 341 
97,296,499 
76,392,715 


106,06211 
64,249 

841,662 
89,090 


1, 284, 189 12L  986, 749^40,062, 606 
129,899 103,683,724 15,420,060 
196,499  77,689,842  4,700,443 

1,351,400  96,945,099  8,560,132. 
357,447  76,035,268  9,707,977 


70,232 
17,865 
49,107 
46,914 


50,919,960 
60,471,568 
62,738,042 
89,257,015 


1,483,280 
179,466 
199,004 
46,638 


40,436,670 
60,202,102 
62,539,038 
89,210,377 


9,844,285 
2,924,363 
11,513,334 
8,887,834 


Pounds. 
4,796,108 
10,67l'l01 
9,333,126 
6,616,788 
2,004,800 

4,304,626 
7,370,561 

10,289,286 
^266,230 

25,096^681 

40,062,606 
15,420,000 
4,700,443 
8,500,132 
9,707,977 

9,844,285 
2,924,363 
11,513,334 
3,387,834 


DENKARK. 


Year. 

Bacon  and 
ham. 

Year. 

Bacon  and 
ham. 

Year. 

Bacon  and 
Jiam. 

Year. 

Bacon  and 
ham. 

1805  

Pimndt. 
134,250,000 
164,400,000 
131,990,000 
128,530,000 
156,700,000 

1900.  

Poundt. 
137,160,000 
131,580,000 
156,040,000 
181,060,000 
202,820,000 

1906  

Powndt. 
183,818,007 
184,508,389 
227,063,893 
253,986,664 

1909  

Pounds. 

212,081,107 
208,403,034 
246,903,068 
263,466»676 

1896  

1901  

1906  

1910  

1897  

1902  

1907  

1911  

1898  

1903  

1906  

1889  

1904  
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Table  5. — DomesHe  exporU  of  live  meat  anlmdUf  meat,  and  meat  products  from  nine 
principal  eountriea,  by  year*— Continued. 

MEXICO. 


Live  animals. 


Ca^e. 


Swine. 


ICeat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total 
fetsand 


Beef  and  beef  prodaots. 


Deei, 
iraso, 
cuiuea, 

and 
frozen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

173 
4,600 

172 
4,600 

18,034 

6,413 
467 

4,460 
630 

18,034 

6,412 
467 
4,460 

680 

Number. 
164,138 
238,006 
318,633 
227,366 
160,038 

184,166 
107,684 
106,470 
213,008 
107,418 

00,182 
117,783 
46,000 
84,160 

136,061 
103,336 
170,242 
282,452 


Number. 
6,616 
5,861 
123,843 
68,804 
8,842 

18,886 
4,080 
6,821 
7,624 
848 

5,256 
20,700 

0,006 
86,407 

7,074 
26,070 

6,677 
23,000 


Number. 
8,686 
8,890 
8,810 
7;806 
8,376 

2,087 
8,727 
2,200 
1,888 
160 

440 

1,180 
8,687 
5,826 

4,805 
4,030 
4,566 
2,883 


Pound*. 
172,706 
942,063 
68,788 
02,710 
707,202 

71,264 
54,068 
64,212 
44,176 
65,707 

101,288 
170,743 
63,061 
28,378 

16,822 
1,680,831 
401,021 
100,000 


Pound*. 
130,868 
211,836 
86,806 
46,733 
566,068 

0,215 
8,330 
5,512 
615 
1,650 

80,584 
135,672 
1,060 
18,034 

6,408 
1,403 
6,313 
0,071 


Heat  and  meat  prodocta-'Continued. 


Y«Br. 

Kntton. 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
froien. 

Fats  and 
oOs. 

Other. 

Total. 

Meat, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frosen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

UQ6  

Pound*. 

Pounds. 
130,368 
211,825 
80,800 
45,732 
505,058 

0,216 
3,380 
6^512 
615 
1,560 

80,412 
130,082 
1,060 

Pound*. 

Pounds. 
130,368 
211,826 
36,806 
46,732 
666,068 

0,215 
8,336 
5,512 
616 
1,550 

80,412 
130,062 
1,080 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 
38,338 
81,188 
31,962 
46,978 
141,304 

68,040 
61,662 
48,700 
43,561 
64,288 

11,704 
44,171 
68,871 
0,454 

0,330 
1,670,429 
896,709 
00,638 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
33,338 
31,138 
81,082 
46,078 
125,300 

02,040 
51,652 
48,700 
43,561 
64,238 

2,852 
26,283 
10,033 
046 

4,650 
789,680 
74, 740 
40,727 

1807  

UBS  

im  

15,044 

1900  

1908  

19M  

1905  

0,358 
17,888 
51,038 

8,508 

4,780 
789,840 
321,000 
40,011 

MM7   

1,080 
036 
743 

0,332 

1,080 
036 
743 

0,332 

l»ll  

1912  
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Table  5.— Domestic  exporU  of  live  meat  animaUy  meat,  and  meat  products  from  nine 
principal  countries,  by  year»— 0)ntinued. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


Year. 

Live  animals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

TotaL 

Total  fats 
and  oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

TotaL 

Beef,  fresh, 

ohnied, 
and  frosen. 

Fats  and 

oils. 

Other. 

1805.... 
1806.... 
1807.... 
1808.... 
1809.... 

1900.... 
1901 

1902!!!! 

1903.... 

1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 

1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 

Number, 
183 
823 
407 
472 
507 

616 
290 
8,062 
866 

480 

605 
477 
822 

183 
299 
227 
871 

Number, 
11,685 
8,729 
8,000 
6,270 
4,362 

8,840 
8,668 
48,047 
21,763 

7,480 
11,729 
13,324 
13,762 

6,316 
6,987 
6,335 
7,909 

Number. 
129 
244 
217 
288 
183 

462 

75 
826 
266 

823 
288 
254 
248 

271 
630 
720 
606 

Poundt. 

156,675,680 
153,474,048 
191,196,600 
206,681,660 
238,388,868 

234,637,888 

236,206,255 
279,443,868 
302,073,867 

271,221,953 
222,037,688 
368,167,561 
306,063,891 

276,864,664 
343,114,018 
357,476,151 
296,189,083 

Poundt. 
29,549,530 
24,985,844 
34,764,912 
38,805,024 
37,046,272 

41,218,853 
37,683,120 
47,606,152 
44,470,272 

36,130,712 
35,721,280 
42,381,136 
46,467,904 

41,818,836 
54,401,872 
58,681,840 
46,601,968 

Pousidt. 
31,459,232 
38,454,048 
40,990,320 
60,266,384 
68,046,576 

77,065,904 
63,186,480 
80,634,736 
68,891,904 

66,219,296 
52,704,624 
68,402,768 
83,130,433 

78,420,884 
104,829,120 
100,342,800 

60,078,800 

Pounds, 
1,354,080 
3,902,144 
6,604,928 
10,680,880 
19,819,776 

34,099,663 
34,787,616 
33,248,680 
28,106,264 

19,818,840 
16,421,652 
28,538,944 
40,276,432 

89,217,020 
54,589,606 
57,093,844 
27,807,168 

Poumdt. 

29,618,720 
34,934,480 
84,743,400 
88,881,920 
87,036^440 

41,101,300 
87,560,830 
47,494,730 
44,467,280 

86,067,296 
35,168,000 
88,909,2<« 
41,686,320 

88,194,240 
48,207,040 
60,042,080 
40,697,760 

Poundt, 
686,433 
627,424 
642,903 
703,584 
801,800 

804,993 
838,544 
896,330 
829,860 

818,160 
1,115,073 

894,544 
1,817,680 

1,006,224 
1,532,884 
1,307,370 
1,178,872 

Year. 

Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 

Mutton. 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh, 

chilled, 
and 

frosen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Otta. 

TotaL 

Meat, 
fresh. 

tihiltod, 
and 

froien. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 

1900.... 
1901  . 
1902.!.! 
1903.... 

1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 

1906.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911 .... 

Poundt, 
120,807,680 
119,312,704 
144,657, 184 
140,875,600 
174,488,168 

161,729,760 
167,902,784 
191,378,666 
228,424,000 

209,261,472 
162,841,392 
187,600,448 
206,862,192 

186,991,840 
222,726,000 
227,865,344 
211,595,216 

Pounds. 
284,368 
700,448 
602,880 
285,712 
518,224 

843,920 
1,166,480 
1,241,968 

806,728 

601,806 
480,976 
725,536 
978,880 

490,784 
466,256 
1,956,752 
1,783,824 

Pounds. 
85,392 
29,680 
18,082 
6,944 
7,280 

219,620 
477,680 
460,616 
870,884 

879,668 
286,496 
580,160 
792,176 

171,186 
136,976 
1,229,312 
1,222,032 

Poundt. 
80,800 
10,864 
23,512 
18,104 
30,833 

26,992 
72,800 
110,432 
12,993 

7,616 

836 
1,844 

96,096 
175, 96^ 
431,680 
832,528 

Poundt. 
218,176 
669,904 
462,886 
265,664 
490,112 

697,406 
616,000 
661,920 
422,852 

204,624 
144,480 
145,040 
185,860 

823,662 

163,328 
305,760 
229,264 

Pownds. 

4,124,400 

6,006,848 

6,046,216 

6,253,964 

6,885,890 

4,977,764 
8,952,511 
6,188,508 
4,453,335 

6,149,877 
6,060,696 
11,438,809 
1^,063,387 

10,961,656 
15,603,643 
18,311,355 
15,681, 193 

Poundt, 


Poundt, 

Pottiidf. 

4,124,400 

5.006,848 

5,046,216 

6,253,964 

6,385,800 

4,977,764 
8,952,511 
6, 188,508 
4,452,235 

4,027,800 
4,518,984 
6,029,433 
7,186,031 

6.372,993 
8,425.426 

9,570,776 
8,873,278 

1,076,768 
078,482 
1,997,856 
2,995,216 

2,161,364 

1,148,336 
1,422,400 
1, 136,240 

44,800 
668,280 
8,411,520 
4,080^240 

8,528,000 
6,018,880 
7,318,080 
6,671,680 
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Table  5. — Domestic  exports  of  live  meat  animals,  m^atj  and  m^at  products  frtm  nine 
principal  countries,  by  year«— Continued. 


RUSSIA. 


Year. 


Live 


Cattie. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Meat  and  meat  prodnets. 


TotaL 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
ftesh, 
diilled, 

and 
frozen. 


Fats  and 
oUs. 


Other. 


1595. 
1896. 
1807. 
18d8. 
1890. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1007. 
1006. 

1900. 
1010. 
1011. 
1012. 


Number. 

8,163 
11,522 

8,165 
11,250 

0,543 

8,222 
6,106 
6,836 
4,461 

6,784 
11,240 
6,155 
8,816 

3,206 
2,831 
4,870 
3,858 


Number, 
104,560 
75,428 
65,458 
106,277 
100,106 

54,067 
84, 144 
18,243 
61,530 
35,504 

26,044 
42,226 
41,605 
12,564 

10,301 
15,467 
13,431 
26,285 


820115, 


Number. 
82, 

78,631 
72,786 
65,303 
64,  M7 


Pounds. 
~  088,760 
13:337,606 
15,128,363 
13,600,826 
0,675,128 


66,535 

72,06131 
72,201 


17,022,020 
^,190,204 
.663,433 
32.301.380 
-1,103,020 


64,258127, 
106,684  30, 
73,731 
81,^"- 


,33520, 


,616,003 
1,326,266 
1,222,876 
1,070,487 


00,725 
70,586 
70,880 
106,211 


20,446,402 
40,000,000 
43,803,024 
56,468,251 


Pounde. 

1,620,265 
853,688 
586,603 
700,062 
468,102 


1,182,020 
8,187.678 
1,626,810 
1,312,701 

1,773,310 
033,760 
885,125 
295,800 

706,081 
1,166,876 
003,308 
304,407 


Pounds. 
018,581 
648,075 
266,073 
53,554 
65,300 

80,241 
20,764 
36,581 
04,704 
116,428 

269,654 

70,312j 
608,645 
06,67<' 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 
018,581 
548,075 
266,073 
53,554 
65,300 

80,241 
20,764 
36,581 
04,794 
116,428 

260,654 
70,312 

608,645 
96,674 

04,038 

177,783 
10,882 
61,750 


Pounds. 


Year. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 


Mutton. 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
fresh, 
chnied, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Meat, 
ftwh, 
chUled, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oUs. 


Other. 


1805. 

mn. 

1808. 
1890. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 

1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Pounds. 

3,200,454 

2,867,618 

8,501,007 

3,507,342 

2,806,000 

2,004,758 
2,310,320 
1,034,267 
1,018,756 
056,066 

874,580 
832,400 
614,784 
351,730 

404,606 
617,818 
361,453 
300,066 


Pounds. 

6,226,575 

4,680,070 

7,098,175 

8,113,033 

5,355,040 

7,244,537 
14,017,125 
18,017,576 
15,325,310 
12,874,033 

11,478,066 
15,460,020 
12,178,130 
0,482,301 

13,013,287 
23,471,188 
25,635,213 
20,006,734 


Pounds. 
4,108,742 
2.150, 145 
3,601,378 
6,160.509 
4,283,642 

5,001,684 
7,282,707 
10,272,058 
6,801,605 
6,150,077 

5,171,678 
6,583,544 
6,020,971 
5,825,600 

6,557,808 
7,067,410 
5,088, 152 
0,091,181 


Pounds. 
710,684 
304,713 
820,530 
656,406 
402,703 

482,008 
1,162,166 
8,151,007 
1,532,016 
1,106,273 

1,503,665 
863,457 
276,480 
100,126 

612,043 
080,003 
883,536 
342,747 


Pounds. 
1,317,149 
3,225,221 
3,176,267 
1,206,026 
668,614 

1,660,855 
5,572,262 
4,504,421 
6,001,608 
5.517,783 

4,802.713 
8,022,028 
5,871,688 
3,457,656 

6,7^,046 
15,414,676 
18.763,525 
10,662,806 


Pounds. 
4,734,140 
5,240,034 
4,262,118 
1,025.097 
1,445,780 

8,502,400 
10.832,086 
11,675,000 
15,052,511 
14,157,373 

14,004,613 

13,053,625 
11,821,308 
11,030,683 

15,033,460 
15,742,220 
17,787,306 
26,000,8U 


Pottfult. 

3,851,273 
4,475,288 
3,148,006 
1,210,044 
676,260 

606,700 
1,833,731 
2,355, 116 
5,312,689 
3,074,716 

4,282,006 
2,631,001 
1,852,442 
1,400,663 

2,367,302 
1,672,348 
2,428,261 
11,310,440 


Pounds. 


Pounds, 
882,867 
765,646 

1,113,153 
715,053 
760, 5U 

7,065.700 
8,000,255 
0,310,803 
10,630,822 
11,082,657 

10,711,707 
11,321,724 
0,068,866 
0,630,020 

12,666,167 
14,060,872 
15,350,135 
14,600.362 
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Table  5. — Domestic  exports  of  live  meat  animals ,  meat,  and  meat  vroducls  from  nine 
principal  countries,  by  years — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Year 
ending 
June 


Llve  animals. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef.fresh. 

chilled, 
and  frozen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


1806.. 
1806., 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1800.. 

1000.. 
1001., 
1902.. 
1003., 
1004.. 

1006.. 
1006., 
1007. 
1008. 

1900. 
1010. 
1011. 
1013. 

1013. 
1014. 
1016. 


JVuni- 

bar. 
831,732 
873,461 
303,190 
430,355 
880,400 

307,386 
460,218 
803,884 
402,178 
693,400 

667,806 
684,230 
433,051 
340,310 

307,642 
130,430 
160,100 
106,606 

34,714 
18,376 
6,484 


ber. 
405,748 
401,665 
344,130 
109,690 
143,386 

135,773 
397,935 
358,730 
176,961 
301,313 

368,365 
142,600 
135,344 
101,000 

67,666 
44,617 
131,401 
167,363 

187,133 
153,608 
47,313 


ber, 
7,130 
31,040 
38,761 
14,411 
33,031 


Poundt. 
1,530,608,206 
1,663,316,454 
1,017,546,223 
2,246,559,691 
2,310,666,932 


Pounds. 


Pounde. 
693,146,436 
678,557,020523,473, 
770,394,084  


Pwndt. 
432,836,352191,838,487 
,783,335 
607;986;9e3»6,395,930 
—  066274,788,074 

626382,139,974256; 


1802, 


61, 

33,318 
8,368 
4,031 
6,345 

44,496 

69,170 
34,363 
30,818 


,318,623,379 
2,183,715,720 
1,944,588,339 
1.602,258,417 
1.818,356,335 

1,804,566,011 
2,206,523,831 
1,968,402,278 
1,828,009,738 


037,797,1901680,421,056 
074,613,308  636,144, 626  . 

007, 380. 784  674, 384, 723  320, 078, 609  340, 
860, 917, 387|705, 104, 773  351, 748, 333 
738, 623, 584  596, 254, 520  301, 824, 473 
654, 455. 67l!546, 055, 244  254, 705, 963 
812, 374. 102  663, 147,005  200, 679, 6n 


Pounds, 
114,100,604 
162,768,362 
104,867,802 
222,630,880 
—,474,000 


Pounds. 
127,807,261 
134,021,603 
123,673,160 
83,013,101 
86,530,661 


fe [,772,063 
7,013,650 
013,233,674 


18,655 
4,410 
8,651 

10,088 

16,832 
10,122 
7,709 


1,483,783,815 
1,037,020,185 
1,103,170,323 
1,356,550,838 

1,106,548,040 
1,114,746,297 
1,544,253,039 


1,026,691 
243,809,001 
178,333,100 
161,024,915 130; 
248,245,364 


105,179,423 
109,647,438 
116,096.047 
130,334,366 
116,333,160 


828,823,278675,874,718 
063  732,884,572 
659680,752,430 
679,303,478  301 


336,486,668^316,638,401 
368, 054, 337  319, 019, 405i  146; 
381,651,603338,593,524 
"-,164,105306,876,839 


133,760,740 
'46,810,040 
79,506,304 
71,273,534 


332132, 


766,689,099  418,844, 
622,951,535  286,205,874 
687,180,373  265,923,083 
765,674,770233,034,636 


605,114,023 
629,702,468 
620,365,128394; 


1,052,671 
75,729,666 
43,610,731 
15,364,820169, 


236,207,071 
168,890,299 
172,304,999 
■n,545,968 


69,684,500 
61,675,900 
61,106,253 
49,114,338 


170,206.230 
151,313,009 
^-,990,962170; 


7,862,388 
6,394,404 
n,440,934 


130,148,676  33,607,3<S7 
118,080,898  36,730,707 
117,432,024  107,118,004 


Meat  and  meat  products — Ck>ntinuod. 


Year 

finding 

June 
30- 


Mutton. 


1805. 
1806. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 

m: 

1906. 
1907. 

1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 

1912. 
1913. 
1014. 


Pounds. 
501,440 
422,950 
361.055 
820,169 
379,  " 


nor 


773,760 
691. 121 
430,351 
6,144, 


0201, 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pounds. 
1,006,175,606 
1,140,420,336 
1,300,248,286 
1,665,800,467 
*  -'^•1,143,107 


Pounds. 
818,581 
744,666 
1,306,424 
13,324,285 
41,310,364 


,80635, 


1,543,664, 
1,468,130,721 30; 
1,340,766,171 
,044,704,605 


466.2561,140,061,686 
640,837 1,231,067,048 
616,3451,467,106,128 
822,9981,369,836,887 


0401 


1,185, 
,1,498,674 
■1,989,473 
2,160,*"* 

3,606,543 


,380,153,735 
1,054,001,761 
708,343,627 
880,356,711 

  1,073,606,782 

5,366,010^  085,850,062 
4,685,406  022,747,021 
3,877,4131,107,660,630 


Pork, 
fresh, 
chlUed, 

and 
frozen. 


,046,905 
1,738,586 
44,171,674 
20,966,113 


18,633,820 
14,946,284 
13,444,438 
11,467,779 

16,374,468 
9,555,315 
1,040,278 
1,355,378 

2,697,880 
3,457,997 
3,668,020 
8,908,193 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Poundt. 
470,045,083616, 
515,788.768 
675,528,102 
715, 157, 310  938;  427; 
718,137,403 


667,354,003 
617,108,386 
660,200,484 
403,430,756 


664,128, 
612,104, 
743,752,658 
629,320,135 


Other. 


Pounds. 
1,310,092 
623,886,911 
732,416,670 
038,427,872 
925,005,430 


850,363,898 
820,283,749 
736,304,013 
530,397,636 


838566,: 


,318,978 
877  504,846,787 
709,999,032 
629,037,973 


605,356,735  617,422,532 
630,482,628  514,863,808 
364,061,236  343,142,113' 
614,875,374  364, 124,050  44, 


606,128,802474,780,070 
664,965,448  418,435,637 
61 1,615, 570  40»,  463, 431 
602,933,104,600,719,333 


Unidentified  meat  and  moat  products. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Meat, 

fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frozen. 


Pounds. 


Fats 
and 
oils. 


Pounds. 


9,799,106 
7,137,297 
5,364,648 

5,563,349 
6,061,508 
7,926,786 
8,000,973 

8,367,495 
8,538,058 
40,491,212' 
^^730, 370 


44,632,917 
34,214,709 
36,101,771 
37,834,084 


Other. 


Pounds. 


9,799,106 
7,137,207 
6,264,64«» 

5,662,340 
6,061,508 
7,93B,7«6 
8,000,073 

8,867,495 
8,538,a'>8 
40,491,212 
44,730,370 

44,532,017 
34,214,700 
36,101,771 
37,834,034 
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Table  6. — Domestic  exports  of  live  meat  animals,  meatj  and  meat  products  from  nine 
principal  countries,  by  years — Continued. 

URUGUAY: 


Year. 

Live  snimals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

CatdA. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Total. 

Total 
iiiitsand 
oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

Total. 

Beef, 
fresh. 

chilled, 
and 

frozen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

Number, 
96,387 
154,017 
88,713 
30,843 
24,672 

60,572 
42,684 
56,606 
80,809 
06,830 

46,130 
87,528 
88,039 
171,390 

202,858 
143,934 

Num- 
ber. 
236,181 
404,679 
215, 132 
114,963 
71,860 

60,068 
97,040 
163,333 
206,868 
160,391 

120,747 
180,221 
210,250 
223,673 

267.306 
203,888 

Num- 
ber. 
4,025 
6,403 
3,652 
1,113 
197 

343 
68 
428 
237 
1,091 

2,260 
1,046 
1,011 
584 

1,347 
576 

Pound*. 
168,106,441 
170, 109, 787 
138,006,466 
146,603,536 
106,317,670 

164,287,516 
136,118,060 
129,428,608 
171,975,561 
189,818,966 

150,136,130 
154,046,960 
162,796,834 
163,636,008 

176,484,066 
208,963,473 

Pounda. 
45,518,173 
46,662,269 
36,357,488 
32,960,649 
34,112,010 

36,142,262 
31,888,968 
33,733,228 
39,721,149 
46/407,452 

34,024,392 
33, 188,516 
35, 167,473 
35,976,203 

36,690,164 
41,679,788 

166,827,219 
168,663,682 
137,227,249 
145,640,037 
164,073,218 

163,010,123 
134,622,628 
127,686,607 
165,341,746 
177,326,459 

130,466,222 
140,268,266 
136,076.226 
135,067,692 

143,525,880 
156,888,714 

"ounos. 

4C5I8JI73 
46,662,289 
38,357,488 
32,960,649 
34,112,010 

36,142,262 
31,888,958 
33,733,228 
39,721,149 
46,407,452 

34,024,392 
33, 188,516 
35,167,473 

121,901,313 
100,869,761 
112,579,388 
129,961,208 

126,867,881 
102,733,670 
93,963,379 
125,620,597 
130,919,007 

96,435,161 
107,079,750 
100,90R,753 

99,092,380 

108,835,716 
115,206,920 

1888  

1902 

19D«  

1906 

6,660 

1907  

1906  

35,975,203 

36,600,164 
41,679,788 

1909 

1910.  ... 

77,444 

320,389 

38 

184,097,610 

39,772,406 

124,097,910 

39,772,408 

84,326,502 

Year. 

Meat  and  meat  products.— Continued. 

Kutton. 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
fnwen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

Total. 

Meat, 

fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
froKen. 

Fats 
and  oils. 

Other. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounda. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
1,278,222 
1,546,205 
869,216 
1,063,499 
1,244,452 

1,277,393 
1,495,452 
1,741,901 
6,630,901 
12,489,883 

19,028,919 
11,481,828 
18,983,195 
23,350,096 

23,343,742 
88,976,971 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,278,222 
1,546,205 
889,216 
1,063,499 
1,244,452 

1,277,393 
1,495,452 
1,741,901 
6,619.437 
12,446,894 

13,696,351 
7,667.519 
6,719,269 
8,008,800 

10,733,042 
18, 196, 120 

1898  

1903  

2,914 
2,844 

1,358 
4,687 
220 
3,373 

3,968 
7,738 

2,914 
2,844 

1,368 
4,687 
220 
3,373 

3,968 
7,738 

11,464 
42,789 

5,330,568 
3.914,309 
12,263,936 
16,341,227 

12,610,700 
20,780,851 

19M  

1906 

641,631 
2,291,179 
7,736,193 
6,114,037 

0,610,466 
8,092,060 

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1912  

3,309,030| 

66,690,570 

46,019,786 

11,670,784 

38825^—16  ^15 
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Table  6. — Percentage  of  domestic  exj9ort$  from  the  United  States  of  live  m£at  animals, 
meat,  and  m^at  products  consigned  to  principal  countries,  by  fiscal  years. 


Exporting  country,  im- 
porting country,  pe- 
riod, and  year. 


United  States  exporting 
to— 

Austria-Hungary : 

18»5-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  


1911  

1912  

1913  

Belgium: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

British  South  Africa: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  


1911  

1912  

1913  

British  West  Indies: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  


1911..  

1912  

1913  

Canada: 

1895-1904... 
1905-1909... 
1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Cuba: 

1895-1904... 
1905-1909. . . 
1910  


1911  

1912  

1913  

Denmark: 
1895-1954. 
1905-1909. 
1910  


1911  

1912  

1913  

France: 

189,5-1904. 
19<>5  ItWlO, 
1910  


Live  ani- 
mals. 


P.ct  P.ct 


0.7 
1.6 
.2 

1.6 
9.0 


3. 


3.  4  22. 6  10. 


41.7 


7. 4  82. 1 

5. 3  64.  4 
6.  4  77. 8 
47. 3  93. 6 

13.0 
14.1 
1 


P.ct  P.ct  P.ct  p.ct  p.ct  p.ct  p.ct 


11.3 
2.8 

1.0 
.3 
1.5 

43.8 
29.  f> 
71.8 

93.8 
89.1 
72.7 


Meat  md  meat  products. 


.2 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


0.7 

0.3 

1.3 

.9 

.1 

0) 

1.4 

-2 

1.2 

1.3 

.3 

.5 

4.5 

1.3 

4.4 

2.4 

2.3 

1.8 

3.5 

2.3 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

.4 

1.2 

.2 

.4 

.  1 

.3 

_  2 

.  4 

A 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.5 

1,0 

.3 

1.1 

.4 

1.6 

.3 

2.1 

.2 

2.2 

.2 

2.2 

.5 

.7 

.9 

.5 

1.8 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

1.  1 

l.l 

1.8 

1.6 

3.5 

.3 

3.3 

.4 

6.6 

.6 

5.3 

.7 

5.9 

1.1 

7.0 

1.6 

2.0 

1.3 

2.8 

2.4 

2,2 

2.6 

1.8 

3.0 

1.3 

2.4 

1.2 

3.2 

3.H 

1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

.8 

1.41 

I. 

J-  c 


0) 


Pxt  P.ct  p.ct  P.ct  P. a  Pxt  P.Ct  P,Ci  P,Ct 

0.4  . 

.6  . 


7.8... 
7. 2  - . . 
7.9... 

3. 1  -  - . 
2. 8  n5.5 
3.0  39.2 

3.  6  45.  9 
3.  8  57. 8 
2.  5  79. 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


V 


.3 
1.0 
7.5 

15.2 


2.  K  34. 3 

3.  6  23.  6 

3.1 
3.7  1.0 
7. 0  '22, 6 


.6 
.4 

2.0 

.1 


5.3 
4.7 
2.5 

3.9 

3.7 
3.5 


ITnidentifled 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


*2  « 


5.3S9.8 

4. 1  12. 
2.3  3.2 

3.5  2.0 

4.2  3.2 
3.7  3.7 


1.2 
1.1 
1.2 

1.0 
1.0 

2.7*1.4 


1.3  3.8 

1.4  4.4 

2.0,  5.5 


4.6'  2.8  28.3 


9.1  4.6 


1.5  .2 

2.l|  .6 
1.21  (1) 

■.9  (») 
.9  .1 


17.3 


5.4 

4,7 

5.5 
7.7 


(0 

.S{36.9 
.229.8 


4.0 


1  Jjwa  than  0.05  per  cent. 


> 1901-1904. 


«  1907-1909. 
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Table  6. — Percentage  of  domegtic  exports  from  the  United  States  of  live  meat  animals, 
meat,  and  meat  products  consigned  to  principal  countries,  by  fiscal  years— Contd. 


Exporting  country,  Ira- 
porting  country,  pe- 
riod, and  year. 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

S 

% 

.a 

1 

o 

o 

1 

1 

3 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

c 
B 

"5 

Porlc  and  iwrk 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

o 

i 

ii 

P.ct 

i 

1 

1 

0 

Pxt 
0.5 
.5 
.5 

9.4 
11.9 

8.0 

9.0 
9.6 
9.9 

2.4 
1.5 
1.8 

2.0 

2!o 

2,2 

2.0 
1.3 

0 
H 

1, 

■a  £ 

1* 

0 

0 

i 

m 

a 

0 

3 

«  S 
9 

0 

1 

1 

1 

-•  

United  States  exporting 
to— 

VYan  ce — Cont  inued . 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P,ct 

P.ct 

I.  8 
3.3 
2.6 

13.1 
14. 1 
14.0 

18.0 
16.0 
17.6 

.6 
.9 
.6 

1.3 
1.1 
1.6 

8.0 
9.1 
8.2 

II.  8 
12.4 
11.4 

1.8 
1.0 

P.ct 
2.5 
4.2 
3.7 

26.8 
26.5 
24.0 

27.8 
25.5 
27.6 

.7 
.8 
.7 

1.2 
.8 
1.0 

17.3 
17.4 
14.2 

18.0 
19.4 
17.4 

2.6 
1.3 

P.cf 
1.8 
3.2 
4.7 

8.1 
9.5 
12.5 

13.3 
11.8 
14.4 

.4 
.8 
.5 

1.0 
1.1 
.5 

14.1 
16.1 

18.0 

26,9 

32!  0 

30.0 

2.4 
1.4 

Pxt 
2.6 
4.3 
6.1 

IS.  5 
16.1 
20.0 

17.9 
13.4 
16.3 

1.3 
1.5 
.8 

1.5 

1.5 
.6 

40.1 

33.7 
31.8 

41.0 
41.1 

38.7 

6.1 

2.5 

Pxt 

Pxt 
1.7 
3.2 
2.1 

15.4 
16.4 
13.3 

18.4 
16.3 
17.8 

.6 
.9 

.6 

1.4 

1.1 
1.8 

5.3 
5.8 
3.5 

6.6 
8.1 

8.0 

1.6 

.  8 

Pxt 

.3 
.1 

.2 
.4 

Pxt 
2.6 
4.1 
3.1 

29.6 
31.3 
25.8 

31.2 
28.9 
30. 2 

.5 
!5 
.6 

1.1 

.5 
1.1 

9.4 
10.0 
6-6 

10  3 
13*2 
12.5 

1.4 

.7 

Pxt 

0.6 
2.1 
.7 

4.5 
1.6 
.2 

.5 

.5 
1. 1 

.7 
1.3 
.6 

1.8 
1.8 
2.8 

2.1 
1.7 
.4 

1.3 

i;6 
1.9 

1.7 
.9 

Pxi 
2.9 
5.3 
6.8 

2.5 
(') 
37.3 

38.9 
33.8 
28.4 

P.ct 

Pxt 

P.ct 
2.0 
5.3 
6.8 

2.5 
(I) 
37.3 

38.9 
33.8 
^4 

1912  

Gemiuny: 

1S95-1904  

1905-1909  

- ' 

. ... 

Italy: 

1911  

Netherlands: 

lK95-19fM  

1905-1909  

.... 

4.6 
2^3 
21^4 

24.9 
25]  3 
20.9 

. ... 

.. .. 

4.8 
2.3 
21.4 

24.9 

25.3 
20.9 

1911  

NorwayandSweden: 
L*®5-1904  

1911  

.... 

Norway: 

1895  1904  

.8 
1.3 

1.8 
1.6 
1.3 

1.0 
2.2 

2.0 
1.8 
1.5 

1.5 
3.9 

4.6 
4.8 

4.7 

2.  7 
a  2 

6.1 
5.3 
5.1 

1.2 

2.5 

3.6 
4.4 
4.1 

.4 
.4 

1.0 
.9 
.8 

.3 
.4 

.7 
.7 
.6 

.6 
.3 

1.4 

1.1 
1.1 

1911  

Sweden : 

1895-1904  

.4 
.4 

.6 
.6 
.5 

.1 
.4 
.2 

.2 
.1 
.1 

.4 
.5 

.5 
.6 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.2 
(0 
.1 

.5 
.8 

.9 
1.4 
1.4 

.1 

.3 
.2 

.3 

.9 
1.4 

1.2 
1.8 
1.6 

.3 

.5 
.3 

A 
.  2 

'Si 

.4 
.1 

.4 
.4 
.3 

.2 
.4 
.2 

.1 

0) 

.2 

.2 

.3 
.3 
.2 

.6 

.7 
.6 

.5 

.2 
.7 
.  2 

.1 

.... 

1911...  

1912  

1913  

Rus^^ia: 

1895-1904..  

".'i 
1.6 

2.8 
2. 2 

2A 

.i 
1.6 

2.8 
2.2 
2.1 

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1  Less  than  0.06  per  omt. 
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Table  6. — Percentage  of  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  of  live  meat  animaiSf 
meat,  and  rneat  products  consignea  to  principal  countries ,  by  fiscal  years^-Ckmtd. 


Bxportlng  country,  im- 
porting country,  pe- 
riod, and  year. 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

o 

i 

QQ 

4> 

i 

QQ 

t 

Total  l^ts  and  Oils. 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

1 

Fork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentiftod 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

t 
H 

^**andfro«Bn!'*^' 

Fats  and  oils. 

O 

-3 

j 

1 

Fats  and  oils. 

o 

1 

c 

1 
1 

i 

Fats  and  olto. 

1 

o 

United  States  exporting 
to- 
Spain: 

1805-1904  

Pxt 

Pxt 

Pxt 

.3 

.2 
.2 
.2 

Pxt 

(') 

0) 

Pxt 

P,ct 

Pxt 

P.ct 

Pxt 

Pxt 

P.et 

Pxt 

Pxt 

Pxt 

P,et 

Pxt 

Pxi 
.4 

0) 
4.3 

5.1 
5.1 

5.5 

1905-1909  

(•) 
4.3 

5.1 

1911  

1912  

1913  

5.5 

Switzerland: 

1905-1909  

1  " 

1910  

1912 

1913  

United  Kingdom: 
1805-1904  

80.6 
76.0 
87.6 

87.6 
72.9 
7.2 

72.3 
60.7 
1.9 

30i5 
12.0 
1.1 

.9 
1.0 

.... 

68.1 
55.3 
64.6 

42.6 
42.2 
40.8 

30.3 
31.1 
37.2 

27.8 
27.3 
26.6 

62.7 
53.1 
43.1 

27.8 
18.9 
13.6 

99.8 
98.0 
98.5 

87.6 
58.1 
L7 

16.6 
21.6 

ao.7 

11.7 
12.3 
10.8 

5il 
41.4 

3&2 

32.4 
29.5 
27.7 

43.'i 
36.4 

32.6 
30.2 
10.1 

56.9 

56.7 
6L8 

» 

L6 

36.0 

73.4 
77.5 
80.5 

72.4 
7a7 
60.3 

12.2 
&2 

lao 

5.8 
6.4 
7.5 

12.2 
6.2 

lao 

5.8 
6.4 
7.6 

1905-1909  

LI 

1.0 

35.4 
44.4 

3Z5 
31.5 
30.2 

1910  

1911  

48.9 
48.9 
46.8 

5.6 

37.3 
3a8 

1912  

1913  

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Tabls  7. — Percentage  of  the  total  domestic  exporte  from  nine  principal  countries  of  live 
meat  animals,  meat,  and  m£at  prodv/As  contributed  hy  each  country,  by  years. 


Expwting  oountTy, 
pMiiod,  and  year. 


1906-1909., 

mo  

mi  

©12  

1895-1901.. 
1905-1909.. 

mo  

mi  

1912  

Canada: 

1%85-19(M.. 
19QS-1909.. 
1910  

mi  

1912  


IflK-lSOi. 
1905-1909. 

mo...... 

1911  

1912  

Mexico: 

1SS95-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

V«w  Zealand: 

199&-1954. 

1908-1909. 

1910  

1911  

1912...... 


1885-1904.. 
1905-1908.. 

1910  

1911  

1912..  

T  'oitad  States: 
19S6-1904.. 

1905-  1909.. 
1910..-..-. 

1911  

1912  , 

Unigiiay: 
lM-1904,. 

1906-  1909.. 

1910  

1911  

1912  


21.7 
12. 9  H.  2 
12.3 
23. 
32. 


Live  anl- 


PM  P.ct  P.ct  P.ci  P.ct  P.et  P.ct  P.ct  Pxi 


15. 
17. 
21. 
15.8 
7,6 


0  30. 


17.7 
10.3 
20. 5 
21.  (> 
34.9 


37. 
45. 
19.1 
19.0 
13.1 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


1.0  11.2 


19. 1 
28. 
;il.9 
31. 


5  11.0  10.  C 


5.6  69,5 
3. 8  06. 7 
3.1|S7.R 
2. 5  SI. 5 
3.8  81,5 


7  22. 


0  19. 
19.3 


4. 

8.' 
22.614.' 


6. 6  13, 9 
12,8 
19. 
I  S.  3 

9. 


1.7 

27.0  1.0 

41.0, 

38.1  ,0 
1  (') 


17.9 


17,1  17.220.2 
2  34,1  M.  51 
515.547.209.820.3 


215. 


6.8 

(•) 

7.1 

7.9 
10.7 
8.  1 


8. 

10^0  54.2  79.4 


58.0  80.4  32. 


8,  2 13. 1 


7.G 
0.9 

14.515.910.5  13. 
12.1 


14.015.9 
15.9 


1 60.; 


(') 

3.6 
3.8 
6.4 
4.2 
4.0 

.1 

\\ 
.1 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


19.1 
15.3 

20,0 
12.5  26. 1 


15. 1  21. 8 


3  70.9  50.7^3.3  46.2 
2^451. 8  77.7  41. 732.8  52. 


10.9  27.9 
30.5  13.7  35.0 


:i0.9.'>7.3  IH.7 
;i2.6  01,9  16.  1 
35. 1  m.  \  14.2 


3. 8  13. 3 


3.0 


9.5 
10.3 
9.5 
7.5! 


9. 4  29. 7 
4. 9  29. 
1.0  30. 


0) 


11. 


.0 


38.4 
4: 
2 


8. 8  40. 0 
0. 

5 

59.0 
54.4 


P.ct  P.ct 
17. 5 
34 


31.6 

16.4 
21.6 

;i2.o 

23.9 
23.6 


3  45. 4 
42.3 
:W.3 
19.1 


8  43.3 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


(') 

0.1 
.2 

.0 
.4 

6.2 
6. 
5. 1 
5.0 
4.4 

9.5 
13.5 
20.9 
20.1 


18.3 


P,ct  p.ct  P.ct 


O.S 
8.4 
7,4 
16.1 
0. 


.8 

,8 

.2  12.2 
.  1  12.0 
.  l|  8.9 


2.  4  70. 1 
2. 1  ,58. 6 
2.0.65.8 


10.1 

10. 

8.0 

8. 

7.0 

15.4 

22.9 
33. 
35. 6 


32.0 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


P.ct  P.ct 
19.0  55.9 
29,4.>3.3 
47.3 

:>2,8 
32.3  35.6 


41. 
12. 
10. 2 
18.4 
13.9 


3  13. 


12.5 
4 
4.3 
1.2 
4.0 


(0 

7.2 
10. 1 

7.9 
6.3 
5.5 


83.  .5176. 6  99. 7  74.1 


.2  79.4j61.6  99,7|66.2 
.3  70.9  10. 3I9S.  4  .55.5 
A7Z.  1,13.3!9(».  1  52. 
.7  74.8  18.8  99.5  57. 


11. 

11.4 
6.8 
7.1 
9.1 

4.0 

6.6 

17.5 
1 

15.5 


3  42. 


3 
7.6 
3,2 
4.0 
11.7 


4  30. 


4.2 
10. 
10. 
1.5.6  34.2 
40.5 


P.ct.  P.et 

 15.3 

 21.0 

 2ry.% 

 ,^.0 

 31.6 


....'45.8 
....'17.1 
....'20.2 
... .122.9 
....19.1 


 !13.8 

 iI9.4 

5.7 
1.6 
6,2 


100.0 
IW.O 
100.0 
0 
0 


9  100. 
2100. 


0) 
.5 

7.8 
7.8 
5.6 
4.8 
4,8 

8.2 
13.5 
8.2 
8.4 
8.0 


4.4 

9.6 
23.6 
24.4 

4.1 


4.6 
11.6 
10.6 
9.9 
6.3 


i  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  8. — Beef,  mvUon,  porky  and  their  products,  arid  fats  arid  oils  as  percentages  of 
total  domestic  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  nine  principal  couTiXries,  by  years. 


Exporting  country, 
period,  and  ye&r. 


Pwoentage  of  total  domestio  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from 
each  country  during  the  specified  period  or  year. 


Beef  and 

beef 
products. 


I. 


Pork  and 

pork 
products. 


Unidenti- 
fied meat 
ttid  meat 
products. 


Fats  and  olis. 


Total,  all  countries: 

189&-1904  

190&-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Argentina: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Australia: 

1895-1904  

1905.1009.  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Canada: 

1805-1904  

1905-1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  , 

1913  

Denmark:* 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Mexico: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  , 

1910  

1911  , 

1912  

New  Zealand: 

1805-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

Russia: 

1805-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  , 

1911  

1912  

United  States: 

1895-1904  

1905-1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

Uruguay: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1912  


P.ct. 
68. 1 
67.0 
72.8 
69.7 
70.0 

79.1 
86.1 
85.2 

84.7 
85.0 
86.6 

65.5 
66.8 
70.0 
64.9 
71.0 

98.8 
99.0 
97.1 

99.7 
97.0 
95.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

35.2 
35.3 
90.9 
98.7 
90.1 

83.0 
84.4 
83.0 
84.4 

94.1 
96.5 
97.1 
98.0 
99.3 

59.3 
51.3 
49.0 
42.4 

43.5 
41.9 
43.2 

75.7 
78.3 
79.0 
78.4 


P.ct. 
36.4 
40.0 
45.6 
45.0 
42.7 

58.2 
71.6 
76.5 

76.6 
79.4 
84.4 

63.0 
52.9 
62.0 
58.8 
62.1 

8.3 
2.1 
2.6 

1.6 
3.3 
7.7 


7.5 

.6 

24.4 

27.3 
80.6 
23.2 

1.1 
.0 
.4 

0) 
.1 

8a7 

32.3 
27.6 
22.3 

17.2 
14.2 
13.5 

98.1 
84.9 
70.9 
07.4 


P,et, 
22.8 
25.2 
29.6 
29.0 
28.4 

37.3 
57.7 
60.7 

61.4 
04.4 

71.0 

28.6 
20.0 
22.6 
24.5 
33.6 

2.8 
1.7 
2.1 

1.5 
1.2 
3.4 


8wO 
13.0 
16.4 

9.6 


20.8 
17.1 
12.3 
7.9 

4.7 
3.4 
3.0 

73.8 
63.2 
56.5 
45.8 


11.4 
12.8 
17.7 
14.8 
12.7 

38.1 
23.3 
17.3 

16.2 
12.9 
8.8 

24.6 
39.9 
39.2 
29.2 
27.2* 

.1 
.1 
.1 

'\ 

.1 


73.0 
68.3 
63.7 
71.0 

11.8 
2L3 
1.6 
.9 
.0 


(») 
.2 
.2 

.3 
.4 
.4 


3.2 
4.0 
1.8 


Hi 


HI 


.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.7 
1.2 

88. 9 
84.0 
81.6 

93.9 
81.6 
84.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

04.8 
57.2 
.1 
.2 
9.3 

.8 
.2 
.0 
.0 

48.6 
46.8 

68.7 
58.6 
52.4 

69.2 
67.3 
68.3 
73.8 

79.2 
82.5 
82.9 


S 


.2 
.9 
.6 
.9 
.7 

88.2 
83.4 
79.1 

93.0 
81.3 
84.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


.8 
.2 
.4 
.5 

43.7 
44.2 

56.2 
56.5 
61.8 

38.9 
33.8 
33.2 
30.6 

35.2 
35.2 
36.6 


P.ct. 
2.2 
3.3 
6.9 
6.8 
7.4 

3.7 
5.1 
7.2 

7.2 
7.7 
6.8 

12.1 
6.0 
7.7 

10.3 
9.6 

7.7 
13.8 
15.^ 

4.6 

15.0 
7.3 


36.2 
35.8 
99.9 
98.7 
90.1 

2.3 
4.2 
6.1 
6.2 

88.6 
60.0 
89.4 
40.6 
46.9 

.1 
.4 

3.9 
3.7 

3.3 
2.9 
8.2 

1.9 
11.9 
19.1 
30.8 


PM. 
2.2 
3.2 
6.7 
6.7 
7.3 

3.7 
6.1 
7.2 

7.1 
7.7 
6.8 

12.1 
6.0 
7.7 

10.3 
9.6 

7.7 
13.8 
15.8 

4.0 

15.0 
7.8 


P.et. 
31.9 
32.4 
27.2 
30.3 
30.0 

20.9 
13.9 
14.8 

16.3 
16.0 
13.4 

34.6 
33.2 
30.0 
35.1 
29.0 

1.2 
1.0 
2.9 

.3 
2.4 
4.4 


P.et. 
13.6 
14.9 
16.0 
16.0 
14.3 

20.9 
13.9 
14.8 

15.3 
15.0 
13.4 

34.4 
32.9 
29.4 
34.3 
28.5 

.5 
.4 
.5 

V.X 
4.3 


PM. 
18.3 
17.4 
11.0 
14.2 
15.6 


.1 
.3 
.6 
.8 
.6 

.7 
.6 
2.4 

.3 
.3 
.1 


36.2 
35.8 
99.9 
98.7 
90.1 

2.8 
2.9 
8.1 
3.4 

38.6 
60.0 
39.4 
40.6 
46.9 

.1 
.4 

3.9 
3.7 

3.3 
2.9 
3.2 

1.9 
11.9 
19.1 
30.8 


64.8 
64.7 
.1 
1.3 
9.9 

16.4 
15.6 
16.4 
15.0 

6.9 
3.6 
2.9 
2.0 
.7 

40.7 
48.7 
60.4 
67.0 

66.6 
68.1 
66.8 

24.3 
21.7 
20.4 
21.6 


7-6 

'i\ 

.6 

16.4 
14.8 
14.8 
13.6 

1.1 
.9 
.4 

^'A 

Id.  4 

15.1 
15.3 
14.4 

12.5 
10.9 
10.6 

24.3 
21.7 
20.4 
21.0 


64.8 
67.2 
.1 
.2 
9.3 

.1 

4.8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.0 
.6 

30.3 
33.6 
35.1 
43.2 

44.0 
47.2 
46.8 


t  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


>  Bacon  and  hams  are  nearly  the  entire  meat  enMorta 
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Tabi«b  9. — Total  imporU  into  15  principal  oountrie$  of  Kve  meat  animak^  neat,  and 

meat  proaucts,  by  yean. 


rrheoomitries  lnclnd<d  are  Au8trift-Hiinsw7>  Belgium.  Cuba,  Denmark,  Tmux,  Germaiiy,  Italy,  Netlw 
£?in^QrtTa!Se'of  Se^  Bgtfai,  Sweden,  SwiUerlaod,  United  Kingdom,  United  States.  BubstantiaUy 


Live  antmali. 


Swine. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


TotaL 


Beef,  tnOi, 
chilled,  and 
frosen. 


im.. 
im.. 

U07.. 

im., 
isoo.. 

1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 

1900.. 
1910.. 

ion.. 
1012  r 

1912* 


Number. 
1,288,584 
1,448,530 
1,484,644 
1,405,212 
1,246,030 

1,586,132 
1,607,478 
1,509,032 
1,631,893 
1,625,366 

1,627,331 
1,567,046 
1,003,606 
1,204,306 

1,133,103 
1,216,203 
1,111,516 
1,022,026 


Number. 
3,819,443 
3,622,734 
3,501,735 
3,583,623 
3,205,607 

8,068,149 
3,240,321 
3,220,844 
3,502,369 
3,042,527 

2,403,251 
2,4n,491 
2,491,416 
2,853,179 

2,443,053 
2,442,744 
2,179,105 
2,172,004 


Number, 
?96,08(( 
403,675 
303,940 
372,200 
827,028 

336,108 
336,723 
362,340 
406,178 
403,831 

375,260 
666,866 
707,296 
637,884 

360,403 
329,280 
583,106 
738,142 


Poundt. 
2,050,292,351 
8,212,292,815 
8,540,002,781 
8,096,084,586 
4,100,010,316 

4,070,744,411 
4,147^475,233 
8,732,818,600 
3,795,381,109 
8,883,200,901 

4,244,780,715 
4,410,244,256 
4,337,712,732 
4,310,315,967 

4,205,912,088 
4,017,307,190 
4,718,764,617 
4,830,385,809 


Poundt, 
1,277,949,519 
1,377,650,644 
1,627,588,014 
1,702,282,815 
1,686,419,754 

1,660,684,786 
1,643,010,718 
1,460,038,515 
1,518,017,063 
1,618,316,323 

1,702,144,288 
1,873,714,307 
1,815,428,306 
1,760,960,902 

1,606,538, 
1,606,317,000 
1,863,987,884 
1,806,304,134 


Poundt, 
1,018,623,648 
1,078,792,746 
1,122,063,163 
1,198»473,534 
1,293,138»624 

1,425,048,170 
1,423.155,26a 
1,307,832,106 
1,368^542,351 
1,410,053,673 

1,579,169,935 
1,670,101,078 
1,630,608,634 
1,534,942,450 

1,654,530,321 
1,836,745,129 
1,896,868,248 
2,032,776,851 


Poundt, 

318,583,244 

356,740,500 

347,630,974 

379,329;281 

408»660,684 

407,353,068 
537,924,503 
446,747,061 
480,742,784 
518,157,368 

606»78S,487 
666,754,113 
680,316,845 
660,451,636 

719,658,488 
835,430,161 
882,417,966 
088,146,410 


1,023,603 


2,172,206 


728,578  4,853,839,861 


1,910,165,645  2,044,752,357 


088,989,008 


Heat  and  meat  products-^ontlmied. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Fats  and  oils. 


1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1890.. 

1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 

1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1913  V 

1913 


Poundt, 

621,772,667 
648,760,030 
707,655,094 
757,320,000 
755,090,799 

780,868,056 
766,690,786 
733,007,505 
749,681,300 
756,113,573 

818,674,004 
881,105,797 
860,075,045 
772,447,763 

831,791,488 
806,433,839 
887,277,889 
924,760,916 


935,658,077 


Other. 


Poundt. 
78»267,747 
73,293,226 
67,676,194 
61,823,563 
68,387,141 

138,328,026 
118,539,973 
127,487,640 
129,118,267 
135,782,731 

151,710,344 
122,152,068 
91,207,244 
93,043,162 

108,080,346 
104,872,139 
127,172,393 
119,809,525 


Fork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


•  Poundt. 

1,198,190,986 
1,350,431,194 
1,566,070,249 
1,878,782,656 
1,879,002,447 

1,725,540,410 
1,772,237,168 
1,500,948,427 
1,460,520,100 
1,544,237,721 

1,729,532,809 
1,758,191,626 
1,653,713,726 
1,717,783,501 

1,390,339,450 
1,068,016,073 
1,496,742,438 
1,491,384,088 


120,105,272  1,496,651,006 


Pork,  fresh. 
chiUed,and 
frocen. 


Poundt. 
55,247,609 
42,422,984 
67,835,629 
102,430,286 
114,343,505 

104,998,749 
129,274,050 
117,437,181 
99,607,428 
79,670,632 

85,927,611 
80,324,779 
73,821,648 
85,061,518 

76,630,051 
67,233,040 
87,663,362 
106,761,900 


106,761,960 


Fats  and  oOs. 


Poundt. 
460,623,164 
634,498,606 
614,340,852 
714,175,058 
687,274,829 

638,565,310 
628,558,560 
527,463,462 
553,508,068 
614,186,431 

751,600,958 
754,750,900 
710,481,972 
723,964,827 

585,451,380 
412,840,848 
647,795,010 
666,536,260 


Other. 


Poundt, 
683,320,313 
773,509,604 
883,902,768 
1,062,177,313 
1,077,384,113 

981,981,860 
1,014,404,558 
865,047,784 
816,313,714 
860,380,658 

891,904,340 
914,115,947 
869,410,106 
908,757,166 

737,258,019 
587,033,185 
761,283, 166 
729,085,868 


658,795,020| 


734,094,116 


1  Sweden  omitted. 


*  Including  Sweden  for  1911. 
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Table  9. — Total  imports  into  16  'principal  countries  of  live  meat  animals,  meat,  and 
meat  proaucts,  oy  years — Continued. 


Year. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 


Mutton. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 


TotaL 


Meat,  fresh, 
chilled,  and 
frosen. 


Fats  and  oils. 


Other. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
19121. 

1912  «. 


Pound*. 

320,113,' 
342,625,308 
372,636,206 
387,543,122 
398,363,262 

389,272,506 
413,078,918 
422,453,260 
457,534,530 
897,962,721 

434,064,067 
466,950,536 
524,481,290 
504,743,971 

563,675,464 
629,035,276 
621,673,244 
583,441,982 


Pound*. 
413,363,778 
440,443,667 
478,514,164 
631,285,284 
531,414,983 

530,883,226 
639,003,885 
403,084,626 
499,784,218 
630,946,787 

602,032,924 
616,000,117 
628,919,152 
662,846,066 

688,367,763 
603,609,813 
703,480,687 
722,782,978 


Pounit. 
44,387,274 
68,372,426 
69,899,325 
63,477,627 
09,908,977 

82,126,547 
94,486,067 
97^596,366 
101,307,624 
95,640,621 

93,660,367 
86,037,254 
84,758,402 
106,841,499 

118,862,852 
114,358,006 
145,841,450 
181,904,300 


Poundt. 
196,553,698 
194,402,018 
205,501,168 
230,787,067 
244,064,126 

231,761,419 
248,661,372 
208,477,648 
214,737^705 
248,016,319 

221,779,238 
237,767,700 
245,871,288 
263,547,402 

281,296,854 
297,033,332 
328,914,085 
315,006,958 


584,772,092        725,663,716        181,976,726  315,712,548 


Poumb. 
172,422,806 
lSr,660,123 
213,023,671 
237,020,500 
217,461,880 

217,005,200 
195,856,446 
187,010,712 
lffl.738,880 
187,289,847 

181,703,821 
191,195,168 
198,289,462 
193,457,164 

188,219,567 
182,118,475 
228,725,152 
225,781,720 

227,974,442 


»  Sweden  omitted. 


I  Including  Sweden  for  1911. 


Table  10. — Qtumtity  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f)]  of  live  m£at  animals,  meat,  and 
meat  products  xnto  15  principal  countries,  by  years. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Year. 


Live  animals. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total  fots 
and  oils; 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef.fresh, 

chflled, 
and  frosen. 


Fats  and 

oils. 


Other. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


her. 
73,000 
60,908 
44,086 
80,541 
78,517 

74,036 

63,860 
69,776 
94,308 
76,304 

88,060 
18,855 
16,313 
9,390 
5,151 

5,491 
29,686 
49,612 
41,457 


Num- 
ber, 
52,888 
61,786 
29,702 
26,460 
29,747 

37,345 
36,663 
32,906 
35,285 
45,953 

18,731 
14,737 
9,934 
9,173 
6,906 

3,432 
9,724 
14,014 
13,006 


her. 
205,413 
108,012 
139,641 
134,418 
97,990 

88,062 
111,606 
149,287 
155,692 
166,524 

177,232 
88,901 
9,380 
28,352 
19,798 

7,909 
61,582 
65, 480 
55.513 


Pounds, 
19,122,229 
47,849,777 
72,366,719 
77,638,409 
49,114,791 

25,368,366 
25,158,484 
19,664,347 
27,807,729 
42,238,353 

46,947,177 
28,405,120 
17,372,909 
4,500,690 
2,074,909 

4,773,181 
64,492,202 
23,973,703 

7,233,072 


Poundf. 
14,871,039 
26,780,204 
56,524,525 
62,051,201 
36,156,243 

12,132,035 
10,582,626 
5,406,836 
13,747,362 
29,046,556 

36,564.393 
22,009,351 
16,268,184 
3,391,336 
822,757 

3,380,075 
32,254,180 
10,074,802 

8,007,074 


Pottfldt. 
6,714,617 
8,330,384 
11,344,986 
12,249,982 
12,677,018 

2,642,460 
4,091,337 
864,071 
2,755,558 
6,424,709 

3,884,605 
3,574,768 
10,150,678 
1,728,422 


2,781,324 
26,986,729 
8,852,792 
2,512,582 


Pounds, 


110,450 
73,413 
86,318 
60,224 

04,708 
10,464,575 
8,373,020 
158,290 


Pounds. 
6,714,617 
8,330,384 
11,344,986 
12,249,982 
12,677,018 

2,642,460 
4,091,337 
854,071 
2,755,558 
6,424,700 

8,884,606 
3,464,308 
10,086,265 
1,641,104 
754,414 

2,686,526 
16,522,154 
5,478,872 
2,364,202 


Poundf. 
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Tablb  10. — QtutnHty  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f  )1  of  live  meat  animals j  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  IS  principal  countries^  hy  years — Continued. 


AUBTRIA-HUNOARY— GantintiAd. 


Year. 


1806. 
1800. 
1807. 
1808. 
1800. 


Pottndff. 


1901. 
1003.. 
1908., 
1904. 

1006. 
1006. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Meat  and  meat  prodaots— Contiimed. 


Ifut- 


Fark  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pound*, 
3,899,206 
13,190,083 
44,820,886 
60,606,114 
17,736,184 

1,113,334 
102,736 
43,311 
5,400,443 
16,180,406 

34,471,606 
20,261,236 
6,342,866 
1,937,041 
233,036 

968,702 
26,110,622 
13,567,091 
3,333,135 


Pork, 
fresh, 
chflled, 

and 
frocen. 


Pounds. 


1,263,016 
17,637 
66,477 
33,280 

7,496 
3,885,167 
6,963,670 
3,403,896 


Fats  and 
oUs. 


Povmda. 

3,839,306 

13,131,010 

41,673,749 

44,071,037 

15,334,460 

1,061,384 
60,848 
11,464 
5,3U.683 
14,631,326 

33,679,888 
18,635,043 
6,181,919 
1,750,333 


604,449 

15,733,036 
4,505,030 
653,783 


Other. 


Pound*. 


68,133 
3,156,137 
6,533,177 
3,401,716 

61,050 
41,888 
81,747 
85,760 
658,080 

1,791,678 
353,177 
143,399 
111,333 
131,304 

360,757 
6,493,439 
3,006,391 

376,457 


Unidentlfled  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Pound*. 
8,578,404 
36,329,360 
16,191,847 
14,783,313 
18,701,580 

31,613,673 
20,964,411 
18,767,066 
19,741,729 
30,634,230 

8,501,106 
3,639,137 
870,876 
847,237 
1,018,306 

1,033,156 
1,394,851 
1,553,920 
1,387,355 


Meat, 
fresh, 

chilled, 
and 

frosen. 


Poanda, 

710,770 
17,063,113 
8,078,617 
3,886,749 
5,113,618 

7,730,807 
9,313,907 
9,001,437 
8,406,783 
6,839,840 

6,802,458 
1,604,860 
86,430 
75,897 
67,761 

46,068 
168,653 
189,375 
127,867 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Pounds. 

4,328,114 

6,327,910 

3,505,790 

5,739,373 

8,144,756 

8,438,191 
6,430,441 
4,541,301 
6,677,133 
8,090,533 


Other. 


Powida. 

3,539,530 

3,988,337 

4,607,440 

5,167,192 

5,444,316 

5,453,574 
5,310,973 
5,164,337 
5,658,834 
5,693,877 

3,198,648 
1,134,367 
783,966 
771,830 
960,544 

070,197 
1,336,199 
1,363,645 
1,359,488 


BELGIUM. 


Live  fwtmfilg- 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Year. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


TotaL 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
itesh. 
chlUed, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


1896.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1899.. 

1900.. 
1901.. 
1903.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1900.. 
1010.. 
1911.. 
1913.. 


JVtti»6fr 
45,131 

111,070 
51,770 
63,446 
65,554 

60,631 
58,471 
56,055 
70,751 
54,936 

54,916 
63,301 
74,007 
75,731 

71,556 
63,418 
51,260 
84,834 


Nunber. 
196,034 
188,208 
186,380 
173,679 
160,530 

167,459 
164,218 
179,682 
162,601 
154,583 

167,878 
156,473 
148,852 
175,619 

168,445 
157,990 
173,273 
175,802 


Number 
185 
95 
53 
114 
119 

36 
193 
87 
148 
51 

37 
44 
101 
82 

79 
174 
34 
110 


Poundt. 
144,527,251 
136,741,3^ 
135,285,743 
132,124,439 
122,500,851 

128,367,116 
127, 159,037 
117,844,957 
113,754,443 
112,840,950 

125,194,486 
139,100,507 
140,479,099 
120,961,096 

123,362,617 
137,146,067 
187,905,885 
176,994,380 


Poundt. 

90,130,876 

78,081,8^9 

78,376,682 

79,400, 180 

79,892,^73 

91,741,112 
90,860,555 
88,449,342 
83,867,336 
81,206,996 

89,892,916 
05,632,512 
101, 196, 177 
91,053,009 

96,706,725 
110,880,319 
153,706,104 
144,380,795 


Pound». 

13,441,212 
7,416,470 
7,307, 160 
6,935,415 
7,184,372 

8,286,059 
9,615,161 
8,010,298 
8,409,919 
7,941,035 

7,623,064 
9,257,234 
7,628,721 
5,511,489 

5,419,160 
5,492,463 
8,254,585 
6,948,103 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 

13,441,212 
7,416,470 
7,307, 160 
6,935,415 
7,184,372 

8,286,059 
9,615,161 
8,010,296 
8,460,919 
7,941,035 

7,623,064 
9,257,234 
7,628,721 
5,511,489 

5,419,160 
5,492,463 
8,254,585 
6,948,103 


Ponndj. 
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Tablb  10. — QuoTUity  of  im^pcrta  [for  eonsumpUon  (f)]  of  live  meat  ardmdUf  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries,  by  years — Continued. 


BSLOIUH-Cantiiiued. 


Year. 


Heat  and  meat  prodi]ct8--€oiitinaed. 


Mat- 
ton. 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
fresh. 
chiUed, 

and 
frozen. 


Fats  and 
oUs. 


Other. 


Unideiitifled  maat  and  meat  products. 


TotaL 


Heat, 
fresh, 

chilled, 
and 

fr<teen. 


Fats  and 


Other. 


1895. 
1806. 
1807., 
1806. 
1809. 

1900. 
1901., 
1902. 
1903.. 
1904., 

1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Pounds. 


Poundt, 


Poundi. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


26,906,419 
20,408,051 
26,727,466 
24,668,340 

24,776,807 
31,001,045 

22  887,235 

23  658,603 
25,411,865 

31,008,011 
30,660,899 
26,331,535 
24,791,669 

16,065,486 
12,420,861 
26,413,800 
20,722,720 


374,802 
18,8jB 
^» 

73,777 
932,400 
458,504 

38,140 


26,905,419 
20,403,051 
26,727,466 
24,658,340 

24,776,807 
81,091,045 
22,887,235 
23,653,603 
25,411,856 

31,001,667 
30,285,097 
26,312,602 
24,780,682 

16,911,709 
11,488,442 
25,955.206 
20,684,689 


Pounds. 
131,086,039 

92,419,459 
107,574,632 

98,461,558 

90,658,139 

95,304,260 
80,451,031 
86,947,424 
81,630,021 
79,488,560 

86,560,411 
99,183,374 
106,519,443 
90,668,038 

100,967,962 
119,232,773 
153,237,600 
149,323,548 


Pounds. 

6,950,070 
261,356 
549,674 
215,954 
145,408 

120,460 
141,257 
107,956 
1,023,145 
1,844,008 

966,866 
211,017 
300,061 
236,212 

196,879 
267;480 
461,600 
2,0«,244 


Pounds, 

76,605,664 
43,750,090 
50,665,571 
45,740,299 
48,049,961 


Pounds. 
47,430,405 
48,398,113 
56,350,387 
52,490,305 
42,462,770 


58,678,24636,605, 


50;  153, 449  36, 157: 

57,551,800  

51,743,814 
47,864,608 


»',287^M0 


20,780,868 


,268,18534, 


61, 

56,000;i81 
67,254,764 
60,751, — 


80628, 


,344,370 
42,881,276 
38,064,618 
~),660,928 


74,377,847  26,383, 
93,899,414^— 

119,496,313 

116,748,103 


,  !,736 
25,065,870 
33,270,507 
30,626,201 


CUBA. 


Year. 


Live  animals. 


Oattle. 


Swine. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fk«sh, 
chilled, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Number. 
864,564 
290,530 
347,648 
252,351 
386,678 

851,682 
410,425 
110,980 
60,375 

4,275 
188 
177 
313 


NuTnber  Number 


1,973 
1,100 
582 
1,230 


413 
107 
3 

3 
12 
9 

38 


41,482 

18,823 
4,115 
904 

4,011 
4,758 
9,585 
16,626 

18,030 
3,577 
7,879 

18,119 


Pounds. 

92,168,982 
103,605,318 

07,941,085 

08,473,181 
104,386,750 

115,937,821 
119,628,302 
129,681,964 
120,439,024 

123,624,277 
121,294.301 
127,760,991 
133,412,776 


Pounds. 
41,152,923 
44,011,571 
43,112,174 
41,769,585 
46,688,110 

51,100,864 
52,902,210 
62,077,210 
56,921,818 

57,461,032 
61,901,402 
64,467,870 
66,672,088 


Poijtnds, 
62,578,746 
36,352,553 
35,311,615 
42,799,846 
42,889,897 

47,478,807 
43,902,266 
43,179,926 
40,875,606 

46,852,756 
43,915,067 
44,054,504 
46,453,729 


Pounds. 

586,306 
1,745,205 
1,328,012 
175,512 
138,403 

102,  i 
116,831 
342,782 
563,057 

287,792 
111,394 
50,966 
47,257 


Pounds. 

1,662,687 
846,373 
048,086 

1,341,905 

1,550,571 

2,541,389 
1,546,633 
1,143,133 
2,367,844 

2,924,717 
5,302,152 
5,082,111 
4,762,715 


Pounds. 

50,420,753 

33,700,976 

33,035,617 

41,282,429 

41,191,923 

44,834,620 
42,240,302 
41,604,011 
37,044,706 

43,640,246 

38.501.521 
38,921,517 
41,643,767 
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Tadlb  10.— -QuantUy  of  imparta  [for  eomumpHon      of  live  meat  animaU,  mnU,  and 
meat  producU  into  15  prineipal  countriee^  by  yean — Continued. 


CUBA- 


Mest  and  nmt  pradnete— ContinDed. 


Mattan. 


Fwk  and  pork  products. 


TotaL 


Park, 
fresh, 
ohflled, 

and 
ftoien. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Otliar. 


Unldflotiftsd  meat  and  meat  prodacts. 


Total. 


Heat, 
fresh, 
ohflled, 

and 
froien. 


Fats  and 
ofls. 


Other. 


Pa»nd». 

93. 


Poundt. 

39,500,236 
638  64,139,023 
136,20660,446»723 
03.35853,090,744 
54,85968,842,771 


Poundt. 


,  ».8» 
1,369,762 
46,074^,426,063 
86,394  75,806,066 


44,879  64, 969,S 
27, 726171,  " 


78,257 
40,425 
87, 147 

7,525 


73,021,166 
73,923,375 
78,702,721 
82,735,163 


350,646 
255,628 
91,612 
119,869 

166,578 
37^76^ 
440,080 
492,919 

309,775 
177,821 
104,265 
98,088 


JPoandt. 

43,166,198 
42,164,068 
40,427,680 
46,128,539 

48,668,476 
61,446»577 
60,084,077 
64,663,974 

54,537,215 
66,699,250 
59,385,759 
61,909,373 


Povndt. 


Poandt. 


Pounds. 


Poandt. 


20,615,179 
18,027,007 
12,511,552 
13,594,873 

16,144,307 
10,646,423 
31,061,047 
20,847,073 

18,174,176 
17,146,304 
19,212,707 
20,727,702 


2,928,204 
2,046,641 
2,549,233 
2,599,232 

8,444,780 
4,828,638 
4,029,901 
8,683,968 

3,672,099 
8,416,434 
4,966,529 
4,216,359 


Poundt. 


2,928,204 
2,046,641 
2,549,233 
2,509,232 

3,444,780 
4,328,638 
4,029,901 
3,583,968 

3,672,099 
3,416,434 
4,966,529 
4,216,350 


DENMARK. 


Live  animals. 


Cattle. 


1806.... 
1896 .... 
1897.... 

1896a  ... 

1809.... 

Kumber. 
4,510 
9,646 
5,174 
135 
1,130 

1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 

1,887 
1,181 
2,258 
4,920 
5,032 

1905.... 

1906  

1907.... 
1908.... 

12,661 
10,655 
4,120 
1,696 

1009.... 
1910.... 

1911  

1912.... 

2,952 
19,354 
29,500 

8,844 

Sheep. 


Swine. 


Number  Number 


515 
8,881 
6,581 
9 

1,484 

1,747 

808 

2,019: 

2,464 
1,293, 
219 
324 


666 
700 


2,322 
6,923 
2,154 
23 
64 

115 
74 
1,081 
677 
329 

624 
66 
142 
129 


2,838 
17,306 
7, 180 


Meat  and  meat  prodacts. 


Total. 


PoundM. 
41,456,096 
40,624,970 
49,934,929 
69,111,544 
64,104,094 

80,606,499 
90,551, 191 
86,777,720 
89,714,811 
83,061,063 

104,785,218 
113,990,620 
134,251,083 
123,265,963 

79,058,843 
37,163,604 
38,809,946 
&3, 113,094 


Total  Cats 
and  008. 


Pounds. 
19,985,100 
24,968,068 
32,712,497 
41,006,804 
46,255,572 

67,420,860 
65,478,416 
61,640,779 
62,926,274 
64,646,299 

77,894,946 
84,414,538 
96,949,231 
91,320,619 

60,620,917 
20,210,069 
26,994,004 
21,875,806 


Beef  and  beef  prodacts. 


Total. 


POUfldt. 

3,020,202 
5,062,982 
23,177,725 
23,812,511 
27,653,711 

31,306,652 
36.289,844 
36,260,730 
39, 180,380 
88,240,911 

43,923,094 
62,152,602 
63,323,765 
44,569,928 

89,823,608 
21,707,153 
22,023,514 
17,897, 164 


Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frosao. 


Poumb. 


649,030 
37,029 
258,468 

423,522 
215,346 
191,395 
217,200 
206,603 

»  878,777 
326,891 
346,563 
87,523 

148,017 
194,666 
1,163,588 
988, 102 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Pounds, 
3,920,202 
6,062,962 
21,728,218 
22,341,919 
26,160,056 

28,430,960 
33,454,400 
33,138,639 
34,500,220 
32,377,006 

30,192,891 
44,140,664 
45,198,524 
39,397,838 

85,079,706 
20,009,970 
10,943,253 
16,251,650 


Other. 


Pottiidt. 


900, 4n 
1,433,563 
1,235,187 

2,452,170 
2,620,008 
2,930,606 
4,462,960 
5,667,213 

7,362,026 
7,685,047 
7,778,678 
6,074,567 

4,595,886 
608,517 
916,673 
657,412 
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Table  10. — Quantity  of  imports  [for  c(mnm'ptuyn  (f)l  of  live  meat  animals j  meat^  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries ^  oy  years — Continued. 


DENMARK—Gontinued. 


Meat  and  nrnt  prodiict»--Gontlniied. 


Mutton. 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
fresh, 

chlUed, 
and 

frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Meat, 
fresh, 

chmed, 
and 

frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


OtiMT. 


1,516,353 
1,881,408 
1,848,096 

1,416,014 
1,047,720 
3,206,305 
1,464,862 
1,910,430 

3,780,134 
3,677,271 
6,043,796 
4,288,701 

3,906;301 
4,606,400 
5,022,658 
5,201,022 


Pound*. 
11, 180,929 
7,977,333 
8,764,477 
9,067,675 
8,434,918 

11,569,200 
13,757,702 
11,503,287 
12,953,727 
0,543,747 

54,967,606 
54,492,079 
60,635,712 
69,961,441 

32,540,007 
8,805,173 
8,236,164 
7,415,173 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Poundt 


360,325 
23,501 
54,840 

79,400 
107,136 
213,700 
614,000 
112,032 


349,37641,702,064 
13,338  40,273,874 
83,995  51,750,707 

109,71751,922,781 


11,180,92926,354,874 
7,977,333  27^464,665 
8,404,152  16,476,374 
9,044, 174  24,349,950 
8,380,078  26,167,360 

11,489,800  36,404.633 
13,650,567^39,456,925 
11,288,587  36,808,398 
12,339,73736,115,842 


Pounds. 


130,733 
133,599 
1,263,015 
1,839,157 


25,650,312 
8,065,970 
6,782,231 
5,406,782 


0,431,716 

13,036,176 
14,204,867 
17,801,010 
17,928,943 

6,859,063 
605,604 
100,918 
179,234 


43,365,975 

3,064,784 
3,768,668' 
6,247,760 
4,455,913 

8,680,927 
3,045,869 
8,717,610 
3,508,835 


Pounds. 
16,064,808 
19,886, 106 
10,984,279 
18,664,885 
20,005,616 

28,995,909 
32,024,016 
28,602,140 
28,426,064 
32,268,394 


334, 139 
368,520 
217,374 


Pounds. 
10,390,066 
7,579,549 
5,492,096 
5,685,065 
6,071,868 

7,408, 7M 
7,431.909 
8,306,358 
7,689,78^ 
11,097,681 

3,064,784 
3,768,668 
6,347,760 
4,456,913 

8,689,927 
1,811,740 
3,449,090 
3,391,461 


FRANCE. 


Live  animals. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Bwlne. 


Total. 


Total 
fats  and 
oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fresh, 

ohilled, 
and 

frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Number. 
149,993 
86,612 
69,008 
60,254 
82,662 

23,444 
36,461 
43,798 
42,475 
23,644 

27,684 
21,009 
31,891 
69,300 

44.171 
44.777 
24,772 
19,401 


Number. 

1,789,680 

1,343,774 

1.364,922 

1.419,651 

1,196,288 

1.094,999 
1,316,599 
1,513.768 
1,668,007 
1,164,762 

959,724 
1,045,245 
1,184,441 
1,372,760 

1,211,580 
1,272,812 
970,690 
814,423 


Number. 

85,039 
76,713 
7,279 
19,458 
22,002 

9,006 
8,178 
7,662 

12,--" 
6,570 

9,263 
10,507 
430,116 
262,506 

19,348 
18,134 
218,971 
896,940 


Pounds, 
130,660,929 
151,306,966 
139,223,636 
124,271,484 
136,088,178 

110,841,347 
86,621,195 
66.305,844 
77,682,285 
55,619,876 

66.894,996 
65,285,096 
85,490,475 
73,018,663 

61,366,703 
49,911,262 
121,069,136 
120,300,012 


Pounds. 

76,081,716 
110,667,702 
111,642,778 

89,614,284 

82,718,316 

67.841,700 
62,604.972 
35,757.963 
67,396.681 
38,501,698 

49,695,589 
48,304,686 
60,267,007 
44,602,937 

40,065,078 
29,488,609 
73,509,741 
72,605,274 


Pounds. 

32,381.248 

62,443,389 

56.446,569 

45.337,787 

41,359,256 

33,388.471 
36,211,456 
22,907,048 
41,835.212 
22,923,776 

30,606.384 
28,929,330 
30,978.287 
19,262,913 

38.412,003 
19,021,289 
84.913,809 
86,462,982 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 

32,381,248 

62,443,380 

66,446.509 

45,337,787 

41,369,266 

33,388,471 
36,211,466 
22,907,648 
41,886,212 
22,923,776 

30,508,384 
28,929,830 
30,978,287 
19,262,918 

28,412,008 
19,021,288 
84,913,809 
36,462,962 


Pounds. 
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Table  10. — QwxntUy  of  imports  [far  coruumption  (f  )1  of  live  meat  OTimals,  meal,  and 
meal  produeU  into  15  principal  eountriUy  6y  years — Continued. 

FRANCE-OmtiniMd. 


Meat  and  meat  prodnots— Contintted. 


Year. 

Matton. 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  prodncts. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh, 

ehflled, 
and 

froaen. 

Fats 
and 
oils. 

Other. 

Total. 

Meat, 
fresh' 

ohlUai, 
and 

froaen. 

Fate 
and 
oils. 

Other. 

1896  

1896  

1897  

1808  

1809  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1908  

1904  

1906  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1900  

1911  

1012  

Povndt. 

5,180,467 
4,641,000 
2,135,877 
908,134 
586,762 

423,388 
168,404 
251,600 
270,296 
184,824 

861,629 
24,061 
58,080 

188,989 

281,263 
155,204 
622,350 
1,108,570 

Pcwndi. 
75,990,465 
62,471,787 
50  809,014 
56!868|550 
74,775,573 

67,888,160 
28,804,463 
15,925,896 
19,032,486 
15,641,438 

14,422,480 

15,579,232 
32,172,112 
32,607,702 

13,841,581 
11,035,787 
57,058,872 
53,302,105 

Pounds, 
22,060,701 
8,888,062 

6,454,560 
15,497,201 

10,741,009 
1,070,061 
1,413,141 
1,422,488 
240,821 

186,561 
41,222 
827,729 
1,485,124 

175,486 

53,572 
18,439,683 
8,190,309 

Pounds. 
38,102,495 
32,886,487 
47  365  453 
36,311,414 
33,990,865 

28,017,007 
15,062,101 
4,751,630 
8,066,751 
7,020,680 

6,114,154 
7,272,606 
15,838,722 
15,881,404 

8,454,888 
1,745,602 
26,398,702 
24,286,635 

Pounds. 

14,928,260 

10,606,348 

8,618,961 
Hi  087, 576 
26,^,517 

10,130,158 
10,871,811 
0,761,116 
0,553,247 
8,871,078 

8,171,784 
8,265,405 
16,005,661 
15,741,084 

10,211,707 
0,236,613 
18,100,427 
20,016,261 

Pounds. 
17,106,749 
31,749,910 
20,831,170 
21,082,013 
10,016,688 

10,141,360 
21,441,872 
17,220,601 
16,544,289 
16,869,888 

21,602,404 
20,752,455 
22,281,906 
21,014,060 

18,880,866 
10.608.962 
27,604,006 
20,251,955 

Pounds. 

5,011,075 

4,906, 177 

4,206,388 

3,744,533 

3,660,609 

4,367,471 
3,426,494 
2,881,183 
2,639,396 
2,260,537 

2,251,271 
2,032,454 
2,212,263 
2,208,964 

2,681,455 
3,070,846 
5,521,641 
6,250,475 

Pounds. 
5,547,973 
15,327,826 
7, 730, 766 
7,066,063 
7,868,306 

6,486,222 
10,621,325 
8,096,666 
7,603,718 
8,647,888 

13,078,061 
12,102,751 
12,440,096 
9,868,630 

8,196,667 
8,721,618 
12,197,170 
11,845,757 

Pounds, 
6,549,701 
11,515,907 
8,804  082 
o!372|397 
8,897,778 

8, 437,676 
7,494,068 
6,240,842 
6,401,175 
5,062,918 

6,278,172 
6,617,260 
7,619,735 
8,951,575 

8,000,714 
7,907,018 
0,875,285 
12,155,723 

OERICANY. 


Year. 

LiTO  animals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

Gattto. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Total. 

Total 
fats  and 
oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

Total. 

Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 
andfrasen. 

Fate  and 
oils. 

Other. 

1806  

Num- 
ber. 
291,025 
217,805 
217,667 
186,228 
197,864 

214,409 

238,335 
331,576 
352,783 
821,879 

886,619 
2n,299 
205,872 
217,470 

209,540 
227,870 
186,923 
205,902 

ber. 
4,210 
3,359 
8,819 
8,113 
2,431 

2,171 
2,157 
2,807 
3,795 

%Tn 

2,972 
12,165 
10,809 
10,632 

7,611 
15,423 
1,485 
5,605 

JVttfn- 
her, 
347,814 
110,532 
01,880 
74,833 
71,071 

60,713 
78,559 
72,451 
80,621 
70,146 

n,415 
107,544 
80,631 
07,628 

123,503 
104,048 
103,710 
134,315 

Pounds. 
322,587,400 
341,330,100 
443,307,800 
596,548,700 
554,083,700 

503,856,600 
403,950,300 
468,648,900 
425,771,600 
435,102,400 

546,266,568 
690,308,266 
481,285,363 
466,804,584 

462,962,407 

389,172,087 
483,742,503 
601,063,180 

Pounds. 
214,733,900 
245,114,600 
297,228,600 
367,112,800 
341,504,600 

338,118,900 
326,626,400 
293,560,000 
297,201,800 
314,976,400 

366,609,768 
401,807,310 
362,458,506 
339,675,068 

317,871,138 
257,537,845 
343,904,593 
378,074,047 

Pounds. 
115,345,200 
101,266,600 

96,309,500 
139,796,800 
136,401,700 

140,020,300 
142,604,700 
143,003,900 
141,800,600 
147,383,000 

in,138,900 
102,851,574 
165,012,243 
137,051,760 

140,402,876 
160,554,223 
174,360,932 
228,764,067 

Pounds. 
73,187,100 
58,854,100 
9,918,600 
32,000,300 
42,478,200 

33,991,700 
80,984,400 
80,000,300 
23,474,200 
30,608,800 

43,857,661 
42,724,046 
28,006,883 
22,288,506 

26,8n,866 
84,994,057 
39,734,388 
79,114,406 

Potfiidt. 

42,158,100 
42,402,400 
81,605,800 
102,717,700 
88,421,400 

100,406,300 
104,071,600 
104,803,700 
108,600,700 
107,830,800 

111,741,033 
130,076,030 
130,686,042 
99,822,524 

110,480,261 
128,481,883 
130,800,020 
144,729,566 

Pounds, 

1896  

1807  

1809  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1905  

1906  

1908  

1909  

1911  

1012  

4,785,100 
5,078,800 
5,602,100 

5,541,300 
6,548,800 
8,199,900 
9,825,600 
8,843,400 

15,540,236 
30,051,496 
6,229,318 
4,940,729 

3,541,240 
3,078,288 
3,826,634 
4,920,006 
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Table  10. — Quantity  of  imports  [for  eoruumption  (f)]  of  live  meat  animaU,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  eounirietf  by  years — Continued. 


OERHANY-Continusd. 


Meat  and  mflst  prodnota— continued. 


Mut- 
ton. 


Poundt. 


146,600 
244,300 
106,900 


676,603 
420,417367; 


683,668239,2 
651,2391 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pounds. 
172,575,800 
202,712,100 
293,367,000 
244,300385,264,80033, 
 -342,622,900-*" 


24,716,700 
500, 800 
866,600  247; 


654,987314,588,92428,660,373 


,614,534 
245,644,248 
978, 986 


1,382,743 
147,688,982 
227,777,509 
n6; 406  280, 964, 144  29; 


Pork, 
fresh, 

and 
frocen. 


Po:tnda, 


Poundt. 
172,575,800 
202,712,100 
214,467,600 
257,036,'700 
"'^607,000 


214,300276,854,200 
294,500  296,069,600  38',  1871^00  215; 
408, 600  266, 922, 600  42, 162, 600 181 , 
839, 100  223, 402, 600 18, 424, 900 182, 
878,800  227,805,400 10,814,000  204,24i;600 


30,637, 
5," 
10, 


106271, 
6,244,062231 
723,615239; 


22,626,251 
8,211,'-' 
3,128, 
"1,123, 


Fats  and 


16,289,100224,201,000 

 -,906,100 

,  ,  ,381,100 
18,424,900^182,926,900 


254,868,736 
'-*,603,634 
,129,162 
1,706,609 


206,816,892 
474128,781,048 
989212,832,966 
437  234^012,668 


Other. 


Poundt. 


54,182,700 
94,727,300 
71,149,300 

36,364,100 
41,996,100 
42,388,900 
22,051,700 
12,740,300 

31,159,816 
31,273,794 
9,271,004 
7,648,771 

9,  MO,  100 
10,606,410 
11,816,654 
17,828,159 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Pounds, 
34,666,400 
87,361,600 
63,484,700 
71,243,800 
74,962,200 

77,767,700 
65,061,600 
69,313,900 
60,229,500 
69,636,200 

69,872,748 
63,310,160 
72,152,360 
71,353,423 

72,603,730 
74,377„e93 
81,116,494 
80,618,474 


Meat, 


ohillei, 

and 
(rocon. 


Pounds. 


344,600 
336,800 
197,100 

167,600 
233,600 
207,900 
142,600 
128,600 

129,190 
10,362 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Pounds, 


1,155,200 
7,368,400 
6,676^200 

4,421,600 
5,748,800 
7,374,200 
6,776,200 
2,804,100 


127,646 
643,302 
146,946 

666,480 
274,914 
271,607 
231,924 


Other. 


Pounds, 

34,608,400 

37,361,600 

61,984,900 

03,640,000 

69,188,900 

73,168,500 
«),079,a00 
61,731,800 
64,311,700 
66,603,800 

69,743,iBB 
63,172,182 
71,609,087 
71,207,498 

72, 028,  no 
74,102,77$ 
80,844,887 
80,386,500 


ITALY. 


Live  animals. 


Meat  and  meat  produots. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  produots. 


Total. 

Beef,fra8h, 
chilled,  and 
frocen. 

Fats  and 
oOs. 

Other. 

PouTids. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

101^191 

101, 191 
215,610 
267,198 

215,610 
207,196 

106,482 
142,638 

106,482 
142,638 
153,440 
112,876 

153,440 
112,876 

Number. 
17,426 
35,035 
17,850 
12,510 
16,865 

14,605 
13,931 
18,035 
10,160 
21,490 

17,786 
24,907 
12,011 
138,205 

118,684 
199,984 
154,222 
65,896 


Number. 
8,709 
11,150 
13,286 
9,568 
8,159 


3,367 
4,781 
9,998 
16,325 

6,561 
4,486 
6,263 
8,640 

7,049 
4,419 
1,128 
2,803 


Number. 
3,453 
2,271 
3,779 
1,288 
1,582 

3,416 
2,316 
1,720 
4,231 
4,760 

1,604 
1,036 
10,818 
18,473 

80,472 
8,144 
1,845 
1,951 


Pound*. 


46,803, 
63, 142,414 
67,006,841 
70,720,967 

62,656,340 
65,949,780 
47,435,750 
49,362,589 
65,686,034 

68,357,812 
66,879,628 
65,158,937 
78,773,224 

85,466,610 
65,282,994 
101,354,501 
108,947,364 


Pound*. 
36,263,166 
43,942,746 
49,227,446' 
51,227,479, 


51,078,446 
48,336,117 
41,629,878 
38,882,257 
55,321,903 

60,284,787 
58,292,270 
47,539,774 


66,938,931 
63,850,921 
67,697,634 
61,319,185 
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Tabus  10. — Quantity  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f)1  of  live  meat  animah,  meaty  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries ,  oy  years — Continued. 

ITALY-Oontinind. 


Tear. 


Mutton. 


MMt  and  meat  products— Continued. 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
trsshi 
chillfld, 


and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oOs. 


Other. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Meat, 
fresh, 

chilled, 
and 

frosen. 


Fats  and 


Other. 


1805. 
1886. 
1897. 
1808. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
190i. 

1905. 
1900. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Poandf. 


Poandf.  {pounds. 

908,270 
1, 167,788 
3, 185,670 
7,101,749 
20,444,121 


14,630,313 
8,096,806 
3,896,825 
11,016,920 
10,374,731 

5,606,944 

5,538,306 
16,291,774. 
18,547,520. 

13,500,957. 
4,648,178 
15,278,319 
12,373,979 


Pouad». 
968,270 
1,167,788. 
3,185,679. 
7, 101, 749 . 
8,247,491 

*6, 398, 254 
3,550,323 
1,504.824 
4,631,470 
3,582,070 

2,538,456 
2,190,050 
3,882,239 
4,782,659 

5,266,428 
2,398,939 
6,299,865 
3,561,531 


Pounds. 


12,196,630 

8,232,060 
4,476,485 
2,004,001 
6,415,450 
6,792,661 

3,080,488 
3,348,346 
12,420,535 
13,764,861 

8,343,S29 
2,310,239 
8,978,454 
8,812,448 


Poawl*. 

37,850,973 

45,635,895 

49,956,735 

59,905,092 

50,276,846 

48,025,937 
47,922,972 
43,836,925 
38,315,660 
55,312,203 

62,748,868 
61,240,041 
48,651,653 
50,968,506 


Pound* 
68,784 
53,131 
57,541 
64,155 
89,738 

64,156 
40,786 
39,683 
38,860 
77," 

373,939 

1,103,633 
476,414 

2,817,"- 


PottlMb. 
35,294,896 
42,774,958 
46,041,767 
44,125,73015; 
47,379,311 


Pounds. 
2,406,308 

2,807,806 
3,857,427. 
[5,715,207 
2,807,807 


71,760,171 
60,472,178 
85,922,742: 
96,460,50032,074, 


4,163,888 
2,628,015 
17, 176,480 
,064 


44,680,192 
44,785,794 
40,035,064 
34,250,787 
61,730,833 

57,786,331 
66,001,029 
43,461,925 
61,646,723 

61,576,021 
51,388,344 
61,244,229 
57,644,778 


3,281,580 
3,006,392 
3,763,188 
4,026,523 
3,495,306 

4,719,608 
4,135,389 
4,713,314 
5,494,745 

6,030,323 
6,555,819 
7,502,033 
6,741,667 


NETHERLANDS. 


Year. 


Live  animals. 


CatUe. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total 
fBtBand 
oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


1806. 
1896. 
1897. 
1886. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1992. 
1903. 
1904. 

1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1913. 


yumber 
80 
583 
183 
327 
1,241 

1,562 
1,441 
1,666 
2, 160 
1,617 

2,007 
1,992 
1,570 
1,363 

1,677 
2,160 
646 
1,373 


Number 
9,047 
45,476 
61,135 
43,206 
34,237 

62,190 
73,981 
57,897 
53,705 
51,244' 

53,639 
15,186 
13,819 
10,451 

9,063 
6,143 
265 
325 


Number 
22 
56 
2,578 
54 
32 

986 
11 
71 
32 
32 

128 
1,201 
65 
71 

8,873 
22,254 
11 
119 


Pounds. 
188,676,790 
215,706,926 
263,358,671 
298,988,001 
290,761,0M 

291,369,874 
307, 149,381 
263,733,298 
290,672,463 
300,586,756 

343,309, 118 
352,447,010 
313,593,791 
296,405,639 

289,071,796 
262,819,846 
333,586,234 
369,442, 143 


Poumb. 
171,519,825 
192,174,226 
281,161,925 
263,098,172 
261,990,717 

964,368,496 
271,438,331 
243,160,803 
275,400,674 
283,067,551 

817,966,160 
324,832,212 
288,437,530 
275,947,779 

272,526,395 
249,139,114 
312,667,016 
340,613,529 


Pound*. 
137,867,893 
145,921,911 
156,083,311 
182,996,444 
177,520,167 

194,442,565 

201,788,502 
186,650,216 
216,283,780 
207,124,134 

225,674,994 
240,188,448 
211,387,833 
184,296,357 

209,489,246 
217,626,961 
238,950,827 
250,181,151 


Pounds. 


243,809 
229,069 
187,534 
178,848 

171,599 
274,010 
348,256 
2,317,431 


Pounds, 
137,867,8 
145,921,911 
156,068,311 
182,996,444 
177,520,167 

194,442,565 
201,788,892 
186,666,216 
216,283,789 
207,124,134 

225,831,185 
339,960,379 
211,200,299 
184,117,609 

200,317,647 
217,352,951 
233,602,571 
247,868,723 


Pound*. 
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Tablb  10. — QuantUv  of  imports  [for  oonmmpHon  (t)]  of  live  meat  onimaw,  mea<.  and 
meal  products  into  IS  principal  eoynirieSy  oy  y^ors— Ck>ntinued. 

NETHEBLANDS-Contliiued. 


Year. 

Meat  and  meat  prodoots—Contlniied.  . 

Milt* 

ton. 

Pork  and  pork  prodocts. 

Unldentffled  meat  and  meat  products. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh, 

QhiUei, 
and 

froce^. 

Fats  and 
OAs. 

Other. 

TotaL 

fresh, 

and 

frosen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

1805.  . 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
33,651,932 
46,252,315 
76,078,614 
80,006,728 
84,470,660 

60,016,931 
60,640,739 
66,613,587 
60,206,886 
76,948,417 

104,806,899 
99,174,180 
84,636,605 
98,199,848 

66,800,819 
33,772,988 
83,834,772 
103,300,164 

Pounds. 
33,651,932 
46,252,315 
75,078,614 
80,096,728 
84,470,660 

00,916,031 
09,640,739 
66,613,687 
50,206,885 
75,043,417 

92,664,975 
84,871,833 
77,237,231 
91,830,270 

63,208,748 
31,786,163 
79,064,445 
02,740,806 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

17,156,966 

23,622,700 

32, 196,746 

35,804,829 

28,770,377 

27,011,378 
25,711,050 
20,563,405 
15,181,789 
17,619,206 

12,996,967 
13,083,201 
17,560,870 
13,007,068 

13,707,671 
11,401,014 
15,684,601 
16,801,971 

Pounds. 
11,477 
6,646 
4,947 

15,875 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
17,145,488 
23,616,164 
32,101,799 
36,878,054 

1806. 

1807... 

1898.. 

1899.... 

14,079 

4,275 
4,173 
3,770 
7,644 
4,642 

2,736 
875 
1,470 
1,605 

28,766^288 

27,007,108 
26,706,877 
20,660,725 
16,174,345 
17,614,668 

12,094,921 
13,082,896 
17,668,400 
13,906,273 

13,707,071 
11,213,180 
15,077,607 
14,880,933 

1900. . . . 

1901.... 

1902. . . . 

1903.... 

1904.... 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907..-. 
1908.... 

1900.... 
1010.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 

1,268 
181 
493 

1,466 

6,060 
18,033 
115,944 
68,864 

183,406 
129,412 
16.700 
89,409 

110,676 
42,033 
40,860 
2,820,618 

11,967,426 
14,172,036 
7,381,664 
6,330,160 

2,660,890 
1,044,742 
4,720,968 
8,229,840 

187,834 
607,094 
1,001,038 

NORWAY. 


Live 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Cattle. 


Swine. 


Total. 


Total  iiAts 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frozen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


21, 190 
19,826 
14,600 
9,815 
13,344 

13,896 
18, 174 
11,910 
14,306 
13,027 

12,772 
10,710 
9,718 
13,482 

13,606 
16,015 
15,600 
12,953 


Number 
8,505 
4,193 
2,037 
776 
3,392 

9,753 
1,642 
1,373 
2,036 
2,190 

1,183 
1,261 
1,116 
1,617 

1,395 
1,753 
1,778 
1,602 


Number. 
728 
1,194 
1,360 
186 
46 

4 

19 
14 
15 
21 

8 
26 
33 


Pounds. 
47,714,232 
61,9j«,839 
61,761, 109 
67,100,468 
64,385,143 

61,426,857 
62,174,666 
62,374,323 
50,980,372 
48,898,924 

61,009,636 
54,017,318 
48, 777,477 
49, 178,498 

43.958,648 
39,856,096 
42,625,800 
39,860,143 


Pounds. 

13,507,057 

20,029, 168 

22,389,611 

23,682,621 

26,456,960 

29,750,998 
20,551,216 
27,441,349 
28,791,085 
27,325,209 

28,921,795 
31,235.632 
28,076,177 
27,882,480 

26,006,498 
24,723,839 
24,434,860 
24,823,730 


Pounds. 

10,482,702 

14,288,892 

14,711,649 

14,587,302 

17,860,040 

19,743,033 
21,038,003 
19,826,473 
21,827,230 
19,993,298 

21,130,983 
22,941,936 
21,490,834 
21,067,264 

90,370,800 
20,179,365 
20,119,637 
20,492,981 


Pounds. 


Pounds, 

10,335,003 

14,004,700 

14,648,432 

14,446,060 

17,442,044 

19,508,229 
20,811,300 
19, 631,961 
21, 727, 167 
19,841,267 

21,034,287 
22,879,074 
21,445,820 
20,986,756 

20,836,341 
20,161,089 
20,096,766 
90,454,852 
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Table  10. — Qtumtity  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f)]  of  live  meat  animals y  m^at,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries ,  by  y«ar»— Continued. 


NORWAY— Cantlnued. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 


Mut- 


Pork  and  x>ark  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
fresh, 
(filled, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Meat, 
Itesh, 
chiUed, 

and 
frosen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Poufids. 


P<mnd». 

31,248,003 

30,139, 132 

23,494,790 

28,183,674 

82,184,725 

28,495,607 
26, 168,670 
17,160,680 
16,623,335 
16,936,546 

17,754,173 
10,865,165 
17,143,367 
16,735,046 

0,166,991 

7,85^364 
10,520,681 
9,242,808 


Pounds, 


Pounds. 

8,172,054 

5,034,468 

7,841,170 

9,137^541 

9,013,906 

10,152,769 
8,739,915 
7,809,388 
^068,918 
7,488,942 

7,887,508 
8,366,558 
6»  630, 357 
6,805,724 

5,671,157 
4,662,750 
4,336,005 
4,368,878 


Pounds. 

18,076,630 

24,204,664 

15,653,620 

10,046,133 

23,170,810 

18,342,808 
16,428,755 
0,341,202 
0,550,417 
0,452,604 

0,866,665 
11,508,607 
10,513,010 

8,830,322 

3,405,834 
3,202,614 
6,184,586 
4,873,930 


Pounds. 

15,082,837 

17,561,815 

13,554,661 

14,320,482 

14,360,378 

13,188,157 
15,067,003 
15,307,170 
12,520,807 
11,060,080 

12,124,480 
11,210,217 
10,143,276 
12,386^188 

14,420,857 
11,821,367 
11,085,672 
10,133,354 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 

15,082,837 

17,561,815 

13,554,661 

14,320,482 

14,350,378 

13,188.157 
15,067,003 
15,307,170 
12,520,807 
11,909,080 

12,124,480 
11,210,217 
10,143,276 
12,386,188 

14,420,857 
11,821,367 
11,985,672 
10,133,354 


RUSSIA. 


Live  animals. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swhie. 


Total. 


Total  &ts 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frozen. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


Tfumber. 


Number. 


Number 


42,4821 
32,925 
53,101 
54,315 

46,520 
49,753 
67,396 
88,802 
51,556 

-  39,193 
49,189 
49, 147 
71,572 

103,523 
136,904 
133,715 
108,865 


388,846 
514,004 
370,527 
424,238 

322,237 
442,147 
406,214 
445,467 
444,592 

331,856 
386,107 
361,880 
534,006 

563,205 
461,871 
545,038 
744,384 


16,547 

10,777 
11,176 
0,991 
19,297 
14,991 

14,834 
213,226 
81,767 
27,111 

41,786 
85,098 
33,072 
86»342 


Pounds. 

22,873,774 

31,121,936 

53,164,158 

85,904,237 

09,855,550 

45,032,080 
67,100,249 
32,350,900 
55,222,796 
77,000,146 

76,619,264 
96,814,264 
101,106,522 
134,907,634 

131,231,278 
141,084,223 
132,487,138 
136,140,417 


Pounds. 
22,600,000 
81,010,061 
53,106,343 
85,840,960 
60,164,050 

44,715,804 
05,924,443 
29,804,318 
49,972,053 
72,333,768 

71,375,252 
85,217,613 
89,679,927 
112,434,530 

103,735,101 
118,464,429 
106,996,185 
100,095,545 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


1,610,812 
1,540,538 

543,016 
879,608 
1,010,414 
889,908 
614,279 

766,097 
1,046,657 
521,974 
050,880 


3,761,253 
3,523, 165 
2,001,407 


1,610,812 
1,640,538 

643,016 
870,508 
1,010,414 
880,008 
614,270 

766,007 
1,046,657 
521,074 
060,886 

083,568 
3,751,253 
3,523,165 
2,001,407 


38825**— 16 
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MEAT  BITUATION  IF  THE  TTlfriTED  STATES. 


Tablb  10. — Quantity  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f )]  of  live  meat  animals,  tneat,  and 
m^U  products  into  IS  principal  countries,  by  years — Goxxtinued. 


RnBSIA--Coiitini]ed. 


Year. 

Meat  and  meat  produots-^lJontiiiued. 

Mutton. 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh, 

chilled, 
and 

frozen. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

Total. 

Meat, 
fresh, 

chmed, 
and 

froMn. 

Fats  and 
oils. 

Other. 

1896 

Poundi. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

22,873,774 
31,121,986 
63  164  158 
84| 293)425 
68,315,021 

45,889,064 
66,280,741 
31,340,486 
54,382,888 
76,386,867 

76,863,167 
96,767,607 
100,584,648 
133,966,748 

130,347,710 
137,332,  irZO 
128,963,973 
134,139,010 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

22,600,000 
31,010,061 
63  106  343 
84,230,157 
67,023,612 

44,172,848 
65,044,035 
28,703,904 
49,082,745 
71,710,479 

70,600,155 
84,170,056 
89,157,953 
111,483,644 

102,751,633 
114,713,176 
103,472,020 
08,004,138 

Pounds, 
183,774 
111,875 
57  815 
«3|366 
601,500 

005,788 
800,413 
2,030,253 
1,066,012 
2,807,012 

3,803,418 
0,213,845 
3,816,617 
6,740,130 

3,886,065 
2,107,780 
8,638,043 
6,760,002 

1896 

1897 

1898.... 

1899 

1900 

230,428 
885,898 
616,339 
3,283,281 
1,859,376 

1,851,604 
2,383,806 
7,600,978 
15,732,076 

24,660,102 
20,422,005 
21,053,010 
30,294,270 

1901 

1902. . . . 

1904.... 

1905.... 

1906.... 

1907.... 

1908.  , 

1909. .  . . 

1910... 

1911.  . 

1912.. 

SPAIN. 


Year. 


Live  animals. 


Oattle. 


Sheep. 


Bwtne. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
froseo. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Number. 
18,546 
15,143 
19,180 
13,643 
17,266 

26,063 
28,710 
31,640 
19,839 
20,024 

16,440 
20,746 
16,252 
14,384 

11,674 
15,801 
20,224 
14,006 


Number. 
814,026 
804,623 
308,271 
389,477 
301,238 

600,027 
307,478 
360,802 
457,283 
431,303 

385,016 
387,868 
308,927 
309,916 

239,378 
266,366 
269,496 
257,732 


Timber. 
32,918 
13,095 
24,668 
34,867 
19,282 

43,471 

31,225 
29,108 
39,982 
46,365 

19,346 
42,324 
43,693 
22,964 

36,227 
15,214 
44,287 
43,318 


Pounds. 

40,002,944 

40,784,475 

38,723,070 

23,466,303 

48,054,231 

42,778,308 
38,233,163 
38,568,673 
38,211,370 
30,658,641 

33,680,289 
37,281,661 
39,847,099 
34,642,092 

37,162,677 
33,212,220 
37,284,612 
36,052,286 


Pound*. 
35,932,243 
36,316,167 
32,401,462 
16,967,141 
39,816,664 

35,928,211 
33,952,612 
33,580,4''4 
82,278,265 
24,802,100 

29,072,514 
29,275,137 
32,751,105 
28,388,675 

81,625,000 
26,978,030 
31,348,636 
30,314,884 


Pounds. 
762,208 
355,370 
498,624 
256,600 
254,274 

132,143 
441,621 
1,143,015 
1,060,831 
1,401,300 

013,246 
853,091 
1,024,669 
897,808 

1,058,867 
1,691,411 
1,713,704 
1,010,077 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds, 
762,206 
355,370 
403,624 
256,600 
254,274 

132,143 
441,621 
1,143,015 
1,060,831 
1,401,600 

013,245 
853,001 
1,024,060 
807,806 

1,058,967 
1,601,411 
1,713,704 
1,010,077 
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Table  10. — Qiumiity  of  imports  [for  consumption  (t)]  of  live  meat  anim/als,  meaty  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  oounbries^  by  years — Continued. 

BFAIN— Ccntiniied. 


Y«ar. 


1805. 
1808. 
1807. 
1808. 
1800., 

1000. 
1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1004. 

1005. 
1000. 
1007. 
1006. 

1000. 

mo. 

1011. 
1012. 


MMt  aod  ]iieatprodiiat9*-CiHitii^ 


HuHoD. 


Pounds. 


Park  and  pork  produote. 


Total. 


Pound*. 

1,456,196 

8,877,729 
4,090,426 
5,866,081 

3,251,174 
1,302,801 
603,348 
444,170 
866,669 


1,  , 
4,273,607 
2,677,231 
1,727,674 

611,296 
403,566 
484,456 
647,346 


Pork, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
(roEen. 


Pottodf. 


Fats  and 

008. 


Pottodt. 


Otber. 


PotMldf. 

1,455,106 
1,872,771 
3,877,720 
4,600,426 
5,865,031 

3,251,174 
1,302,891 
603,348 
444,170 
866,660 

1,538,662 
4,273,607 
2,677,231 
1,727,674 

611,206 
402,566 
484,466 
647,346 


UoidentlilDd  meat  and  meat  products. 


Tow. 


Poimdf. 

37,875,540 
38,666,834 
34,351,717 
18,519,367 
41,934,026 

30,904,901 
36,396,651 
36,822,310 
36,706,369 
28,290,772 

81,128,482 
32,153,063 
86,145,199 
82,017,210 

85,403,014 
31,118,253 
35,086,352 
34,394,863 


fresh. 
dhUled, 

and 
fronn. 


FovnU, 


28,294 
17,367 
17,607 

8,514 
8,025 
13,913 
6,927 


Fats  and 


85,932,243 
36,316,167 
32,401,462 
16,967,141 
39,816,664 

35,938,211 
33,062,612 
33,680,474 
32,278,265 
24,802,100 

L614 
,137 
82,751,106 
28,388,575 

81,625,000 
36,078,030 
31,348,636 
30,314,884 


29,07L6 
29,27^1 


Otber. 


PotMMb. 

1,043,207 

2,340,167 

1,050,255 

1,552,228 

2,118,262 

3,466,780 
2,446,080 
3,341,836 
4,438,104 
8,308,672 

2,055,068 
2,860,682 
3,376,787 
3,611,038 

3,850,600 
4,132,180 
3,723,808 
4,073,052 


SWEDEN. 


Year. 


1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1898. 
1800. 

1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 

1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 

1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 


Live  <»nifnAls. 


Cattle. 


Number 

^'804 
1,813 
1  078 
1,070 

1,773 
2,5n 
1,571 
8,018 

8,530 
4,179 
5,944 
4,735 

4,817 
8,845 
1,847 
1,577 


128 
119 


95 
73 
64 
377 

808 
314 
173 
140 

01 
160 
213 
114 


Ikmber 
567 
364 


166  1,118 
66  1,131 
-  780 


414 
028 
609 
462 

866 
419 
1,234 
740 


616 
673 
436 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


Total 


Poundt. 
25,923,916 
40,302,601 
26,949,014 
43,179,151 
52,279,729 

48,909,239 
49,713,108 
38,004,091 
37,793,789 

85,422,004 
80,766.866 
48,872,791 
45,694,130 

38,804,114 
24,941,666 
19.422,731 
23,453,962 


Total  f^ts 
and  oils. 


Poundt. 
9,134,888 
9,746,418 
13,526,913 
16,413,616 
21,751,463 

30,183,303 
32,440,469 
20,6591,922 
21,338,874 

30,441,173 
18,333,840 
36,960,630 
33,185,533 

31,748,853 
17,262.690 
12,621,842 
13,771,511 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Poundt. 
8,785,381 
9,665,557 
12, 727;  356 
14,645,300 
18,342,691 

15,607,770 
17,528,307 
16,248,564 
17,584,145 

16,382,764 
14,054,590 
20.874,017 
21,961,480 

19,185.554 
13,241,396 
11,238,704 
11,975,506 


Beef,  fresh, 
chilled,  and 
froten. 


Poundt. 


8,419,394 

2,769,053 
1.195,366 
791,493 
842,508 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Poundt, 
8,785,381 
9,665,667 
12,727,366 
14,645,309 
18,342,601 

15,807,770 
17,528,307 
16,248,664 
17,584,145 

16,382,764 
14,054,590 
20,874,017 
17,584,628 

15,502,322 
11,457,046 
10,123.704 
10,807,161 


Other. 


Poundt. 


977,458 

824,170 
588,994 
823,607 
235,747 
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Tablb  10. — Quantity  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f)]  of  live  meat  animaU,  m£at,  arvd 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries,  by  years — Oontmued. 


SWBDEN-Conttnaed. 


Year. 


1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 

1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 

1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.... 
1911. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Cantinued. 


Mutton. 


Pounds, 


1,315,780 
1,542,911 
1,267,985 
1,330,710 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pownds, 
13,841,084 
27,172,202 
10,393,474 
24,340,066 
28,733,746 

28,109,616 
27,285,264 
16,961,144 
15,087,392 

15,!225,214 
12,825,164 
22,169,199 
1,509,058  19,975,563 


15,056,566 
6,012,050 
4,024,380 
7,267,006 


Pork, 
fresh, 

dhiltod, 
and 

froien. 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Pounds. 

349,452 
80,861 

799,657 
1,768,807 
3,408,771 

4,575,623 
4,981,162 
4,411,858 
3,754,729 

4,058,406 
4,379,360 
6,106,608 
6,448,663 

4, 884, 448 
8,604,858 
1,674,440 
2,268,760 


Other. 


Pound*. 

13,491,632 

27,091,341 

0,693,917 
22,571,759 
26,324,976 

23,638,994 
22,364,102 
12,640,786 
11,332,6691 

11,166,806 
8,545,914 
16,062,596 
14,636,910 

10.172,123 
2L  407, 192 
2,849,949 
6,008,348 


Unldentlfled  meat  and  meat  products. 


Total. 


Pounds, 

3,297,451 

3,464,742 

3,828,184 

4,193,776 

6,203,292 

5,191,868 
4,899,637 
4,794,383 
6,122,362 

8,814,626 
8,877,111 
6,829,576 
2,168,086 

8,246,214 
4,145,309 
2,891,653 
3,880,738 


Meat, 
fresh. 

ohflled, 
and 

frozen. 


Pounds. 


122,188 

135,812 
119,778 
70,005 
72,426 


Fats  and 
oils. 


Pounds. 


162,241 

1,272,067 
2,200,780 
823,698 
615,590 


Other. 


Pounds. 

3,297,451 

8,464,742 

3,828,184 

4,193,775 

6,203,302 

6,191,853 
4,899,537 
4,704,383 
6,132,352 

3,814,626 
3,87^111 
6,830,575 
1,888,006 

1,838,316 
1.94.745 
1,007,860 
3,10^723 


SWITZERLAND. 


Year. 

Live  animals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Total. 

Total 
fata  and 
oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

Total. 

Beef, 
fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frosen. 

Fats 
and  oils. 

Other. 

1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 

1900.... 

1901  

1902.... 
1908.... 
1904.... 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 

1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 

yumher. 
04,349 
77,246 
73,691 
73,584 
63,076 

66,103 
63,403 
71,094 
87,215 
77,470 

70,468 
68,881 
52,585 
61,936 

82,125 
96,805 
79,705 
92,653 

Number. 
82,720 
89,945 
83,647 
82,131 
82,102 

89,895 
94,207 
08,135 
105,206 
105,739 

102,615 
101,978 
115,420 
115,682 

118,140 
125,338 
105,412 
115,558 

Number. 
117,304 

85,426 
119,430 
105,468 

07,433 

68,717 
73,616 
86,253 
91,731 
91,284 

76,279 
96,000 
90,325 
65,170 

50,942 
111,318 
93,969 
34,262 

Pounds. 
25,133,572 
25,946,857 
24,401,868 
31,883,241 
30,876,392 

30,519,023 
31,327,457 
28,838,440 
31,366,700 
30,722,951 

33,815,037 
27,937,794 
33,991,405 
37,078,947 

32,021,594 
29,531,941 
57,849,146 
65,264,096 

Pounds. 

11,920,832 

12,293,192 

10,859,968 

13,763,234 

13,034,166 

12,621,371 
10,949,255 
10,687,786 
12,397,030 
10,880,290 

11,610,085 
8,695,825 

10,185,252 
8,638,416 

6,377,467 
6,745,629 
9,020,342 
8,436,783 

Pounds, 

5.553,663 

6,118,046 

6,737,970 

7,268,418 

6,219,679 

6,478,043 
6,316,140 
7,303,471 
8,302,826 
7,281,436 

7,672,449 
9,096,621 
9,753, 151 
8,668,267 

6,866,667 
6,545,017 
9,791,070 
9,664,525 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

6,653,663 

6,118,046 

6,737,970 

7,268,418 

6,219,679 

6,478,943 
6,316,140 
7,308,471 
8,302,826 
7,381,426 

7,673,449 
4,515,903 
6,123,711 
3,670,439 

8,190,407 
3,302,050 
4,420,008 
4,011,040 

Pound*. 

4,680,718 
4,629,440 
4,997,828 

8,676,170 
3,242,967 
6,371,067 
5,653,476 
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Tablb  10,— QuantUy  of  imports  {for  consumption  ( T)]  of  live  meat  animals,  meat,  and  meat 
products  into  15  principal  countries,  by  y«ar»— Continued. 


BWITZERLAMD—CcntlntMd. 


Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 


T«ar. 


IfnttoD. 


Pork  and  pork  products. 


Total. 


Pork, 
fresh. 

chiUed, 
and 

froMO. 


Fats 
and  oils. 


Other. 


Xrnidantifled  m«bt  and  meat  product). 


Total. 


Meat, 

fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frozen. 


Pats 
and  oils. 


Other. 


UK.. 


an.. 


mi.. 

19U.. 


Ptmnis. 

6,367,100 

6,175,146 

6,l2l,m 

6,4M,S16 

6,814,487 

6,042,428 
4,634,115 
3,384,815 
4,004,204 
3,607,864 

3,887.636 
6,807^582 
10,478,023 
14,88i;e63 


PoundB. 


1,471,570 
4,130,539 
8,054,506 


0,446,168 
7,464,856 
20,568,006 
27,807,81822, 


5,184,337 
3,925,062 
1,605,916 
1.171,883 


Pounit. 

6,367,160 

6,175, 146 

5,121,998 

6,494,816 

6,814,487 

6,042,428 
4,634,115 
3,384,315 
4,004,204 
3,607,864 

3,087,636 
4,179,922 
5,061,541 
4,867,977 

3,186,970 
2,443,570 
4,600,339 
4,425,734 


Pounds. 


Poundt. 

13,212,740 

13,653,665 

13,541,800 

18,120,007 

17,842,226 

17,997,652 
20,378,202 
18,150,654 
18,960,670 
19,833,661 


Pounds. 
5,037,782 
4,790,423 
5,797,494 
8,737,137 
8,646,527 

10,124,286 
12,790,115 
11,415,533 
11,482,333 
11,954,122 


Pounds. 


1,246,040 
1,285,943 
1,400,180 

1,073,861 
1,085,325 
1,362,443 
1,399,701 


95212, 


22,204, 
11,943,641 
13,760,231 
14,079,017 

15,700,759 
15,532,068 
27,480,37S 
27,602,253 


,137,206 
5,096,907 
6, 184,123 
6,465,651 

8,700,233 
8,560,682 
18,543,552 
17,745,707 


Pounds. 

8,174,968 

8,803,242 

7,744,896 

9,382,870 

9,195,609 

7,873,366 
7,588,087 
6,735,121 
7,487,337 
7,879,539 

10,067,747 
6,246,734 
7,576,108 
7,613,366 

7,000,626 
6,971,386 
8,945,826 
9,856,646 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Live  animals. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


GMle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Total. 


Total  fats 
and  oils. 


Beef  and  beef  products. 


Total. 


Beef,  fresh, 
cbilled, 

and 
frozen. 


Pats  and 
oils. 


Other. 


UR. 
ttOO. 

IBOO. 
ISOl. 


1906. 


ini. 

1912. 


Unsfobtr. 
415,566 
502,653 
018,321 
500,066 
608,504 

405,645 
405,635 
410,488 
622,546 
549,532 

606,180 
561,215 
472,015 
883,129 

321,840 
219,561 
200,308 
48,912 


ITumber, 
1.066,470 
769,592 
611,504 
063,747 
607,756 


Number  Pounds, 
8211,902,604,976 
42,040,910,816 
....2,188,145, — 
450'2,398,860, 
2,545,536,560 


883,594 
293,208 
354,241 
882,240 

183,084 
103,359 
106,601 
78^000 

8,131 
427 
47,678 
15,430 


591, 
567, 


2,544,319,568 
2,615,097,184 
2,376,605,888  526; 
2,397,906,264  491, 
2,449,582,128^547, 


Pounds, 
661,222,032 
546,021,952 
;,  529, 264 
!,  200, 224 
610,044,512 


Pounds, 


Pounds. 
683,360,232  245,396,144 
297,886,400 
;  312  337, 163,344 


717,389,904 
738,623,312 
748,976,144 
843,127,152425; 


Pounds. 
360,616,248 
346,750,840 
340,126,102^1; 


347,291,952:346,771,824 
"^-,924,016356,215,-^ 


Pounds. 
77,857,810 
72,743,664 
61,333,776 
54,912,368 
55260,987,584 


1502,508,525,888579, 

 2,668,776,096  602, 

 2,696,346,576598, 

....2,739,579,584600, 


199, 
370, 
504, 
477, 
397, 

901, 
234, 
172, 


056 
016 
608 
280 
872 

840 
304 
416 


L600 


462, 


909,333, 
006,414,320504; 
821,161, 
815,270, 
889,960,736487; 


2,704,258,776596, 
2,777,956,608 
2,965,475,819597; 
2,065,004,072 


1,001,699, 
1,042,630, 
1,051,8.')6, 
1,049,196, 


564, 

618, 


176  642, 
064  628, 


350,560  367, 
979,552:326, 
227,344  323, 
875,872277, 
203,472.324, 

202,852|354, 
666,608372, 
320,3361376, 
481,392377, 


365,184 
492,992 
050,144 
008,144 
220,400 


79,627,856 
74,941,776 
81,984,000 
72,386,384 
78,536,864 


623,68082,973, 
705,20051,  — 
077,744 
424,006 


,258,368 
33,4.58,096 
43,290,576 


i,  611, 344 1, 136, 784, 992  687, 738, 464  399, 426, 884  49, 620, 144 
614, 240, 502 1, 297, 953, 776  785, 735, 776'451, 561, 376  60,  656  624 
697, 500, 960 1 , 299, 331, 4SS  824, 442, 528  393, 351, 504  81, 637, 4,56 
631,304,576 1,399,021,904  896,661, 728j430,77O,032  71,600, 144 
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Tablb  10. — Quantity  of  imports  [for  consumption  ( f)\  of  live  meat  animalSf  meat,  and  meat 
products  into  15  principal  countries^  by  years — Continued. 

UNITED  KINQDOM-Contlntied. 


Year. 

Meat  and  meat  products— €k>ntinued. 

Mattcm. 

Park  and  perk  products. 

Unldsntiflied  meat  and  meat  products. 

ToUO. 

Pork, 
fresh, 

ohilled, 
and 

frozen. 

Flats  and 
oils. 

Ottuv. 

ToteL 

Meat, 
fresh, 

cfalUed, 
and 

frocen. 

Fiats 
and 
oils. 

Otber. 

1805.. 
1806.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902 

19031! 

1904.. 

1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912. . 

Pound*. 
314,983,472 
337,983,408 
368,737,3''6 
384,419,280 
305,731,604 

387,218,944 
411,388,656 
419,450,640 
455,366,912 
395,433,808 

430,212,160 
462,604,288 
517,187,216 
498,408,224 

647,329,104 
622,206,080 
613,156,768 
676,163,616 

Pounds. 
857,082,240 
934,396,168 
1,017,761,728 
1,199,356,692 
1,233,361,872 

1,163,303,344 
1,202,093,312 
1,035,008,676 
1,025,543,792 
1,068,849,364 

1,068,610,480 
1,074,406,816 
1,039,989,648 
1,091,034,480 

918,630,160 
755,115,872 
933,608,816 
879,026,168 

Poundt, 

32,287,808 
33,634,032 
38,933,104 
62,451,424 
74,924,864 

77,884,240 
88,649,008 
73,402,112 
79,054,628 
68,374,320 

66,630,896 
65,117,552 
63,641,184 
64,088,864 

47,986,728 
53,749,584 
50,728,384 
35,026,768 

Pounds. 

200,606,784 
199,262,112 
198,403,072 
245,428,400 
263,828,960 

223,843,872 
230,877,024 
202,554,464 
214,469,136 
223,177,472 

226,378,160 
229,629,104 
220,094,672 
222,598,992 

197,184,960 
162,679,216 
204,149,456 
200,534,544 

Pounds, 
624,187,648 
701,699,024 
780,415,652 
891,476,768 
903,606,048 

861,676,282 
882,667,280 
759,052,000 
732,020,128 
777,297,472 

786,601,434 
789,760,160 
756,323,792 
804,336,624 

673,460,472 
538,687,072 
678,730,976 
643,463,856 

Povndt. 

47,310,032 

61,142,336 

63,033,264 

66,108,672 

74,316,032 

84,463,680 
95,200,896 
101,075,184 
101,814,160 
95,338,330 

98,008,684 
89,044,816 
87,343,636 
100,860,816 

101,609,520 
102,600,880 
119,378,747 
130,793,384 

Pounds. 

26,596,416 
31,291,680 
40,860,064 
46,477,424 
52,063,006 

59,437,066 
68,350,862 
73,362,576 
74,285,232 
70,673,844 

75,066,128 
73,064,666 
67,748,128 
78,165,168 

78,265,712 
79,196,666 
81,322,192 
93,293,200 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 
20,713,616 
19,850,666 
22,173,900 
19,631,248> 
22,263,034 

25,026,634 
26,850,544 
27,712,606 
27,528,938 
24,664,976 

22,947,456 
15,980,160 
19,696,406 
22,706,646 

23,243,806 
23,394,2M 
38,066,566 
37,500,184 

UNITED  STATES.! 


Year 

June 
80- 

Live  animals. 

Meat  and  meat  piodnoite. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Total. 

Total 
fata 
and 
oils. 

Beef  and  beef  products. 

Total. 

B&Bf, 

fresh, 
chilled, 

and 
frozen. 

Fats 
and  oils. 

Other. 

1895..,. 
1890.... 
1897.... 

1S9H  

Iv>.>. . . 

i;k)o  

im  

1903  

1904.... 

1905  

1906.... 
MOT,.-. 

1906.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 

1912.... 

1913  

1914  

Jois.,.. 

Nktmber. 
149,781 
217,826 
328,977 
291,r)89 

lSl,00t> 
no,  022 
9<>,027 
66, 175 

16,05(> 
27,855 
39,019 
32,402 

92,356 
131t,  184 
195,iJa8 
182,923 

318,372 
421,649 
868,368 
538,167 

Number, 
291,461 

322,692 
405.633 
392.314 
345,911 

3Sl,7(ie 
331, ISS 
2!K5,953 
301,623 

238,094 
186,942 
240,747 
224,798 

224,765 
I(y2.fi(i3 
126, 152 
53,455 

23,588 
15,428 
223,719 
153,317 

Number. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

882,601 
328,080 

523,341 

623,341 

523,341 

2,008,027 

1,535,412 
3.r)?vi.720 
7.ti:U.203 
10,481,807 

1,492,407 
2, 800,  WO 
2,444,811 
1,635,346 

1,955,615 
4,456,127 
8,700,0(K» 
10,776,662 

10,808,6a3 
14,809,547 
205.455,726 

226.4^6,067 

2,008,027 

1.535,412 
3,684,720 
7,  (134.293 
10,481,807 

1.49-2,407 
2,.S00,.V10 
1,700, 177 
1, 184,287 

1.434.^45 
3,895,254 
8. 141, 185 
5,715,348 

4,913.090 
9,511,134 
5,243,553 
2,424,0(X) 

2,008,027 

1,53,5,412 
3,681,720 
7,634,293 
10,481,807 

1,492,407 
2,800, 540 
1,700, 177 

2,008,027 

1,535.412 
3,684.720 
7,634.253 
10,481,807 

1,492,407 
2,800,540 
1,700,177 
1,184,287 

1,434,845 
3,895,254 
8, 144,485 
5,716,348 

4,913,090 
9,511,134 
5,243,553 
2,424,000 

 ....'v 

1,184,287 

1.434,^5 

3,895.2.>1 
8,  114,48.=i 
5,715,348 

4,913,090 
9,511,134 
185,^80,736 
186,914,768 

i86,'l37,i83 
184,490,750 

!  General  imports,  practically  ior  consumption.  ^ 
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Tablb  10. — QtumHty  ofimporU  [for  coTUurr^ption  (f )]  oflivemeaJlanimdUy  meat,  andmeal 
products  into  15  principal  countries,  Vy  years — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES-Gontinued. 


Tear 

June 
80 — 

Meat  and  meat  produotB-^ntinaed. 

Uutton. 

Pork  and  poik  pradnets. 

Unidentified  meat  and  meat  products. 

Total. 

Pork, 
fresh. 
chiUed, 

and 
froien. 

oIHl  (/US. 

Other. 

Total. 

Meat, 
fresh, 
chiiled, 

and 
froien. 

Fats 

AHfl  nil  a 

other. 

Poundt. 

Pouudt. 

Pounds. 

Pouiufo. 

Pott/nds, 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pottndt. 

Pounds. 

350,260 
828,080 

350,260 
328.080 

1902.... 

1904.  . 

1006.... 

744,634 
451,069 

520,770 
560,873 
555,524 
5,061,314 

5,896,543 
6,298,413 
730,326 
209,484 

744,634 
451,059 

820.770 
660,873 
555,524 
5,061,314 

5,805,543 
5,298,413 
730,326 
209,484 

1907.... 

1910.... 

1914  

1916.... 

12,710,905 
15,628,855 

6,633,759 
23,792,960 

4,624,790 
16,260,514 

2,008,960 
7,642,446 

Table  11. — Percentage  of  imports  [/or  consum^Mm  (f )]  of  live  meat  animals,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  prijidpal  countries  from  which 
consigned,  by  years. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 


An8trla-Hungary,im- 
porting  from— 
Oannany: 

1896-1904  

1905-  1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1918  

Servla: 

1895-1904  

1906-  1909  

1910  


Liveani- 


P.et  P.ct 

1.8 

6.1 
38.1 
14.0 
12.6 

5.4 


89.1 
6 
1 


56.5 
62L616.367. 


80.2 
9 
8.4 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


P.etP.et 

9.4 

2.3 
28.6 
13.6 

1.3 

2.5 


P.et 
10. 

2.01 

7. 

3.9 
7.1 
11.0 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


\P.et 
9.4 
4. 
9. 
4.3 
7. 

13.9^ 


.7 


P.€t 

27.7 
a3 
1.3 

26.2 


41.2 


P.ct 
9.4 
4.0 
&9 
6.8 
11.9 
13.1 


P.et 


P.ct 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


P.et 


P.ct 


96.5 
44.1 


P.ct 


P.et 


1.8  1.7 


17.0 
42.7 


8  1.7 


5.6 
34.1 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


P.et 

21. 

20.7 

52. 

44.3 

44.7 

43.7 

8 

53.7 


P.et 


P.et 


1.531.1 

4.6 
87.3 
27.1 
81.01.... 
34.8 

93.4 
91.4 


P.et 
41.8 
43.2 
51.3 
46.6 
40.6 
44.6 

2.3 
1.3 
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Table  11. — Percentage  ofimj)orts  [for  consumption  (f)]  of  live  meat  animcus,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  from  which 
consigned,  by  years— Cont'umed. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 


Austria-Hungary  Im- 
porlliig  from— 
Ser\'ia— Contd. 

1911  

1012  

1013  

United  States: 

1895^1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Belgium,  importing 
from— 
Argentina: 

1805^1904  

1905-1909  

1910..  

1911  

1912  

France: 

1805-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  , 

1911  

1912  

Germany: 

1895^1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

^apan: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Netherlands: 

1895-19(H  

1905-1909  

1910...  

1911  , 

1912.  

United  KiiiKdom: 

1895-1904.. 

1905-1909.. 

1910  

1911  

1912....... 

United  States: 

1895-19W.. 

1905-1909.. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Urujaiay: 

1895-1904.. 

1905-1909. . 

1910  

1911  

1912  


P.ci 
51.8 
31-3 
28.1 


Live  ani- 
mals. 


1.9 
7.6 
2.1 
4.4 

13.6 


Pxt 


31.5 
23.5 
42.5 
18.0 


P.ct 
84.6 
90.9 
90.2 


P.ct 
12.0 
37.1 
2.5 


53. 3  74. 6  55. 0 
78.1|92.97H.4 

17.4  24.51  K-S 
47. 8,61.218.0 
30.6  54.4  11.5 
17.4  36.1  18.9 


43.1 
10.7 


93.4  42.6 
3  44. 8 


92.0 

5 

75,7 


51.9 
44.3 
70.5 


3.7 
7.8 
0.2 
15.8 
5.9 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


P.ct 


Pxt 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


9.9 
12.0 
4.6 
4.8 


15.5 
U). 
10.4 
9.2 
10.0 

11.7 

13.3 
20,3 
18.7 
22.7 


1.8 
2.2 
2,8 
4.6  .5 
4.4  1.9 

14.7  4.8 
13.2  7.6 
12.9  6.0 
5. 6  2. 6 
6.8  3,0 


20.5|78.5 
11.8  71.9 
8. 1  7H.  1 
7.  8,77.0 
9.5  80.3 


13.1 

16.3 
2.3.8 
21.6 
25.4 


P.ct 
30.9 
97. 
39.0 


55.0 
U7 
9.1 
29.3 
18.6 
20.1 


51.6  40.1  15.3 
50.  7, 13. 1  ly.  4 
21.9  18.4115.3 
29, 5  23.2  18. 
27.2  21.513.7 


P.ct 


Pxt 


1.9 


4. 8 
7.6 
6.0 
2.6 
3.0 


78.5 
71. 9 
78. 
77.0 
80.3 


15. 3 
19.4' 
15.31 
18. 1 
13.7 


Pxt 


0(\0 
94.5 
00.4 
81.3 
46.5 
23.2 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


P.ct 


10.6 
11.5 
8.  I 

6. 

8.8 
.6 


87. 
87.1 
8,"),  2 
92.8 
91. 


§1 


P.ct 
99.1 
99.3 
99.3 


95.9 
4 

83.9 
94.7 
97,1 
93.0 


8. 5 
47.2 


91.3 
51.8 
100.0 
100. 0 


Pxt 


97.3 
?J.l 
8 

97.5 
91.8 


10.6 
11.2 
4.6 

4.9 
8. 0 


87. 

87.4 

92.1 

94.5 

91.2 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


P.ct  P.ct 
25.0 
22,1 
11.3 


17.9 
3.2 


4.6 
4.2 
5. 
6. 

G,6 

12. 
12.6 
12.9 
5.6 
5.6 

1,9 
2.1 
2,7 
1 


2.1 


11.1 
6.0 
7.5 
6. 

7.6 

15.3 

17.8 

23.2 

22. 

26.9 


46.3 
43.1 
15.6 
19.2 
19.0 


.a  o 


5i 


P.ct 
63.8 
40,0 
22.8 


.3 


16.1 
43.2 


56.2 


Pxt 


47.9 


P.ct 
19.7 
18.8 

lai 

9,1 
7.1 


2.8  6.6 

3.3  5.2 
3.3,14.9 

6. 9  9. 5 

5.4  8.0 


1.3  22.5'.. 
7.5,19.2!.. 
5,414.5 

4.4  7.0 
2.4  7.0 


2.6 

2.5 
2.9 
1. 

%2 

3.9 
10.7 
22.4 
27.1 


1.0 
1.4 
2.0 
1.6 
2.1 


11.8 


73.515.5  3.6 


24.7 


36.2  4.4  IS.  7 


25.2 
4.9 

7.7 
24.3 
65.4 
62. 
26.5 


2a6 
24,9 
28,1 
27,6 
3L4 


5.1  7.5 


3.  6  14.5 
6.41G.0 


8.8 
4.9 
6.0 
4.9 
9.6 


23, 8  75. 8 
27.3  72.0 
9.5,38.5 
8. 1  59.  5 
9.6  56.2 


1.0 
6.1 

ia2 

7.8 
G.1 
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Table  11.— Percentage  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f )]  of  live  meat  animals,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  from  which 
coTisiffnedf  by  years — CSontinued. 


Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 

1  ~l 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

l*ork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

5 

d 
% 

CO 

i 

■9 

m 

Total  fats  and  oils. 

S 
o 
1^ 

Beef,  fresh,  chiUed, 
and  frozen. 

1  Fats  and  oils. 

i 

Q 

g 

o 
a 

■ 

1 

1  . 

sB 

(S 

Fats  and  oils. 

s 

ea 
o 

Meat,  fresh,  chUled, 
and  frozen. 

Fats  and  oils. 

O) 

.a 
O 

Ouoa,  Importing 
from — 
Argentina: 

PjCi 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 
10.1 

P.ct 

Pxt 

P.ct 
16.9 

Pxt 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ci 

P.ct 

lyiK)— lyuy . . .  • . 

.... 

23.8 

25.1 

*■  loin 

. . 

14.0 

16,0 

ivLl  

1Q19 

. .. . 

27.6 
28.  G 

31.3 



Colombia: 

IQID 

1911 

1QI0 

Mexico: 

1900-19(W  

30.9 

ICKVL-IQflQ 

lA.  I 

1911 

Spain: 

19.0 

TQfUv-1  WW 

16.8 

1910 

11.8 

1911 

12.4 

1912 

12.0 

United  States: 
igno-iaai 

LTnM^  M.  KT\JtJ  m  -  -  -  * 

25.  C 

9G.  8 
99.9 

63.0 

99.2 

15. 4 

mo 

.83.5 

11.5 

100 

99.3 

100.0 
99.6 

99.  7 

97.9 

60.1 

60.1 

29.  1 

(U.  4  3 

5. 1 

100.0 

84.5 

4.5 

99.9 

99.5 

iH).  8 

98.7 

76.8 

76.8 

1910.  

1911 ,\ 

81. !» 

:::: 

100 

72.3|99,3 

25.  H 

lun.  0 

1 

16.2 

100 

99.4 

100.0 

99. 8 

98.2 

81.2 

81.2 

100 

UK) 

as.  l!99. 1 

11. 1 

100.0  91.9 

.4 

KM) 

99.4 

100.0 

99.  7 

98.4 

?J.3 
81.0 

79.3 

1912  

Uruguay: 

87.9 

100 

07.5 

99.2 

.9.7 

100.0 

01.2 

.3 

100 

99.3 

100.0 

99.8 

97.7 

81.0 

7a  4 

1912 

Venezuela^ 
idrtf)-i9&4 

1905-1909  

30.9 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Germany: 

1895-1901  

tonA-iQiiq" 
1910 

29.4 
2.5.  <i 

33.6 
24.7 
19.5 

8.7 
12.8 
14.9 

0.  li 
6.1 
11.0 

26.5 
37.1 

22.2 
16.7 
26.3 

25.2 
34*5 

13.0 
16.7 
25.2 

1911 

19.4 

10.1 

21.3 

30.9 

29.8 

59.8 

26.5 

17.0 

16.0 

18.9 

36.9 

34.3 

65.0 

31.4 

Iceland: 

85.6 

82.4 

?2.7 

Netherlands: 

1905-1909  

9.0 

16.8 

1912  

25.9 

...  L...L... 
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Tablb  11. — Percentage  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f )]  of  live  m^at  animals^  meaty  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  from  which 
consignedy  by  y«ar«— Continued. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 

• 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

o 



.g 

o 

in 

o 
•a 

o 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

o 
% 

I^ork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

1 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen. 

m 

'o 

i 

1 

O 

B 

o 

« 

Id 

I5 

o 
i 

i 

6 

3 

o 
H 

Meat,  fresh,  Chilled, 
and  Irozen. 

Z 

1 

o 

Denmark,  importing 
from — 
■  Sweden: 

1895-1904.... 

P.ct 

w.i 

89.2 

P.ct 
99.2 
97.0 
89.3 
99.5 
84.3 

Pxt 
9H.0 
91.3 
100.0 
99.0 
100.0 

P.ct 

P.cl 

P.ct 

P.ct 

m.Q 

80.7 
76.0 
99.6 
iM.4 

P.ct 

1.1 

4.3 

2.7 

P.ct 

P.ci 

PM 

P.ct 
94.3 
96.8 
97.5 
99.7 
100.0 

P.ct 

PM 
49.4 

22.3 
86.3 
41.9 
8.2 

P.et 
.... 

PM 

P.ct 

p.ct 
■22.8 
20.4 
22.9 
34.7 
42.8 

8.2 
7. 1 
14.2 
10.6 
6.7 

10.4 
49.7 
20.0 
18.1 
13.4 

98.0 

mi  

97.9 
99.8 

5.2 

United  King- 
dom: 

United  States: 
1895-1904  

48.7 
54.7 
35.4 
45.9 
32.9 

39.3 
46. 4 
28.3 
39.1 
25.1 

36.3 
40.8 
26.9 
39.8 
24.  S 

80.7 
82.0 
79.1 
7.3.4 
70.0 

38.9 
69.4 
53.7 
54.5 
43.6 

67.'8 
58.2 
65.4 
58.5 

39.5 
74.9 
5.6 
28.9 
39.7 

48.8 
49.7 
19.0 
17.3 
12.7 

61.4 

1910  

22.9 




11.8 
&1 

6.3 

France,  importing 
from— 
Algeria: 

1895-1901.... 
1905-1909.... 

49.6 
46.9 

80.9 
93.7 
96.6 
97,6 
95.4 

12.4 
1.8 

39.9 
9.9 
3.4 

1911  

67.7 
26.6 

1912   

Argentina: 

15.0 
2.2 
9.0 
12.7 
13.5 

4.4 
6.1 
7.8 
7.4 
6.6 

27.5 

27.5 

79.7 

4.1 

14.0 
26.7 
26.9 

4.8 

4.9 
8.0 
10.0 
9.0 

14  0 

26.7 
26.9 

4.8 
4.9 
8.6 
10.0 

9.0 

1912  



77.5 

10.3 
5t>.0 
75.4 
62.5 
8.3 

16.7 
9.9 

16.0 
8.3 
8.8 

84.0 
92.1 
39.5 
14.4 
23.4 

1.3 

1.6 
4.6 
3.1 
2.3 

8.6 
13.6 
18.0 
11.6 
10.5 

14.8 

12.5 
12.2 

9.8 
10.6 

8.4 

.0 

14.8 
6.6 
7.6 
4.2 
4.6 

Belgium: 

1896-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  .  

1912  

rSermany: 
1895^190* 

11.4 
8.7 

10.9 
9.6 
8.7 

11.6 
12.8 
6.6 
9.5 
7.7 

12.4 
13.1 
14.1 
15.4 
10.7 

9.5 
12.3 
13.0 
9.8 
9.8 

3.1 
.6 
16.1 
18.7 
27.7 

1905-1909 

1910  

1911  

1912 

Madagascar: 
1805-1904 

19a5-1909 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Netherlands: 
1895-1904.... 
1905-1909.... 

1910  

1911  

1912  

8.1 
24.1 
12.1 
.4 
17.9 

26.4 
92.4 
28.5 
86.0 
92.3 

14.8 

6.3 
58.0 
81.4 
35.7 

8.2 
2.5.6 
30.1 
16.9 
1S.4 

12.1 
10.4 
6.7 

ai 

6.7 
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Tablb  11. — Percentage  of  imparts  [for  comumption  (f)]of  live  meatanimaU,  mealy  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  framwhich 
consigned,  by  year*— Continued. 


Importing  ootmtry, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  y^r. 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

-1-9 

(98 

d 
S 

CO 

m 

3 

H 

o 

§ 

o 

Beef  and  T»e«f 
product.^. 

d 
o 

3 

Pork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

H 

M 

« 

"o 

i' 

a 

o 

3 

H 

a  . 

o 

J3  ° 
t'^ 

c 

w 
*o 

1 

<v 

5 

o 

o 
H 

'o 

S 

« 
O 

Fmiic«,  Importing 
from — 
New  Caledonia: 

P  Ct 

P  ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.cl 

P.ci 

p.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ci 

P.ct 

P.ct 

p.ct 

P.ci 

P.ct 
8.0 
2.2 
10.7 
11.2 
3.3 

5.6 
7.6 
7.7 
5.1 

6.9 

39.0 
39.6 
10.7 
13.8 
17.0 

1.9 
6.1 
8.8 

7.8 
10.6 

1905-1909  

United  King- 
dom: 
lii95-1904  

. ... 



.... 

10.5 



10.5 



.... 

41.5 

21.7 
32.5 
88.3 
44.2 
43.1 

26.4 
22.9 
7.4 
7-5 
9.4 

1.8 
6.1 

1.4 

8.5 
29.9 

.65.2 
63.8 



45.5 
54.2 
69.0 
66.4 
71.0 

26.0 
16.5 
7.0 
5.8 

5.8 

1910  

1911   

1912  

United  States: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909 



. ... 



... . 
-  •  ■  • 

.... 



. . 

... . 


.... 
.... 

47. 1 





59. 6 
2 

12.8 
46.4 
44.9 

.5 
2.1 

7.0 
5.7 
6.9 

17.4 

10.6 
10.0 

45.8 
72.0 
14.8 
34.9 
30.3 

1.2 
4.7 

10.8 
11.2 
11.3 

• 





17.4 
10.6 
10.0 

45.8 
72.0 
14.8 
34.9 
30.3 

1.8 

0.5 

. . .. 


:::: 

— 
. .. . 

:::: 
-  •*  ■ 

:::: 

59.0 
42.4 
3.7 
15.7 
49.0 

90.2 

S7.2 
20.7 
SO.  3 

42.3 
29.3 
29.8 

32.1 
7.2 
.5 
29.0 
25.4 

1910  

1911 

.... 

.... 

.... 

9.4 

33.6 

1912 

33.2 

.0 
2.3 
6.3 
5.3 
5.8 

 85. 9 

Qennany,  importing 
from— 
Argentina: 
1885-1904 

1905-1909 

1910 

1911  

14  9 

1912  

17.9 



.... 



10.0 





Australia: 
1895-1904 

1905-1909 

5.0 
8  3 

1911  

8  r. 

1912  

10.4 

Austria-  H 1 1  ngary : 

1895-1004  

1905-1909 

C4.0 
47.4 

15.3 
77.8 

.... 

t)5. 7 
20.  5 

4  2 

5*0 

1911 

10.4 
26.3 

27.9 
72.9 

1912  

Denmark: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909,  , 

1910  

1911*  

1912  

France: 

25.3 
15.4 
57.5 
80.9 
58.0 

30.6 
48.4 
5.S.  9 
54.  1 

5S,9 

5.7 

14.1 
7.4 

14.3 
4.4 
4.2 

11.0 
.■jO.2 
')4.9 
'».'■,.  4 
41.6 

(>) 
3.5 
3.2 
3.2 

1C.7 

9.5 
33.0 
GO.O 
65.7 
48. 3 

11.9 
14.4 
12.1 
12.5 
14.4 

9,0 

4.9 

0.8 

Netherlands: 

32.  n 
4<1.2 
30.0 
2:t.8 

2"*  0 

14.0 

60.2 

1905-1909  , 

1910  

1911  

22.5 
Z.'V.  6 

48.0 
8.0 
50.2 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  11. — Percentage  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f)  ]  of  live  m^eat  animals^  meat^  and 
meat  products  into  15  pfincipal  countries  receivedfrom  principal  countries  from  which 
consigned,  by  years — Continued. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 

1  •  '  ■  ■ 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

% 

U 

d 

OQ 

.9 

OQ 

3 

o 

m 
"3 

o 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

d 
o 

3 

Pork  and  pork 
producte. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

-Sg 

£^ 

« 

m 
o 

q 

S 

St 

O 

• 

O 
H 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen. 

tn 
o 

C 

CS 

£ 

XI 

C 

H 

1^ 
« 

00 

Q 

'D 

3 

tn 
c9 

(<^ 

1^ 
w 

JE3 

Germany,  importing 
from — 

Rassla: 

189.S-1904  

1905-1909]!!!'. 

1910  !!.!. 

i9ii!!!*!!!!! 
1912!.]!!!!.!. 

Sweden: 

1895-1904 

P.cl 

P.ct 



P.ct 
71.7 
96.8 
97.1 
98.9 
98.7 

P.ct 

p.cl 

p.ct 

p.ct 



1.1 

p.ct 

!!!! 

P.ci 
9.1 
1.8 
7.8 
20.2 
38.9 

p.a 

P.ct 

P.ct 
14,9 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 
11.2 
10.5 
12.4 
10, 1 
9.6 

16. 1 
35.4 
71.1 
24.8 

1905-1909 

1910  

1911 

17.9 
11.4 

1912  

United  Kmgdora: 

m')-]5H)4  

1905-1909. 

23.0 

7.0 

16.2 
12  8 

..... 

.... 

11.8 
13.1 
13.2 
12.6 
11.8 

40.2 
34,6 
28.8 
32.0 
25.7 

17.0 
23.7 
30.7 
28.0 
21.3 

10.5 

4, 1 

14  4 

1911 

1912 

17,3 

6.8 

United  States: 
1895-1904..... 
1905-1909  



85.7 
84.8 

60,3 

.... 

!!!!! 

59.3 
59.8 
41.8 
r>G.3 

67-6 
79.3 
67.4 
«V>.  7 
42.6 

9G.7 
97.0 
90.9 
95.4 
94.6 

75.4 
47.7 
6.1 
G.7 
19.4 

43.8 
34.5 
28.  G 
31.9 
25.6 

36.6 
29.1 

29  5 

94.8 
«24.5 

1911  

1912 

.... 

. . 

4 

78.6 

.... 

Itsly,  importing 
from — 
Argentina: 
1895-1904 

1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
10  !\ 

.4 

46.0 

93  6 

38.6 
29.1 
2G.2 
20-2 
18.2 

1905-1909 
1910  

.4 

2.4 

K  h 

1911 

72.8 
88.2 

1912  

7.7,42.1 

42.1.'ig.5 

41.7 

Austria-Hungary : 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

28.8 
4.5. 9 
3.1 
16. 5 
50. 1 

16.8 
33.7 
67.3 
3.0 

54.9 
7.0 
2.0 
6.9 

1.9 
7.2 

48  8 

45.9 
2.6 
9.2 

16.8 

4.9 
3.0 
2.0 
19.9 
2.G 

.... 

.... 

40.8 
9.4 
7.0 

14.1 

40.8 
9.4 
7.0 

14.1 

12.0 
6.8 
5.9 
4.4 
&5 

25.9 
26.5 
26.1 
22.8 
21.3 

11.5 

27.4 
27.9 
35.7 
33.6 

7.5 
7,0 
5-7 
5.9 

8.8 
10.5 

8.4 
10.3 

7.8 

35.9 
8.7 
6.6 

27.6 
8.3 

1911  

1912  

France: 

1895-1904 

1905-1909  

1910 

77.7 
55.3 
14.  G 

77.7 
55. 3 
14.6 

1911  

1912...  

61.2 
51.7 

United  Kln^dora: 
1895-1904 

1905-1909  

1910  

10.5 
10  ? 

10.5 
10  9 

1911  

9  1 

9  1 

1912  

1?  1 

1?  1 

United  States: 
1895-1904 

25.2 
35.6 
28.7 
38.2 

17.9 
31.7 
30.6 
41  5 

93. 1 
89.3 
S4.6 
96.7 
91.8 

86.6 
94.1 

92.6 

QO  S 

99.7 
87.1 
76.5 

13.8 
25.1 
24-4 

5.6 
.5 

".'2 
.1 

1905-1909 

1910..  

1912  

28.7137.1 

96.3'90.0i20.7 

1  Only  4  years  given.  *  Only  1  year  given. 
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Tablb  11. — Percentage  ofim^U  [for  ameumption  (f )]  of  live  meat  animals,  meatt  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  from  which 
consigned,  by  y€(ir«— Continued. 


Importing  country, 
e  vponing  country, 
period,  and  year. 


Netherlands,  import- 
ing from— 
Argentina: 

1^1904.... 

190&-1909.... 

1910...  

1911  

1912  

Belgium: 

1895-1904.... 

1905-1909.... 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Germany: 

1895-  1904.... 
1905-1909.... 

1910  

1911.  

1912  

United  Kingdom: 

1896-  1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

United  States: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Norway,  importing 
from— 
IJeximark: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

191h  

1912  

(jermanv: 

lS95-19a4  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Sweden: 

189.5-1901, 

1905-1909, 

1910  

1911-...-. 

1912  , 

United  Kingdom; 

1^5-190-t 

1905-1909 

1910  

1911  

1912  


97.7 
99.0 
99.7 
98.9 
100 


Live  uul- 
mals. 


FM  PM 


99.6 
.5 
97.8 
1.1 
32.0 


99.7  84.0 
87.?;%.  4 
9«.2  92.ft 
99.9  99.8 
99.9  99.9 


F.cl 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


.1 

33. 
17. 
11. 
HO 


34. 

13. 
10.2 
10.2 
I  8.8 


P.cf  P.c/ 


21.1 

2a.  'J 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


8.511.6 

8.3 
7.3  9.5 
10.311.0 


9.0 
11.5 

4.2 
6.3 
9.1 
6.4 
8.1 


23.9  30.0 


26.0 
29.9 


IS. 3  24. 2 
16.9  22.6 


M52.3 
01.: 
34,9  27.2 
56.5  44.7 
48.7  32.0 


13  3  15.0 
0127. 


0  29. 


8.5  9.4 
9.4  9.3 

15.  H  15. 5 
15.  0,15. 
9.9  10.fi 
8.3  9.5 
13.4  15.2 


5  19. 


14.2 
9.1 
11.3 


19.1 
15.2 
10.7 
12.1 


P,ct 


4.2 
10. 


311. 


60. 

82.1 

5-*. 


5. 0  11. 6 


17.8 
14.2 
54.0 


P.ct  P.ct 
3 


8.3 
9.4 
11.0 
8.9 


30.0 
26.0 
29.9 


23.624.2 
30.7  22.5 


52.3 
48.6 


19. 


44. 

32.3 


15.1 
27.1 
10.1 
9.4 
9.3 


15.61... 
15.  K... 
10.6'.. 
9.5.. 
15.2.. 


19.3 
15.2 
10.7 
12.  l' 

12.0' 


4.2 


P.ci 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


89-2 
o-i.i 

K6.4 
90. 


10. 

30. 
8.1 
5.5 
8.0 

17.5 
18.6 
4.4 
1.7 
2.7 


js  a 


p.ct 


4.0 
9.1 

10.2 
.3 


95.9 
72.6 
89.1 
97.7 


36. 2  

Vi::::: 


P.ci 


93.5 
87, 
91. 
92. 


9.2 
32. 9 
5. 

4.3 
9- 

16.4 

12.7 
6.8 
3.0 
4.8 


P.ct  P.ct 


6.0 

3.5  11.0 


6.2, 
7.3 
5. 


59.3 

.yj.o 

3  74.0  50.5 
M.9 
3  86.5  42.3 


20. 6  43.  5  11 
11.2 

1.7 

7.9 

1.3 


11, 
1.2 
1. 
.4 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


26.8 
!4.5 
29.7 


3  31. 


10. 

27. 9 
11.6  17.3 
6.3  18.9 
31.5 


18. 

2:i.  t 
l.i 

.8 


13.3 


24.5 


10.5 
33.6 


9  13. 
2  15. 
512. 


8 

15.0 
2.4 
7.8 


P,ct 


99.8 


24.5100.0 
.2  100.0 


P.cf 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  oeot. 
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Tablb  11. — Percentage  of  imports  {forooneumpfion  (f )]  of  live  meat  animaU,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  isirlncipal  countries  received  from  principal  eounbries  from  tohid^ 
consigned,  by  year«— Continued. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  oountry, 
period,  and  year. 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Heat  and  meat  prodncts. 

• 

g 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

Pork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

^  8 
|1 

41 

1 

4 

9 
1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

£ 
1*1 

1 

.0 

s 

2  d 
"3  § 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Norway,  importing 
from— 

TTnM-Ail  (IfafM* 

unneQ  DMueB. 

Pxi 

Px( 

Pxt 
27.2 
27.5 
44.9 
49.1 
42.2 

P.c< 
4L8 

P.ci 
37.6 
30.2 

P.cf 

P.ct 
37.9 
30.3 
51.1 
52.0 
41.4 

P.ct 
6.9 

• 

P.ct 
— 
.... 

— 
— 

P.ct 
29.2 
33.5 
81.8 
83.1 
85.5 

P.ct 









Pxt 
50.6 
32.5 
8L2 
77.7 
80.4 

Pxt 
19.2 
34.3 
82.5 
87.0 
90.1 

P,ci 
11.6 
14.7 
10.0 
14.3 
4.6 

P.ct 

Pxt 

Pxi 
11.5 
14.7 
10.0 
14.8 
4.6 

..... 

66.6,51.0 

so.e'il.o 

ifi.2  41.3 

Russia,  importing 
from— 
A  fghanistan ; 

30.2 
16.2 
1.5 

26.9 
49.6 

AO.  A 

39.7 
59.3 
AQ  n 

16.8 
33.1 
70.6 
68.9 
73.6 

72.2 
17.4 
29.1 
35.2 
25.4 

1.4 
11.0 
17.4 
19.5 
26.0 

.4 
1.6 
4.0 
4.5 
5.9 

1.6 

1.4 
11.1 
17.9 
20.0 
26.4 

73.1 
82.0 
96.0 
94.8 
96.7 

18.5 
5  6 
8.5 
8.4 
0.7 



.4 

1.6 
4.1 
4.7 
6.0 

13.9 
17.6 
23.1 
19.7 
24.4 

7.8 
36.7 
0.6 
6.3 
3.8 

3.0 
.7 
1.7 
2.7 
.8 

42.9 

30.8 
20.6 
40.8 
58.7 

AA  Aion  A 

65.6 

17.3 
20.2 
11.5 
12.3 
0.3 

60.9 

1.0 
0.2 
0.4 
0.6 
0.6 

Finland: 

1912  

Germany: 

14.7 
16.5 
21.0 
18.0 
21.0 

14.4 
18.2 
24.4 
21.0 
25.2 

47.1 
74.4 
66.6 
58.0 
64.1 

47.1 
74.4 
66.5 
58!  0 
64.1 

.... 

:::: 

:::: 

:::: 

14.3 
16.1 
19.7 
16.9 
20.3 

1 

Pecsia: 

11.1 
6.4 

11.4 
8.9 

11.1 

20.1 

26.9 
22.3 
27.3 
17.2 
25.9 

1912  

Roamania: 

1912  

las 

United  Kingdom: 

70.1 
61.8 

72.1 
71.9 

19.4 
10.7 
5.8 
3.6 

19.4 

10.7 
6.8 
3.6 

.... 

70.7 
62.3 
54.5 
55.3 

72.8 
73.6 
64.9 
68.5 
60.5 

5.8 
3.7 
.3 
.4 
1.0 

5.3 
4.5 
17.6 
8.0 
0.8 

21.7 
10.0 
20.5 
20.0 
10.8 

44.0 

6.0 
3.3 
.7 

1.1 

50.3 

5.7 
2.7 
.3 

.4 

United  States: 

8.1 
3.0 
.6 

8.1 

2.0 

6.0 
3.3 
.7 
1.1 

1905-1909  

1910  

..... 

1Q11  

i.e:  1.0 

1  1 
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Tablb  11,— Percentage  of  imporU  Ifor  eormunption  (f)  ]  of  live  meat  animalSy  tneat, 
andmeat  produeta  into  15  pnncipaToowUrieereceived from  principalcountrieefrom  wkick 
eonsignedf  by  year«— Oontinuea. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 


Spain,  fmportlng 
[rom— 
Argentina: 

1895-1901  

1905-llWa  

1910  

1911  

1912  

France: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1012  

Portugal: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

United  Kingdom: 

1S95-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911   

1912  

United  Slates: 

1895- HXM  

19a>-1909  

1910,.  

1911  

1912  

iguay: 

1895-19CW  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Sweden,  importing 
Irom— 
Denmark: 

1895-1 00-t  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

Finland: 

189.5-19(M  

1905-1909. 

1910  

1911  

France: 

1895-19(M... 
1905-1909... 

1910  

1911........ 

German  v: 

1895^1904... 
1905-1909... 

1910  

1911  


Un 


Live  aui- 
mals. 


Meat  and  meat  products. 


P.ct 


7.2 
12.1 
13.6 
3.0 
9.7 

49.6 
53.4 
27.2 
5i.O 
47.7 


99.5 
98.5 
90.6 
99.5 
100 


98.1 
89.1 
83.8 
99.5 
4 


SI.  5 

. , , .  88. 
94.5 


P.ct  P.ct 
32. 
27.3 
20.4 
27.1 
16.1 


P.ct  P.ct 

35.5  79.3 
28.3'9S.O 
15.199.4 

24.6  91.2 


...  18.8 
...  19.4 
26.3 
26.2 
21.7 


12.5 
12,9 
9.5 
12.4 
17.1 

6.5 

10.3 
7. 
6.5 
7.2 

16.1 
20.2 
19.9 
13.4 
26.2 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


3  « 


P.ct 


14.5 

19.8 
22.5 
31.2 
30.0 
24.3 


43.4'. 
16.1 


12.1 
13,6 
10.9 
14.1 
19.7 

.1 
1.0 
1.0 
.8 
.2 

18.9 
24.3 
24.3 
15.3 
28.9 


15.2 
10.5 
11.5 
10.9 


3. 1 
.1 
.5 

8, 

.56.5 


78.9;. 
39.8  . 
18.7,. 


20.4  18.2 
10. 010.8 
6.11  7.3 
9.610.6 


P.ct 


P.ct 
79.3 
98.0 
99.4 
91.2 
43.4 

16.1 


16.5 
4.5  .... 
6.2.... 
4.8  .... 


....  18,2 
7.3  U.O 
.6;  7.9 
....11.7 


77.0 
94.3 
96.8 


.  16.1 


P.ct 


3.1  .. 

.1  .. 

.5  .. 
8.7  .. 
56.5.. 


16.4  50.0 
6.2115.3 
....  32.7 


27.2 
16.3 
11.2 


11.2  . 
4.4  . 

7.7  .. 


1.5 
14.0 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


P.ct 
1.4 

2.5 


27.5 
17.8 
38.1 


33.2 
26.9 

63.8 
5.8 
47.2 
56.4 


3 

id 
15 


P.ct 


11.9  - 
4.7  . 
.5. 


5. 81... .39.6 


40.2 
6.0' 


P.ct 
1.4 
2.5 


27.6 
17.  S 
38.1 
33.2 
26.9 

13.8 
'5.8 
47.2 
56.4 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


P.ct 
34 

26.9 
16.4 
24.3 
15.6 

20.0 
21.1 
28.0 
27.7 
22.7 


11.7 
13.0 

9. 

12.7 
17.4 

2.6 
6.3 
7.6 

6.2 


...17.5 
.-.|22.0 
...21.2 
...13.8 


31.9  8.8 
8.2  3.1 
.8  .3 
2.0  .. 


20.3 
19.4 
28.2 
27.8 


44.1  39.5  ... 
4.3;  7.0  ... 
...  .3,... 


....24.3 
....  24.3 
....  15.3 
 28.9 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  11. — Percentage  of  imports  [for  conmmptUm  (f)  ]  of  live  meat  animals,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  Jrom  principal  countries  from  which 
consigned  J  by  years — Continued. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 

i  • 

1  *  ^ 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

■2 

c3 

u 

d 
1 

CQ 

1 

CO 

1 

\  Total  fats  and  oils. 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

d 
p 

Pork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

t 
H 

;  Beef,  fresh,  chilled, 
1       and  frozen. 

0 

i 

fl 
1^ 

J3 

1 

H 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen. 

id 

'0 

1 

« 

3 

i 

li 

:^ 

0 

s 

I 

C 

Sweden,  importing 
Irom— 
Netherlands: 

P.ci 

P.cl 

P.ct 

P.ct 

Pxt 

Pxt 

P.ct 

P.ct 
7.7 
13  1 

Pxt 

Pxt 

Pxt 

P,  ct 

Pxt 

Pxt 

Pxt 

p.ct 

Pxt 

Pxt 

 (21.7 

Norwav: 
isa?>-i9a4 

61.6 

12.1 

82  7 

Oil.  #, 

76  i 

47.4 
78*2 

18.9 

8.8 
6.2 

.... 



20.5 
34.4 

.«i0.f» 

-  -  -  - 

1910  

 1 

.... 

United  Kingdom: 

1905-1909  

1910  

8.7 
10.4 
6  1 

»8.8 
17.0 



. , . . 

..... 



48.0 
65.6 
40.  S 



0. 1 
19.9 
38-4 
41.8 

United  States: 

10.2 

1  .2 

...|.... 

lfi.4''.fi.:i 

0.9 
73.0 
86.5 
89.5 

»0.6 

.9 

•0.1 

20.0 
26.5 
31.8 

33.6  17.9 
24.217.0 
31.321.9 

22.3 

16. .'1.71.6  .... 

82.2  89.6 
SO  .  6  9.3  .  .1 

22.  9  .W.  3 

Switzerland,  import- 
ing from— 
Argentina: 

0) 

1910  

0.3 
17^3 

iiis 

•  0 

in  1 

8. 0 

1911  

3.0 
5.1 

6.7 
12.2 



11.3 
24.3 

1912  

Australia: 

1.8 
6.2 

13.6 
12.8 
8.5 
.6 
.6 

Austria-Hungary: 
189rj-iy04.... 

9.1 
11.0 

8.0 
if) 
.3 

17.7 
17,3 
14.2 
7.8 
6.4 

1905-1909  

17.3 
7.8 

1.5 

28.8 
32.6 
32.4 



1910  

1911  

1912  

Denmark: 
1895-1901 

1905-1909  , 

2.4 
14.7 
10.2 
15.9 

'72.8 
43. 1 

7.0 
26.5 
22.4 
16.4 

58.5 
60.1 
45.3 
24.3 
20.8 

11.8 
3.9 
1.0 

0) 
(0 

15.5 
11.5 
3.0 
4.0 
1.1 

1910  

8.2 

1911  

1912  

34.4 

France; 

fi  7 

.37.0 

66.1 

1905-1909,. 
1910  

50,1 
74.2 
70.4 
76,6 

14.3 

21.0;27.6 
2K.  1 '  .1 

22. 8  ... . 
41.2|.... 
lfi.3  .... 

39.3 
44.7 

18.0  .... 

1911  

37.6 
36.8 

4.8 

8.9 

41.8  31.7 

2. 1  ... . 

.... 

8.6 
7.6 
5.2 
6.4 

16.0 

12.0 
13.2 
15.6 
15.3 
17.8 

16.5 
27.5 
31.4 
29.0 
24.4 

1912  

Germany: 

1895-1904  , 

15.7 

25.9 

32.8 

.6 

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

8.7  30.3 

4.s'2i).  1 

13.5 
1.4 
56.0 
21.9 

53.7 
39.7 
35.7 
23.0 

25.2 
22.8 
17.5 
15.3 

1.1 

(») 

44.3 
25.2 
4.3 

2.9 

23.0 
15.7 

45.3 
.30.8 
28.3 
20.4 

Italy: 

1895-1904.... 

1905-1909  

9.9 
9.7 
4.4 
3.9 

11.3  19.4 

1910..  

20.3115.7 
14.5112.2 
9.3I  9.4 

1911  

1912  

IO.2I3O.6I66.4 

1  Only  3  yean  given.      *  Only  4  years  given.      *  Only  2  years  given.      *  Les4|uui  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  11.— Percentage  of  imports  [for  eofmmption  (f)]  of  live  meat  animalSf  meat^  and 
m^U  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  from  which 
consigned^  by  year»— Continued. 


Importing  coiixitry, 
exportinfi  country 
period,  and  year. 


Live  ani- 
mals. 


Meat  and  miMit  products. 


Bee!  and  beef 
products. 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


"J 


Switwrland,  import- 
ing from— 
Netherlands: 

1S95-19(H  

1905-1909  

.  1910  

1911  

1912.  , 

Sweden: 

1S95-1904  

1905-  1909  

1910  

1911  

1912....  

tJoited  States: 
1896-1904  

1906-  1909  

1910  

1911  

1912.  

United  Kingdom, 
importing  from— 
jVrgenlma: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  . 

AustnUia: 

1S95-1904.. 

1905-1909.. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Canada: 

1S9*-1904.. 

1905-1009. . 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Denmark: 

1895-1901.. 

1905-1909.. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Germany: 

1911  

1912  

Netherlands: 

IS95-1904.. 

1905-1909.. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

New  Zealand: 

1S95-1904.. 

1905-1909. . 

1910  

1911  

1912  


PxtPxt 


PM 


22.3 
.10.1 
35.8 
21.1 
13.9 


14.3 
29  0 
100.0 
10.2 
7. 


PjCt 


PjU 


Pxt 


Pxt  Pxt 


PjctPjct  Pxt 


13.0 
30.6 

33.8' 
63.0 


33.0  42.9 
22.6  46.5 


13.0 
15.1 
12.2 


22.3 
29.4 
34.3 
.35.6 


33.8 
59.6 

.=j4,8 


3.1 
5.4 
11.3 
14.3 
11.1 


4.4 

8.1 
10.9 
11.4 
11.6 


11.0 

39.0 
48.2 
59.7 
59.3 


3.1 

9.4 
22.5 
31.7 
26.8 


16.117.5 
12.0  8.7 

20.4  18-3 

19.5  17.0 
15.215.5 


15.0 
56.6 
69.8 
83.0 
82.417.0 

10.o'26.6 


7.3 
12.9 
14.8 
17.3 


16.3 
17.1 
16.1 

29.0 
25.3 


2.5 
12.6 

9.7 
11.1 


19.0 
27.8 
29. 
22.3 


16.7 
8.7 

22.8 
7  29.6 
30.2 


30.6 
28.0 

27. 


26.1 
34.5 


8.3  5.0 


4. 1  10. 
6.6|11.7 
7.6  13.1 
3.5  12.0 
3.3  12.2 


32.9 
1.4 
26.7 
32.6 
31.3 

15.4 

17.1 
29.4 
25.2 
20.2 


42.9 

2.041.3 


38.2 
36.6 


.9  42.5 


Pxt 


Pxt 


Pxt 


Pxt 


Pxt 


Pxt 


58.6 
76. 
67.3 
26.2 


3.1 
13.6 
10.5 

8.8 


13.7 
30.2 


2.1 
23.4 
20.0 


93.2 
44.8 
18.4 
21.0 
13.9 


93.2 
88.7 
49.1 
86.6 
80.2 


26.2 
27.  dl.^ 
15,8 
25.5 
26.2 


II. 0 

u 

10.8 


7.9 
24.0 
31.3 
33.4 
S9.4 

7.0 

2.1 
3.9 
6.0 
5.4 


9.2 
28.8 
39.  S 
46.1 
53.9 


1.0 
3.0 
5.4 
5.6 


60.1 
70.8 
76.3 
81.8 
84.4 


4.8  9.3 

2.7|12.5 

2.6  9.4 

2.7  11 
4.4  8.1 


18.4 


27.6 


41.2 
38.1 


43.3 


49.9 
36.2 
84.7 
28.5 
22.6 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  O60t. 
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Table  II.— Percentage  of  imports  [for  consumption  (f)]  of  live  meat  anim/ih,  meat,  and 
meat  products  into  15  principal  countries  received  from  principal  countries  from  which 
consigrudf  by  years — Continued. 


Importing  country, 
exporting  country, 
period,  and  year. 

Live  ani- 
mals. 

Meat  and  meat  products. 

o 

■ 

1 

s 

t 

1 
1 

i 
e 

Beef  and  beef 
products. 

1 

Pork  and  pork 
products. 

Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 

1 

Eh 

-"3 
& 

.a 

1 

CO 

1 

0 

1 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

is 

If 
1 

n 

1 

1 

Ujiited  Kingdom, 
mporting  from— 
United  States: 

1895-1904  

1906-1909. . . . 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Uruguay: 

P.ct 
69.1 
69.5 
63.0 
77.8 
81.8 

P.et 
42.0 
68.0 

89.'8 
92.3 

.... 

P  i4 
x.Cl 

uU.  i 

17  A 
.211.  U 

17.7 

P  w 

47.8 

37.4 

32!  8 

P.ct 
46.6 
30.0 
7.0 
4.9 
2. 1 

P.et 
68.7 
33.6 
6.8 
2.4 
.  1 

P.ct 
15.6 
19.6 
6.4 

T  Q 
7.0 

4.8 

P.ct 
68.0 
61.4 
22.2 
17.2 
11.6 

P.et 
6.4 

\  I 

.0 
'.I 
^  I 

P.et 
73.2 
04. 1 
49.8 
63. 7 
53.9 

P.  ct 
30.7 
19^9 
"2 
[9 
2. 7 

94.2 
96.3 
v2.0 
94.3 
92.9 

70.8 
58.2 
41.8 

AK  A 

P.et 
32.4 
30.6 
21.6 
22. 2 
19.0 

P.  ct 
24.3 
22.6 
13.9 
11.8 
0. 7 

p 

P.c< 
51.6 

(K>.o 
48.1 

AA  9 

1.3 
3.0 
.9 
2.6 

.... 

31.4 

.... 

.... 

..... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



.... 

.... 

United  States,  im- 
porting from— 
Canada: 

1895-1904  ... 

OA  n 

1905-1909.  ... 

15.592.8 
2.8,86.6 
1.7  91.6 

.4  74  .7 

7  It 
lo.  w 

1912  

1913  

6.9 

77.2 

14.4 

Stance: 

18.9 

1912  

13.  S 
12.4 

1913  

Ckrmany: 

91.2 
67. 6 

Oi.  0 
17  fi 

16.6 
18.6 

1913  

18.6 

Italy: 

1895-1904. . . 

2.7 

1910  

15.9 
13.fi 
12.5 
18.0 

1911  

1912  

1913  

Maxioo: 

1895-1904. . . . 

70.6 
83.6 
96.0 
97.3 
99.0 
92.8 

3.9 
7.0 
12.9 
6.7 
21.8 
21.9 

1905-1909.... 

1913  

Netherlands: 

12.6 

1911  

12.5 
15.5 
2.9 

7.0 
5.4 
3.6 

7.0 
5.4 
3.5 

1912  

1913  

United  Kingdom: 

1905-1909  

29.9 

1911  

13.3 

52.2 
41.6 
44.2 

52.2 
41.6 
44.2 

1912  

1913  

.... 

31.0 
?1  fl 

1 

1  1 

1 
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Table  12. — PereerUagt  of  total  imports  into  IS  vrincipal  countries  of  Hoe  meat  animalSf 
meat,  cmamMt  products  received  hy  each  country ^  by  years. 


Importing  country, 
period,  and  year. 


Live  ani- 
mals. 


Meat  and  meat  products  . 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


Pork  and  pork 
products. 


3fl 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


2 


AustriarHungary: 

1895-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910.- 

1911.. 

1912.. 
Belgium: 

1895-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910. . 

1911  

1912.. 
Cuba: 

1895-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910... 

1911... 

1912... 
Denmark: 

1895-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910. . 

1911.. 

1912.. 
France: 

1895-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910  

1911  

1912  

Germany: 

1895-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910  

1911... 

1912  

Italy: 

1895-1904. 

190.5-1909. 

1910... 

1911  

1912  

Netherlands: 

1895-1901. 

1905-1909. 

1910  

1911.. 

1912. . 
Norway: 

1895-1901. 

1905-1909. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 
Russia: 

1895-1904, 

1905-1909. 

1910.- 

1911.. 

1912. . 


P.ct  P.ct  P.et  P.ct  Pxt  P.ct 


4.8 
2.1 
.4 
2.7 
4.9 

4.3 
5. 1 

5.2 
4.6 
8.3 

11.2  (1) 
14.1 


3. 7  40. 8 
2.9  45. 
3. 7  52. 1 
2. 2  44.  .5 
1.9  37. 


1.132,8 
512.7 
2.4 
10.6 
7.6 


17.4 

18. 

IS. 

16.8 

20.1 

1.1 
4.7 
14.0 
13.9 
5.5 


.9 
3.0 
1.0 

6.1 
6  29. 
5.5 
'.5 
5 


5  37 
5  54. 


1.1 

1.7 

0.5 

.5 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

3.4 

5.4 

.7 

3.0 

5.3 

.4 

3.3 

6.9 

.3 

4.0 

8.2 

.4 

3.7 

7.6 

.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

2.S 

3.1 

2.8 

2.9 

3.9 

2.4 

2.7 

3.5 

2.3 

2.8 

3.5 

2.3 

1.9 

3.1 

2.1 

2.6 

4.6 

2.9 

.9 

1.8 

1.2 

.8 

1.5 

1.2 

.  7 

1.2 

.9 

2.8 

4.7 

3.1 

1.6 

2.7 

1.7 

1.2 

1.8 

1.0 

2.6 

3.9 

1.9 

2.5 

3.8 

1.8 

P.ct 

1.2 
.4 


.1 

0) 

0) 
,1 

0) 
.1 
.1 


P  ci  Pxt  P.ct  P.ct 


.812.219.^ 
l.S20.i 
9.5 


610.4 
0  9. 
16.0  9.1 
9.2 

3  18.5  12.2  20.011.3 


125. 

319.011. 
6  31.6 
17.810.3  18.5 


1.0 

,9 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 

3.3  11.1 

4.7  17.213.0 
11.218.910.0 
12.0  25.0  5. 
10.6134.3  5.0 


7.2  15.9  14.3 
7. 4  16. 6  13.  3 
6.4  15. 5  11.9 
7.1  16.  S'l2.  3 
7. 6  18. 0  12. 3 


1.6 

1.6 
1.5 
1.3 
1.3 

3.4 
5.2 
7.4 
2.8  5.7 
2.8:  5.3 


1.2 
.8 
.6 
.9 
.8 

.1 2a0 

.2  37.5 
.6  36. 
.  6  HO.  6 
.5  31.7 


8. 4  12. 3 
4.9  14.0 
4.3  14.3 

4.5  14.7 
8. 0  1.1. 7 


24.8 

2.5. 
24.3 

1  26.3 

2  26.8 

2.4 
2.6 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 


2.2 
5.8 
.6 
.7 


.1  ... 
.1  ... 
.4  ... 
.4  ... 

.2  ... 


1.0 
.8 
.1 

1, 
.9 

1.4 
1.6 
1.2 
1.8 
1.4 

1.7 
4.5 
6.9 
5.3 
5.6 

.7 
3.4 
.8 
.5 
.5 

2.9 

1.3 
1.0 
3.9 
3.6 

16.9 
16.  8 
13,8 
15.2 
18.8 


Pxt 

'  *6."3 

4.4 
6.6 


.1 
1.4 

.5 
0) 

.1 
.4 


Pxt  Pxt  Pxt 


.1 


.1 

.2 
.2 
.2 
1.4 
1.7 

8.0 
.5 

15^3 
7.8 


3.5 
7.7 
3  13.7 
9.2 
9.4 


22.8.35.2 
23. 8  34. 
12. 2  31. 2 
3.6  32.9 
27.5  35.6 


2.2 


10.9 
11.6 
7.7 
12.2 
14.1 

1.3 
1.0 
1.1 


3.7 
.5 
.2 
.2 
.2 

19.0 
17.9 
20.1 
21.8 
20.7 


9.9 
1.6 

.1 


4.211.7 
2. 1  12.6 
1.8,12.5 
1.511.5 
2.511.2 

.4  9.6 
.911.3 
.4  10. 
1.212.2 
1.213.3 


.7 


4.9 
2.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 

2.9. 

2.2  

2.0 
1.7 
1.4 

10.7 
19.9 
23. 
18.4 
18.6 


^  Lees  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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MEAT  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Table  12. — Percentage  of  total  imports  into  16  principal  countries  of  live  meat  ammaUy 
meatf  and  meat  products  received  by  each  country ^  by  year*— Continued. 


Importing  oountry, 
period,  and  year. 


Live  ani- 
mals. 


Meat  and  meat  prodnots. 


Beef  and  beef 
products. 


Pork  and  pork 
producn. 


Unidentified 
meat  and  meat 
products. 


Bpaln: 

1895-  1004  

1905-1909  

1910..^  

1911  

1912  

Sweden: 

1896-  1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

Switzerland: 

1805-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

United  Kingdom: 

1805-1904  

190^1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

United  States: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  


1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.8 
1.4 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.1 

6.1 
4.8 
8.0 
7.2 
9.1 


P.ct 
11.3 


Pxt 
7.6 


12.9  6.5 


10.9 
12.4 
11.9 


34.8 
34.8 
18.1 
18.0 
4.8 

11.4 
4.9 
16.1 
16.6 
31.1 


2.7 
4.4 
6.1 
4.8 
6.3 

16.2 
3.8 

.7 

9.6 
7.7 
6.2 
2.5 
1.1 


4.6 
7.6 
5.9 

.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 

22.7 
14.6 
33.8 
16.1 
4.7 

[11 


Pxt 
1.0 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 

1.1 
.9 
.5 
.6 

.8 
.8 
.7 
L2 
1.4 


Pxt 
2.1 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 

1.1 
1.2 
.8 
.7 

.8 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.4 


Pxt 

.1 
.1 


Pxt 


Pxt 


0.2 
.1 
.1 


Pxt 
0.6 

.8 
1.6 
1.4 

.9 


P.et 


0.2 
.2 
.2 


35.963.8 


62.7 
62.4 
67.5 
62.8 
61.833.3 


33.3 
38.2 
32.1 


65.5 
7L1 
68.5 


91.5 
94.2 
95.2 
93.4 

90.7  46.6 


46.2  71.699.2 
45.246.4  98.9 
57.998.9 
64.198.6 
59.798.8 


5a4 
44.3 


0) 


Pxt 
0.2 
.1 
.1 

'I 

1.3 
.9 
.4 

.5 

.3 
.5 
.7 
1.4 
1.9 

67.5 
62.9 
70.7 
62.4 
58.9 


P,ct 


Pxt 


4.6 
6.8 
16.7 
21.0 


70.0 
79.9 
57.9 
33.1 


0.6 
.7 
.4 
.3 

.9 
.6 
.6 
.7 
.7 

36.7 


P.ct 
0.3 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 

2.0 
1.2 
.4 
.7 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 

87.9 


Pxt\ 
7, 

6.2 

6. 

5.0 
4.8 

.9 
.7 
.5 
.4 

3.4 
2.9 
2.6 
3.9 
3.8 


Pxt 


Pxt 
14.6 
12.1 
9.1 
9.6 


15.6 

31.0^88.217.7 
17.3 
17.0 
18.1 


39.4 


91.6 


31.689.2 
30.6 


ai 

.1 

(0 

11.9 
7.9 
7.6 

12.7 
9.8 

70.8 
76.4 
69.2 
65.8 
61.3 


1.3 
1.7 
2.3 
1.0 


9.0  1.8 


2.2 
.3  1.6 
.3  1-1 
.2  1.0 


4.1 
4.1 
3.8 
3.9 
4.4 

11.8 
11.0 
13.8 
16.6 
16.6 

.3 
2.2 
2.6 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Tablb  13. — Beefy  mutton^  pork,  and  their  prcKhicts,  and  fats  and  oils  as  percentages  of 
total  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into  15  principal  countries,  by  years. 


period. 


TotaL  all  ooontrles: 

ia«^-1904  

190fr-1900  

1910  

1911  

1913  

Aostrla-Huiigary: 

1806-1904  

1905-  1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Belgium: 

1885-1904  

1906-  1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

CuIm: 

190Q-19O4  

190&-19U9  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Denmark: 

180&-1904  

1906-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

France: 

1895-1904  

1905-  1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Germany: 

1806-1904  

1906-  1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Italy: 

189fr-1904  

1905-  1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Netherlands: 

1895-1904  

1906-  1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Norway: 

18B5-1904. 


Percentage  of  total  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into  each  oomitry 
during  the  spedfled  period  or  year. 


1906-1909. 

1910  

1911  

1912  


P.ct. 
58.6 
68.4 
61.0 
60.5 
60.7 

34.2 
18.7 
29.2 
40.8 
58.0 
68.4 

33.2 
20.9 
19.2 
18.2 
18.4 

56.3 
54.0 
49.0 
49.6 

5ao 

31.5 
26.1 
21.4 
30.6 
33.9 

31.4 
31.3 
40.9 
39.3 
39.7 

33.8 
29.3 
33.8 
28.9 
36.9 

16.4 
20.6 
17.6 
33.2 
43.7 

9.0 
7.2 
6.2 
6.3 
7.8 

65.5 
42.4 
38.0 
42.7 
37.7 


Beef  and 

beef 
products. 


I 

P.  et. 
33.8 
37.6 
44.4 
40.2 
42.1 

16.8 
2a7 
68.3 
49.5 
36.9 
34.7 

6.7 
6.6 
4.0 
4.4 
3.9 

42.3 
36.6 
36.2 
34.5 
34.8 

38.1 
42.1 
58.4 
56.6 
54.0 

37.0 
39.2 
38.1 
28.8 
3a3 

28.6 
31.5 
42.8 
36.0 
^8.7 


.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

66.9 
67.1 
82.8 
70.1 
67.7 

31.2 
43.3 
60.6 
47.2 
61.4 


P.  et. 
14.3 
18.1 
22.6 
21.4 
22.9 


P.  ct. 
10.4 
11.6 
15.3 
13.2 
12.1 


.4 

2.0 
19.2 
14.1 

2.2 


41.0 
34.8 
31.9 
30.5 
31.2 

3.4 
6.1 
2.1 
6.4 

6.0 


9.2 
8.5 
9.8 
9.0 
14.2 


1.9 
3.6 
12.4 
15.2 
16.0 

1.4 
.2 
.3 
.5 

1.0 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 


Pork  and 

pork 
products. 


Unidenti- 
fied meat 
arid  meat 
products. 


Total. 

Excluding  fats  and 
oils. 

Total. 

Excluding^ fata  and 

TotaU 

Z 

c 

Pork. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

— 
p.  ct. 

P.  et. 

42.5 

26.5 

13.3 

7.4 

41.4 

19.5 

16.0 

38  4 

22  0 

12  5 

A  7 
0.  1 

41  6 

19.4 

16.4 

25!  9 

15!  9 

14!  4 

7.2 

39!  0 

21.8 

10!  0 

31.7 

18.0 

14.9 

7.9 

39.5 

18.8 

13.7 

30.9 

17.3 

14.9 

8.4 

39.3 

19.2 

13.6 

37.4 

3.2 

45.8 

81.0 

65.8 

16.8 

34.2 

14  4 

81. 3 

2a4 

20.3 

5.8 

21!  4 

21.4 

70!  8 

56.3 

14.5 

47.9 

19.0 

2.6 

2.6 

50.2 

30.3 

28.9 

56.6 

37.4 

6.5 

6.5 

42.0 

22.8 

19.2 

46.1 

37.0 

19.2 

19.2 

41.6 

32.6 

9.0 

18.0 

75.3 

33. 2 

66  8 

6.7 

18.0 

20.0 

.1 

74.5 

26.8 

73!l 

5.5 

19.9 

9.1 

.7 

86.9 

18.5 

80.8 

4.0 

8.4 

14.1 

.2 

81.5 

18.0 

81.8 

4. 4 

13.8 

11.7 

84.4 

18.4 

81.6 

3.9 

11.7 

55.6 

13.2 

2.0 

2  0 

43. 7 

1.3 

42  4 

60.3 

16.0 

3.1 

8!l 

46.0 

1.7 

44!  3 

61.0 

14.3 

2.8 

2.8 

51.0 

4. 4 

46.6 

61.6 

15.1 

3.9 

3.9 

50.5 

4.0 

46.5 

62.0 

15.6 

3.2 

3.2 

5ao 

3. 6 

46.4 

10.  u 

15. 1 

45. 0 

11. 1 

Oo.  0 

34.6 

5a6 

12.7 

3.8 

8.8 

73.9 

35.9 

38.0 

23.7 

2.0 

5.5 

4.9 

78.6 

56.3 

21.7 

21.2 

3.7 

7.0 

6.3 

69.4 

51. 3 

17.4 

22.4 

6.0 

7.6 

6.9 

66.1 

49. 1 

16.3 

42.7 

19.1 

18.9 

10.9 

68.6 

37.0 

23.6 

30.9 

17.2 

29.7 

13.9 

68.7 

39.2 

13.7 

22.1 

18.6 

39.5 

22.0 

50.1 

00.  i 

3.5 

47.9 

26.1 

22.8 

12.7 

60.7 

ifiow  0 

21.8 

44.4 

24.2 

24.3 

14.5 

60.3 

OA  1 
OU.  0 

2a2 

58.6 

12.7 

12.7 

11.8 

66.2 

19.5 

45.8 

55.0 

7.4 

13.4 

13.3 

70.7 

23.0 

47.6 

37.9 

4.8 

19.1 

19.0 

66.2 

33.0 

33.1 

47.1 

3.1 

16.8 

16.7 

71.1 

27.0 

44.0 

47.6 

8.0 

13.7 

13.6 

64.1 

24.5 

39.6 

.  14.4 

7.2 

85.6 

8.2 

84.6 

7.3 

16.3 

11.2 

83.5 

9.3 

79.5 

.2 

5.1 

7.1 

3.6 

92.7 

13.9 

82.5 

.2 

3.6 

15.1 

8.9 

84.8 

24.3 

66.8 

.2 

6.2 

.  11.4 

8.1 

88.5 

35.6 

56.3 

.1 

3.3 

.  24.1 

9.0 

9.0 

91.0 

66.9 

24.1 

.  28.4 

"i*7* 

4.5 

4.5 

92.8 

67.1 

25.7 

.  12.9 

.8 

4.3 

4.3 

94.8 

82.7 

12.1 

25.1 

1.4 

4.7 

4.7 

93.7 

70.0 

23.7 

.  28.0 

2.9 

4.3 

4.3 

92.2 

67.1 

25.1 

.  42.9 

29.2 

25.9 

25.9 

44.5 

30.9 

13.6 

.  32.3 

17.9 

24.4 

24.4 

57.6 

43.2 

14.4 

.  19.7 

8.3 

29.7 

29.7 

62.0 

50.6 

11.4 

.  24.7 

14.5 

28.1 

28.1 

57.3 

47.1 

10.2 

.  23.2 

12.2 

25.4 

25.4 

62.3 

51.3 

11.0 
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MEAT  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Table  13. — Beef,  mutton^  porky  and  their  ^oductSy  and  fats  and  oils  as  percentages  of 
total  imports  of  meat  ana  meat  products  into  15  principal  countries^  by  years — Con. 


Importing  country,  period, 
and  year. 


la? 


Percentage  of  total  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into  each  country 
during  the  specified  period  or  year. 


Beef  and 

beef 
products. 


Pork  and 

pork 
products. 


d 

OB 

1 


Unldenti- 
fied  meat 
and  meat 
products. 


1 


Fats  and  oils. 


Russia: 

1895-1904  

190&-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

Spain: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  , 

Sweden: 

1895-1901  

1905-1909  , 

1910  

1911  , 

Switzerland: 

1895-1901  , 

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

United  Kingdom: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

United  States: 

1895-1904  

1905-1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  


P.ct. 
3.0 
14.5 
16.0 
19.2 
26.5 

15.1 
17.2 
18.8 
15.9 
15.9 

55.9 
43.1 
35.0 
41.3 

59.0 
72.4 
80.5 
84.4 
87.1 

76.3 
77.8 
77.9 
79.8 
78.9 

2.5 
17.1 

6.4 
47.0 
51.5 
35.8 


P.  cl. 
1.3 
.8 
2.7 
2.7 
1.5 

1.7 
2.6 
5.1 
4.6 
2.8 

37.0 
47.3 
57.9 
51.0 

22.9 
25.5 
22.2 
16.9 
14.8 

34.4 
39.4 
46.7 
43.8 
46.9 

97.5 
82.9 
93.6 
53.0 
45.5 
64.2 


P.  ct. 


P.  ct. 


P.  ct, 


P.  ct, 


1.7 
2.6 
5.1 
4.6 
2.8 


5.2 
5.7 
4.6 


10.8 
11.0 
9.3 
8.6 

20.1 
25.4 
30.5 
30.5 
32.5 


2.3 
6.5 
5.7 


16.6 
18.3 
22.4 
20.7 
19.3 


6.4 
5.9 
1.2 
1.3 
1.8 

52.0 
40.2 
20.7 
31.0 

18.1 
27.4 
25.2 
35.6 
42.9 

45.8 
38.7 
27.2 
31.5 
29.4 


6.4 
5.9 
1.2 
1.3 
1.8 

44.9 
27.3 
12.1 
21.3 


14.5 
16.9 
27.6 
36.1 

36.4 
30.6 
21.3 
24.6 
22.7 


P.  ct. 
98.7 
99.2 
97.3 
97.3 
98.5 

91.9 
91.5 
93.7 
94.1 
95.4 

11.0 
10.2 
14.9 
12.3 

59.0 
47.1 
52.6 
47.5 
42.3 

3.3 
3.6 
3.7 
4.0 
4.4 

2.5 
17.1 

6.4 
47.0 
54.5 
35.8 


P.  ct 
3.0 
14.5 
16.0 
19.2 
26.5 

7.0 
8.7 
12.5 
10.0 
11.3 

11.0 
8.3 

10.7 
9.7 

59.0 
47.1 
52.6 
47.6 
42.4 

3.3 
3.6 
3.7 
4.0 
4.4 

2.6 
17.1 

6.4 
47.0 
54.6 
35.8 


P.  ct. 
97.0 
85.6 
84.0 
80.8 
73.5 

84.9 
82.8 
81.2 
84.1 
84.1 

44.1 
56.9 
65.0 
68.7 

41.0 
27.6 
19.6 
15.6 
12.9 

23.7 
22.2 
22.1 
20.2 
21.1 

97.6 
82.9 
93.6 
53.0 
45.6 
64.2 


P.  ct. 
1.3 
.8 
2.7 
2.7 
1.6 


37.0 
42.1 
62.1 
46.6 

22.9 
14.7 
11.2 
7.6 
6.1 

14.4 
14.0 
16.2 
13.3 
14.4 

97.6 
82.9 
93.6 
53.0 
45.6 
64.2 
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Tablb  14. — EstimaUd  prodiLction  and  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  States, 


Year  and  dass  of  meat. 


Animals 
slaugh' 
tered. 


Aver- 
age net 
live 
ani- 
mals 
ex- 
ported. 


Aver- 
age 
dressed 
weight. 


Aver- 

we^t 
ofextrar 
edible 
parts. 


ProduotioQ. 


Total. 


Dressed. 


Extra- 
edible. 


1900. 

Beef,  except  veal. 
Veal  


Total  beef. 


ICuttoo  and  lamb  

Pork,  including  lard . 
Goat.  TTT.  


Number. 
12,078,000 
0,831,000 


Num- 
ber. 

240,000 


Pound*. 
615 
1700 
130 


Pounds. 
198.003 
^  9.<»16 


Pound*. 
8,148,263,274 
814,541,720 


Pounds. 
6,851,670,000 
758,030,000 


Poundt. 
1,200,503,274 
56,511,720 


18,800,000 


240,000' 


8,062,804,094 


7, 603, 700,  OOO'l,  353, 104, 094 


14,316,000 
50,145,000 


41 

36,000  160 


2.0557 
25.055 


610,385,401 


588,056,000 


0,286,244,0558,028,060,000 


20,420,401 
1,257,284,055 


Total. 


1000. 

Beef,  except  veal. 
VeaL  


Total  beef. 


Vnttan  and  lamb  

Pork,  including  lard. 
Goat  


Total. 


83,270,000 


18,865,435,350  16,225,616,000  2, 630, 810, 350 


13,611,422 
6,515,076 


00,000{  1 


543 
700 
105 


Woe3 

^  0.6016 


8,706>O15,734 
747,327,713 


20,127,308  00,000 


0,545,343,447 


14,724,099 
53,219,568 
285,553 


18,000 


88,357,218 


41 
154 
41 


2.0557 
25.055 
2.0557 


033,982,223 
9,532,452,738 
12,204,684 


10,724,073,002 


7, 4M, 002,1461, 
684,177,480 


1,344,013,588 
63,150,233 


8, 138, 170, 626 1, 407, 163, 821 


603,712,680 
^108,585,42 
11,707,673 


30,260,564 
1,333,867,266 
587,011 


16,052,185,430 


2,771,887,662 


Tear  and  class  of 


Average  domestic  exports. 


Total, 
dressed 
(000 
omit- 
ted.) 


Dressed 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Average  net 
live  animals  ex- 
ported. 


Dressed 
(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Extra- 
edible. 


Aver, 
age 
Im- 


(000 
omit- 
ted). 


Consumption. 


Total. 


Dressed. 


Extrap 
edible. 


1000. 
Betf,  exo^t  veal. 


Pounds. 
834,000 


Pounds. 
666,000 


Pounds. 
168,000 


Pounds. 
23,642,320 


Pounds. 
2,500 


PottTldt. 

7,293,220,964 
814,541,720 


Poutidi. 

6,020,170,000 
758,030,000 


Pounds. 
1,273,050,954 
56,511,720 


Total  beef. 

Mnttoo  and  lamb 
P«kj  ItiRlndfng 

Ooat.I!!I"l"l! 


834,000 


666,000 


168,003  23,542,320 


600 
1,601,760 


600 
1,506,000 


5,760 


2,500 


8,107,762,674 


6,778,200,000 


1,320,562,674 


001,080 


615,785,401 
7,683,582,075 


586,356,000 
6,427,200,000 


20,420,401 
1,256,382,075 


TotaL  

1000. 
Beef,  except  veal 


2,436,360 


2,262,600  173,760 


24,444,300 


2,500 


10,407, 131,050 


13, 701, 756, 000  2, 616, 376, 060 


401,000 


428,000 


63,000 


8,828,370 


4,500  8,302,687,364 
747,327,713 


6, 067, 502, 146 1, 335, 185, 218 
684,177,480  63,150,233 


Total  beef. 

VnttoQ  and  lamb 
Pork,  Including 

^lard  .TT. 

Goat  


401,000  428,000 


63,000 


8,828,370 


4,500  0,050,015,077 


7,651,670,626 


1,308,335,451 


1,600 
1,002,772 


1,600 
,000,000 


2,772  450,000 


500 


632,382,223 

8,520,720,748 
12,294,684 


602,112,650  80,269,564 


7,196,313,472 1, 
11,707,673 


1,333,416,276 
687,011 


Total.. 


1,495,3721,429,600    65,772  9,279,360     5,000  18,224,421,73215,461,813,430  2,762,606,302 


I  Export  cattle. 
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Table  16. — Estimated  meat  production  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


[Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London,  Vol.  LXXII,year  1909,  page  865,  by  R.  H.  Hookar.) 


Year. 

Total  Of 
all  meat. 

Total  beef 
and  veal. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Total 
mutton 
and  lamb. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Pork. 

1890-91... 
1881-92... 
1892-93... 

1803- 94... 

1804-  05... 

1895-96... 

1886-  87... 

1887-  98... 

1888- 99... 

1899-  1900. 

1900-  1901. 

1901-  2.... 

1902- 3.... 

1903-  4.... 

1904-  5.... 

1905-  6.... 

1906-  7.... 

1907-  81... 

Pounds. 
2,536,764,160 
3,001,118,400 
2,998, 186,240 
2,910,445,440 
2,689,559,040 

2,656,776,640 
2,883,216,000 
2,643,161,920 
2,654,930,880 
2,919,017,920 

2,822,509,760 
2,819,582,060 
2,738,184,960 
2,780,205,040 

2,803,318,400 
2,785,520,640 
2,781,540,120 
2,835,125,440 

Pounds. 
1,192,616,320 
1,435,858,400 
1,671,819,520 
1,687,763.840 
1,461,001,520 

1,361,711,680 
1,430,233,280 
1,300,619,200 
1,394,218,560 
1,473,528,000 

1,499,183,440 
1,561,725,760 
1,490,919,360 
1,430,515,520 

1,500,066,320 
1,544,813,760 
1,600,536,000 
1,565,272,320 

Pounds. 
1,123,319,680 
1,351,968,720 
1,574,679,680 
1,589,608,880 
1,876,106,520 

1,282,590,400 
1,347,131.520 
1,318,296,000 
1,313,208,060 
1,387,010,720 

1,412,028,800 
1,470,983,360 
1,404,201,840 
1,347,805,840 

1,412,807,920 
1,455,054,720 
1,507,537,920 
1,464,904,000 

Pounds. 
69,286,640 
83,390,680 
97,139,840 
96,064,960 
84,806,000 

70,121,280 
83,101,760 
81,323,200 
81,009.600 
85,617,280 

87,104,640 
90,742,400 
86,627,520 
83,119,680 

87,158,400 
89,759,040 
92,998,080 
90,144,320 

Pounds. 
619,418,240 
722,800,560 
791,038,080 
748,567,680 
659,500,800 

600,568,640 
686,754,880 
649,857,600 
070,723,200 
740,075,840 

608,707,520 
710,200,880 
686,022,400 
603,006,820 

666,132,160 
662,007,360 
638,062,800 
631,183,720 

Pounds. 
536,820,440 
626,505,600 
685,565,440 
648.757,760 
571,667,860 

520,403,120 
506,188,160 
563,200,920 
581,293,440 
641,399,360 

606,545,920 
623,385,280 
594,552,000 
600,682,880 

576,448,320 
573,740,100 
552,979,840 
547,025,920 

Pounds. 
82,688,800 
96,384,960 

99,800,920 
87,933,440 

80,075,520 
91,566,720 
86,647,680 
80,420,760 
98,676,480 

98,161,600 
96,905,600 
91,470,400 
92,413,440 

88,683,840 
88,267,200 
85,072,960 
84,156,800 

Pounds. 
724,729,600 
842,860,440 
536,328,640 
474,113,020 
568,966,720 

604.406,320 
766,227,840 
603,686,120 
580,080,120 
705,414,080 

624,668,800 
538,665,440 
561,243,200 
666,688,200 

728,120,020 
578,600,6» 
542,060,330 
648,008,900 

Table  17. — Beef^  mutton^  and  pork  as  percentages  of  their  total  production. 


Country  and 
year. 

Percentage  of 
total  production 
of  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork. 

Country  and 
year. 

Percentage  of 
total  production 
of  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork. 

Country  and 
year. 

Percentage  of 
total  productlan 
of  h%etj  mutton, 
and  pork. 

Beef, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 
veal. 

Mut- 
ton, 
in- 
clud- 
ing, 
lamb. 

Pork. 

Beef, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 
veal. 

Mut- 
ton, 
in- 
clud- 
ing, 
lamb. 

Pork. 

Beef, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 
veaL 

Mut- 
ton, 

dud- 

ItiSfb. 

Pock. 

Germany: 

United  King- 

United King- 

1904  

35.9 

2.2 

61.9 

dom: 

dom—Con. 

1906  

39.2 

2.4 

58.4 

1890-91... 

47.0 

24.4 

28.6 

1900-1901. 

53.1 

24.8 

22.1 

1906  

39.0 

2.2 

58.8 

1891-92... 

47.8 

24.1 

28.1 

1901<2.... 

65.4 

25.5 

19.1 

1907  

35.4 

2.0 

62.6 

1892-83... 

55.8 

26.4 

17.8 

190^.... 

54.4 

25.1 

20.5 

1908  

36.7 

2.0 

61.3 

1893-04... 

58.0 

25.7 

16.3 

19CS-4.... 

51.3 

24.8 

23.0 

1894-06... 

54.3 

24.5 

21.2 

1909  

39.6 

2.1 

58.3 

1904-5.... 

51.8 

23.0 

25.3 

1910  ... 

37.9 

2.1 

60.0 

1895^... 

5L3 

22.6 

26.1 

1906-6.... 

55.4 

23.8 

20.8 

1911  

34.6 

1.9 

63.5 

1896-97... 

49.6 

23.8 

26.6 

1906-7.... 

57.6 

22.9 

10.6 

1912  .... 

84.2 

1.9 

63.9 

1897-08... 

52.9 

24.6 

22.5 

1907-6.... 

64.8 

22.3 

22.0 

33.9 

1.8 

64.3 

1898-99... 

52.5 

25.3 

22.2 

United  States: 

1899-1900. 

50.5 

25.3 

24.2 

1900  

46.9 

3.6 

40.5 

1909  

48.0 

3.6 

48.4 

1  The  figures  are  a  oociect  copy  of  the  original  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ooneet  apparent  in- 
consistencies. 
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Table  18. — PereerUage  of  beef,  mutton,  and  porh  production  exported  from  the  United 

States, 


[DrasBed  weight] 


Year. 

Total  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 

Beef,  including  veal. 

Production. 

Net  exports. 

Production. 

Net  exports. 

Amount 

Percent- 
age of 

produc- 
tion. 

Amount 

Percent- 
age of 

produc- 
tion. 

1900  

Poundt, 
16,225,616,000 
16,940,477,757 

Potfiub. 
3,433,860,000 
1,490,372,000 

Percent, 
15.0 
8.8 

Pound*. 

7,609,700,000 
8,138,179,626 

Powidt, 

831,500,000 
486,500,000 

Percent. 
10.9 
6.0 

Year. 

Mutton,  Including  Iamb. 

Pork. 

Production. 

Net  exports. 

Production. 

Net  exports. 

Amount 

Percent- 
age of 

produc- 
tion. 

Amount 

Percent- 
age of 

produc- 
tion. 

1900  

Pound*. 

586,956,000 

608,712,659 

Pfmndt. 
600,000 
1,600,000 

Per  cent. 
0.1 
.3 

Pownds, 
8,028,960,000 
8,198,585,472 

Pounii. 
1,601,760,000 
1,002,272,000 

Percent. 
20.0 
12.2 

Table  19. — Ratio  of  slaughter  to  stock  of  animals. 
ANIMALS  ON  HAND. 


Country  and  year. 

Cattie. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Total. 

Cows. 

Total. 

Ewes. 

Total. 

Overs* 
months  old. 

Oermsny: 

1904  

Number. 
19,331,508 
20,630,544 
20, 182,021 
20,944,258 

11,128,137 
11,039,025 
11,468,775 
11,665,372 

67,719,410 
65.500,000 
61,803,866 

Number. 
10,456, 137 
10,966,996 

Number. 
7,907, 173 
7,703,710 
5,803,445 
5,504,195 

32,131,282 
30,795,586 
30, 141,069 
29,432,881 

61,503,713 
62,937.000 
52,447,861 

Number. 

Nurnber. 

18,920,666 
22, 146,532 
21,923,703 
25,591,794 

3,794,090 
3,989,000 
3, 798,426 
3,716,521 

62,868,041 
69,241,000 
58,185,676 

Number. 

1907  

4,228,269 

1912  

1913  

United  ICingdom  (annual  av- 
*T§0^1894  

4,026,919 
4,010,062 
4,115,457 
4,267,650 

28,694,827 

1895-1899  

1900-1904  

1905-1907  

United  States: 

1900  (June  1)  

31,857,652 

1910  (June  1,  estimate)  

1910  (Apr.  15)  

32,649,114 

131,933,797 

35, 134,097 

SLAUGHTER— ANIMALS. 


Country  and  year. 

Cattle,  includ- 
ing calves. 

Calves. 

Sheep,  indud- 
ing  lambs. 

Swine. 

Oermany: 

1904  

Number. 
7,787,000 
8, 107,000 
8,158,000 
7,768,000 

Number. 
4,369,000 
4,466,000 
4,454,000 
4, 176,000 

Number. 
2,897,000 
2,775,000 
2,778,000 
2,602,000 

Number. 
20,999,000 
22,485,000 
24,011,000 
23,666,000 

1907  

1913  

1913  

UDited^^g|dom  (annual  average): 

.   1  

United  States: 

1900*  

19,049,000 
20,217,398 

5,831,000 
6,515,976 

14.316,000 
14,724,699 

50, 181,000 
53,237,568 

1909  «  

1  Over  3^  months  old.  *  Including  net  exports  of  live  animals. 
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Tablb  19. — Ratio  of  slaughter  to  atock  of  animala — Continued. 


SLAUGHTER— MEAT  (MOSTLY  DRESSED). 


Country  and  year. 

Beef,  Includ- 
ing veal. 

VeaL 

Mutton,  in- 
cluding lamb. 

Lamb. 

Pork. 

Germany: 

1904  ,  

Pottfub. 
2,281,400,000 
2,386,83^000 
2,403,281,000 
2,340,039,000 

1,489,729,920 
1,411,862,144 
1,496,470,080 
1,666,874,027 

7,609,700,000 
8,138,179,626 

Pottfub. ' 
386,307,000 
393,860,000 
392,763,000 
368^260,000 

86,689,424 
82,084,624 
86,950,628 
90,967,147 

758,090,000 
684, 177,480 

Pwmdt. 
140,608,000 
134,570,000 
134,778,000 
126,221,000 

Pounds. 
3,936,069,000 
4,213,633,000 
4,499,548,000 
4,484,832,000 

620,201,664 
660,962,496 
623,668,112 
690,067,680 

8,028,960,000 
8,198»685,473 

1912  

1913  

United  Kingdom  (annual  avar- 

*^|J9(>-1894  

1895-1899  

1900-1904  

1905-1907  

United  States: 

706,283,072 
669,606,032 
092,440,866 
643,747,960 

686,966,000 
603,712,660 

94,437,062 
89,279,232 
92,396,976 
85,832,320 

19091  

ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  STOCK  ON  HAND. 


Country  and  year. 

Slaoitbterof 
cattle,  of  total 
stock,  of  cattle. 

Slaughter  of 
cattle,  of  stock 
of  cows. 

Slaugh- 
ter of 
calves, 
of stock 

of 
cows. 

Slaughter  of 
sheep,  includ- 
ing lambs. 

Slaogtaterof 
swine. 

Includ- 
ing 
calves. 

Not  in- 
cluding 
calves. 

Includ- 
ing 
calves. 

Not  in- 
cluding 
calves. 

Oftotal 
stock  of 
sheep. 

Of  stock 
of  ewes. 

Oftotal 
stock  of 
swine. 

Ofstock 
of  swine 
over  8^ 
months 
old. 

Germany: 

Peret. 
4a  3 
39.3 
4a4 
37.1 

26.6 

28.1 
30.9 
32.7 

Perce. 
17.7 
17.6 
18.4 
17.2 

18w6 

19.6 
2a9 
22.2 

Peret. 
74.5 
73.9 

Peret. 
32.7 
33.2 

Peret. 
4L8 
40.7 

Peret. 
36.6 
36.0 
47.9 
47.3 

37.9 

23.3 
23.4 
2&1 

Peret. 
*"*65.'6' 

Peret. 
111.0 
101.5 
109.5 
92.5 

121.3 

79.8 
76.9 
9L5 

Peret. 

United  Kingdom: 

1808-1908  (ayerage)  

United  States: 

1000  (Junel)  

66.4 

46.1 

20.3 

44.9 

1910 (June  1,  estimate).. 
1909  (Apr.  15)  

61.9 

42.0 

20.0 

46.1 

15L5 

MEAT  SLAUGHTERED  PER  HEAD  OF  STOCK  OF  ANIMALS  ON  HAND. 


Country  and  year. 

Beef  per  head 
of  total  stock 
of  cattle. 

Beef,  per  head 
of  stock  of 
cows. 

Veal 
per 

head 
of 

stock 
of 

cows. 

Mutton,  per  head  of 
total  stock  of  sheep. 

Pork,  per  head. 

Includ- 
ing 
veu. 

Not 
includ- 
ing 
veu. 

Indud- 
ing 
veu. 

Not 
includ- 
ing, 
veal. 

Includ- 
ing 
lamb. 

Not 
includ- 

Includ- 
ing 

lamb 
per 

head 
of 

total 

stock 
of 

ewes. 

Of 
total 
stock 

of 
swine. 

Ofstock 

of 
swine 
over 
3} 
montba 
old. 

Germany: 

1904  

PoiMidf. 
118 
116 
119 
112 

134 
128 
131 
134 

112 
124 
132 

POIHldt. 

96 

97 
100 
94 

126 
120 
123 
127 

101 
114 
121 

Pownds. 
218 
218 

POIMldf. 

181 
182 

Pound*. 
87 
86 

Pounds. 
18 
17 
23 
23 

22 
22 
28 
22 

10 
10 
12 

Pottfidf. 

Poundt. 

Pounds. 
208 
190 
206 
173 

166 
168 
164 
150 

128 
118 
141 

Pounds. 

1907  

82 

1912  

1918  

United  Kingdom 
(annual  average): 
1890-1804  

370 
352 
864 
367 

266 

348 
332 
342 
346 

239 

21 
20 
21 
21 

26 

19 
19 
20 
19 

1885-1899  

1900-1904  

1905-1907  

United  States: 

1900  (Junel).... 
1910  (Junel,  est.) 
1910  (Apr.  15)... 

18 

240 

228 

21 

19 

233 

1  Inolnding  meat  of  net  live  exports. 
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Tablb  20. — Contumptum  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  specified  couniriee,  total  and 
per  capita  of  the  population. 


[Mostly  dresaed  weight,  except  for  United  States  where  Indicated.] 
TOTAL  CONSUMPTION. 


Country. 

Year. 

Popola- 
tion. 

Total  beef, 
mutton,  and 
pork.i 

Total  beef, 
inchiding 
vealp 

Mutton, 
including 
lamb. 

Pork. 

Other  meat 

(goat, 
horse,  dog). 

AijgBOtina  

1809 
1890 
1902 
1902 
1910 

1906 
1902 
1904 
1913 
1809 

1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1809 

1899 

1809 
1800 
1902 
1899 

1906 

1909 

1909 

4,400,000 
41,244,811 
3,839,000 
6,839,596 
7,023,000 

1,969,000 
2,491,000 
39,190,000 
66,961,000 
2,487,000 

32,965,504 
5,347,000 
807,929 

9,840,000 

5,304,000 

120,475,000 
17,736,000 
5, 198,752 
3,263,000 

43,360,331 

90,556,521 

90,556,521 

Pcundi, 
616,000,000 
2,639,667,904 
1,008,121,400 
478,771,720 
962,151,000 

246,636,000 
180,316,000 
3,096,010,000 
7,399,247,000 
160,116,000 

1,532,805,936 

374,290,000 

171,684,912 

1^1  ^49  nnn 
141, uuu 

610,060,000 

237,336,000 

6,023,750,000 
860,064,000 
322,322,624 
244,725,000 

5,174,397,760 

15,450,106,757 

18,212,127,048 

Pou/nds, 

Poundt. 

Pownda* 

Pounds. 

Anstrift-Hungary . 
Aoatralla  

Belgium  

fiytj^fffc  

Cuba  

TVmmylr  

1,685,170,000 
2,554,721,000 

352,710,000 
128,068,000 

1,058,130,000 
4,716,458,000 

39,190,000 
123,934,000 

Italy  

NewZealand..  .. 

Nonrav*  

Polana  (Russian) , 

Bussia  (except 
Poland)  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States: 

Dressed  and 
extra  edi- 
ble parts.. 

Total  

2,643,544,960 
47,661,679,626 

ft9,060,015,077 

1,139,335,680 
002,112,650 

632,382,223 

1,348,625,600 
7,196,313,472 

8,529,729,748 

11,707,673 
12,294,684 

513,700,444 

•47.057,111.013 

1  Relatively  small  quantities  of  goat,  horse,  dog,  and  other  meat  are  possibly  included  for  some  countries. 
<  Belgium,  1902,  adopted. 

•  Sweden,  1902,  adopted. 

•  iDdndes  beeT  6,967,5(0.146  pounds,  and  veal,  684.177.480  pounds. 

•  Includes  beef,  8.302,6871364  pounds,  and  veal,  747,327,713  pounds. 
•Dressed  weight. 

NoTS.— For  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  figures  are  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  arithmetinal  inoonalsteneiee. 
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Tablb  20. — Conmmption  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  epecUied  oounirieSy  total  and 
per  capita  of  the  population — Continued. 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  ADOPTED. 


Country. 

Year. 

Total 
beef, 
mutton, 
and  pork. 

Total 
beef, 
fnclndiiig 
veal. 

Beef. 

veal. 

Mutton, 
inciuajng 
lamD. 

Pork. 

Other 
meat. 

1809 
1800 
1902 
1902 

1900 
1910 
1906 
1902 

1892 
1904 
1804 
1902 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1899 

1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1809 

1899 
1899 
1800 
1902 
1899 

1893 
1898 
1903 
1906 

1900 
1909 
1900 
1909 

Poundi, 
140 
64 

262.6 
70 

100 
137 
124 
76 

77 
79 
88 
99 

112.7 

110.7 
109.7 
114.8 
115.6 
114.7 

iia8 

115.9 
113.7 
111.8 
68 

46.6 

70 

212.5 
62 
62 

44 
50 
40 

62 

76 

112 
120 
121 
119 

181.6 
170.6 
215.9 
201.1 

Poundi* 

Pou/ndi, 

Pofi/ndi, 

Poundt, 

Pou/ndi. 

PoundSm 

64 
61 

11 
9 

44 

67 

DoDinark  

42 
43 

0 
9 

26 
27 

1 
1 

4a6 

42.9 
42.4 

40.8 
42.0 
45.0 

42.6 
40.5 
89.6 

ssio 

2.4 

2.5 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 

2.2 

2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

69.8 

65.3 
65.0 
71.8 
71.4 
67.4 

66.0 
73.4 
72^2 
71.3 

1.7 

2.0 
1.9 
1. 8 
1. 8 
1.9 

1.8 
1. 8 

2!o 

1.9 

Italy  

Ndtnorlands  ^ 

Now  ZiO&land 

Norway ' 

TJxiltod  KJn^idoni  (annual  wor- 
age}: 

ld9(M)l  to  1804-95  

66 
65 
58 
60 

89.2 
84.5 
106.7 
99.9 

25 
27 
27 
26 

7.7 
6.6 
8.1 
7.0 

81 
88 
86 
88 

84.6 
79.5 
101.1 
94.2 

1895-96  to  1899-1900  

1900-1901  to  1904-5  

1905-6  to  1907-8  

United  States: 

79.2 
76.9 
96.0 
91.7 

lao 

7.6 
10.7 
8.2 

Dressed  and  extra  edible  parts 
Total  dressed,  all  countries, 

.1 

.1 

93.3 

1  Belgium,  1902,  adopted. 


*  Sweden,  1902,  adopted. 
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Table  20. — CoruumpHon  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  specified  countries,  total  and 
per  capita  of  the  population — Continued. 

PER  capita  consumption,  BY  AUTHORITIES,  IN  DETAIL. 


Country. 

Authorities  in  footnotes. 

Royal 
Sta- 
tisti- 
cal 
Socl- 

1902.1 

Oa- 
ter- 

tag< 
for 

18flO.» 

Mul- 
hall, 
pub- 
Ushed 

hi 
1899.1 

Total 
beef, 
mut- 
ton, 
and 
pork.^ 

Total 
beef, 
in- 
clud- 

veal. 

Beet 

VeaL 

Kot- 

clud- 
jamD. 

Pork. 

_ 

Other 
meat. 

Us. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

lAis, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 
140 

64 
246 

262.6 
70 

>208 

69 

129 

1900 «  

109 
137 
>124 

54 
61 

11 
9 

44 

67 

1910  <  

Cul»  

76 

80 

74 

75 

1802  •  

77 
79 

«88 

112, 7 

110. 7 
109!  7 
114!  8 
115.6 
114.7 

110.8 
115!  9 
113!  7 
111!  8 

42 
43 

9 
9 

26 
27 

1 
1 

1904 '  

99 

70 

/  74 
\  •66 

1904  M  

40.5 

42.9 
42!  4 
40  8 

42!  0 

45.0 

42.6 
40.5 
39*5 
38[6 

2.4 

2.5 
2.3 
2  2 
2:2 
2.3 

2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

69.8 

65.3 
65.0 
71  8 
71!  4 
67.4 

66.0 
73.4 
72^2 
71.3 

1.7 

2.0 
1  Q 
1  8 
1.S 
1.9 

1.8 

1*R 

2.0 
1.9 

1905  w  

1906  w  

1907  w  

1908  w  

1909"  

1910  w  

1911 "  

1912  M  

1913  w  

105 

"  115 

68 
27 
48 

Italv  

"40.5 

23 

New  Zealand  

212.5 

62 

44 

"50 

Russia  (except  I*oland)  

48 
49 

62 

87 

74 

76 
/"  108 
\  "93 

United  Kingdom  

Annual  average  <^ 

1890-91  to  1894-96  

112 
120 
121 
119 

56 
55 
68 
60 

25 
27 
27 
26 

31 
38 
86 
83 

189fr-96  to  1899-1900  

1900-1901  to  1904-.5  

United  States  

"150 

120 

121 

Dressed— 

1900  w  

181.6 
170.6 

215.9 
201.1 

89.2 
84.5 

106.7 
99.9 

79.2 
76.9 

96.0 
91.7 

10.0 
7.6 

10.7 
8.2 

7.7 
6.6 

8.1 
7.0 

84.6 
79.5 

101.1 
94.2 

1909  »  

.1 

Dressed  and  extra  edible  ports— 
1900"  

1909"  

.1 

1 

1  Relatively  small  quantities  of  goat,  horse,  dog,  and  other  meat  are  possibly  included  for  some  comitries. 
s  Quoted  bv  Ostertag  as  the  estimates  of  tne  "Statlstisches  Amt' '  in  England  for  1890.  Handbook  of 
Heat  Inspection,  p.  3. 


*  Including  New  Zealand. 

*  Census  and  Statistics  Office. 

0  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  for  1906. 

•  Decemiial  inquiry. 
T  R.  H.  Rew. 

•  Lichtenfcid  for  1894. 

9  For  1883. 

10  Inspection  records  and  official  estimates, 
u  For  1895. 


"For  1901.  Official  investigation, 
u  Excluding  Poland. 
"  For  1895. 
»  For  1875. 
"  R.  H.  Hooker. 

«  For  1885.  Stated  to  be  on  authority  of  U.  8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
"  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
19  Census  of  1910. 


38825*— 16 


-18 
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Table  20. — Consumptian  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  specified  countrieSf  total  and 
per  capita  of  the  population — Continued. 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OP  DOMESTIC  AND  POREIGN  MEAT  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


Aven^. 

TotaL 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Do- 
mes- 
tic. 

For- 
eign. 

To- 
tal. 

Do. 
mes- 
tic. 

For- 
eign. 

To- 
tal. 

Do. 
mes- 
Uc. 

For- 
eign. 

To- 
tal. 

Do. 
me»- 
tio. 

For- 
eign. 

To- 
tal. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb9. 

180041  to  1894-«5  

74 

38 

112 

39 

17 

56 

19 

6 

25 

16 

15 

31 

1885-00  to  180(m900  

68 

53 

120 

35 

20 

55 

16 

11 

27 

17 

21 

38 

67 

54 

121 

36 

22 

58 

16 

11 

27 

15 

21 

36 

1906-6  to  1907-«  (3  years) . . . 

64 

55 

119 

36 

24 

60 

15 

11 

26 

13 

20 

33 

Table  21. — Percentage  of  beef  rnvMon^  and  pork  consumption  imported. 

GERMANY. 


Year. 

Total  beef,  mutton,  and  i>ork. 

Beef. 

Consomption. 

Netimjwrts. 

Consumption. 

Net  imports. 

Amount. 

Percent^ 
age  of 

consump- 
tion. 

Amount. 

Pen»at- 
age  of 

oonsumi^ 
tlon. 

1907   

Pounds. 
6,700,794,000 
6,713,312,000 
6,703,542,000 
7,119,027,000 
7,267,453,000 

7,311,308,000 
7,194,189,000 
7,577,540,000 
7,522,083,000 
7,399,247,000 

Pounds. 

367,248,000 

478,001,000 

621,337,000 

406,879,000 

379,478,000 

374,579,000 
300,845,000 
397,352,000 
506,097,000 
619,771,000 

Per  cent. 
5.5 
7.1 
7.8 
5.7 
5.2 

6.1 
4.3 
5.2 
6.7 
7.0 

Pounds. 
2,405,854,000 
2,602,961,000 
2,691,079,000 
2,531,731,000 
2,042,648,000 

2,870,186,000 
2,763,094,000 
2,649,064,000 
2,612,977,000 
2,554,721,000 

Pounds. 

143,842,000 

167,106,000 

190,700,000 

164,169,000 

124,816,000 

138,240,000 
165,264,000 
173,038,000 
227,781,000 
232,767,000 

PereenL 
6.0 
6.4 
7.4 
6.6 
4.7 

4.8 
6.0 
6.5 
8.7 
9.1 

Year. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Consumption. 

Net  imports. 

Consumption. 

Net  imports. 

Amount. 

Percent- 
age of 

consump- 
tion. 

Amount. 

Pen»at- 
ageof 

consuroP" 
tlon. 

Pounds. 

140,540,000 

148,916,000 

140,426,000 

134,992,000 

139,422,000 

149,137,000 

143,263,000 
133,750,000 
135,409,000 
128,068,000 

Pounds. 
141,000 
410,000 
672,000 
636,000 
864,000 

645,000 
616,000 
488,000 
717,000 
1,933,000 

Percent. 
0.1 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.3 

.4 
.4 
.4 
.5 
1.5 

Pounds. 
'4,154,400,000 
3,961,435,000 
3,972,037,000 
4,452,304,000 
4,485,383,000 

4,291,986,000 
4,287,832,000 
4,794,726,000 
4,773,697.000 
4,716,468,000 

Pounds. 

223,265,000 

310,485,000 

330,005,000 

242,174,000 

254,296,000 

235,794.000 
143,976,000 
223,826,000 
277,599,000 
285,071,000 

PereenL 
6.4 
7.8 
8.8 
6.4 

ar 

6.6 
8.4 
4.7 

6.8 
6.0 
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Table  21. — PercerUag^  ofheef,  muUan,  and  pork  comumption  imported — Continued. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Year. 

Total  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 

Beef. 

ConsumptlDn. 

Net  Imports. 

Consumption. 

Net  imports. 

Amount. 

Peroent- 
age  of 

oonsump— 
tion. 

Amount. 

Percent- 
age of 
oonsump- 
tlon. 

189(^1  

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

Pounds 

Pownds. 

Per  cent. 

3,994,474/400 

If  Wit  f  *"t 

1,899,226,>60 

Tfwt  A«n  nAn 

or.  z 

18B1-02  

4,448,922,240 

1  AAT  SfM  aAt\ 

so  R 

2, 150,982,400 

1M\  fv>d  nnn 

oo.  o 

188a-in  

4, 380, 277, 440 

1,382,091,200 

31.6 

2,307,696, 160 

635,876,640 

27.6 

18(8-94  

4,305,501,760 

1,395,056,320 

32.4 

2,285, 429, 440 

597.665.600 

26.2 

1804-95 

4, 277j  960, 960 

1,588,401,920 

37.1 

2,092,758,600 

631,662,060 

30.2 

1885-90  

4,457,060,120 

1,800,292,480 

40.4 

2,068,896,560 

727,186,880 

34.8 

1806-97  

4,817,397,780 

1,034,181,760 

40.1 

2,224.685,120 

794,451,840 

35.7 

1897-98  

4,841,600,920 

2,198,448,000 

45.4 

2.274.870.080 

875,250,880 

38.5 

1898-99  

4,827,441,920 

2, 172,511,040 

45.0 

2,201,386,880 

807,168.320 

36.7 

5, 188,845,760 

2,200,827,840 

43.7 

2,355,792,320 

882,264,320 

37.5 

1900-1901  

5,167,323,840 

2,344,814,080 

45.4 

2,431.304,960 

932,171,520 

38.3 

1901^2  

5,114,240,280 

2,294,667,200 

44.9 

2,459,338,560 

897.612,800 

36.5 

1902-3  

4,837,665,280 

2,009.480,320 

43.4 

2,299.386.880 

808,467,520 

33.2 

1903-4  

5,095,881,280 

2,306,586,240 

45.3 

2,401,519,680 

971,004,160 

40.4 

1904-5   

5,221.686,400 

2,328,368,000 

44.6 

2,485,611,520 

985,555,200 

39.7 

1906-6  

5,231,925,440 

2,446,404,800 

46.8 

2,643,907,840 

1,099.094.080 

41.6 

5,174,397,760 

2,392,848,640 

46.2 

2,643.544,900 

1,043.008.960 

39.5 

5,247,242,560 

2,412,184,320 

46.0 

2,558,666,880 

1,003,394,560 

39.2 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Net  imports. 

Net  imports. 

Year. 

CoDsomptkm. 

Peroent- 

Consumption. 

Percent- 

Amount. 

ageof 

Amount. 

age  of 

Oonsumi^ 

consump- 

tion. 

tion. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 

Pownds. 

Percent. 

830, 185,440 

210,767,200 

25.4 

1.323,409,920 

598,680,320 

45.2 

929,093,760 

206.203.200 

22.2 

1,401,290,240 

558,420,800 

39.9 

1892-93  

1,017,982.560 

226,944,480 

22.3 

1,086,507,520 

561,178,880 

50.7 

989,387,840 

240,820,160 

24.3 

1,035,890,240 

561,776,320 

54.2 

1894-95   

1,001,936,320 

342.435,520 

34.2 

1,185,658,880 

616,092, 160 

52.0 

1,012,018,560 

411,449,920 

40.7 

1,360,085,440 

665,589,120 

48.9 

1806-97  

1,058,733.760 

371,978,880 

36.1 

1,548,982,400 

782,754,560 

50.5 

1897-98  

1,079,055,040 

429,197,440 

39.8 

1,485.153,600 

891.468,480 

60.0 

1806-99  

1,005,521,280 

424,706,080 

38.8 

1,550,507,840 

960,518,720 

61.9 

1,169,846,720 

429,770,880 

36.7 

1,660,003,520 

954,589,440 

57.5 

1900-1001  

1,135,102,080 

436,394,560 

88.4 

1,575,654,080 

950,985,280 

60.4 

1,133,536,320 

414,245,440 

36.5 

1,484,304.640 

945,739,200 

63.7 

1902-3  

1,144,093.440 

458,071.040 

40.0 

1.345,818.880 

784,575,680 

58.3 

1908-4  

l,137,29r,280 

444,200,960 

39.1 

1,490,605,760 

824,922,560 

55.3 

1904^  

1,104,797,120 

439,604,960 

39.8 

1,560,928,640 

841,798.720 

53.6 

1905-6  

1,111,667,200 

449,659,840 

40.4 

1,418,036.480 

839,336.960 

59.2 

1906-7  

1,139,335,680 

501,282,880 

44.0 

1,348,625,600 

805,665.280 

59.7 

1,129,853,760 

496,671,040 

44.1 

1,506,654,560 

857,951,360 

56.9 
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Table  22. — Average  live  and  dressed  weight  of  beeves ^  ealves.  sheep  and  lambs,  and  swine 
in  the  United  States,  1899, 1904,  and  1909. 

[Report  on  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing,  Censns  of  1910,  Vol.  X,  p.  343.] 


Description. 


Beeves: 

Livewelght.  .pounds . . 

Dressed  weight. . do. . . . 

Dressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  live  weight, 

per  cent  

Galves: 

Live  weight..pounds. . 

Dressed  weight..do. .. . 

Dressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  live  weight, 
per  cent  


1899 


i,oao 


54.6 


141 
90 


63.8 


1904 


1,047 
569 


64.3 


167 
103 


61.7 


1909 


1,019 
643 


63.3 


168 
105 


62.6 


Description. 


Sheep  and  lambs: 

Live  weight,  .pounds. . 

Dressed  weight. .do. . . . 

Dressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  live  weight, 

per  cent  

Swine: 

Live  weight,  .pounds. . 

Dressed  weight. . do. . . . 

Dressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  live  weight, 
per  cent  


1899 


61.2 


218 
170 


78.0 


1904 


60.0 


213 
163 


76.5 


1009 


81 
41 


6ao 


202 
IM 


Table  23. — Average  dressed  weight  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  specified  countrisa. 

[All  weights  are  in  pounds.] 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1 

0 

VeaL 

1 

Lamb. 

Year. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine  (pork). 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

Lamb,  j 

AUSTRALIA— Continued. 

South  Australia 
(dj^)--Con- 

35 
35 
37 

34 
33 
34 
34 

1904^  

1906-7  

1907-8  

1908-9  

1909-10  

Year. 

CatUe. 

Sheep  (muttoik  and 
lamb). 

i 
1 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Oxen. 

Steers. 

1 

Year. 


ARGENTINA. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Queensland 

(slaughter  rec- 

ord): 

1908  

577 

60 

46 

1904  

655 

68 

50 

1906  

662 

62 

48 

1906  

661 

62 

48 

1907  

630 

68 

46 

1908  

616 

68 

44 

1909  

609 

62 

41 

1910  

626 

66 

43 

•  1911  

699 

09 

43 

1912  

680 

76 

44 

South  Australia 

1902-3  

FroKen  and  chilled, 
exported: 
1906  

689 
697 
681 
731 

768 
750 
746 
767 

603 
605 
690 

684 
684 
698 

154 
156 
154 
155 

159 
155 
153 
165 

137 
139 
139 

139 
139 
146 

1907  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Buenos  Aires  city 
supplv  (from 
ooia  storage): 
1906  

1907  

1908  

1910  

1911  

1912  

FRANCE  (PARIS.) 


32 

1  Mutton  and  lamb. 


1900  

602 

.855 

551 

165 

42 

185 

674 

866 

551 

159 

42 

192 

1902  

670 

853 

560 

165 

44 

192 

1903  

750 

877 

617 

172 

44 

192 

1904  

745 

900 

683 

163 

44 

185 

1905  

900 

983 

814 

172 

44 

108 

1906  

842 

886 

763 

194 

63 

226 

1907  

886 

984 

756 

196 

61 

216 

1908  

891 

970 

798 

198 

55 

227 

1900  

019 

083 

833 

216 

66 

247 

1910  

922 

1,041 

811 

214 

67 

251 

847 

983 

714 

205 

46 

254 

807 

900 

661 

108 

46 

242 
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Tablb  23. — Average  dreued  weight  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  specified  couTUries — 

Continued. 

(All  weiitbti  are  in  poonds.) 


Year. 


OatUe. 


BeeL 


i 


GERMANY  (PRUSSIA). 


1906.  

730 

075 

540 

88 

48 

198 

In  slaaghterhouses. 

099 

661 

538 

95 

50 

201 

1226 

Out  of  daughterhouses. 

650 

006 

508 

78 

193 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

1 

t 

Mutton  and 
lamb. 

Lamb. 

i 
1 

JAPAN. 


453 
468 
451 
440 
847 

342 
352 
346 
361 
360 

366 
362 
366 
438 
391 

152 
169 
145 
137 
115 

169 
117 
136 
155 
174 

186 
167 
173 

1902  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

NEW  ZEALAND. 


General  ayerage. . .  800 


800 

60 

36 

UNITED  STATES. 


Oensos,  slaughter* 
ing  and  meat 
packing: 

1899  

1904  

1909  


583 

90 

43 

569 

103 

43 

643 

105 

41 

Year. 


Cattie. 


Sheep. 


UNITED  STATES-Ccntinued. 


Price  Carrent- 
Grain  Reporter, 
"In  theWeet.'* 
year  ending 
Mar.l: 

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  


1884. 

1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 

1894.. 
1895.. 
1890.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 

1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 

1904.. 
1905.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 

1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1011., 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


URUGUAY. 


170 
103 
164 

1  Home. 


1906  

658 
674 
677 

680 

559 
558 

60 
61 
64 

40 
49 
61 

1908  

1909  

1910  
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Table  24.— -Lostea  of  catUe,  iheep,  and  swine  in  the  United  Statei  from  diiease  and 

exposure. 

(From  reports  to  the  Bureaa  of  Crop  Estimates.] 


Cattle. 


Per  1,000 
head. 


From 


From 
expo- 
sure. 


Number  lost. 


From 
disease. 


From 
es^xnure, 


Sheep. 


Per  1,000 
head. 


From 
dis- 


From 
expo- 
sure. 


LamhSy 
losses 
from 


Number  lost. 


From 
disease. 


From 
exposure. 


and 
expo- 
sure 

^OO 


Swine,  losses 
fh)m  disease. 


Per 
1,000 


Number. 


142.6 
141.0 
186.5 
144.0 
129.4 

124.0 
13.0 
14.3 
12.8 
16.6 

10.0 
21.4 
19.3 
19.4 
19.7 

20.3 
10.9 
22.3 
21.3 
23.9 

23.6 
20. 6 
20.1 
19.9 

18.9 
19.2 
21.0 
19.7 

21.6 
20.5 
19.8 


23.0 
15.3 
13.0 
17.3 

12.5 
20.7 
11.3 
16.0 
13.0 

22.1 
13.7 
11.5 
18.2 
23.7 

20.2 
23.3 
14.9 
13.7 

12.0 
14.8 
17.6 
18.3 

21 

14.1 

10.9 


11,788,798 
1 1,835, 139 
11,621,737 
12,066,933 
11,423,475 

11,210,215 
722,981 
754,022 
693,784 
872,007 


1,007,946 
1,080,354 
932,637 
895, 146 
888,194 

893,906 
875,610 
1,390,507 
1,310, 102 
1,475,894 

1,442,060 
1,260,060 
1,347,170 
1,446,467 

1,347,020 
1,367,671 
1,299,532 
1,103,720 

1,251,661 
1, 158,586 
1, 123,316 


1,204,041 

807,751 
703,668 
905,621 

665,776 
1,053,362 
544,805 
747,420 
585,932 

971,270 
601,719 
713,730 
1,119,416 
1,460,924 

1,233,494 
1,426,968 
999,825 
992,196 

854,634 
1,051,605 
1,086,012 

802,432 

1,^46,030 
706,265 
614,071 


180.0 
178.0 
170.0 
170.0 
146.0 

138.0 
24.0 
23.0 
19.0 
24.0 

20.0 
26.0 
27.0 
23.0 
26.0 

21.0 
20.0 
24.0 
25.0 
28.0 

26.0 
24.6 
22.2 
25.6 

22.5 
26.6 
27.7 
25.4 


51.0 
17.0 
14.0 
20.0 

15.0 
29.0 
21.0 
82.0 
27.0 

85.0 

18. 

22. 

81. 

53. 


14,288,664 
13,005,253 
13,319,746 
13,119,297 
11,998,737 

11,623,536 
1,069,397 
993,847 
812,758 
1,126,886 


87.7 
80. 
87. 
85.4 

22.9 
28.3 
41.1 
23. 


900,758 
1,131,978 
1,047,210 
858,862 
977,282 

837,909 
852,943 
1,438,393 
1,524,601 
1,770,856 

1,340,980 
1,109,554 
1,124,286 
1,360,549 

1,227,886 
1,403,020 
1,454,680 
1,861,718 


2,280,870 
723,020 
648,654 
044,305 

645,265 
1,212,608 

787,100 
1,175,404 
1,007,764 

1,371,047 
762,304 
1,300,602 
1,062,386 
3,426,202 

1,048,588 
1,380,213 
1,873,001 

1] 


26.6^  46.6  1,303,823 
1,268,140 
1,070,021 


24.6 
21.7 


25.1 
21.0 


1,260,111 
1,588,128 
2,158,097 
1,284,100 

2,440,870 
1,200,035 
1,044,480 


81.0 
56.5 
40.0 


85. 

01.0 
127.8 
183.8 

77.5 

61. 

76.1 

83.7 

54.4 

68.1 

48.6 
02.8 

127. 

144. 
02. 

82.1 
64.4 
74.7 
61.5 
68.2 

67.0 
60.8 
61.1 
48.0 

62.4 
51.0 
45.1 
44.8 

80.2 
110.1 
118.0 


8,770,662 
4, 108,082 
5,802,477 
6,867,555 
8,372,074 

8,106,518 
8,025,001 
4,237,407 
2,850,506 
2^000,871 

2,106,877 
4,074.700 
5,440,168 
5,846,006 
8,001,357 

8,173,882 
2,389,203 
4, 254,090 
2,507,726 
2,732,740 

2,721,001 
2,401,790 
2,661,210 
2,681,100 

2,940,350 
2,761,358 
2,823,002 
2,937,808 

5,834,466 
6,738,283 
7,004,760 


1  Losses  from  all  causes. 
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Table  25. —  Wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent  markets 

in  specified  countries, 

ABOENTINA. 

[All  piioes  are  in  cents  per  pound  except  where  dollars  per  head  are  mentioned.] 


'ICarketand  year. 

Mestizo  steers. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

Special 
freezing. 

Good. 

Fat 
mestizas. 

Fat 
crioUas. 

Wethers, 
fat  f  rigor- 

iAco 
(Lincoln). 

Ewes, 
Lincoln, 
lat. 

Lambs, 
special 
(rlgor- 
iflcos. 

Buenos  Aires: 

Per  head. 

Per  head. 

Per  head. 

Pnhead. 

Per  head. 

Per  head. 

Per  head. 

138.60 

$31.20 

S21.22 

$16.98 

$4.46 

$2.98 

33.45 

28.68 

19.06 

17.24 

4.10 

2.99 

$2.97 

36. 20 

32. 15 

23. 42 

18. 14 

4. 24 

3.60 

3. 17 

40157 

37^33 

2?!  36 

20.54 

4!  57 

4.10 

3!  06 

1907  

42.26 

38,62 

27.44 

20.96 

4.31 

3.99 

3.32 

43.49 

38.57 

27.82 

19.96 

3.71 

8.36 

2.98 

49. 10 

42. 49 

26. 82 

19  84 

3.66 

3  50 

2.60 

52!  28 

45.43 

24^20 

17196 

3.86 

3!  96 

3.19 

1911  

54.28 

46.98 

24.85 

18.80 

4.07 

4.13 

8.51 

53.41 

46. 73 

31. 19 

24.45 

5.00 

4.71 

4.65 

68.20 

58.75 

46.28 

34.41 

5,73 

6.87 

5.11 

1913. 

5&15 

49.03 

35.44 

28.65 

4.73 

4.88 

4.35 

57.30 

49.87 

35.55 

28.65 

5.23 

4.88 

4.64 

March  

59.96 

52.80 

39.79 

32.90 

5.97 

5.52 

5.04 

April  

67.91 

59.43 

44.57 

36.02 

5.78 

5.73 

5.49 

May  

72.68 

61.97 

44.57 

36.44 

5.86 

6.98 

5.48 

69.51 

61.81 

44.57 

36.08 

5.60 

6. 15 

5.31 

July  

7a  67 

62.08 

56.24 

36.08 

6.86 

6.21 

5.39 

71.31 

62.40 

55.18 

36.08 

6.05 

6.26 

5.41 

71. 10 

61.55 

56.18 

36.08 

6.02 

6.26 

5.41 

72.80 

62.40 

50. 61 

36.08 

6»15 

6.75 

5.43 

74.55 

62.08 

49.08 

36.08 

6.97 

6.15 

6.31 

72. 16 

50.43 

44.57 

36.08 

5.62 

6.52 

4.16 

Market  and 
year. 


Buenos  Aires; 

1911  

1912  

1913  


Monthly 
mean  for 
year. 


Prices  of  beef  carcasses  delivered  to  retail  dealers  (cents  per  pound). 


4.02 
6.38 
7.04 


3.86 
4.95 
6.06 


ICarketand  year. 


Steers 
{tax 
mesti- 
zos). 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

3.75 
6.20 
6.55 

3.65 
5.30 
7.15 

3.65 
6.00 
7.15 

3.75 
4.90 
7.30 

3.85 
4.80 
7.25 

3. 75 
6.30 
6.95 

4.35 
6.06 
7.26 

4.55 
5.75 
7. 16 

4.55 
6.85 
6.95 

4.25 
5.75 
7.40 

4.25 
6.75 
7.30 

Cows 
(fat 

mesti- 
zas). 


Weth- 
ers 
(good 
to  su- 
I>erior 
Lto- 
oolns 
and 
Ram- 
bouil- 
lets). 


Ewes 
(good 
to  su- 
perior 

Lin- 
coins 

and 
Ram- 
bouU- 
lets). 


Market  and  year. 


Steers 
(f^t 
mesti- 
sos). 


Cows 
(fat 

mesti- 
sas). 


Weth- 
ers 
(good 
to  su- 
perior 
Lta- 
colns 
and 
Ram- 
bouil- 
lets). 


Ewes 
(good 
to  su- 
perior 

Lto- 
colns 

and 
Ram- 
bouil- 
lets). 


Buenos  Aires: 

1904  

1905  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

•  1913. 
January. . . 
February. 


Per 
head. 
$26.03 
27.00 
36.40 
38.34 

36.54 
31.89 
35.63 
62.34 


Per 
head, 
$21.51 
22.32 
30.00 
28.62 

28.88 
29.61 
33.78 
47.62 


Per 
head. 
$3.75 

3.73 
3. 16 
3.42 

3.52 
3.91 
4.62 
5.48 


Per 
head. 
$2.79 

2.92 
2.32 
3.02 

3.28 
3.73 
4.36 
5.04 


39.26 
42.45 


39.26 
41.39 


6.36 
5. 15 


4.88 
4. 78 


Buenos  Aires- 
Continued. 
1913. 

Maroh  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September. . . 

October  

November. . . 
December. . . . 


Per 
head, 
$47.75 

47.75 

46.69 
43.51 
69. 72 
59.00 

60.91 
60. 15 
60. 57 
60.27 


Per 
head. 
$44.57 
47.76 

48.81 
45.63 
50.64 
48.47 

49.71 
61.74 

51.83 
51.66 


Per 
head. 
$5. 15 

5. 16 

6.41 
6.68 
5.98 
6.86 

6.03 
6. 15 
6.05 
4.76 


Per 
head. 
$4.78 
4.78 

6.31 
5.94 
5. 18 
4.67 

5.52 
5.60 
4.63 
4.33 
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Table  25. — Wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent  markets 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 


AUSTRALIA. 
[Cents  per  pound.] 


I£arket  and  year. 

Beet 

VeaL 

Hut- 
ton. 

Lamb. 

Pork. 

Melbourne: 

4.51 

5.83 

4.31 

1.93 

10.65 

1891  

4.05 

4.06 

3.80 

1.75 

10. 14 

1802  

4.22 

4.06 

3.80 

1.60 

9.63 

1883  

8.88 

3.55 

3.55 

L43 

8.36 

1894  

3.18 

3.04 

3.04 

L35 

6.59 

1896  

3.31 

3.04 

2.79 

L36 

6.08 

1896  

4.27 

3.04 

3.04 

1.36 

7.36 

1897  

5.02 

4.06 

6.07 

1.72 

8.87 

1898  

5.53 

4.31 

4.31 

L89 

10.14 

1899  

4.66 

4.56 

3.80 

1.82 

9.80 

1900  

5.29 

6.07 

5.58 

2.14 

8.11 

1901  

6.79 

5.32 

5.83 

2.29 

9.63 

Market  and  year. 


Beet 


VeaL 


Mut- 
ton. 


Pork. 


Melbourne— Con. 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  


7.57 
6.92 
6.67 

5.22 
6.27 
6.40 
6.89 

5.60 
4.82 
4.58 
6.13 


4.82 
4.82 
6.83 

4.31 
4.31 
4.31 
4.82 

4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
4.82 


6.08 
6.34 
7.60 

6.08 
4.82 
6.58 
5.32 

4.06 
4.06 
4.31 
6.69 


2.06 
2.40 
2.71 

2.51 
2.26 
2.23 
2.24 

2.02 
1.95 
2. 16 
2.43 


11.91 
12.93 
10.90 

8.36 
8.62 
10.14 
11.41 

12. 17 
10.65 
8.87 
9.38 


AUBTKIA-HUNOARY. 
[Cents  per  pound.] 


Market  and 
year. 


Oxen.  Steers.  Cows.  Calves. 


Cattle. 


Swine. 


Market  and 
year. 


Oxen.  Steers.  Cows.  Calves. 


Cattle. 


Swine. 


Budapest: 

1906.  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1913. 

January  

February. . 


6.81 
6.63 
6.08 
6.17 

6.72 
7.50 
7.68 
7.57 


6.45 

6.31 
5. 16 
6.34 

6.77 
7.37 
7.40 
6.75 


6.17 
6.03 
4.60 
5.52 

6.26 
6.91 
7.07 
6.88 


6.99 
7.64 
7.00 

9.02 
10.17 


9.92 


10.41 
U.66 
11.42 
12.26 

14.09 
15.47 
14. 21 
12.58 


7.60 
7.64 


7.00 
7.00 


6.91 
7.00 


9.68 


12.34 
12.83 


Budapest— Con. 
1913. 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August.... 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


7.66 
7.46 

7.92 
7.83 
7.83 
7.64 

7.37 
7.46 
7.41 
7.18 


6.54 
6.72 

6.95 
7. 18 
7.00 
6.81 

6.63 
6.45 
6.46 
6.28 


6.86 
6.91 

7.18 
7.27 
7. 18 
7.18 

6.63 
6.63 
6.36 
6.45 


9.58 
9.67 

10.13 
9.94 
8.56 
9.39 

10.41 
11.23 
10.04 
10.59 


13.44 
13.  .35 

12.98 
11.97 
12.71 
12.89 

12.71 
12.26 
11.88 
11.51 


Market  and  year. 


Live  weight. 


Oxen.     Steers.     Cows.  Lambs. 


Veal. 


Mutton. 


Pork. 


Prague  (except  for  veal,  mutr 
ton,  and  pork,  1912-1914,  at 
Salzburg): 

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1913. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  


8.20 
6.63 
6.89 
6.54 

7.18 
8.47 
8.88 
8.46 


6.98 
6.34 
6.71 

7.37 
8.47 
8.58 
7.47 


6.80 
6.62 
6.52 

6.81 
7.18 
7.44 
6.82 


Per  head. 
$2.44 

2.33 


2.31 
2.15 


12.34 
12.89 
12.71 

14.86 
14. 18 
13.72 
13.19 


9.94 
9.02 
U.06 

10.50 
10.50 
10.14 
9.77 


n.97 
12.15 
13.26 

13.63 
12.89 
14.70 
15.27 


8.76 
8.93 
8.10 
8.38 

8.66 
8. 10 
8.66 
8.56 

8.10 
8.20 
8.38 
8.66 


7.83 
7.74 
7.83 
8.01 

8.20 
7.64 
7.74 
7.46 

7.00 
7.09 
6.49 
6.68 


7.00 
7.09 
6.91 
7.27 

7.37 
7.09 
6.81 
7.00 

6.45 
6.68 
6.26 
6.98 


3.04 
2.44 
2.33 
2.13 

1.62 
2.23 
2.03 
2.03 

2.03 
2.03 
1.73 


13.26 
12.52 
16.10 
13.08 

13.26 
13.26 
13.63 
13.77 

13.36 
13.08 
11.97 
11.97 


9.68 
9.58 
9.76 
9.76 

9.94 
9.94 
10.31 
10.60 

9.94 
9.21 
8.93 


13.81 
13.81 
15.47 
15.29 

16.02 
16.21 
16.30 
16.21 

16.30 
45.65 
14.00 
14.18 
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Table  26. — Wholesale  jnices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent  marheU 
m  specified  countries — Continued. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— Continued. 


■  (Cents  per  poond.J 


Market  and  year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Oxen. 

Steers. 

Cows. 

Calves 

Fore 
ters. 

Hind 
^e^ 

Vienna: 

_ 

7. 32 

6. 81 

6.08 

10. 31 

5.52 

10.59 

11. 14 

13.08 

11.79 

13. 17 

1907  

7.U 

6.45 

6.08 

9.76 

7.09 

9.58 

9.39 

11.79 

11.79 

12.34 

1908  

6.54 

5.80 

5.52 

9.12 

6.54 

9.94 

8.84 

11.33 

10.87 

12.98 

1909  

6.91 

6.17 

5.80 

10. 13 

7.09 

11.23 

9.30 

11.42 

11.88 

13.81 

7. 46 

8.01 

7.56 

11. 70 

7.92 

12.52 

13.08 

15.65 

14.73 

15.65 

1911  

8.29 

8.66 

8.33 

12.25 

8.66 

11.23 

8.84 

16.21 

14.27 

17.68 

1912   

9.82 

8.75 

8.47 

12.02 

6.(^ 

11.24 

14  92 

16  48 

16.85 

16.02 

1913  

9.76 

8.20 

8.20 

11. 15 

6.00 

11.05 

14.56 

16.27 

16.67 

15.37 

1913. 

10.17 

8.35 

8.33 

9.87 

6.15 

10.56 

14.92 

16.86 

16.76 

14.92 

February  

10.30 

8.48 

8.34 

11.00 

6.48 

11.01 

14.82 

16.94 

17.03 

15.10 

March  

10.01 

8.25 

8.36 

11.26 

6.22 

11.56 

14.82 

16.57 

17.03 

15.84 

April  

9.97 

8.57 

8.52 

12.20 

6.49 

11.56 

14.92 

16.57 

17.68 

15.29 

May  

9.04 

8.58 

8.48 

12.87 

6.53 

11.64 

14.73 

16.48 

17.68 

16.76 

June  

9.68 

8.57 

8.34 

11.19 

6.40 

11.07 

14.73 

16.39 

16.30 

15.84 

July  

0.53 

8.23 

8.23 

10.32 

6. 41 

11.35 

14.46 

16.02 

15.38 

15.65 

9.73 

8.20 

8.22 

11.23 

6.18 

11.46 

14.55 

15.93 

16.67 

15.98 

SAptember  

October  

9.73 

8.08 

8.13 

11.50 

5.50 

11.03 

14.55 

16.02 

17.22 

15.38 

9.68 

8. 11 

8.17 

11.43 

5.61 

10.74 

14.46 

16.11 

16.21 

14.64 

November  

9. 41 

7.61 

7.70 

10.99 

5.09 

10.29 

14.09 

15.75 

15.93 

14.27 

9.a6 

7.47 

7.57 

9.98 

5.00 

10.43 

13.72 

15.65 

16.11 

14.82 

BELGIUM. 
[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Ghent. 

Liege. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
and 
heifers. 

Calves. 

Sheepi 

Swine. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
and 
heifers. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Live  animals: 

1800  

7.44 

7.18 

9.89 

7.44 

7.53 

7.88 

6.67 

a  75 

7.00 

7.88 

1891  

7.35 

6.74 

9.89 

7.79 

7.63 

7.44 

6.57 

8.76 

6.25 

7.88 

1892  

6.92 

6.92 

9.54 

7.70 

8.49 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

4.81 

7.88 

1898  

6.48 

6.48 

9.54 

7.00 

7.88 

7.00 

6.57 

6.57 

4.38 

&32 

7.00 

6.74 

9.46 

6.30 

7.53 

7.44 

7.00 

&32 

7.00 

8.76 

1895  

7.35 

6.92 

9.08 

6.65 

6.74 

7.44 

6.83 

7.88 

6.25 

7.00 

1896  

6.22 

6.78 

9.37 

6.04 

6.87 

6.57 

6.69 

7.44 

6.60 

6.18 

5.05 

5.60 

9.37 

6.60 

7.36 

7.00 

6.25 

6.26 

6.13 

8.32 

1808  

5.95 

5.52 

9.37 

5.69 

7.44 

6.13 

6.25 

4.81 

5.26 

7.88 

1809  

6.22 

6.60 

9.80 

6.04 

6.83 

6.13 

6.25 

6.60 

6.26 

7.88 

1900  

6.57 

6.13 

9.89 

6.04 

7.09 

7.44 

6.13 

6.60 

6.13 

7.88 

1901  

6.48 

6.04 

10.24 

6.13 

&49 

6.67 

6.13 

6.26 

6.25 

9.63 

1902  

6.74 

6.39 

ia33 

6.22 

&67 

7.44 

6.57 

6.57 

6.13 

9.63 

1903  

7.18 

6.65 

ia77 

6.30 

&06 

8.76 

7.44 

10.94 

7.44 

8.76 

1904  

6.57 

5.78 

ia42 

6.22 

7.18 

7.00 

6.13 

ia94 

7.88 

8.32 

1905  

6.48 

6.04 

9.98 

6.04 

8.23 

7.00 

6.13 

10.94 

7.00 

9.63 

1906  

7.88 

7.09 

11.38 

6.92 

10.24 

•  7.88 

7.00 

7.88 

7.88 

10.51 

1907  

7.44 

6.04 

10.77 

6.74 

8.93 

7.88 

7.00 

7.88 

8.32 

9.19 

1908  

7.09 

6.57 

10.51 

&30 

8wl4 

8.32 

7.44 

8.75 

7.88 

8.76 

1909  

7.00 

6.57 

10.88 

6.78 

9.19 

7.88 

7.00 

8.75 

6.57 

8.75 

1910  

8.32 

8.32 

12.43 

6.83 

10.86 

7.44 

5.69 

10.51 

7.00 

9.63 

1911  

7.79 

7.35 

11.21 

5.69 

8.32 

7.88 

10.51 

7. 44 

10. 51 

1912  

9.28 

7.97 

11.91 

6.48 

10.42 

8.32 

7.88 

10.51 

7.88 

10.94 
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Table  25. — Wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and fresh  meats  in  prominent  marheiM 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 

B  ELOIITM— Continued. 


[Cents  per  pound.) 


Year. 

ahent. 

Liege. 

Beef  of— 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Pork. 

Beef  of— 

Veal. 

Mnt- 
ton. 

Perk. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
and 
heifers. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
and 
heifers. 

Meat: 

isoo  

15.76 

14.87 

18. 12 

15.58 

14.08 

IK  7A 
XO.  (O 

lo.  Xo 

13.13 

14.01 

11.38 

1891  

16.76 

15!  58 

17.86 

15.76 

13.39 

14.01 

13.13 

13.13 

13.13 

1X26 

1882  

15.23 

14.44 

16.98 

15.50 

15.23 

13.13 

13. 13 

11.38 

12.26 

12.36 

1883  

14.78 

14.27 

14.01 

14.97 

14.53 

13.13 

12.26 

10. 51 

8.75 

11.82 

1884. 

15.58 

15.23 

17.07 

15.93 

14.71 

14.01 

12.68 

14.88 

14.01 

12.69 

1885  

16.90 

16.56 

17.68 

16.63 

13.57 

14.01 

12.34 

14.01 

12.26 

11.88 

1888  

15.67 

15.15 

16.81 

16.28 

11.03 

13.13 

11.38 

13.13 

13.13 

lasi 

1897 

15.23 

14.71 

16.46 

16.20 

12.61 

13.13 

11.38 

11.38 

14.01 

12.36 

1888 

14.44 

14.01 

10.  Oi 

Xo.  Of 

12.26 

11.38 

11  38 

X^.  M 

11.  S2 

1889 

11.08 

la  16 

13.83 

12.34 

8.67 

12.28 

11.38 

13!  13 

12.26 

11!  82 

1900  

11.73 

11.29 

13.66 

11.99 

8.02 

14.01 

12.68 

16.76 

13.13 

12.  a8 

1901  

11.38 

10.86 

14.78 

11.91 

11.21 

13.13 

12.26 

10.51 

11.38 

12.26 

1902  

11.91 

11. 47 

14.36 

11.99 

11.38 

14.88 

13.13 

13.13 

13.13 

12.26 

1903  

12.69 

12.26 

14.88 

13.13 

10.84 

15.32 

14.01 

15.76 

14.88 

12.26 

11.82 

ia94 

15.32 

12.69 

10.07 

14.44 

14.01 

16.63 

15.76 

12.00 

1905  

11.73 

11.38 

14.78 

12.61 

10.24 

14.44 

14.01 

16.63 

14.01 

id.  57 

1908  

13.57 

12.61 

17.51 

13.57 

12.17 

15.32 

14.88 

15.76 

16.76 

14.88 

1907  

13.22 

11.64 

16.20 

13.48 

10.68 

16.20 

14.88 

15.76 

16.63 

ia.13 

1908  

12.78 

12.34 

16.28 

13.13 

iao7 

15.76 

,14.88 

16.63 

15.76 

12.26 

1909  

12.69 

12.20 

15.76 

11.38 

11.03 

14.88 

14.44 

16.63 

13.18 

13.13 

1910  

14.09 

14.01 

2a  05 

13.66 

12.61 

15.76 

13.13 

16.63 

14.01 

14.01 

1911  

13.83 

13.31 

18. 12. 

11.81 

11.21 

16.20 

15.32 

16.63 

14.88 

14.88 

1912  

15.58 

14.27 

21. 19 

14.09 

8.88 

16.20 

15.32 

16.68 

15.76 

1&76 
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Table  25.- 


'Whoksale  prices  of  live  metU  animaU  and/reah  meats  in  prominent  markets 
in  Bpedjied  countries — Continued. 


CANADA. 
(Cttats  per  pound.] 


Market  and  year. 


Cattle, 
western 
prime. 
Winni- 
peg. 


Butch- 
ers' 
cattle, 
choice 
steers, 
Toronto. 


Sheep, 
export 


Toronio. 


ofao& 
selects, 
Toronto. 


Beef, 
dressed, 
Toronto. 


Veal, 
dressed, 
Toronto. 


Ifutton, 
dressed, 
Toronto. 


Swine, 
dressed, 
Toronto. 


Wlm^geg  or  Toronto: 

1892  

1898  

1894  

1806  

1890  

1897  

1806  

1800  

1000  

1901  

1902  

1908  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1900  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1913. 

January  

February  

March  

AprU  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  


3.75 
3.A2 
5.35 
3.90 
2.09 

8.19 
3.17 
'8.46 
3.77 
3.00 

8.52 
8.85 
4.02 
3.73 
8.71 

8.54 
3.83 
4.42 
4.06 
4.14 

4.96 
5.10 
5.85 
6.77 


4.18 
8.06 
8.87 
4.45 
8.96 

3.71 
8.02 
8.39 
8.80 
3.88 

4.23 
4.36 
4.90 
4.47 
4.50 

4.57 
4.52 
4.85 
4.95 
5.64 

6.16 
5.91 
6.76 
6.99 


5.50 
4.99 
4.81 
4.93 
3.65 

8.33 
2.92 
3.19 
3.85 
3.44 

3.64 
3.34 
3.68 
8.33 
3.45 

3.89 
4.63 
4.71 
4.22 
4.02 

4.74 
4.16 
4.89 
5.52 


4.63 
4.82 
4.98 
6.21 
4.60 

4.28 
8.87 
5.05 
4.87 
4.62 

5.76 
6.87 
0.55 
5.83 
5.09 

0.22 
6.81 
6.44 
5.95 
7.30 

8.48 
6.62 
7.69 
9.01 


6.50 
6.50 

6.52 
6.77 
7.27 
7.81 
0.86 

1L42 
11.06 
12.90 
1Z80 


7.76 
7.57 

&19 
9.08 
8.92 
&90 
9.39 

10.14 
9.88 
10.23 
11.50 


7.82 
8.36 

9.46 

ia68 
10.81 
10.52 
9.83 

9.06 
8.44 
9.26 
10.38 


6.38 
6.75 
6.88 
7.06 

7.38 
7.62 
7.00 
5.88 

5.75 
6.25 
6wl2 
6.60 


6.50 
6.60 
6.58 
6.75 

6.76 
6.85 
6.68 
6w50 

6.62 
7.12 
7.60 
8.25 


4.76 
5.75 
6.58 
6.76 

0.75 
6.12 
6.00 
4.75 

4.62 
4.62 

5.06 
5.68 


8.25 
8.50 
9.25 
9.38 

9.45 
9.62 
9.45 
9.72 

9.45 
8.56 
&55 
&62 


11. 76 
11.60 
11.50 
1Z62 

12.60 
12.60 
12.50 
12.60 

12.60 
13.00 
13.50 
14.75 


10.26 
10.76 
10.75 
ia75 

ia76 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

12.50 
12.75 
13.25 
13.60 


8.60 
9.50 

laoo 

11.60 

11.60 
11.60 
9.60 

laoo 

10.00 

laoo 

10.00 
10.50 


DENMARK. 
[CentsperpoondJ 


Beef  of 

Market  and  year. 

oxen  and 

VeaL 

Pork. 

heifers. 

Ckipenhagen: 

1896  

8.86 

9.64 

8.51 

1890  

8.46 

9.55 

7.08 

9.40 

10.18 

8.95 

1901  

9.49 

iai2 

9.74 

1902  

9.61 

9.94 

9.96 

1903  

9.86 

10.48 

9.33 

9.79 

9.66 

8.15 

1906  

10.16 

10.66 

9.79 

1906  

11.00 

1L61 

10.62 

1907  

11.03 

11.42 

10.00 

1908  

10.01 

10.51 

8.96 

1900  

9.64 

9.98 

10.63 

1910  

10.17 

10.82 

11.67 

1911  

10.86 

11.66 

10.21 

1912  

11.84 

12.06 

11.39 

1913  

11.82 

12.86 

12.64 

Market  and  year. 


1913. 
January... 
February. . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August... 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Beef  of 
oxen  and 
heifers. 


11.72 
11.37 
11.90 
12.21 

12.04 
12.09 
11.94 
12.16 

12.16 
11.66 
11.60 
11.27 


VeaL 


13.13 
12.27 
12.84 
12.81 

13.27 
12.63 
12.60 
12.70 

12.91 
12.87 
18.32 
13.00 
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Tablb  25. — WhoUsaU  prioes  of  live  meat  animdU  and/re»h  meats  inprcminentinarkeU 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 

FRANCE. 


[Cents  per  pound.] 


Beefof- 

Beef  of— 

liarket 

Veal. 

Mu^ 

Pork. 

ICarket 

Veal. 

Ifut- 

Pork. 

and  year. 

ton. 

and  year. 

ton. 

Steers. 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

Steers. 

BuHs. 

C0W8. 

Paris: 

Paris— Con. 

1890.... 

12.56 

12.04 

15.41 

16.46 

12.21 

1910.... 

13. 74 
14. 49 

ILOl 

13.57 
13.83 

17.33 

18.12 

13.74 

1891.... 

12.43 

11. 16 

11.82 

14.84 

15.98 

11.47 

1911.... 

12.91 

18.73 

19.26 

16.86 

1892.... 

11.64 

9!  28 

10.72 

13.39 

15.01 

ia94 

1912.... 

14!  23 

13.00 

14!  05 

17.47 

19.48 

17.84 

1893.... 

8. 89 

9.98 

13.96 

14.40 

11.29 

1913.... 

13. 73 

12.20 

13!  73 

19.58 

20.39 

15.01 

1894.... 

12!  78 

11.03 

11.82 

15.54 

15.41 

13.26 

1913. 

1885.... 

12.52 

10.77 

12.08 

15.45 

15.67 

11.82 

Jan  

13.74 

12.96 

13.85 

90.31 

90.57 

16.08 

1896.... 

12.21 

10.07 

11.05 

14. 18 

15.93 

9.19 

Feb.... 

13.66 

12.17 

13.35 

19.65 

21.05 

15.28 

1897.... 

ia99 

9.45 

10.68 

13.92 

14.97 

9.19 

Mar.... 

13.66 

12.06 

13.39 

19.52 

90.70 

14.75 

1898.... 

10.59 

8.62 

10.16 

14.49 

14. 14 

11.16 

Apr  

M.y.... 

13.83 

12.17 

14.09 

19.87 

20.44 

14.88 

1899  

ia42 

8.32 

9.45 

15.19 

14.44 

12.08 

13.88 

12.26 

14.01 

20.31 

19.04 

15.32 

1900.... 

ia5i 

8.45 

9.72 

14.23 

14.66 

11.34 

June... 

13.96 

12.26 

14. 14 

18. 12 

18.73 

15.67 

1901.... 

10.72 

8.97 

10.16 

15.06 

15.23 

11.03 

July.... 

13.74 

12.02 

13.86 

18.23 

19.36 

15.84 

1902.... 

10.94 

9.24 

10.33 

15.36 

15.58 

12.04 

Aug  

13.53 

U.77 

13.57 

18.34 

20.00 

16.02 

1903.... 

12.26 

10.55 

11.38 

16.02 

17.25 

11.91 

1904.... 

12.38 

10.68 

11.99 

15.06 

17.16 

10.94 

Sept.... 

Oct.... 

13.53 

11.05 

13.61 

90.27 

90.62 

14.08 

13.53 

12. 17 

13.48 

90.58 

2a  62 

14.66 

1905.... 

12.39 

10.42 

11.91 

15.41 

16.81 

11.91 

Nov.... 

13.74 

12.61 

13.88 

19.96 

21. 19 

13.74 

1908.... 

11.38 

9.19 

10.94 

15.76 

16.20 

13.31 

Dec  

13.96 

12.65 

14.05 

19.88 

31.62 

13.08 

1907.... 

13.57 

10.51 

11.69 

16.63 

18.38 

15.23 

1908.... 

13.22 

11.47 

12.87 

17.20 

17.86 

14.27 

1909.... 

13.31 

11.08 

13.13 

10.28 

i&ao 

12.06 

GERMANY. 


[Cents  per  pound.] 


Market  and  year. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Beer. 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Berlin: 

l«flO  

12.87 
12.99 
12.64 
11.66 
12.84 

12.85 
12.11 
12.21 
12.23 
12.51 

12.86 
12.66 
13. 11 
13.93 
14.20 

14.84 
15.95 
15.83 
15.01 
14.21 

15.65 
16.59 
17.94 
18.62 

12.40 
11.03 
11.88 
11.77 
10.99 

9.73 
9.31 
11.34 
12.02 
10.23 

lasi 

12.09 
12.83 
10.76 
ia68 

13.83 
14.44 
11.91 
12.66 
14.38 
14.24 
12.VS3 
15.91 
15. 7» 

1891  

11.52 
10.47 
9.40 
11.30 

11.82 
11.06 
11.31 
11.70 
11.88 

12.12 
12.19 
13.04 
14.35 
13.78 

1&03 
1638 
16 12 
15.10 
15.28 

16.00 
16.30 
17.93* 
19.68 

1892  '  

1893  ■  

1894  

1895  1  

i8fia  

1897  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1910  

8.78 
9.12 
9.87 
10.25 

11.82 
11.96 
12.87 
13.82 

7.58 
8.14 
8.81 
9.76 

11.46 

9.87 
12.74 
12.64 

1913  

19.79 
21.43 
23.02 

1913. 

10.09 

18.76 

9.25 

13.99 

18.35 

22.94 

1&94 

17.48 

10.02 

13.56 

9.32 

13. 49 

18. 19 

22.60 

19.08 

16.83 

March  

9.95 

14.03 

9.50 

13. 15 

18.09 

23.38 

19.43 

16.42 

9.96 

13.96 

9.55 

11.99 

18.08 

28.22 

19.54 

16.02 

May  

9.98 

14.03 

9.72 

11.64 

18.12 

23.38 

19.58 

14.53 

10.26 

12.78 

10.12 

11.51 

18.62 

21.28 

20.23 

14.36 

July  

10.58 

12.87 

9.91 

12.93 

19.22 

21.42 

19.83 

16.16 

10.60 

13.42 

9.72 

13.82 

19.43 

22.36 

19.43 

16.66 

10.49 

13.87 

9.75 

12.90 

19.09 

23.13 

19.51 

16.18 

October  

ia29 

14.42 

10.07 

12.77 

18.68 

24.04 

20.16 

15w9B 

ia32 

14.58 

10.18 

12.29 

1&74 

24.31 

20.37 

15w36 

ia36 

14.53 

10.02 

11.60 

18.83 

34.19 

30104 

14.61 
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Table  25. — Wholeaale  prices  of  live  meat  €mmal8  and/resh  meats  in  prominent  markets 
in  specified  countries — Oontmued. 


GERMANY— Cantinoed. 
[Cents  per  potmd.] 


Iforket  and  yeftr.     Cattle.    Calves.  Sheep, 


Swine. 


Beef. 


Veal.     Mutton.  Pork. 


BtcbIso: 

1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 


1906.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913. 


1913. 
Janoaiy... 
February. 

March  

April  


May.... 

June  

July.... 
August.. 


September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


Munich: 
1906., 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


1913. 
January.... 
February.. 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

Aosost  

September. 

October  

November. 
December.. 


8.10 
7.79 
7.99 
7.82 


8.46 
10.26 
12.22 
12.81 


7.77 
7.77 
7.82 
7.04 

7.45 
7.64 
8.23 
8.31 

8.02 
7.99 
7.99 
7.83 


12.77 
12.91 
13.36 
12.76 

13.31 
12.02 
11.72 
12.84 

12.92 
13.28 
13.42 
12.46 


9.03 
10.06 
10.45 


10.14 
11. 12 
10.56 
10.26 
10.71 

12.06 
12.73 
13.48 
13.41 


10.62 
10.63 
10.63 
10.76 

10.61 
10.63 
10.47 
10.63 

10.50 
10.28 
9.93 
9.66 


14.12 
13.98 
14.09 
14.19 

14.55 
13. 10 
12.96 
13.31 

13.15 
13.34 
12.12 
11.93 


7.62 
7.52 
7.82 
8.64 


11.16 
10.10 
12.80 
12.22 


11.45 
12.30 
11.94 
11.77 
13.27 

12.97 
13.40 
12.43 
12.02 

14.29 
15.21 
16.01 
15.63 


17.69 
20.72 
22.09 


7.92 
7.88 
8.24 
8.46 

8.70 
8.97 
8.30 
8.67 

9.24 
9.28 
9.28 
8.64 


13.52 
13.07 
12.56 
11.62 

11.10 
10.83 
12.07 
13.01 

12.41 
12.50 
12.34 
11.58 


15.55 
15.65 
15.63 
14.08 

14.84 
15.22 
16.45 
16.63 

16.09 
16.98 
16.98 
15.65 


22.00 
22.27 
23.06 
21.96 

22.68 
20.73 
20.23 
22.08 

22.30 
22.89 
23.11 
21.46 


iai2 

12.64 
12.66 


14.71 
15.41 
15.28 


13.95 
18.20 
13.12 
12.29 

11.96 
11.91 
12.74 
18.60 

18.10 
12.50 
11.91 
11.61 


15.89 
15.96 
15.85 
15.96 

16.41 
14.84 
14.73 
15.47 

15.15 
15.46 
13.93 
13.63 


11.00 
11.21 
11.77 
11.45 
12.20 

13.24 
13.63 
13.90 
13.01 

15.44 
15.71 
16.63 
18.75 


17.26 
17. 17 
17.87 
18.36 

18.80 
19.44 
18.01 
18.82 

20.09 
20.19 
20. 19 
18.78 


9.11 
9.94 
10. 12 
9.51 
9.91 

10.85 
11.96 
12.70 
13.94 


14.44 
15.20 
15.92 
15.92 

16.30 
15.47 
13.39 
13.44 

13.10 
11.83 
10.63 
11.64 
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Tablb  25. — WholuaU  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  m/eaU  in  pramineni  markets 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 

JAPAN. 
[Gents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

BeeL 

Year. 

Beef. 

Osaka. 

Tokyo, 

Yoko- 
hama. 

Hiro- 
shima. 

Aver- 

Em- 
pire. 

Osaka. 

Tokyo. 

Yoko- 
hama. 

Hiro- 
shima. 

Avep. 

age 

for 
Em- 
pire. 

1903  

11.11 
8.95 
8.76 
11.78 
10.44 

8.75 
9.79 
12.73 
12.58 
14.17 

8.99 
9.69 
12.42 
11.34 
12.75 

6.66 
8.70 
11.85 
10.01 
10.47 

8.97 
9.38 
12.04 
12. 19 
12.64 

1908  

11.71 
9.69 
9.29 
&84 
9.41 

14.67 
10.81 
9.75 
9.66 
11.63 

11.67 
13.51 
13.01 
13.02 
13.27 

11.72 
10.47 
8.49 
7.88 
8.53 

13.18 
11.54 
10.  S7 
10.35 
10.  «6 

1904  

1909  

1905  

1910  

1906  

1911  

1907  

1912  

NETHERLANDS. 
(Cents  per  pound.) 


Market  and 
year. 


Swine. 


Beef  of— 


Fat 
cat- 
tle. 


Oxen. 


Steers 


VeaL 


Mat- 
ton. 


Market  and 
year. 


Swhie. 


Beef  of— 


Fat 
cat- 
tle. 


Oxen. 


Steers 


Veal. 


Mat* 
ton. 


Rotter- 
dam: 
1808.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 

1903.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 

1907.. 
1906.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 

1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 


6.91 
6. 16 
7.81 
8.04 
8.79 

7.18 
7.21 
8.70 
9.10 

8.64 
8.28 
9.15 
10.04 

9.04 
10.78 
9.96 


11.67 
11.79 
11.82 

12.73 
12.18 
12.04 
12.51 

13.82 
14.43 
14.44 


11.27 
11.40 
11.89 

12.47 
11.82 
11.71 
12.36 

13.40 
14.00 
14.09 


7.30 
7. 19 
8.26 
9.00 
9.63 

10.33 
9.60 
9.72 

10.18 

11.32 
10.66 
10.30 
10.47 

11.86 
12.60 
12.79 


12.77 
13.63 
13.81 
14.87 
15.34 

16.89 

.28 
15.65 
16.60 

16.66 
16.63 
16.31 
18.60 

19.06 
19.46 
19.95 


7.24 
7.68 
9.24 
8.76 
9.56 

10.86 
9.83 
10.28 
10.90 

11.10 
8.76 
8.42 
9.06 

8.66 
10.56 
11.01 


Rotterdam— 
Con. 
1913. 
Janu- 
ary.. 
Febru- 
ary- 
March. 
April.. 

May... 
June... 
July... 
August 

Se^tem- 

Ooto" 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber.. 

Decem- 
ber.. 


10.44 

10.03 
10.07 
9.61 

9.62 
9.65 
10.14 
10.45 


10.33 
9.98 
9.90 
9.30 


14.80 

14.64 

14.78 
14.54 

14.41 
14.61 
14.51 
14.36 


14.25 
14.03 
14.23 
14.88 


14.39 

14.13 
14.27 
14.13 

14.14 
14.29 
14.14 
13.99 


13.82 
13.67 
13.80 
14.15 


13.06 

12.58 
12.54 
12.38 

12.46 
12.98 
13.16 
12.90 


13.13 
12.58 
12.  n 
12.91 


21.70 

21.66 
21.70 
20.40 

19.10 
17.92 
17.27 
18.17 


19.45 
20.05 
2a  98 
20L96 


11.06 

11.32 
11.27 

11.  eo 

11.91 
10.89 
11.04 
10.45 


ia47 
10.30 
10.88 
ia6B 
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Table  25. — Whoietale  prices  of  live  meat  animah  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent  wjarkets 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 


RUSSIA. 


ICftrkst  Bud 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1 

Mutton. 

Fork. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Odessa: 

"head. 

head 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

1902.... 

138.80 

$2.94 

$5.90 

6.70 

5.06 

6.36 

1903  

30.91 

2.76 

5.39 

5.85 

5. 19 

6.36 

1904.... 

84.24 

2.26 

4.76 

4.35 

3.92 

4.92 

1905.... 

34!  76 

2!  66 

5I54 

5.09 

4. 

88 

si  06 

1906.... 

89.92 

.3.30 

7.66 

5.92 

5.50 

7.13 

1907 .... 

48.15 

3.59 

8.46 

6. 70 

6.42 

7.42 

1908.... 

47.89 

3.52 

8.02 

6.42 

6.06 

7.20 

1909.... 

48i03 

3!  68 

sios 

6.56 

6.35 

7*27 

1910.... 

52.28 

4.02 

9.14 

6.63 

6.49 

7.09 

1911 . . . . 

69  74 

3  76 

0.68 

7.20 

6.85 

7.56 

1912.... 

68.36 

4.14 

8.65 

7.34 

6.92 

7.34 

50  Govern- 

ments: 

1901.... 

28.58 

1.92 

5.52 

4.44 

4.14 

6.55 

1902.... 

28.58 

1.92 

6.52 

4.44 

4.14 

6.56 

1903.... 

28.58 

1.92 

6.52 

4.44 

4.14 

6.56 

1904.... 

28.58 

1.92 

6.52 

4.44 

4.14 

5.56 

1905.... 

28.58 

1.92 

6.52 

4.44 

4.14 

5.55 

1906.... 

80.64 

2.39 

6.42 

5. 15 

4.71 

6.47 

1907.... 

34.50 

2.70 

7.30 

5.86 

5. 

38 

7.34 

1906.... 

36.80 

2.78 

7.25 

5.95 

5.59 

7.27 

1909.... 

35.02 

2.67 

7.26 

5.82 

5.49 

7.26 

1910.... 

86.82 

2.86 

7.90 

6.17 

5. 

82 

7.52 

1911.... 

86.30 

2.82 

7.57 

5.72 

5.43 

6.83 

1912.... 

30.14 

3.06 

7.04 

6.73 

6.43 

7.99 

Market  and 

3rear. 


Warsaw 

(Poland): 
19Q2.... 
1903.... 
1904... 
1905... 

1906.... 
1907.. 
1908.... 
1909. 

1910. 
1911 .... 
1912. 
Moscow: 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Per 
iead. 
$86.56 
^7.08 
87.06 
37.60 

45.58 
47.12 
44.55 
45.56 

46.35 
49.70 
56.30 


Per 
head. 
$1.90 
1.92 
1.90 
2.10 

2.45 


2.72  10.30 


2.37 
2.45 


2.52 


2.76 

2.32 
2.18 
2.22 
2.34 

2.55 
2.92 
2.92 
2.84 


2.84 
3.12 


Per 
head. 
$8.68 
&90 
7.98 
9.96 

11.56 


10.46 
11.84 


12.10 


2.58  10.56 


12.16 

6.82 
6.70 
6.90 
7.10 

8.01 
0.94 

8.07 
9.18 


2.60  0.63 


6.76 
8.84 


Oaiie 
per  lb. 
■^6.06" 
6.22 
6.20 
6.27 

7.79 
7.99 
7.56 
6.56 

7.70 
8.06 
8.41 

5.28 
5.35 
5.21 
6.13 

6.20 
7.27 
7.77 
7.34 

6.85 
6.99 
7.99 


Oents 
per  lb. 
6.06 
6.35 
4.92 
6.56 

6.65 
6.20 
6.20 
6.13 

6.40 
6.92 
7.13 

4.63 
4.92 
4.63 
6.63 

5.92 
6.56 
7.06 
6.56 

6.35 
6.56 
7.20 


CenU 
per  lb. 
7.49 
7.70 
8.20 
8.63 

0.66 
9.55 
0.63 
9.55 

8.63 
9.13 
10.55 

6.49 
6.63 
6.63 
7.20 

8.06 
8.63 
9.41 
8.91 

8.96 
8.27 
9.20 


UNITED  KINQDOli.* 
[Cents  per  potmd.] 


Year. 

Beef. 

Mntton. 

Pork, 
large 
and 
small. 

Ba- 
con, 
Water- 
ford. 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork, 
large 
and 
small. 

Ba- 

con. 
Water- 
ford. 

Prime.. 

Hid- 
dllng. 

Prime. 

Hid- 
dlfaig. 

Prime. 

Mid- 
dllng. 

Prime. 

Mid- 
dling. 

1890.. 

11.91 

9.63 

14.05 

11.41 

10.65 

11.22 

1902.. 

13.69 

11.91 

13.04 

11. 15 

12, 17 

11.41 

1801.. 

11.91 

10.14 

13.43 

10.65 

9.88 

11.41 

1903.. 

12. 17 

10.65 

14.70 

11.91 

11.15 

10.80 

1802.. 

11.91 

9.63 

13.43 

10.66 

12.17 

12.31 

1904.. 

12.17 

10.65 

14.95 

12.67 

9.88 

10.32 

1803.. 

12. 17 

9.88 

13.43 

10.65 

12.67 

12.31 

1804.. 

11.91 

9.38 

13.94 

10.65 

11. 15 

10.68 

1905.. 

11.91 

10.14 

14.05 

12.93 

11.66 

11.77 

1906.. 

11.91 

10.14 

15.21 

13.43 

12.42 

11.77 

1896.. 

11.91 

9.38 

14.70 

11.15 

0.38 

9.78 

1907.. 

12.42 

10.65 

15.21 

13.60 

11.41 

11.41 

1896.. 

11.41 

8.62 

13.43 

9.88 

8.87 

9.05 

1906.. 

13. 18 

11. 41 

14.70 

13.18 

10.90 

11.22 

1897.. 

11.91 

0.12 

13.04 

laso 

11.15 

10.68 

1909.. 

13.18 

11.41 

13.18 

11.66 

12.42 

12.85 

1808.. 

11.66 

9.12 

13.18 

9.38 

11.41 

10.50 

1899.. 

12.42 

10.14 

13.60 

ia39 

10.14 

9.23 

1910. . 

13.60 

12.17 

14.70 

13. 18 

13.60 

18.58 

1911.. 

12.93 

11. 41 

13.94 

12.42 

11.66 

11.95 

1900.. 

12.93 

laos 

14.06 

11.41 

11.16 

10.86 

1912. . 

14. 19 

12. 42 

14.05 

13.69 

12.67 

12.49 

1901.. 

12.42 

10.65 

13.60 

11. 15 

12.42 

11.41 

1913.. 

13.60 

12.42 

16.71 

14. 19 

13.94 

13.04 
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Table  25. — Wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animaU  aandfresk  meats  in  prominent  marhets 
in  specified  courUries — Continued. 

UNITED  KINGDOM— Continued. 


[Cents  per  pound.] 


Beef. 

Market  and  year. 

F^t 
cattle 
first* 

Veal 
first ' 

Fat 
^flrsf' 

Fat 

Argen* 
tine, 

Arson- 
tine," 

Anstre- 
llan, 

New 
Zea- 

qual- 
ity. 

qual- 
ity. 

qual- 
ity. 

MM  * 

ecB. 

Eng- 
lish. 

frozen 
hind 

ohllled 
hind 

frozen 
hind 

land, 
frozen 
hind 

quar- 
ter. 

quar- 
ter. 

quar- 
ter. 

England  and  Wales: 

1905  

13.40 

16.22 

17.07 

12.17 

tn  on 

6. 52 

8.36 

6. 19 

7.06 

1906  

13.32 

16.22 

17.68 

13.04 

10. 75 

6. 95 

8. 16 

6.08 

•  7.28 

13.87 

16.22 

17.90 

12.46 

11. 19 

7.39 

9. 12 

7. 17 

7. 71 

1908  

14.08 

16.73 

16.67 

11.44 

11.73 

7.71 

9.78 

7.60 

7.82 

1909  

14.62 

16.73 

14.54 

13.04 

11.73 

7.28 

9.56 

7.17 

7.28 

1910  

15. 14 

17.24 

16.38 

14.48 

13.28 

7. 71 

_  _ 
9.34 

**  mi*. 

7.60 

7.50 

14.48 

17.24 

15. 37 

12.60 

11. 73 

7. 50 

8.58 

7.28 

7.50 

1912  

15.82 

17.24 

17.40 

13.32 

12.82 

8.15 

9.88 

7.82 

8.15 

1913  

15.93 

19.26 

ia59 

16.50 

12.82 

8.36 

10. 21 

7.ffi 

&26 

1913. 

16.68 

19.26 

19.61 

14.77 

12.71 

7.39 

8.69 

7.06 

7.60 

15.86 

19.77 

2a  12 

16.21 

12.93 

7.60 

9.88 

7.17 

7.71 

March  

16. 18 

21.29 

20.78 

15.64 

13.25 

7.60 

10.21 

7.17 

7.60 

April  

16.33 

19.77 

1&76 

16.36 

13.68 

8.16 

ia64 

7.71 

a26 

May  

16.61 

19.28 

17.90 

16.36 

13.09 

7.82 

9.34 

7.39 

7.71 

16.37 

19.26 

17.40 

1&06 

13.68 

&16 

9.56 

7.60 

7.82 

July  

16.26 

18.25 

17.40 

16.36 

13.25 

8.47* 

11.08 

8.04 

8.58 

August  

16.53 

17.74 

16.89 

16.64 

12.49 

&26 

10.43 

7.83 

7.93 

15.46 

18.25 

17.40 

16.64 

12.06 

&47 

10.21 

7.82 

8.47 

October  

15.61 

18.26 

18.41 

16.64 

11.96 

9.02 

10.97 

8.68 

&09 

November  

15.46 

18.76 

19.61 

16.64 

12.17 

9.66 

ia64 

8.91 

9.12 

16.72 

19.26 

20.12 

16.93 

12.60 

9.66 

10.76 

9.12 

9L12 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Pork. 

Market  and  year. 

Brllr 
Ish. 

For- 
eign. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ar- 
gen- 
tine, 
fro- 

Aus- 
tra- 
lian, 
fro- 

New 
Zea- 
land, 
fro- 

Brilr 
ish. 

New 
Zea- 
land, 
fro- 

Aus- 
tra- 
lian, 
fro- 

Ap. 
gen- 
tlne, 
fro- 

Brit- 
ish. 

For- 
eign. 

zen. 

zen. 

zen. 

zen. 

zen. 

zen. 

England: 

1905  

14.84 

13.80 

14.88 

7.28 

6.84 

9.23 

18.03 

11.41 

9.99 

.  9.88 

12.93 

1X06 

1906  

14.56 

14.77 

16.42 

7.39 

6.96 

8.69 

18.79 

10.64 

9.12 

8.69 

13.90 

13.04 

1907  

14.77 

14.77 

15.42 

7.28 

6.95 

8.91 

19.01 

11.41 

9.88 

9.88 

13.36 

12. » 

1908  

14.99 

14.45 

14.99 

7.28 

6.84 

&69 

19.44 

11.62 

10.10 

9.88 

12.49 

11.62 

1900  

14.77 

13.69 

12.93 

6.41 

6.97 

7.28 

17.71 

9.67 

7.82 

7.93 

13.80 

12.93 

1910  

15.53 

15.42 

14.84 

7.39 

6.96 

&36 

18.58 

11.19 

9.88 

9.78 

15.21 

14.56 

1911  

15u32 

15.04 

13.80 

7.17 

6.74 

8.15 

18.14 

10.86 

9.02 

9.12 

13.58 

12.38 

1912  

15u75 

16.51 

14.88 

8.16 

7.82 

8.91 

19.65 

12.28 

10.75 

10.54 

13.90 

13.68 

1913  

17.16 

17.60 

16.08 

8.69 

&16 

9.34 

20.10 

12.71 

11.61 

11.41 

16. 18 

14.88 

1913. 

17.92 

19.01 

16.40 

9.12 

&36 

laio 

24.33 

12.28 

11.19 

11.06 

16.08 

14.99 

18.26 

18.47 

16.84 

9.23 

8.26 

9.78 

24.44 

13.47 

11.30 

11.41 

16.29 

16.42 

March  

18.36 

17.49 

16.84 

8.36 

7.82 

9.23 

24.88 

13.47 

11.41 

11.73 

16.29 

16.75 

April  

17.05 

16.18 

16.40 

8.47 

8.15 

9.12 

23.36 

13.80 

12.17 

12.17 

16.06 

15.32 

May  

17.38 

17.27 

16.40 

&26 

8.04 

9.12 

21.29 

14.12 

12.49 

12.71 

16.86 

14.90 

17. 16 

16.95 

15.97 

&60 

8.16 

9.12 

18.68 

13.68 

12.28 

12.28 

15.63 

14.66 

July  

16.40 

16.29 

15.63 

9.02 

8.26 

9.02 

16.95 

12.82 

12.06 

11.73 

15.63 

14.66 

16.97 

17.05 

14.88 

8.68 

8.04 

a68 

16.86 

12.17 

11.62 

11.08 

16l64 

14.77 

October  

16.29 

17.38 

14.66 

8.60 

8.26 

8.80 

15.42 

12.17 

ia75 

ia86 

16.06 

14.88 

16.61 

18.03 

15.63 

8.80 

8.26 

9.34 

16.97 

11.61 

10.21 

ia2i 

16.40 

14.56 

17.16 

18.79 

16.29 

8.80 

8.04 

9.99 

11.30 

10.64 

ia64 

16.73 

14. 2S 

17.27 

17.82 

16.84 

8.80 

8.58 

10.54 

12. 17 

11.841  11.73 

17.16 

14.66 
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Table  25. — Wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  medts  in  prominent  markets 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 

UNITED  STATES. 


[Cents  per  potmd.) 


Market  and  year. 

AzUmals,  Chicago. 

Veal. 

Lamb. 

Polk. 

i 

1 

1 

Em 

1 

1 

OQ 

■ 

0  6 
^  9 

? 

0 

1 

P 

1 

«  e 
• 

H 
--^ 

F 

OB 
M 

»Q  a* 
1 

111 

ChJcago  or  New  York:i 

9.2 
9.6 
9.4 
9.9 
8.6 

8.9 
8.5 
9.6 
9.7 
10.2 

lao 

9.7 
10.8 
10.4 
10.0 

10.4 
10.4 
10.9 
10.8 
11.7 

13.6 
12.9 
14.6 
16.5 
16!  4 

10.6 
10.1 
10.2 
9.6 
8.4 

8.2 
9.0 
8.8 
8.9 
8.6 

9.3 
8.9 
9.8 
9.9 
10.2 

12.1 
11.6 
11.7 

n.6 

12.5 

13.1 
11.0 
12.6 
13  8 
14!  3 

6.6 
6.3 
6.8 
9.6 
7.3 

6.4 
6.3 
6.4 
6.3 
6.6 

6.9 
7.8 
9.0 

8.e 

7.4 

7.6 
8.7 
9.0 
8.1 
10.4 

13.0 
10.0 
9.7 
12.3 
12.18 

1893  

4.45 
4.25 

4.50 
4.05 
4.50 
4.65 
5.30 

5.15 
5.25 
6.20 
4.80 
4.95 

5.05 
5.30 
5.80 
6. 10 
6.35 

6.80 
6.40 
7.75 
8.25 
8i65 

2.70 
2.50 

2.85 
2.65 
3.05 
3.40 
3.55 

4.05 
4.05 
4. 70 
3.95 
3.55 

3.65 
3.70 
3.85 
4.10 
4.25 

4.60 
4.30 
6.25 
6  10 

6!  55 

3  95 
2.80 

3.30 
3.20 
3.85 
4.25 
4.35 

4.55 
3.80 
4.20 
4.00 
4.25 

5.00 
5.20 
5.25 
4.65 
6.00 

5.25 
3.95 
4.60 
5  20 
5i55 

4.75 
3.65 

4.55 
4.50 
4.95 
5.35 
6.50 

6.90 
4.80 
6.50 
6.45 
5.60 

9. 80 
6.85 
7.05 
6.35 
7.40 

7.65 
6.95 
7.20 
7. 70 
8i0O 

6  60 
6.06 

4.30 
3.50 
3.70 
3.85 
4.06 

6.05 
5.86 
6.85 
6.00 
5.15 

6.25 
6.25 
6.10 
5.70 
7.36 

8.90 
6.70 
7.65 
8.35 
8^30 

1895  

1897  

1898  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1QAX 

1907  

1908  

1910  

1911  

9.0 

9.8 
9.9 
10.8 
11.0 
11.9 

13.5 
12.1 
13.8 
16  2 
15!  9 

11.0 

11.9 
12.5 
13.0 
12.8 

15t  Q 
10.  V 

14.8 
12.0 
13.3 
14.9 

15!  0 

7.6 

7.1 
8.9 
9.6 

8.6 
in  A 

Ml.  0 

13.1 
11.0 
11.3 
12  6 

13!  1 

1913. 

7.80 

5.50 

5.35 

8.55 

7.45 

15.0 

16.0 

14.5 

14.2 

12.0 

11.2 

8.25 

6.80 

5.90 

8.50 

8.15 

16.0 

16.5 

16.6 

13.6 

11.8 

11.4 

8-30 

6  15 

6. 40 

8.60 

8.90 

15.6 

16.8 

15.0 

16. 5 

12  5 

12  0 

8il5 

6!  25 

6i45 

8^40 

9!  05 

15!  6 

16!  5 

15!  6 

13!  2 

12!  9 

13!  8 

May.  

8.00 

6.35 

6.85 

7.40 

8.65 

14.6 

15.0 

16.0 

15.6 

13.0 

12.8 

8.15 

6.20 

5.05 

6.85 

8.65 

17.0 

15.8 

14.6 

16.0 

12.6 

12.4 

8. 25 

6  00 

4  50 

7  55 

9.05 

16. 5 

14.8 

15. 0 

14  5 

12  5 

8^30 

o!  10 

4!  35 

7^40 

8.36 

16.6 

16!  8 

15!  6 

12!  2 

12.6 

13!  4 

8.50 

6.25 

4.30 

7.15 

8.30 

18.0 

17.8 

16.0 

14.0 

13.0 

12.  t 

October  

8.40 

6.15 

4.55 

7.05 

8.20 

17.0 

16.3 

14.0 

14.2 

13.0 

12.8 

8.25 

5.90 

4.60 

7.26 

7.75 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

12.5 

12.6 

12.0 

8.20 

5.80 

4.95 

7.60 

7. 70 

17.0 

18.0 

13.6 

12.0 

12.2 

11.2 

1914. 

January  

8.45 

6.10 

650 

7.90 

8.30 

17.0 

17.6 

14.5 

13.0 

12.5 

11.9 

8.30 

6.36 

5.70 

7.60 

8.60 

15.5 

16.8 

14.0 

12.2 

13.0 

12.1 

March  

8.35 

6.25 

6.95 

7.65 

8.70 

16.5 

16.8 

13.6 

13.6 

12.8 

12.8 

8.50 

6.45 

6.26 

7.60 

8.66 

14.5 

16.8 

14.6 

13.8 

13.0 

12.5 

May  

8.40 

6.90 

6.65 

8.10 

8.46 

15.0 

13.5 

14.5 

13.8 

13.0 

12.4 

8.60 

6.65 

5. 10 

7.95 

8.20 

16.0 

15.0 

16.0 

17.6 

13.0 

12.1 

Joly  

8.90 

6.85 

5.40 

8.45 

8.70 

16.5 

16.2 

17.0 

17.2 

13.0 

12.2 

9. 10 

6.90 

5.55 

8.16 

9.00 

16.8 

16.8 

17.6 

14.6 

13.0 

13.4 

9.35 

6.60 

5.30 

7.80 

8.86 

16.0 

16.8 

13.5 

14.0 

13.8 

13.4 

October  

9.05 

6.30 

5.30 

7.60 

7.65 

17.5 

17.2 

13.5 

13.0 

14.5 

12.6 

8.60 

6.05 

5.65 

8.75 

7.50 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

13.6 

13.5 

11.2 

8.35 

5.90 

5.40 

8.30 

7. 10 

15.0 

18.0 

15.5 

16.2 

13.5 

11.2 

1  Original  compilation  by  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
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MEAT  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Table  25. — Wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  arid  fresh  meats  in  prominent  marleU 
in  specified  countries — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES-Continued. 
[Cents  per  pound.] 


Market  and  year. 


Animals,  Chicago. 


Steers, 
choice 

to 
prime. 


Steers, 


good 

to 
choice. 


Sheep,  wethers. 


Na- 
tive. 


Good 

to 
fancy. 


West- 
em 


Plain 

to 
choice. 


Hogs, 
heavy. 


HORS, 

light. 


Beef, 
fresh 
car- 
cass, 
good 
native 
steers, 
Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago  or  New  York:" 

1800  

1891  


4.87 
5.89 
5.09 
5.52 
5. 16 

5.48 
4.60 
5.23 
5.38 
5.99 

6.78 
6. 12 
7.47 
5.57 
5.96 

5.97 
6.13 
6.54 
6.82 
7.34 

7.77 
7.23 
9.36 
8.93 
9.65 


9.01 
8.91 
8.94 
8.89 

8.66 
8.78 
8.99 
8.89 

9.06 
9. 12 
8.96 
8.92 


9.22 
9.22 
9.26 
9.28 

9. 12 
9. 16 
9.68 
10.03 

10.52 
10.45 
10.22 
9.78 


4.14 
6.10 
4.50 
4.84 
4.52 

4.93 
4.27 
4.77 
4.88 
5.39 

5.39 
5.59 
6.56 
5.06 
5. 19 

5.22 
5.36 
5.81 
6.00 
6.45 

7.02 
6.73 
8.40 
8.51 
9.04 


4.53 
4.51 
4.78 

3.88 
2.70 

2.95 
2.93 
3.50 
3.92 
3.88 

4. 12 
3.35 
3.78 
3.71 
4.15 

5.06 
4.95 
4.90 


5.75 
4.95 
5.43 

5.54 
4.28 
4.93 
5.35 


4.66 
4.57 
4.87 
4. 13 
2.98 

3.09 
3. 14 
3.77 
4.16 
4.16 

4.52 
3.74 
4.18 
3.88 
4.26 

5.08 
5.28 
4.88 


5.83 


5.42 
4.81 
5.27 

5.39 
3.94 
4.90 
5.30 


3.95 
4.42 
5. 16 
6.55 
4.97 

4.28 
3.36 
3.59 
3.81 
4.04 

5.06 
5.96 
6.97 
6.06 
5.16 

5.29 
6.24 
6.08 
5.80 
7.57 

8.94 
6.75 
7.  CO 
8.37 
8.36 


3.93 
4.34 
6.07 
6.58 
4.93 

4.25 
8.56 
8.72 
3.76 
4.07 

5.11 
5.92 
6.74 
6.05 
5.16 

5.32 
6.33 
6.22 
5.63 
7.36 

9.01 
6.73 
7.56 
8.45 
8.38 


8.4 

8.1 
8.0 
8.6 
10.5 
11.0 

11.5 
11.2 
13.3 
13.0 
13.6 


8.36 
8.41 
8.56 
8.50 

8.26 
8.48 
8.72 
8.51 

8.66 
8.65 
8.51 
8.44 


8.76 
8.64 
8.66 
8.71 

8.72 
8.80 
9.22 
9.62 

9.73 
9.43 
9.41 
8.91 


5.71 
6.11 
6.60 
6.59 

5.71 
5.04 
4.88 
4.56 

4.48 
4.75 
4.72 
5.06 


5.69 
6.10 
6.48 
6.66 

5.71 
4.99 
4.73 
4.41 

4.49 
4.72 
4.61 
6.13 


6.72 
6.76 
6.00 
6.40 

6.89 
6.77 
6.68 
6.68 

6.73 
6.69 
6.87 
6.76 


7.47 
8.08 
8.87 
8.94 

8.42 
8.63 
9.01 
8.35 

8.42 
8.31 
7.92 
7.87 


8.40 
8.63 
8.66 
8.72 

8.36 
8.20 
8.77 
9.04 

8.76 
7.81 
7.59 
7.19 


7.45 
8. 13 
8.93 
9.00 

8.48 
8.69 
9.18 
8.86 

8.73 
8.36 
7.82 
7.73 


8.30 
8.62 
8.66 
8.73 

8.39 
8.20 
8.76 
9.16 

9.02 
7.93 
7.48 
7.13 


14.4 
12.8 
12.8 
12.9 

12.9 
12.9 
12.6 
12.6 

12.9 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 


13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.2 

13.2 
13.2 
13.6 
14.2 

14.4 
14.4 
14.4 
14.3 


i  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  on  wholesale  prices. 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
m,arkets  in  specified  countries. 

[Mean  price  of  1903-1912-100.0.] 
ARGENTINA. 


ICarket  and  y«ar. 

Mestizo  steers. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

(reeling. 

Good. 

Fat 
mestizas. 

Fat 
criollas. 

Wethers 
fatfrigo-' 
rlfloo 
(Lin- 
coln). 

Ewes, 
Lin- 
coln, 

Lambs, 
special 
frigo- 
xlfioos. 

Buenos  Aires: 

87.0 

80.4 

83.7 

82.4 

106.2 

79.9 

1904  

75.4 

73.9 

75.2 

88.9 

97.6 

80.2 

90.5 

1905  

81.6 

82.8 

92.4 

93.5 

101.0 

96.5 

96.6 

1906 

91.5 

96.2 

108.0 

105.9 

108.8 

109.9 

9^.9 

1907  

05.3 

99.3 

108.3 

108.0 

102.6 

107.0 

101.2 

1908  

98.0 

99.4 

109.8 

102.9 

88.3 

90.1 

90.9 

110.7 

109.6 

105.8 

102.3 

86.9 

93.8 

82.0 

1910 

117.9 

117.1 

95.5 

92.6 

91.7 

106.7 

97.3 

1911  

122.4 

121.1 

98.1 

97.4 

96.9 

110.7 

107.0 

1912  

120.4 

120.4 

123.1 

126.0 

119.0 

126.8. 

141.8 

1913  

153.7 

151.4 

182.6 

177.4 

136.4 

157.4 

155.8 

1913. 

131.1 

126.3 

139.9 

147.7 

112.6 

130.8 

132.6 

129.2 

128.6 

140.3 

147.7 

124.6 

130.8 

138.4 

March  

135.2 

136.1 

157.0 

169.6 

142.1 

148.0 

153.7 

April  

153.1 

153.1 

175.9 

180.5 

137.6 

153.6 

167.4 

M^y  

163.6 

159.7 

175.9 

182.7 

139.5 

160.3 

107.1 

156.7 

159.3 

175.9 

186.0 

133.3 

164.9 

161.0 

July  

159.1 

160.0 

221.9 

186.0 

139.6 

166.5 

164.3 

160.8 

160.8 

217.8 

186.0 

144.0 

167.8 

164.9 

160.3 

158.6 

217.8 

186.0 

143.3 

167.8 

164.9 

October  

164.1 

160.8 

199.3 

186.0 

146.4 

181.0 

165.5 

168.1 

160.0 

193.7 

186.0 

142.1 

164.9 

161.9 

162.7 

153.1 

175.9 

186.0 

131.4 

148.0 

126.8 

AUSTRALIA. 


Beef. 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Lanib. 

Pork. 

Market  and 
year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Lamb. 

Pork. 

Melbourne 

78.4 

12&4 

78.7 

84.2 

103.0 

Continued. 

70.4 

89.4 

69.4 

76.4 

98.0 

1902  

131.7 

106.2 

111.0 

89.9 

115.2 

73.4 

80.4 

09.4 

69.8 

93.1 

1903  

120.3 

106.2 

115.8 

104.8 

125.0 

67.5 

78.2 

64.8 

62.4 

80.8 

1904  

96.6 

128.4 

138.8 

118.3 

105.4 

55.3 

67.0 

55.5 

58.9 

63.7 

1906  

90.8 

04.9 

111.0 

109.6 

80.8 

57.6 

67.0 

50.9 

59.4 

58.8 

1906  

91.7 

94.9 

88.0 

98.6 

83.3 

74.3 

67.0 

55.5 

58.9 

71.1 

1907  

111.3 

94.9 

101.9 

97.  Z 

96.0 

87.3 

89.4 

92.6 

75.1 

85.8 

1906  

119.8 

106.2 

97.2 

97.8 

110.8 

96.2 

M.9 

78.7 

82.5 

98.0 

81.0 

100.4 

69.4 

79.4 

95.6 

1909  ., .  , 

97.4 

80.4 

74.1 

8&2 

117.7 

1910  

83.8 

89.4 

74.1 

85.1 

103.0 

02.0 

111.7 

101.9 

93.4 

78.4 

1911   

79.7 

89.4 

78.7 

94.8 

85.8 

118.1 

117.2 

106.5 

100.0 

93.1 

1912  

106.6 

106.2 

120.3 

106.1 

90.7 

Maiketand 
year. 


Helboome: 
1800... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 

1896... 
1896... 
1897... 
1896... 
1899... 

1900... 
1:^01.. - 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animaU  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  in  specified  countries — Continued. 

[Mean  prioe  of  1903-1912»  100.0.] 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Maiket  and  year. 


Budapest: 
im  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1913  

1913  

1913. 

January.. 
February 


Cattle. 


Oxen. 


98.8 
96.3 
88.3 
89.5 

97.5 
106.8 
111.4 
109.8 


110.2 
110.8 


Steers. 


100.1 
97.9 
80.1 
82.9 

105.1 
114.4 
114.8 
104.7 


108.6 
108.6 


Cows. 


99.8 
97.6 
74.4 
89.3 

101.3 
111.8 
114.4 
111.3 


111.8 
113.3 


Swine. 


81.6 
91.6 
89.5 
96.0 

110.4 
121.2 
111.3 
98.6 


96.7 
101.0 


Market  and  year. 


Budapest— Con. 

1913. 

March  

Apra  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September., 

October  

November. . 
December. . 


Cattle. 


Oxen.   Steers.  Cows. 


109.5 
106.2 

114.9 
113.6 
113.6 
110.8 

106.9 
108.2 
107.5 
104.1 


101.5 
104.3 

107.9 
111.4 
108.6 
105.7 

102.0 
100.1 
100.1 
97.1 


111.0 
111.8 

116.2 
117.6 
116.2 
116.2 

107.3 
107.3 
102.8 
104.4 


Market  and  year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Oxen. 

Steers. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Fore- 
quar- 
ters. 

Hind- 
quar- 
ters. 

Vienna: 

1906  

92.7 

92.5 

86.9 

95.3 

80.5 

97.0 

98.9 

93.2 

86.6 

90.0 

90.4 

97.6 

86.9 

90.2 

103.4 

87.7 

88.4 

84.0 

86.6 

84.3 

1908  

82.8 

78.8 

78.9 

84.3 

95.3 

91.0 

78.5 

80.8 

79.9 

8S.7 

1909  

87.5 

83.8 

82.9 

93.6 

103.4 

102.8 

82.6 

81.4 

87.3 

94.4 

1910  

94.4 

108.8 

107.9 

109.0 

115.5 

114.7 

116.2 

111.5 

108.2 

107.0 

1911  

104.9 

117.7 

119.0 

113.3 

126.2 

102.8 

78.5 

115.5 

104.8 

120.8 

124.3 

118.9 

121.0 

m.i 

87.8 

102.9 

132.5 

117.5 

123.8 

109.5 

1913  

123.5 

111.4 

117.1 

103.0 

87.5 

101.2 

129.3 

116.0 

122.5 

105.1 

1913. 

128.7 

113.5 

119.0 

91.3 

89.7 

96.7 

132.5 

130.1 

123.1 

103.0 

130.4 

115.2 

119.1 

101.7 

94.5 

100.8 

131.6 

120.7 

125.1 

103.2 

126.7 

112.1 

119.4 

104.1 

90.7 

ia5.9 

131.6 

118.1 

125. 1 

108.3 

April  

136.2 

116.4 

121.7 

113.8 

94.6 

105.9 

132.5 

118.1 

129.9 

104.5 

May  

123.0 

116.6 

121.1 

118.9 

95.2 

105.7 

130.8 

117.5 

129.9 

114.9 

122.5 

116.4 

119.1 

103.4 

93.3 

101.4 

130.8 

116.8 

119.8 

108.3 

July  

120.6 

111.8 

117.6 

95.4 

93.4 

103.9 

128.4 

114.3 

113.0 

107.0 

123.3 

111.4 

117.4 

103.8 

90.1 

104.9 

129.2 

113.5 

122.5 

108.9 

123.3 

109.1 

116.1 

106.3 

80.2 

101.0 

129.2 

114.2 

126.5 

105.1 

122.5 

110.2 

116.7 

105.6 

81.8 

98.4 

128.4 

114.8 

119.1 

100.1 

119.1 

103.4 

110.0 

101.6 

74.2 

94.2 

12.5.1 

112.3 

117.0 

97.5 

117.2 

101.5 

108.1 

92.2 

72.9 

95.5 

121.8 

111.5 

118.4 

101.3 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
mmkels  in  specified  countries — Continued. 

[Mean  prioe  of  100&-1912*- 100.0.] 

BELGIUM. 


Market  and  year. 

Ghent. 

Liege. 

uxon. 

Cows 
and 
neiiers. 

DllOBp. 

e  < 

oWine. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
&nd 
heifers. 

Calves. 

biieep. 

Bwine. 

T  ii-a  cknimalv* 
1^1  \Q  niilUJttlS. 



1890 

99.2 

105.0 

89.4 

117.2 

83.4 

100.0 

94.4 

89.7 

93.0 

82.9 

1891  

98.0 

98.5 

80.7 

122.7 

83.4 

04.4 

94.4 

89.7 

69.7 

82.9 

1892  

92.3 

101.2 

86.6 

121.3 

94.0 

88.8 

100.6 

71.7 

63.9 

82.9 

1893 

86.4 

94.7 

86.6 

110.3 

87.3 

88.8 

94.4 

67.3 

58.2 

87  6 

1894 

93.3 

96.5 

86.6 

99.2 

83.4 

94.4 

100.6 

85.2 

93.0 

92.1 

98.0 

101.2 

90.6 

104.7 

74.6 

94.4 

98.1 

80.7 

69.7 

73.7 

1896  

82.9 

84.6 

85.0 

96.1 

66.0 

83.4 

81.8 

76.2 

75.6 

64.6 

1897 

79.3 

81.9 

85.0 

89.6 

81.4 

88.8 

76.4 

53.8 

81.4 

87.6 

1896 

79.3 

80.7 

85.0 

89.6 

82.4 

77.8 

76.4 

49.3 

69.7 

82.9 

82.9 

81.9 

88.9 

05.1 

75.6 

77.8 

75.4 

58.3 

60.7 

82.9 

1900 

87.6 

89.6 

89.7 

96.1 

78.6 

94.4 

88.1 

68.8 

81.4 

82.9 

1901  

86.4 

88.3 

92.9 

96.5 

94.0 

83.4 

88.1 

53.8 

69.7 

101.4 

1902  

89.9 

93.4 

93.7 

98.0 

96.0 

94.4 

94.4 

67.8 

81.4 

101.4 

1903  

95.7 

97.2 

97.7 

100.6 

89.1 

111.0 

106.9 

112.1 

96.8 

92.1 

1904  

87.6 

84.5 

94.6 

98.0 

79.6 

88.8 

88.1 

112.1 

104.6 

87.6 

86.4 

88.3 

90.6 

95.1 

91.1 

88.8 

88.1 

112.1 

98.0 

101.4 

105.1 

103.7 

103.3 

109.0 

113.4 

100.0 

100.6 

80.7 

104.6 

110.6 

99.2 

88.3 

97.7 

106.1 

98.9 

100.0 

100.6 

80.7 

110.5 

96.7 

1906  

94.5 

96.1 

95.4 

100.6 

90.1 

105.6 

106.9 

89.7 

104.6 

92.1 

93.3 

96.1 

98.5 

91.0 

101.8 

100.0 

100.6 

89.7 

87.3 

92.1 

1910  

110.9 

121.6 

112.8 

107.6 

120.3 

94.4 

81.8 

107.7 

93.0 

101.4 

103.9 

104.5 

101.7 

89.6 

105.6 

113.2 

107.7 

98.8 

110.6 

1912  

123.7 

116.5 

106.0 

102.1 

115.4 

105.6 

113.2 

107.7 

104.6 

115.2 

Market  and  year. 

Ghent. 

Liege. 

Beef  of— 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Pork. 

Beef  of— 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Pork. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
and 
heifers. 

Oxen. 

Cows 
and 
heifers. 

Meat: 

119.4 

119.8 

106.5 

120.2 

129.3 

102.0 

90.6 

80.2 

93.0 

83.3 

119.4 

124.6 

105.0 

121.6 

122.8 

90.7 

90.6 

80.2 

87.2 

89.8 

115.4 

115.5 

99.8 

119.6 

139.7 

85.0 

90.6 

69.5 

81.4 

89.8 

112.0 

114.2 

82.4 

115.5 

133.3 

85.0 

84.6 

64.2 

68.1 

86.5 

118.0 

121.8 

100.4 

122.9 

135.0 

9a7 

87.6 

90.9 

93.0 

92.9 

128.0 

132.4 

103.9 

128.3 

124.5 

90.7 

85.2* 

85.6 

81.4 

83.3 

118.7 

121.2 

98.8 

125.6 

101.2 

85.0 

7&6 

80.2 

87.2 

76.9 

115.4 

117.7 

96.8 

125.0 

115.7 

85.0 

78.5 

60.5 

93.0 

89.8 

109.4 

112.1 

96.2 

120.9 

114.0 

79.4 

7&6 

69.5 

81.4 

86.5 

83.6 

81.3 

81.3 

9&2 

79.5 

79.4 

78.5 

80.2 

81.4 

86.5 

1900  

88.9 

90.3 

80.3 

92.5 

82.8 

9a7 

87.6 

96.3 

87.2 

92.9 

86.2 

86.9 

86.9 

91.9 

102.8 

85.0 

84.6 

64.2 

75.6 

89.8 

90.2 

91.8 

84.4 

92.5 

104.4 

^.3 

9a6 

8a2 

87.2 

80.8 

1903  

96.1 

98.1 

87.5 

101.3 

100.4 

99.2 

96.7 

96.3 

98.8 

80.8 

1904  

89.5 

87.6 

90.1 

97.9 

92.4 

03.6 

96.7 

101.6 

104.6 

02.0 

1905  

88.9 

91.0 

86.9 

97.3 

93.9 

93.5 

96.7 

101.6 

03.0 

00.3 

1906  

102.8 

ioa9 

102.9 

104.7 

111.7 

99.1 

102.7 

96.3 

104.6 

lO&O 

100.2 

93.1 

95.2 

104.0 

98.0 

104.9 

102.7 

96.3 

110.4 

06.1 

96.8 

98.7 

95.7 

101.3 

92.4 

102.0 

102.7 

101.6 

104.6 

89.8 

1909  

96.1 

98.1 

92.7 

87.8 

101.2 

96.3 

99.7 

101.6 

87.2 

96.1 

1910  

106.7 

112.1 

117.9 

105.4 

115.7 

102.0 

90.6 

101.6 

93.0 

102.6 

1911  

104.8 

106.5 

106.5 

91.9 

102.8 

104.9 

106.7 

101.6 

98.8 

108.9 

1912  

118.0 

114.2 

124.6 

106.7 

91.0 

104.9 

106.7 

101.6 

104.6 

115.4 
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MEAT  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
Tnarkets  m  specified  courUne*— Continued. 
[Mean  price  of  1903-1912-100.0.] 
CANADA. 


Market  and  year. 

Toronto. 

Winnipeg 
cattle, 

western 
prime. 

Butcher's 
cattle, 
choice 
steers. 

Sheep, 
export 
ewes. 

Hogs, 
choice 
selects. 

Beef, 
dressed. 

Veal, 
dressed. 

Mutton, 
dressed. 

Swine, 
dressed. 

1890  

86.6 
83.6 
123.6 
90.1 
62.1 

73.7 
73.2 
79.9 
87.1 

9ai 

81.3 
88.9 
92.8 
86.1 

85t7 

81.8 
88.5 
102.1 
93.8 
95.6 

114.5 
117.8 
135.1 
156.4 

79.9 
76.7 
74.0 
85.1 
76.7 

70.9 
57.7 
64.8 
72.7 
74.2 

on  o 
83.4 
93.7 
86.6 
86.0 

87.4 
86.4 
92.7 
94.6 
107.8 

117.6 
113.0 
129.3 
133.7 

131.0 
118.8 
114.5 
117.4 
86.9 

79.3 
60.5 
76.0 
79.8 
81.9 

SA  7 
00.  / 

79.6 
86.2 
79.3 
82.1 

92.6 
110.2 
112.1 
100.6 

95.7 

112.9 
99.0 
116.4 
131.4 

60.7 
72.6 
75.0 
93.5 
69.3 

64.5 
58.3 
76.1 
73.3 
69.6 

103.5 
98.6 
87.8 
76.7 

93. 7 
102.6 
97.0 
80.6 
109.9 

127.7 
99.7 
115.8 
135.7 

1891  

1892  

1803  

1804  

1895  

1898  

1897  

1808  

1900  

1901  

1902  

• 

1906  

1907  

1908  

1911  

1912  

75.4 
76.4 

7R  A 

78.5 
84.3 
90.6 
108.6 

132.5 
128.3 
149.7 
148.5 

86.1 
84.0 

90.9 
100.8 
99.0 
98.8 
104.2 

112.6 
109.7 
113.6 
128.6 

83.0 
88.7 

100.4 
113.4 
114.8 
111.7 
104.4 

96.2 
89.6 
08.3 
110.2 

85.2 
76.0 

90;6 

102.1 
97.7 
03.9 

11L3 

124.1 
102.3 
116.0 
138.3 

1913. 

147.3 

124.3 

113.1 

124.2 

136.3 

113.8 

90.2 

121.6 

TAbriiarv 

155.9 

124.3 

136.9 

128.0 

133.4 

119.3 

ioa8 

130.9 

March  

158!  9 

125.8 

156.7 

139.3 

133.4 

119.3 

106.2 

137.4 

AprU  

162.8 

129.1 

160.7 

141.3 

146.4 

119.3 

122.1 

138.7 

May  

170.4 

129.1 

16a  7 

142.8 

145.0 

119.3 

122.1 

14a  1 

176.0 

131.0 

145.7 

144.9 

145.0 

138.7 

122.1 

140.1 

July  

161.7 

125.8 

119.0 

142.3 

145.0 

138.7 

100.8 

140.1 

135.8 

124.3 

113.1 

146.4 

14&0 

138.7 

106.2 

142.7 

132.8 

126.6 

110.0 

142.3 

146.0 

13&7 

106.2 

142.7 

October  

144.3 

136.1 

110.0 

12&8 

150.8 

141.6 

106.2 

138.7 

November  

241.3 

143.4 

121.0 

128.8 

156.6 

147.1 

106.2 

132.1 

150.1 

157.7 

132.9 

12&3 

171.1 

149.8 

111.6 

126.8 

DENMARK. 


Beef  of 

Market  and  year. 

oxen  and 

Veal. 

Pork. 

heifers. 

Copenhagen: 

84.9 

88.0 

84.4 

1898  

1899  

80.9 

87.8 

69.7 

90.0 

93.1 

88.8 

1901  

90.9 

93.0 

96.6 

1902  

92.0 

91.4 

98.7 

1903  

94.3 

96.3 

92.6 

1904  

93.8 

88.7 

80.9 

1905  

97.3 

98.0 

97.1 

105.4 

106.7 

105.4 

1907  

105.7 

105.0 

99.2 

1908  

95.9 

96.6 

88.9 

1909  

92.3 

91.7 

ia5. 5 

1910  

97.4 

99.4 

115.8 

1911  

104.0 

107.2 

101.3 

1912  

113.4 

iia8 

113.0 

1918  

113.2 

118.2 

125.4 

Copenha|en~Can. 

January  

February  

March  

April  


May  

June  

July  

August.. 


September. 

October  

November. 
December.. 


1  Beef  of 
oxen  and 
heifers. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

112.3 

120.7 

124.7 

108.9 

112.8 

118.3 

114.0 

118.0 

121.0 

117.0 

117.7 

122.9 

115.3 

122.0 

128.5 

115.8 

116.1 

126.0 

114.4 

115.8 

135.5 

116.5 

116.7 

132.9 

116.5 

118.7 

133.7 

iia7 

118.3 

124.8 

iia2 

122.4 

121.3 

108.0 

119.5 

115.5 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  amnwls  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  %n  specified  oow((n6«--0ontinued. 


(Mean  prioe  of  lOOfr-1912-  mO.] 
FRANCE. 


Year.  . 

Beef  of— 

Veal. 

Mat- 

tOIla 

Pork. 

Stoen. 

Bolls. 

Cows. 

95.9 

96.0 

92.8 

92.1 

88.4 

1891  

94!  9 

99. 4 

94!  3 

88.4 

89.4 

83.1 

88^9 

85!  6 

80. 7 

83. 9 

79. 2 

1888  

81*8 

79  2 

79!  6 

84.1 

80.6 

81.8 

97:6 

98!2 

94!  8 

98.6 

86.2 

96.0 

1895  

95.6 

96.9 

96.3 

93.1 

87.6 

85.6 

1896  

93.2 

89.7 

95.3 

85.4 

89.1 

66.5 

IW  

83.9 

84.1 

85.2 

83.9 

88.7 

66.6 

1898  

80.8 

76.8 

81.0 

87.3 

79.1 

80.8 

1889  

79.6 

74.1 

75.4 

91.5 

80.8 

87.6 

1900  

80.2 

76.2 

77.6 

85.7 

82.0 

82.1 

1901  

81.8 

79.9 

81.0 

90.7 

86.2 

79.9 

1902  

88.6 

82.3 

82.4 

92.6 

87.1 

87.2 

1903  

93.6 

93.9 

90.7 

96.5 

96.6 

86.2 

94.6 

96.1 

96.6 

90.7 

96.0 

79.2 

94.6 

92.8 

96.0 

92.8 

94.0 

86.2 

1906  

86.9 

81.8 

87.2 

94.9 

90.6 

96.4 

1907  

103.6 

93.6 

93.2 

100.2 

102.8 

110.3 

1908  

100.9 

102.1 

102.6 

104.2 

99.9 

103.3 

1909  

101.6 

104.1 

104.7 

98.1 

102.3 

87.6 

Year. 


Steers.  Bolls.  Cows. 


Beef  of- 


Veal. 


Mot- 
ton. 


Pork. 


1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1913. 

Janoary... 
February.., 

March  

April  , 

May  

June  , 

July  , 

August  

September. 

October  

November.. 
December. . 


104.9 
110.6 
108.6 
104.8 


106.1 
116.0 
115.8 
108.6 


108.2 
110.8 
112.0 
109.6 


104.4 
112.8 
106.2 
118.0 


101.3 
107.7 
108.9 
113.7 


99.6 
122.0 
129.2 
108.7 


104.9 
104.3 
104.3 
105.6 

106.0 
106.6 
104.9 
103.3 

108.3 
103.3 
104.9 
106.6 


109.2 
108.4 
107.6 
106.4 

109.2 
109.2 
107.0 
104.8 

106.4 
108.4 
112.3 
112.6 


106.6 
106.6 
106.8 
112.4 

111.7 
112.8 
110.6 
108.2 

108.6 
ia7.6 
110.7 
112.0 


122.3 
118.4 
117.6 
119.7 

122.3 
109.2 
109.8 
110.6 

122.1 
123.7 
120.2 
119.6 


116.0 
117.7 
115.8 
114.3 

106.6 
104.8 
108.3 
111.9 

115.3 
116.3 
118.6 
120.9 


116.4 
110.6 
106.8 
107.7 

110.9 
113.6 
114.7 
116.0 

108.1 
106.2 
99.6 
94.8 


GERMANY. 


Berlin. 


Beef. 


Mut- 
ton. 


Poxk 


Bieeilaa. 


BeeL 


Mut- 
ton. 


Year. 


Pork. 


Berlin. 


Beef. 


Mut- 
ton. 


Pork 


Breslaa. 


Beef. 


Mut- 
ton. 


Pozk. 


83.6 
84.2 
82.0 
75.6 
83.3 

83.3 
78.6 
79.2 
79.3 
81.1 

83.4 
82.1 
85.0 
90.3 
92.1 

96.2 
103.4 
102.7 
97.3 
92.2 


73.7 
67.0 
60.1 
72.3 

76.6 
70.9 
72.4 
74.9 
76.0 

77.6 
78.0 
83.4 
91.8 
87.8 

96.1 
104.8 
103.1 
97.2 
97.8 


96.4 

84.3 
90.8 
80.9 
84.0 

74.3 
71.1 
86.6 
91.8 
78.2 

78.8 
92.4 
9&0 
82.2 
80.8 

105.7 
110.3 
91.0 
96.0 
109.9 


85.9 
92.3 
80.6 
88.3 

99.6 
97.3 
100.5 
93.2 
90.2 


80.2 
81.8 
85.8 
83.6 

89.6 
96.6 
99.4 
101.4 
94.9 


93.0 

93.5 
85.0 
83.3 

109.3 
102.6 
90.9 
93.9 
106.4 


1910  

1911  

1912  

1918  

1913. 

January... 
Febnuffy.. 

Mareh  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August.... 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


101.6 
107.6 
116.3 
120.8 


108.4 
104.3 
114.7 
125.9 


108.8 
94.2 
121.5 
120.6 


107.2 
114.1 
120.1 
117.3 


112.6 
114.6 
121.3 
136.8 


107.3 
97.3 
123.8 
11&4 


119.0 
118.0 
117.3 
117.3 

117.6 
120.8 
124.6 
126.0 

123.8 
121.1 
121.6. 
122.0 


121.2 


133.6 


122.1  128.6 


124.3 
125.0 

125.3 
129.4 
126.9 
124.3 

124.8 
129.0 
130.3 
128.2 


125.4 
114.7 

111.0 
109.7 
123.6 
127.3 

123.2 
122.2 
117.3 
111.6 


116.7 
116.7 
117.3 
106.6 

111.3 
114.2 
123.4 
124.8 

120.7 
119.9 
119.9 
117.4 


125.9 
125.2 
13a3 
133.9 

137.1 
141.8 
131.4 
187.3 

146.5 
147.3 
147.3 
137.0 


130.7 
126.6 
121.7 
112.6 

107.8 
106.7 
117.1 
126.7 

120.1 
120.8 
119.4 
11Z8 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  in  specified  countries — Continued. 

(MMn  price  of  1908-1912- 100.0.] 


JAPAN. 


Beef. 

Beef. 

Year. 

Osaka. 

Tokyo. 

Yoko- 
hama. 

Hiro- 
shima. 

Aver- 

r 

Em- 
pire. 

Year. 

Osaka. 

Tokyo. 

Yoko- 
hama. 

Hiro- 
shima. 

Aver- 
age 

for 
Em- 
pire. 

1903   .  . 

1904  

1905.  .. 

1906  

1907  

111.1 
89.5 
87.6 
117.8 
104.4 

76.5 
85.6 
111.3 
110.0 
123.9 

76.2 
81.0 

103.8 
94/6 

106.6 

70.8 
91.8 
125.0 
105.6 
110.4 

80.4 
84.1 
108. 0 
109.3 
113.4 

1908 

1909.  ,.. 

1910  

1911  

1912    ,  . 

117.1 
96.9 
92.9 
&S.4 
94.1 

127.4 
94.5 
85.2 
84.4 

101.7 

96.7 
113.0 
108.8 
108.9 
111.0 

123.0 
110.4 
89.6 
83.1 
90.0 

118.2 
103.5 
94.8 
02.8 
95.6 

NETHERLANDS— ROTTERDAM. 


Year. 

Swine. 

Beefof- 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Yew. 

Swine. 

Beefof- 

Veal. 

Mut- 
ton. 

Fat 
cat- 
tle. 

Oxen. 

Steers. 

Fat 
cat- 
tle. 

Oxen. 

Steers. 

1898  

78.4 

68.2 

74.8 

73.6 

1913. 

1899  

60.9 

67.2 

79.3 

78.0 

January... 

118.5 

116.3 

115.6 

122.1 

126.3 

112.8 

1900  

83.0 

77.2 

80.4 

93.9 

February . 

113.8 

114. 2 

113.5 

117.6 

126.1 

114.0 

1901  

91.3 

84.1 

86.6 

89.0 

March  , 

114.3 

115.7 

114.6 

117.2 

126.3 

114.6 

1902  

99.8 

90.0 

89.3 

97.2 

109.1 

114.2 

113.5 

115.7 

118.7 

118.5 

1903  

81.5 

96.5 

95.4 

110.3 

May 

109.2 

113.2 

113.6 

116.4 

111.2 

121.0 

1904  

81.8 

■96.9' 

'w.'s' 

89.7 

94.8 

99.9 

June  

109.5 

114.8 

114.8 

121.3 

104.3 

110.7 

1906  

98.8 

92.6 

91.6 

90.8 

91.1 

104.5 

July  

115.1 

114.0 

113.6 

123.0 

100.5 

11S.3 

1906  

103.3 

92.9 

95.5 

95.1 

96.6 

110.8 

August  

118.6 

112.8 

112.4 

120.6 

105.8 

106.2 

1907  

96.1 

100.0 

100.2 

105.8 

97.0 

112.8 

September 

117.3 

111.9 

111.0 

122.7 

113.2 

106.4 

1908  

94.0 

95.7 

94.9 

99.6 

96.8 

89.0 

October... 

113.3 

110. 2 

109.8 

117.6 

116.7 

105.6 

1909  

103.9 

94.6 

94.1 

96.3 

94.9 

85.6 

November 

112.4 

111.8 

111.3 

119.3 

122.1 

107.5 

1910  

114.0 

98.3 

99.3 

97.9 

108.8 

92.1 

December. 

106.2 

113.0 

113.7 

120.7 

122.1 

107.6 

1911  

102.6 

108.6 

106.1 

110.8 

111.1 

88.0 

1912  

122.4 

113.4 

112.9 

117.8 

113.3 

107.3 

1913  

113.1 

113.4 

113.2 

119.5 

116.1 

111.9 

RUSSIA. 


Maiket 
and  year. 

1 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Beef. 

1  Mutton,  i 

Pork. 

Market 
and  year. 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

QQ 

t 
A 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Warsaw 

Odessa: 

(Poland): 

1902.... 

82.9 

87.6 

78.1 

91.8 

86.3 

89.2 

1902.... 

81.8 

79.8 

82.0 

84.4 

82. 

1 

82.1 

1903...- 

85.1 

82.1 

71.4 

94.2 

88.6 

80.2 

1903.... 

83.0 

80.7 

84.1 

66.6 

86.9 

84.4 

1904.... 

73.0 

67.3 

63.0 

70.0 

66.9 

69.1 

1904.... 

83.0 

79.8 

75.4 

86.4 

79.9 

89.9 

1906.... 

74.1 

79.2 

74.7 

82.0 

83.3 

113.2 

1905.... 

64.1 

88.2 

94.3 

87.8 

90.3 

94.6 

1906.... 

85.1 

98.2 

101.3 

05.3 

93.9 

100.1 

1906.... 

102.0 

102.9 

109.3 

106.5 

lO&O 

105.8 

1907.... 

102.6 

106.8 

111.9 

107.9 

109.6 

104.2 

1907.... 

106.4 

114.3 

97.4 

117.3 

100.6 

104.7 

1908.... 

102.1 

104.8 

106.2 

103.4 

103.4 

101.1 

1906.... 

99.7 

99.6 

98.9 

106.3 

100.6 

105.6 

1909.... 

104.3 

106.5 

107.0 

106.6 

106.4 

102.1 

1900.... 

102.0 

102.9 

111.9 

77.4 

99.6 

104.7 

1910.... 

111.4 

119.6 

121.1 

106.8 

iia8 

112.2 

1910.... 

103.7 

106.9 

111.4 

107.2 

106.4 

94.6 

1911.... 

127.3 

111.9 

128.2 

116.9 

116.9 

10<i.2 

1911.... 

111.2 

108.4 

99.8. 

112.3 

112.3 

100.1 

1912.... 

136.0 

123.2 

114.6 

118.2 

118.1 

103.1 

1912.... 

126.2 

116.0 

114.9 

117.1 

116.7 

116.7 

60  Govern- 

Moscow: 

ments: 

1902.... 

87.5 

83.2 

78.7 

76.4 

79.2 

1901.... 

1903.... 

82.3 
83.8 
88.3 

96.2 
110.2 
110.2 
107.2 

96.1 
107.3 
117.7 

81.7 
84.1 
86.6 

108.7 
121.2 
98.4 
112.0 

117.4 
82.4 
107.8 

79.7 
77.6 
91.4 

92.4 
108.3 
115.8 
109.4 

102.1 
104.2 
119.1 

80.1 
75.4 
91.7 

96.4 
106.8 
116.0 
106.8 

103.4 
106.8 
117.8 

81.0 
81.0 
87.9 

98.4 
105.4 
114.9 
108.8 

109.6 
101.0 
112.3 

1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 

85.6 

91.7 
103.3 

76.6 

96.2 
107.6 
110.8 

106.4 
113.0 
112.4 
122.7 

80.9 

94.1 

107.0 
106.3 

106.5 
115.8 
1110. 
11&4 

81.2 

94.1 
107.1 
106.8 

106.4 
112.6 
104.6 
128.0 

80.7 

91.8 
104.0 
109.0 

107.0 
113.5 
106.8 
126w3 

82.5 

96.1 
109.1 
108.0 

107.0 
11L7 
10L5 
U&7 

1904.... 

1906.... 

1906.... 

107.2 

1010.... 

1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 

104.9 
110.2 
108.7 
117.2 

1911.... 

1913.... 
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Table  26. — Relathe  wholesale  jnicea  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  m  spedjied  countries — Continued. 

(M«an  price  of  19(»-1912- 100.0.] 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Year. 


B«ef. 


Matton. 


1 

1 

Year. 

94. 9 

96.5 

1906  

104.1 

1907  

104.1 

1908  

90.4 

1909  

82.7 

1910  

7ft.  6 

1911  

90.4 

1912  

88.8 

1913  

78.1 

91.9 

96.5 

96.5 

91.9 

87.3 

Beef. 


Mutton. 


1890 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1^ 
1898 
1809 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903, 
1904, 


93.2 
93.2 
93.2 
95.2 
93.2 

93.2 
89.3 
93.2 
91.2 
07.2 

10L2 
97.2 

107.1 
95.2 
95.2 


86.8 
91.4 
86.8 
89.0 
84.5 

84.5 
77.7 
82.3 
82.2 
91.4 

06.0 
05.0 
107.8 
05.0 
95.9 


102.0 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
05.2 

10Q.3 
01.7 
05.2 
00.0 
03.4 

102.0 
93.4 
05.2 
100.3 
102.0 


88.6 
82.7 
82.7 
82.7 
82.7 

86.6 
76.7 
80.7 
72.8 
80.7 

88.6 
86.0 
86.6 
92.5 
98.4 


90.3 

83.8 
103.2 
107.5 

94.6 

79.6 

75.2 
94.6 
96.8 
86.0 

04.6 
105.3 
103.2 

04.6 

83.8 


03.2 
03.2 
07.2 
103.1 
103.1 

107.1 
101.2 
111.0 
107.1 


01.4 
01.4 
05.0 
102.8 
102.8 

109.6 
102.8 
111.9 
111.9 


102.0 
103.8 
103.8 
100.8 
90.0 

100.8 
05.2 
102.0 
107.2 


ioa4 

104.8 
106.8 
102.3 
06.5 

102.8 
06.4 
106.8 
110.2 


98.0 
105.3 
06w8 
02.5 
105.3 

116.1 
08.0 
107.5 
11&2 


00.6 
00.6 
96.5 
94.0 
108.7 

114.0 
101.1 
105.7 
117.0 


Beef. 

Market  and  year. 

Fat 
cattle, 
first 
quality. 

Veal 
calves, 

fliBt 

quality. 

Fat 
sheep, 
first 
quality. 

Fat 

pork- 
ers. 

Eng. 
lifi£ 

Argen- 
tine, 
frozen 
hind- 

Argen- 
tine, 

chilled 
hind- 

Austra- 
lian, 

frozen 
hind- 

New 
Zea- 
land, 
frozen 
hhid- 

Quar- 
ters. 

quar- 
ters. 

quar- 
ters. 

England  and  Wales: 

94.2 

93.5 

97.0 

102.8 

94.9 

88.1 

91.9 

87.3 

93.6 

93.0 

97.0 

105.9 

101.7 

92.3 

93.9 

99.6 

85.8 

96.6 

96.8 

97.0 

107.8 

97.2 

96.1 

99.9 

100.2 

101.1 

102.3 

98.3 

100.0 

99.8 

89.2 

100.7 

104.2 

107.5 

105.8 

103.7 

10L3 

100.0 

87.6 

101.7 

100.7 

96.4 

105.1 

101.1 

96.6 

1910  

105.7 

108.0 

98.7 

112.9 

105.4 

104.2 

102.6 

105.8 

99.6 

1911  

101.0 

108.0 

92.6 

98.3 

100.7 

101.4 

94.3 

102.7 

99.5 

1912  

110.4 

103.0 

104.8 

103.9 

110.0 

110.1 

108.6 

110.3 

106.1 

111.2 

115.1 

112.0 

120.9 

110.0 

113.0 

112.2 

110.3 

100.6 

1913. 

109.4 

115.1 

118.1 

115.2 

109.1 

99.9 

95.5 

99.6 

00.6 

110,7 

118.2 

121.2 

118.6 

111.0 

101.4 

108.6 

101.1 

102.3 

March...  

112.9 

127.3 

125.2 

122.0 

113.7 

102.7 

112.2 

101.1 

100.8 

^prll  

114.0 

118.2 

113.0 

119.7 

116.6 

110.1 

116.9 

108.7 

100.5 

M»y  

115.2 

115.1 

107.8 

119.7 

117.6 

106.7 

102.6 

104.2 

102.3 

114.2 

115.1 

104.8 

117.6 

116.6 

110.1 

105.1 

107.2 

108.7 

July  

113.5 

109.1 

104.8 

119.7 

113.7 

114.5 

121.8 

113.4 

113.8 

108.4 

106.0 

101.7 

122.0 

107.2 

111.6 

114.0 

110.8 

106.2 

September  

107.9 

100.1 

104.8 

122.0 

103.5 

114.5 

112.2 

110.3 

112.3 

October  

108.9 

109.1 

110.9 

122.0 

102.6 

121.9 

120.5 

121.0 

115.8 

November  

107.9 

121.1 

118.1 

122.0 

104.5 

129.2 

116.9 

125.7 

121.0 

December  

109.7 

115.1 

121.2 

124.3 

108.2 

129.2 

118.1 

128.6 

121.0 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesdle  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and/resh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  in  specified  countries — Continued. 

[Mean  price  of  190S-1912- 100.0.] 

UNITED  KINGDOM— CoQtinued. 


Market  and 
year. 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Poik. 

Brit- 
ish. 

For- 
eign. 

Eng- 
liflh. 

Ar- 
gen- 
tine, 
firocen. 

Aus- 
tra- 
lian, 
frosen. 

New 
Zea- 
land, 
frosen. 

Brit- 
ish. 

New 
Zea- 
land, 
frozen. 

Aus- 
tra- 
lian, 
frozen. 

Ar- 
gen- 
&ie, 
frozen. 

Brit- 
ish. 

For- 
eign. 

1905...  

94.1 

90.9 

100.9 

97.7 

97.4 

107.1 

95.8 

100.9 

102.0 

102.2 

92.8 

92.0 

IQfM 

95.5 

97.3 

104.6 

99.2 

99.0 

100.8 

99.8 

94.1 

93.2 

89.8 

99.8 

99.5 

1907  

96.9 

97.3 

104.6 

97.7 

99.0 

103.4 

101.0 

100.9 

101.0 

102.2 

95.9 

98.6 

1908  

98.4 

95.2 

101.6 

97.7 

97.4 

100.8 

103.3 

102.7 

103.2 

102.2 

89.7 

88.0 

96.9 

90.2 

87.7 

86.0 

CM.  w 

84.5 

94. 1 

85.5 

79.9 

81.9 

OQ  1 

08.6 

loin 

101.9 

101.6 

97.2 

99.2 

99.0 

97.0 

98.7 

98.9 

101.0 

101.0 

109.2 

111.1 

1911  

100.5 

103.0 

93.6 

96.2 

96.0 

94.5 

96.4 

96.0 

92.1 

04.2 

97.5 

94.4 

1912  

103.3 

108.8 

100.9 

109.4 

111.4 

103.4 

103.9 

108.5 

109.8 

108.9 

99.8 

103.6 

112.6 

115.9 

109.0 

116.6 

116.1 

108.4 

106.8 

112.4 

117.6 

117.9 

116.2 

113.5 

To  n  ff  1  of*ir 

JBuuaijr..  •  - 

117.6 

125.2 

111.2 

122.4 

119.1 

117.2 

129.3 

108.6 

114.3 

114.5 

115.4 

114.3 

February... 

119.8 

121.7 

114.2 

123.9 

117.7 

113.5 

129.9 

119.1 

115.4 

117.9 

116.9 

117.7 

March  .  . 

120.5 

115.2 

114.2 

112.2 

111.4 

107.1 

132.2 

119.1 

116.5 

121.2 

116.9 

120.1 

Aprfl  

111.9 

106.7 

111.2 

113.7 

116.1 

105.8 

124.1 

122.0 

124.3 

125.7 

115.4 

116.9 

May  

114.0 

113.8 

111.2 

110.9 

114.5 

105.8 

113.1 

124.8 

127.6 

131.3 

113.9 

114.3 

112.6 

111.7 

108.3 

116.6 

116.1 

105.8 

99.3 

120.1 

125.3 

126.8 

111.5 

111.8 

July  

107.6 

107.3 

105.3 

121. 1 

117.7 

104.6 

90.1 

113.4 

123.2 

121.2 

111.5 

111.1 

August.  

104.8 

112.3 

100.9 

115.2 

114.5 

99.5 

84.3 

107.6 

118.7 

114.5 

112.3 

112.7 

September. 

106.9 

114.5 

98.7 

116.6 

117.7 

102.1 

82.0 

107.6 

100.8 

112.2 

115.4 

113.5 

October  

108.3 

118.8 

105.3 

118.1 

117.7 

108.4 

84.9 

101.8 

104.3 

105.5 

117.7 

111.  I 

November . 

112.6 

123.8 

110.4 

118.1 

114.5 

115.9 

99.9 

107.7 

108.9 

120.1 

108.5 

December. . 

113.3 

117.5 

114.2 

118.1 

122.2 

122.3 

107.6 

120.9 

121.2 

123.2 

lll.l 

Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


By  Sir  George  Paish.  In  contbiuatlon  of  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck's  figures;  mean  of  1867-1877- 100. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


Pork,  large  and 
smaUj  average. 

Bacon,  Watw- 
ford. 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork,  large  and 
smau,  average. 

Baoon,  Water- 
ford. 

Prime. 

Middling. 

Prime. 

i 

81 

84 

1902  

92 

94 

87 

80 

92 

85 

75 

85 

1903  

81 

84 

92 

85 

85 

81 

92 

92 

1904  

81 

84 

94 

91 

75 

77 

96 

92 

1905  

80 

80 

94 

93 

88 

88 

85 

80 

1906  

80 

80 

95 

96 

94 

88 

71 

73 

1907  

83 

84 

95 

98 

87 

85 

67 

68 

1908  

88 

90 

92 

95 

83 

•  84 

85 

80 

1909  

88 

90 

83 

84 

94 

96 

87 

78 

1910  

92 

96 

92 

95 

104 

101 

77 

69 

1911  

87 

90 

87 

89 

88 

89 

85 

81 

95 

98 

94 

98 

96 

93 

94 

85 

92 

98 

99 

102 

105 

104 
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Table  2^,— Relative  wholewle  prices  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  in  specified  couniriea— Continued. 


[Mean  price  o(  19(»-1913»- 100.0.] 
UNITED  STATES. 


Market  and  year. 


Chlcaf^  or  New  York:  > 

ia»  

1891  

1892  

1883  

1894  


1805. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


1913. 
January... 
February.. 

March  

April  


May.... 

June  

July.... 
August. 


September. 

October  

November.. 
December. . 


1914. 

January  

February  

March  

AprU  


May.... 

June  

July.... 
August. 


September. 

October  

November.. 
December.. 


Animals,  Chicago. 


I 


I 


75.0 
71.7 

75.9 
68. 3 
75.9 
78.4 
89.4 

86.8 
88.5 
104.6 
80.9 
83.5 

85.2 
89.4 
97.8 
102.9 
107.1 

114.7 
107.9 
130.7 
139.1 
145.9 


131.5 
139.1 
140.0 
137.4 

134.9 
137.4 
139.1 
140.0 

143.3 
141.7 
139.1 
138.3 


142.5 
140.0 
140.8 
143.3 

141.7 
145.0 
150.1 
153.5 

157.7 
152.6 
14.5.0 
140.8 


a 

h 

S5 


133.5 
140.8 
149.3 
161.7 

154.1 
150.5 
145.6 
148.1 

151.7 
149.3 
143.2 
140.8 


148.1 
154.1 
151. 7 
156.6 

167.5 
161.4 
166.3 
167.5 

160.2 
152. 9 
146.8 
143.2 


116.5 
120.8 
126.1 
132.4 

119.7 
108.1 
111.4 
117.6 

112.3 
112.3 
119.7 
114.4 


129.2 
128.4 
129.9 
126.9 

111.8 

io:j.5 

114.0 
111.8 

108.0 
106.5 
109.5 
114.8 


119.3 
114.8 
11.5.6 
114.8 

122.4 
120.1 
127.6 
123.1 

117.8 
114.8 
132.2 
125.4 


101.5 
77.7 

66.2 
•63.8 
56.9 
59.2 
62.3 

77.7 
90.0 
105.4 
92.3 
79.2 

80.8 
96.2 
93.8 
87.7 
113.1 

136.9 
103.1 
116.2 
128.6 
127.7 


114.6 
125.4 
136.9 
139.2 

131.5 
133.1 
139.2 
128.5 

127.7 
126.2 
119.2 
118.5 


127.7 
132.3 
133.8 
133.1 

130.0 
126.2 
133.8 
138.5 

136.2 
117.7 
115.4 
109.2 


Veal. 


75.6 

82.4 
83.2 
90.8 
92.4 
100.0 

113.4 
106.4 
116.0 
136.2 
133.6 


126.0 
134.5 
130.3 
130.3 

121.8 
142.9 
130.3 
138.7 

151.3 
142.9 
142.9 
142.9 


142.9 
130.3 
138.7 
121.8 

126.1 
134.5 
138.7 
141.2 

134.5 
147.1 
130.3 
126.1 


79.3 
82.8 
81.0 
86.3 
74.1 

76.7 
73.8 
82.8 
83.6 
87.9 

86.2 
83.6 
93.1 
89.7 
86.2 

89.7 
89.7 
94.0 
93.1 
100.9 

117.2 
111.2 
125.9 
142.2 
141.4 


137.9 
142.2 
144.8 
142.2 

129.3 
136.2 
127.6 
144.8 

153.4 
140.5 
146.6 
155.2 


150.9 
144.8 
144.8 
136.2 

116.4 
129.3 
139.7 
144.8 

144.8 
148.3 
133.6 
155.2 


Lamb. 


84.6 

91.5 
96.2 

100.0 
98.5 

106.9 

113.8 
92.3 
102.3 
114.6 
115.4 


111.5 
126.9 
115.4 
119.2 

123.1 
111.5 
115.4 
119.2 

115.4 
107.7 
100.0 
103.8 


111.5 
107.7 
103.8 
111.5 

111.5 
123.1 
130.8 
134.6 

103.8 
103.8 
119.2 
119.2 


ti 


90.6 
87.1 
87.9 
81.9 
72.4 

70.7 
77.6 
75.9 
76.7 
73.8 

80.2 
76.7 
84.5 
85.3 
87.9 

104.3 
100.0 
100.9 
99.1 
107.8 

112.9 
94.8 
108.6 
119.0 
123.3 


122.4 
116.4 
133.6 
113.8 

133.6 
137.9 
125.0 
105.2 

120.7 
122.4 
107.8 
103.4 


112.1 
105.2 
116.4 
119.0 

119.0 
150.9 
148.3 
125.0 

120.7 
112.1 
116.4 
139.7 


Pork. 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  meat  aniTnals  and  fresh  meats  in  prominent 
markets  (n  specified  counties — Continued. 

[Mean  price  of  1903-1912'- 100.0.] 

UNITED  STATES-Contlnued. 


Market  and  year. 


Animals,  Chicago. 


Sheep,  wethers. 


^8 


Chicago  or  New  York:  i 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1896  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1906  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1913. 

January  

Februaiy  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

Deoember  


7a9 
85.7 
74.1 
80.4 
76.1 

79.9 
66.9 
76.1 
78.3 
87.2 

84.2 
89.2 
108.8 
81.1 
86.8 

86.9 
89.2 
95.3 
99.2 
106.9 

113.2 
105.3 
136.3 
130.0 


131.2 
129.7 
130.1 
129.6 

136.0 
127.8 
130.8 
121.6 

13^1 
132. 8 
130.4 
129.9 


67.6 
83.2 
73.4 
79.0 
73.9 

80.6 
69.7 
77.9 
79.8 
87.9 

sao 

91.3 
107.0 
82.6 
84.8 

85.2 
87.4 
94.9 
97.9 
105.3 

114.6 
109.8 
137.2 
138.9 


102.6 
102.0 
108.2 
87.8 
61.0 

66.8 
66. 3 
79.2 
8S.8 
87.8 

93.3 
75.9 
86.6 
83.9 
93.8 

114.4 
112.0 
110.8 


95.6 
104.8 

107.0 
82.6 
95.1 

103.1 


103.1 
101.0 
107.6 
91.1 
66.9 

68.4 
69.3 
83.2 
92.0 
91.9 

99.8 
82.7 
92.3 
85.6 
94.1 

112.2 
116.6 
107.9 


95.7 
104.9 

107.3 

7a  4 

97.6 
105.5 


6a4 
67.6 
78.7 
100.0 
76.9 

66.4 
51.3 
64.9 
68.1 
61.7 

77.6 
91.0 
106.6 
92.6 
78.7 

80.8 
95.2 
92.9 
88.6 
115.6 

136.6 
103.0 
116.0 
127.8 


60.1 
66.4 
77.6 
100.6 

75.6 

6&1 
64.6 
67.0 
67.6 
62.3 

78.3 
90.6 
103.1 
92.7 
78.8 

81.6 
96.8 
96.1 
86.3 
112.7 

137.9 
103.0 
115.6 
129.4 


80.8 

77.9 
76.9 
81.7 
101.0 
105.8 

110.6 
107.7 
127.9 
125.0 


136.4 
137.2 
139.7 
138.7 

134.8 
138.6 
142.3 
138.9 

141.4 
141.2 
138.9 
137,9 


110.1 
117.9 
127.3 
127.0 

iia2 

97.2 
94.1 

8&0 

86.3 
91.7 
91.2 
97.7 


113.2 
121.4 
129.1 
13a  7 

113.7 
99.3 
94.1 
87.7 

89.6 
94.1 
91.7 
102.1 


114.1 
123.6 
135.4 
136.6 

128.6 
131.8 
137.7 
127.6 

128.6 
127.0 
121.0 
120.2 


114.0 
124.6 
136.7 
137.8 

129.7 
133.1 
140.6 
136.7 

133.6 
127.9 
119.8 
118.3 


138.6 
123.1 
123.1 
124.0 

124.0 
124.0 
121.2 
120.2 

124.0 

126.0 
125.0 
126.0 


>  Computed  from  Bmwu  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  on  wholesale  prices. 
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Table  26. — Relative  wholesale  pricee  of  live  meat  animals  and  fresh  m^ats  in  prominent 
markets  %n  specified  countriea — Continued. 

CANADA,  FRANCE,  QERICANY,  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

[By  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker.  Mean  of  1800-1899- 100.] 


Beef. 


Year. 

Oanada 
(steers, 
ohoioe). 

I^nuice 
(L«  Vil- 
lette). 

Ger- 
many 
(Berlin 
cattle). 

United 
King- 
dom 
(carcass 
mid- 
dling). 

United 
States 
(steers, 
good  to 
choice). 

Canada. 

Fnmoe. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
Kinc- 
dom. 

United 
States. 

109.3 

105.0 

103.0 

101 

87.4 

100.2 

100.0 

112.8 

105 

89.8 

103. 6 

100. 0 

1(M.  0 

107 

107. 7 

00. 8 

100. 7 

99. 6 

106 

103.7 

1892  

101.3 

101.8 

101.2 

101 

95.0 

94.8 

100.7 

107.2 

115 

116.6 

116.4 

101.1 

93.3 

104 

102.2 

113.3 

101.4 

106.2 

115 

154.7 

18M  

103.6 

114.4 

102.8 

99 

95.6 

104.1 

120.1 

99.2 

100 

11L8 

1805  

97.0 

103.7 

102.9 

99 

104.2 

04.5 

115.3 

87.8 

01 

96.3 

78.9 

95.4 

97.0 

91 

90.2 

84.6 

76.3 

84.0 

84 

73.1 

1807  

88.7 

93.6 

97.7 

90 

100.8 

101.7 

83.3 

102.3 

100 

79.9 

1808  

99.4 

88.4 

97.9 

96 

103.2 

109.6 

97.2 

106.5 

96 

80.4 

1800  

100.1 

91.0 

100.2 

107 

113.7 

105.9 

104.8 

92.4 

66 

85.8 

lias 

80.7 

102.9 

112 

113.9 

114.3 

97.9 

93.1 

101 

111.5 

115.3 

92.9 

101.4 

112 

118.1 

136.3 

96.5 

109.1 

106 

132.3 

1908  

12&1 

87.8 

104.9 

125 

138.5 

137.5 

ioa7 

115.8 

106 

150.8 

1008  

116.8 

87.8 

111.5 

112 

106.9 

135.1 

88.2 

97.2 

101 

142.6 

117.5 

87.2 

113.7 

112 

109.7 

122.0 

84.7 

95.5 

96 

115.1 

119.7 

85.2 

118.8 

107 

110.2 

134.4 

92.4 

124.8 

110 

119.0 

118.1 

80.8 

127.7 

107 

113.1 

153.0 

103.5 

130.4 

110 

139.9 

126.9 

91.6 

126.7 

112 

122.8 

141.0 

116.7 

107.5 

106 

14a  7 

129.5 

94.1 

120.1 

120 

120.7 

137.5 

109.0 

113.3 

105 

133.1 

147.5 

99.2 

113.7 

120 

136.3 

146.0 

95.1 

129.8 

120 

173.4 

160.9 

94.8 

125.3 

128 

14&2 

179.7 

102.8 

124.8 

127 

197.2 

Pork. 


Table  27. — Com,  oota,  barley^  and  hay:  Average  yield  per  acre  and  per  capita  in  sped- 

f£ed  countries. 


Average  yield  per  acre. 

Average  production  per 

capita. 

Country  and  year. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Argentina: 

Btuh. 

Bush. 

Tons. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bufh. 

Tons. 

28.7 

22.3 

20.2 

48.4 

22.0 

6.5 

20.8 

25.1 

Australia: 

29.7 

22.3 

17.8 

1.32 

2.8 

1.9 

0.7 

a  4 

27.3 

12.9 

lao 

.87 

2.5 

1.3 

.3 

.3 

28.1 

26.4 

19.1 

1.30 

2.6 

1.6 

.5 

.6 

27.3 

23.1 

21.6 

1.40 

2.1 

2.7 

.6 

.0 

32.4 

23.4 

21.2 

1.58 

3.0 

8.6 

.5 

.8 

27.4 

19.0 

22.0 

1.38 

1.9 

8.7 

.9 

1.0 

Austria: 

21.4 

24.9 

20.6 

.8 

4.8 

2.4 

18.7 

25.2 

20.2 

1.3 

.6 

4.5 

2.4 

.4 

16.4 

27.7 

24.6 

1.2 

.5 

4.7 

2.8 

.8 

1910  

21.8 

27.9 

23.9 

1.4 

.6 

4.4 

2.3 

.4 

Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonla): 

19.7 

23.2 

19.0 

1.1 

6.5 

3.5 

2.9 

.4 

26.5 

29.6 

21.4 

1.2 

9.0 

4.2 

3.1 

.6 

12.1 

25.0 

19.4 

.8 

3.6 

3.4 

2.0 

.4 

26.0 

33.3 

24.6 

1.4 

8.9 

4.7 

8.6 

.6 

1911  

22.7 

32.8 

26.3 

1.4 

7.7 

4.5 

8.6 

.0 

British  South  Africa: 

2.1 

.6 

.2 

4.4 

1.1 

.2 

Canada: 

54.9 

21.1 

19.8 

1.3 

2.2 

17.3 

3.6 

1.6 

71.7 

28.2 

25.5 

1.2 

4.8 

28.2 

4.1 

1.6 

62.4 

31.5 

26.8 

1.4 

3.4 

37.6 

7.0 

1.7 

60.3 

38.8 

30.0 

1.3 

2.2 

52.2 

6.2 

^  1.4 
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*Ta»lb  27. — Com,  oato,  barley  ^  and  hay:  Average  yield  per  acre  and  per  capita  in  speci- 
fied coun^rw^—Continuea. 


Country  and  year. 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

Average  production  per  capita. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Denmark: 

Buik, 

Buth. 
25.4 
38.2 
38.6 
42.7 
40.1 

32.6 
31.2 
29.3 
32.5 
34.0 
36.3 

33.2 
39.9 
48.0 
46.2 
68.3 
54.1 

29.6 
84.7 
42.3 
43.8 
37.8 

15.8 
19.7 
20.0 
20.2 

22.6 

Bxuih, 

Tom, 

Buth. 

Btuk. 
12.3 
17.6 
16.3 
15.7 
15.1 

7.9 
7.9 
7.3 
7.8 
8.4 
9.0 

6.5 
7.4 
8.7 
8.0 
10.2 
8.9 

16.2 
18.2 
22.3 
17.6 
14.4 

6.9 
7.6 
7.4 
6.8 

7.0 

Busk. 
8.2 
9.2 
9.3 
8.0 
8.1 

1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 

2.2 
2.2 
2.6 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 

1.2 
1.6 
2.2 
1.3 
1.3 

1.9 

Toiw. 
0.4 
.9 
.7 
.8 
.8 

.1^ 
.5 
.4 

.5 
.6 

41.2 

33.6 
37.4 
38.2 

23.0 
22.6 
22.6 
24.1 
24.1 
25.5 

26.6 
29.1 
33.4 
33.7 
38.2 
40.7 

23.9 
30.2 
84.0 
39.4 
32.4 

11.2 
13.6 
11.5 
14.8 

16.3 

France: 

17.4 
18.3 
16.8 
19.6 
19.6 
21.0 

1.5 
1.8 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 

0.6 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.5 

1900  

1905  

1910  

1913  

Oennany: 

1.3 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.9 

.4 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.4 

.6 

New  Zealand: 

46.2 

.4 

39.6 
60.1 
45.0 

.9 
.6 
.6 

.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 

.6 

1909-10  

Ru^ia^European,  including  Poland: 

1895  

13.8 
10.6 
9.6 

21.3 

2.5 
2.1 
2.7 

8.8 

63  Qovemments: 

.6 

.8 

Russia,  Asiatic,  including  Trans-Cau- 
casia: 

16.2 
13.6 

18.9 
14.6 

42.8 
39.9 
41.2 
41.6 
44.3 
43.0 

12.6 
11.6 

36.3 
33.1 
32.7 
35.9 
34.3 
35.1 

.5 
.4 

11.7 
M.4 
11.7 
1 1.6 
11.8 
U,7 

1.0 
.6 

8.8 
3.1 

4.7 
4.6 
4.1 
4.0 
4.0 
8.7 

1.8 
1.2 

2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 

.5 
.4 

1.8 
\2 
>.3 
\2 

i.a 

United  Kingdom: 

United  States: 

25.6 
26.7 
19.7 
35.0 

33.7 
35.1 
27.7 
24.9 
27.2 

6.3 
6.6 
7.8 
8.1 

12.9 
12.4 
11.0 
11.4 
11.6 

.2 
.5 
.8 
.9 

1.2 
1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
2.0 

.6 
.6 
.7 
.7 

1.1 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.7 

1879  

28.1 

29.4 
28.1 
25.9 
23.1 
25.8 

25.3 

28.6 
31.9 
28.6 
29.2 
29.7 

22.0 

24.8 
26.8 
22.6 
23.8 
25.8 

1.16 

1.26 
1.09 
1.35 
1.31 
1.43 

1909  

1913  

1914  

1  From  permanent  grass. 
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Table  28. — Prices  of  com,  oaUy  barley,  and  hay  in  specified  countries. 


[As  fai  as  available,  prices  are  quoted  hero  for  each  country  and  year  mentioned  in  Table  27,  which  shows 
average  yields  per  acre  and  per  capita.) 

CORN  (MAIZE). 


Price  per 
bushel. 


Deacriptlon. 


Country  and 
year. 


Price  per 
bushel. 


Description. 


Onto. 

63.7 

88.5 
62.0 
55.2 

93.3 

66.9 
73.0 
117.6 


78.6 
71.6 
73.0 
113.6 


80.4 


64.2-69.1 
59.9 


64.3 
77.6 
76.7 


181.8 
74.9-05.4 

70.31 
49.56 


Official  i»rioe8  (aver« 
age). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Official  average  prices 
at  Sydney  market. 
Do. 
Do. 

Official  average  whole- 
sale prices  at  Sydney 
market. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Official  average  prices 
In  Austria. 


Official  range  of  prices 
at  the  exchange  in 
Budapest. 
Official  average  prices 
at  the  exohaxiige  In 
Budapest. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  average  market 

prices  at  Cape. 
Ranze  of  fiannera'  sale 

price  at  Cape. 

No.  3  yellow,  prioe  at 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
Do. 


Canada— Con. 
1908  , 

1913  

France: 

1890  

1895  

1900  

1905  

1910  

1911  

Germany: 

1901  

1904  

1907  

1912  

New  Zealand: 
1891  

1895  

1899  

1901  

1909  

1912  

Russia, 
Eun 
181 

1904  

1905  

1906  

1910  

1912  

United 
States: 
1869  

1879  

1889  

1809  

1909  

1913  


Genu, 
76.08 

66.80 

86.5 
75.4 
75.7 
92.2 
100.0 
101.9 

73.6 

78.0 
88.9 
102.6 

73.0-109.5 


73.0-97.3 
60.8-91.2 
73.0-85.2 
97.3-158.2 
109.5-133.8 


50.8 

55.1 

67.7 
49.7 
67.0 
60.1 


59.8 

37.5 
28.3 
30.3 
59.6 
69.1 


No.  8  yellow,  prioe  at 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
Do. 

Average  official  prices. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

A  venee  official  price  at 
Breslau. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Official  average  range 
of  prices  at  Welling- 
ton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Average  price  at 

Odessa. 
Official  average  prices 
at  Odessa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Average  iiarm  price 
Dec.  1. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Reduced  on  the  basis  of  3  bushels  to  a  mnld  and  200  pounds  to  a  muid  of  maize;  150 pounds  to  a  muid 
of  oats;  and  160  pounds  to  a  muid  of  barley. 
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Table  28. — Prices  of  coruy  oats,  barleyy  and  hay  in  specified  cou/ntries — Continued. 

[A3  far  as  ayailable,  prices  are  quoted  here  for  each  country  and  year  mentioned  In  Table  27,  which  shows 
average  yields  per  acre  and  per  capita.] 

OATS. 


Country  and 
year. 


Price  per 
bushel. 


Description. 


Country  and 
year. 


Price  per 
bushel. 


Description. 


Aiigentina: 
1805  

1006  

1912  

Australia: 
1806  

1005  

1010  

1011  

1012  

Austria- 
Hungary: 
Austria— 
1800.. 

1000.. 

1002.. 

1910. . 
Hunganr, 
includ- 
i  n  g 
Croatia 
and 
Slavo- 
nic— 

1884.. 


1805.. 


1004.. 
1000.. 
1911. . 
British 
South 
Aflrica: 
1004  


Genu. 
17.0 

80.8 
34.2 

47.3 

35.7 

47.4 


51.0 
6&0 


46.0 
37.3 


40.0 
44.5 


84.0-46.4 


1000. 


Canada: 
1801. 


1001. 
1008. 
1913. 


Denmark: 
1803... 
1898... 
1903... 
1900... 
1012. . . 


87.4 


37.5 
50.0 
55.7 


»46.7 
33.7-38.0 

40.0 


81.2 
41.9 

35.0 


51.5 
47.2 
46.5 
49.6 
56.3 


Of&cial  prices  (aver- 
age). 
Do. 
Do, 

Official  average  prices 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Ofacial  average  whole- 
sale prices  at  Mel- 
bourne market. 

Official  average  whole- 
sale prices  at  Sydney 
market. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  prices  in  Bo- 
hemia. 
Official  average  prices 
in  Austria. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  range  of  prices 
at  the  exchange  in 
Budapest. 
Official  average  prices 
at  the  exchange  in 
Budapest. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  average  market 

prices  at  Cape. 
Ranee  of  farmers'  sale 

price  at  Cape. 

Ontario  No.  2  white, 

Erice    at  Toronto, 
mtario. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ontario  No.  2  white,  on 
track  at  Toronto,  On- 
tario. 

Official  average  prices. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


France: 

1800... 

1805... 

1000... 

1005... 

1010. . . 

1011... 

1012. . . 
Germany: 

1802... 


1807  

1000  

1904  

1907  

1912  

New  Z  e  a  • 
land: 
1801  


1805  

1890  

1901  

1909  

1912  

Russia, 
European: 
1904...., 


1905. 
1906. 

1910. 


1912  

Russia, 
Asiatic: 
1906  


Oentt, 
54.8 
45.6 
49.5 
52.7 
53.8 
57.6 
59.8 

48.8 

44.4 
42.7 
44.7 
59.4 
63.3 


85.7-42.2 


48.7-  58.4 
38.0-53.5 

43.8-  58.4 
43.6-58.4 
55.2-73.0 


81.5 

33.4 
>33.3 

36.0 
>23.1 

82.0 
>86.1 

45.0 


1010  

1911  

United 
Kingdom: 
1800  


1895  

1900  

1005  

1910...'.. 

1013  

United 
States: 
1860  


1870. 
1889. 
1899. 
1909. 
1913. 


16.0 


28.8 
48.4 


46.4 

86.2 
43.0 
43.3 
43.3 
47.6 


36.0 

33.1 
22.0 
24.0 
40.5 
80.2 


Average  official  prices. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Official  average  prices 
at  Danzig. 
DoT^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  average  range 
of  prices  at  Welling- 
ton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Official  average  prices 
at  Odessa. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Offidal  average  prices 
in  Siberia. 
Do. 
Do. 


Average  prices  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Average 
Dec.  1. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


facm  price 


1  Reduced  on  the  basis  of  3  bushels  to  a  muid  and  200  pounds  to  a  muid  of  maize;  150  pounds  to  a  muid 
of  oats:  and  160  pounds  to  a  muid  of  barley. 
>  Official  average  prices  for  the  50  governments  of  European  Russia. 
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Tablb  2$.— Prices  of  com,  oaU,  harleyj  and  hay  in  specified  oounHe*— Continued. 

[As  far  as  available,  prices  are  quoted  here  for  each  ooontry  and  year  menttaned  in  Table  37,  which  shows 
average  yields  per  acre  and  per  capita.) 

BARLEY. 


Country  and 
year. 


Price  per 
bushel. 


Description. 


Country  and 


Price  per 
bushel. 


Description. 


Australia: 
1898.. 

1905.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1012.. 


Austria- 
Hungary: 
Austria— 
1890.. 


Genu, 
60.9 

60.8 


56.5 
63.3 
101.3 


1900. 


1902.. 
1910.. 


1  n  g 

Croatia 
Slavo- 
nia— 
188«.. 


1896. 


1904.. 
1900.. 
1911. 
B  r  i  t tah 
8  o  n  t  h 
Africa: 
1904  

1909  

Canada: 
1891  

1901  

1908  

1913  

Denmaik: 

1888  

1896  

1908  

1900  

1913  

Fiance: 

1890  

1806  

1900  


Tao 

66.6 


59.2 
70.0 


68.3-7a7 
5a3 


67.6 
7L3 
76.4 


*98.6 

77.9-93.4 

49.50 

44.30 
60.73 
45.26 


63.1 
64.8 
63.8 
69.0 
85.4 

75.6 
58.3 
60.7 


OflBeial  avenure  prices 
hi  New  South  wales. 
Official  average  whole- 
sale prices  at  Mel- 
bourne market. 
Do. 
Do. 

OfBdal  average  whole- 
sale prioes  at  Sydney 
maixet. 


OfDolal  prioes  in  Bo- 


Offidal  average  prices 
in  Austria. 
Do. 
Do. 


OiBdal  range  of  prices 
at  the  exchange  hi 
Budapest. 
Official  averue  prices 
at  the  exchange  in 
Budapest. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  avenge  market 

prices  at  Cape. 
Range  of  farmers'  sale 

price  at  Cape. 

Ontario  No.  2,  price  at 
Toronto.  Ontario. 
Do. 
Do. 

No.  3  Canada  Western, 
price  at  Winnipeg. 

Official  average  prioes. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Average  official  prices. 
Do. 
Do. 


France— Con. 

1906  

1910  

1911  

1913  

Oermany: 

1803  

1897  

1900  

1904  

1907  

1912  

New  Z  e  a  - 
land: 
1891  

1895  

1899  

1901  

1900  

1912  

R  u  s  s  i  a  I 
European: 
1904.  

1906  

1906  

1910  

1913  

Russia, 
Asiatic: 
1906  

1910  

1911  

United 
Kingdom: 

iSow  

1898  

1900  

1906  

1910  

1918  

United 
States: 
1869  

1879  

1889  

1899  

1900  

1913  


73.6 
76.0 
82.3 
83.6 

77.4 

60.6 
60.1 
67.6 

74.5 
85.3 


64.3-75.9 


70.1-  87.6 
63.  (V-  7a  1 
63.6-  81.8 
03.4-106.1 
81.»-110.8 


89L7 

46.8 
145.9 

47.8 
146.3 

46.0 
158.9 

65.7 


80.1 


42.4 
66.4 


83.7 

«4.0 

73.8 
71.1 
67.4 
79.6 


70.8 

68.9 
41.6 
40.8 
65.3 
63.7 


Average  official  prioes. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Official  avenge  prioes 
at  Danslg. 
Do. 
Do. 

Official  average  prices 
at  Breslau. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  av 
ofi 
ton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


OiBdal  avenge  prices 
at  Odessa. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


OiBdal  avenge  pricea 
in  Siberia. 
Do. 
Do. 


Avenoe  pricea  in  Eng« 
land  an " 


land  Wales. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ten  prlo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Official  averace  prices  for  the  60  governments  of  European  Runia. 
•  Reduoed  on  the  basis  of  8  bushds  to  a  muid  and  300  pounds  to  a  moid  of  main;  IM 
off  oats;  and  160  pounds  to  a  muid  of  barley. 
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Table  28. — Prices  of  com,  oaU,  barley,  and  hay  in  specified  countries — Continued. 

[As  flair  as  available,  prices  are  quoted  here  for  each  country  and  year  mentioned  in  Table  27,  which  shows 
average  yields  per  acre  and  per  capita.] 

HAY. 


Country  and 
year. 


Price  per 
short  ion. 


Description. 


Country  and 
year. 


Price  per 
short  ton. 


Description. 


Australia: 
1898  

1906  

1910  

1912  

British 
South 
Africa: 

1909  

Canada: 

1891  

1901  

1908  

1913  

France: 

1890  

1896  

1900  

1906  

1910  

1911  

New  Z  e  a  - 
land: 

1891  

1896  

1899  

1901  

1909  

1912  


114.81 
>  15.64 


U6.84 
«27.48 


M.  60-19. 47 


9.12 

10.73 
13.93 
14.04 

10.70 
'  8. 84 
n2.03-  9.91 
nO.47-  8.63 
n2.65-ll.67 
14.09-14.53 


13.04-15.21 


10.86-19.65 
10.86-21.73 
13.04-19.56 
8.69-21.73 
»7.3»-22.81 


Ofildal  aveniee  prices 
in  New  South  Wales. 
OfBdal  average  prices 
at  Sydney. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ranee  of  farmers'  sale 
price  at  Cape. 

No.  1.  price  at  Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Average  official  prices. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Official  average  range 
of  prices  at  Welling- 
ton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Russia, 
European: 
1906  , 

1910  

1912  

Russia, 
Asiatic: 
1906  

1910  

1911  

United 
Kingdom: 
1905  

1910  

1913  

United 
States: 
1869  

1879  

1889  

1899  

1909  

1913  


$8.56 


8.84 
9.13 


8.99 


7.70 
8.84 


16.75 


18. 14 
18.47 


10.18 

0.82 
7.04 
7.27 
10.62 
12.43 


Official  average  prices 
for  50  governments 
of  European  Russia. 

Do. 

Do. 


Official  average  prices 
in  Siberia. 
Do. 
Do. 


Average  prices  of 
meadow  hay  in  Great 
Britain  (first 
grade). 

Do. 

Do. 


Average 
Dec.  1. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


fum  price 


1  Oat  and  wheat  hay. 

s  Natural  meadows  and  grasses. 

« Oat  hay. 

Table  29. —  Yearly  marketings  of  live  stocl. 
[Combined  receipts  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St  Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul.] 


Year. 


Number. 


Cattle.  Calves.! 


HO0L 


Sheep. 


Index  (100— yeariy  average, 
1901-1910). 


Cattle.  Calves.!  Hogs.  Sheep. 


1900. 
D901 
1902. 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


7,179,344 
7,708,839 
8,376,408 
8,878, 789 
8,690,699 
0,202,083 
9,373, 825 
9,690,710 
8,827,360 
9, 189,312 
9,116,687 
8,629,109 
8,061,494 
7, 904.. '■.52 
-  I  39 

n 


»3a 
S354 
61 
66< 
6i: 
73< 
79( 
83' 
86' 


97i  , 

90!' 

7*> 

66^ 

72« 


18, 
20, 
17, 
16, 
17, 
18, 
19, 
19, 
22, 
18, 
14, 
19, 
19,7 

19,  ' 

18, 

21, 


7 
H 

17 
>0 
87 
0 
)2 
17 
)1 
\l 
12 
,17 
•1.NZ5 

)1 

)6 


?; 

0, 

I 

10, 
0, 

iS; 

12, 
13, 

13,7 
14,' 

n; 


i6 
>9 
K) 
)2 
12 
>9 
{7 

r7 

10 
)5 

r5 

:i.  \)2 
i:^.'tiO 
AM) 
)l 
16 


80.7 
86.7 
94.2 
99.8 
97.7 
103.4 
106.4 
107.8 
99.2 
108.3 
102.6 
97.0 
00.6 
88.9 
80.7 
89.5 


»43.4 
»51.0 
73.9 
78.6 
73.2 
104.3 
113.7 
119.2 
122.0 
124.0 
140.1 
139.2 
129.8 
106.7 
04.8 
103.7 


99.6 
109.1 
92.7 
90.0 
95.3 
101.8 
103.1 
104.8 
122.6 
101.0 
79.6 
106.8 
106.0 
106.8 
98.0 
112.8 


70.6 
78.0 
91.7 
96.8 
96.0 
106.7 
106.6 
08.5 
08.3 
102.8 
123.6 
135.2 
137.3 
140.3 
132.7 
111.6 


1  Receipts  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  City.  No  returns  for  Omaha  and 
St.  Louis, 
s  No  data  for  Sioux  City. 
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Table  30. — Number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  ewine  slaughtered  at  principal  places. 


CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  LAMBS. 


Cattle,  except  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Total. 

Slaughtered 
(Chicago, 

Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis, 

and  Omaha). 

rv©C6ipt8 

(Boston, 
New  York, 

ir^DJIiKlcl- 

tthia,  and 
i>aitimore^ . 

Total. 

Slau^tered 
(Chicago, 

Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis, 

and  Omaha). 

K6Ceipt§ 

(Boston, 
New  York, 

PKf 

phia,  and 
Baltimore). 

2, 267, 529 

1,256,000 

1,011,529 

4,348,697 

778,000 

3,570,697 

2, 409, 956 

1,449,000 

960, 956 

4,272, 40^ 

988,000 

3, 284, 409 

2,614,168 

1,615,0(»0 

899,168 

4,304,064 

979,000 

3,325,004 

2, 853,095 

2,048,000 

805,095 

4,605, 327 

1,173,000 

3,432,327 

3, 404, 976 

2,362,000 

1,042,976 

4,727,809 

1,275,000 

3,452,809 

3,901, 921 

2, 688,000 

1,213,921 

4,781,647 

1,476,000 

3,305,647 

4,663,139 

3.373,000 

1,280, 139 

4,890,327 

1,622,000 

3,274,327 

4,545,597 

3,356,000 

1,189,597 

5, 253,965 

1,879,000 

3,374,905 

6,102,620 

3,911,000 

1,191,620 

5,505,582 

2,112,000 

3,393,582 

6,042,689 

4,104,000 

938,689 

6,607, 642 

3,278,000 

3,329,642 

6,038,12ti 

3,959,000 

1,079,126 

7,643,883 

3,565,000 

4,078,883 

4,609,337 

3, 590, 000 

1,019,337 

8, 259,586 

3,995,000 

4,264,586 

4, 709, 453 

3,627,000 

1,082,453 

7,910,361 

4,299,000 

3,611,361 

4,774,495 

3,711,000 

1,063,495 

7,795,623 

4,654,000 

3,141,623 

4,592,913 

3,553,000 

1,039,913 

7,635,128 

4,647,000 

2, 988, 128 

5,211,922 

3,786,000 

1,425,922 

7,964,686 

5,019,0f>0 

2,94.5,680 

5, 152, 269 

4,053,000 

1,099,269 

7,81*0,878 

4,798,WX) 

3,092,878 

6,576,310 

4, 491,000 

1,085,310 

8, 775,980 

5,276,000 

3,499,980 

6,613,396 

4,619,000 

994,396 

9,274,758 

5,832,000 

3,442,758 

6,784,996 

4,833,000 

951,996 

9,141,356 

5,827,000 

3,314,356 

1904  

6,597,105 

4,553,000 

1,044,105 

8,593,102 

5, 465,000 

3,128,102 

5,956,171 

4,826,000 

1,130,171 

8,304,698 

5,879,000 

2,425,698 

1906  

6,126,903 

4,993,000 

1,133,903 

8,723,175 

6,117,000 

2,606,175 

6,043,406 

4,811,000 

1,232,406 

8,657, 431 

5,701,000 

2,956,431 

1908  

6,483,832 

4,404,000 

1,079,832 

9,iaS,349 

5,824,000 

3,364,349 

6, 721,380 

4,Wi4,00O 

l,a'>7,.3,'<0 

9,924,147 

6,578,000 

3,346,147 

6,720,600 

4, 730,000 

990,fJ00 

10,aH4,706 

6,911,000 

3,173,706 

1911  

6,523,000 

4,549,000 

974,000 

11,539,000 

8,295,000 

3,244,000 

5,633,079 

4,292,000 

1,341,079 

15,481,720 

9,a>5,000 

6,426,720 

1913  

5,016,670 

3,990,000 

1,026,570 

12, 282,177 

8,592,000 

3,690,177 

1914  

4,916,003 

3,700,000 

1,215,003 

10, 433, 254 

8, 242,000 

2,191,254 

SWINE. 


Year  begin- 
ning 
March  1— 

Total. 

Western 
packed. 

Eastern 
packed  and 
receipts. 

Year  begin- 
ning 
March  1- 

Total. 

Western 
packed. 

Eastern 
packed  and 
receipts. 

1872  

f.,  015. 314 
t.o2->,  116 
(  s  7(■rt^  670 
(•.,142,478 
7.m,  174 
1     -  566 
1(  792 
1]  509 

11.  J 1.:,  364 
10, 5o  1.440 

J*.  312. 900 

100 

1(»,-)H',  108 
ll,2r);-!.,567 
12.0S.i.012 
11.5.U707 
1C.79N.974 
IS  51/;  .  303 
17.713,134 
14.457, 614 

12,  :m,  630 
11,»)05,006 

1804  

21,G11>,646 
20,  1  Ml.  635 
2S      '  )78 
2e  260 
2(  305 
2{  r26 
2f  )48 
8(  152 
21  m 
2i  S86 
2(  r30 
31  >21 
8(  r48 
34  r67 
31  M8 
2S  m 
2t  157 
3C  r27 

31  )62 

32  »2 
34,-li.'307 

16.003,346 
U.  OH).  636 

le  >  m 
2(  m 

2£  506 

22  m 

25  574 

21  576 
2t  571 
2S  586 

22  123 
2t  m 
21  555 
27  m 
2£  535 
24  206 
21  566 
2i  108 
21  i34 
27  >61 
27  .N  .  162 

6,616,000 
6,470,000 
6,741,000 
6,033,000 
6,142,000 
6,070,006 
6,370,374 
4,084,776 
4,641,230 
6,241,800 
6,773,316 
6,607,861 
6,548, 103 
6,419,770 
6,200,913 
6,760,742 
4,756,191 
6, 166,220 
6, 129,228 
6,096.991 
6,858,235 

1805  

1806  

1807  

1808  

1800  

1878  

1000  

1001  

1002  

1008  

1004  

1006  

1006  

1007  

1886  

1008  

1000  

1888  

1889  

18,906,303 
23,066,134 
20,013,614 
18, 106,630 
16,789,006 

6,361,000 
6,263,000 
6,466,000 
6,806,000 
6,184,000 

1011  

1890  

1012  

1891  

1913  

1014  

1893  
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Plate  I. 


FiQ.  2.— Spring  on  Ashley  National  Forest,  Utah. 

Water  development  la  a  very  great  necessity  on  many  western  ranges.  Before  being  cleaned 
out  and  improved  this  spring  was  a  mere  mudliole  and  of  little  value,  but  it  now  waters  a 
large  number  of  stock  and  enables  them  to  graze  the  adjacent  range. 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT. 


In  the  winter  of  1913-14  a  committee  of  well-known  Investigators,  familiar 
with  agricultural  conditions,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consider  the  economics  of  the  meat  situation.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  chairman;  Dr. 
H.  J.  Waters,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CJoUege;  Prof.  C.  F. 
Curtiss,  Dean  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and 
director  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  H.  W.  Mumford,  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Dr. 
T.  'N.  Carver,  director  of  the  Rural  Organization  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

No  formal  report  was  prepared  by  this  committee,  bat,  at  the  suggestion  of 
tJie  committee,  independent  Inquiries  dealing  with  several  phases  of  the  meat 
situation  were  undertaken  by  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  have  been  crystallized  by  the  depart- 
ment in  a  series  of  five  reports,  under  the  general  title  of  the  "  Meat  Situation 
in  the  United  States,'*  each  report  complete  within  Itself  and  bearing  a  separate 
number  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 
Part  L  Statistics  of  Live  Stock,  Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  Prices,  and 

International  Trade  for  Many  Countries.   By  George  K.  Holmes,  Bureau  of 

Crop  Estimates.    (Report  No.  109.) 
Part  II.  Live  Stock  Production  in  the  Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States.  By 

Will  C.  Barnes  and  James  T.  Jardlne,  Branch  of  Grazing,  Forest  Service. 

(Report  No.  110.) 

Part  IIL  Methods  and  Cost  of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  In  the  Com  Belt  States. 
By  J.  S.  Cotton  and  Morton  O.  Cooper,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  and  W.  F. 
Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
(Report  No.  111.) 

Part  IV.  Utilization  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feed  StuAB.  By 
W.  F.  Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    (Report  No.  112.) 

Part  V.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  Live  Stock  and  Meats.   By  I^uis  D. 
Hall,  F.  M.  Simpson,  and  S.  W.  Doty,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion.   (Report  No.  113.) 
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UVE  STOCK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  ELEVEN  PAR 
WESTERN  RANGE  STATES. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Summing  up  the  meat  production  questions  in  the  11  far  western  range 
States,  it  is  apparent  that — 

(1)  The  long  downward  curve  in  numl>ers  of  live  stock  has  probably  reached 
the  bottom,  and  should  slowly  rise. 

(2)  The  future  cost  of  producing  meats  on  the  western  ranges  will  certainly 
not  be  less  and  in  most  sections  will  probably  increase. 

(3)  Better  stock,  better  methods,  better  care,  and  possible  reductions  of 
losses  due  to  starvation,  predatory  animals,  poisonous  plants,  etc.,  will  doubtless 
tend  to  stimulate  the  rise  in  numbers  and  somewhat  check  the  rise  in  pro- 
duction costs. 

A  widespread  campaign  of  education  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment working  in  cooperation  among  the  stockmen  and  farmers  should  aid 
materially  in  increasing  the  output  of  meats  and  in  minimizing  the  cost  of 
production. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  the  territory  included  within 
the  following  11  States  was  assigned  to  the  Forest  Service  for  study: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

To  supplement  personal  information  collected  during  the  field 
season  by  the  two  investigators,  schedules  were  secured  from  repre- 
sentative stockmen  selected  by  the  160  supervisors  of  Naticmal  For- 
ests in  these  States  to  present  data  on  range  conditions  and  range 
live  stock  production  on  and  adjoining  the  National  Forests.  An 
additional  set  of  schedules  was  received  through  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  from  county  correspondents  of  that  bureau.  FuU  and 
complete  reports  and  estimates  were  also  secured  from  Forest  officers 
in  close  touch  with  the  stock  industry.  The  investigations  were  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  of  1914.  The  data  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented therefore  apply  primarily  to  conditions  in  1914  as  compared 
with  conditions  prior  to  1914. 

In  order  to  minimize  generalizations  and  determine  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  comparative  influence  of  important  factors  which  have 
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been  responsible  for  the  changes  in  production,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
the  possible  future  changes  in  production  and  the  feasible  means  of 
increasing  production  in  future,  the  individual  reports  were  secured 
approximately  by  county  units.  These  were  studied  individually 
and  in  groups  by  larger  units  within  a  State  similar  in  conditions 
affecting  live  stock  production.  Conclusions  and  estimates  were 
then  made  by  States  and  finally  assembled  into  conclusions  for  the 
territory  (11  States)  assigned  to  the  Forest  Service. 
The  data  are  presented  in  three  sections : 

(1)  Live  stock  production  on  western  ranges,  including  changes 
in  production  since  1910,  the  main  factors  responsible  for  these 
changes,  and  the  possibilities  for  increase  in  production. 

(2)  Cost  of  production  at  present  under  western  range  conditions. 

(3)  Brief  discussion  of  conditions  in  each  State  included  in  the 
investigations. 

LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCTION  ON  WESTERN  RANGES. 

CHANGES  IN  NUMBER  OP  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  SIN.CB  191t. 

Table  1  shows  the  estimated  percentage  changes  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  on  the  ranges  of  the  States  studied  since  1910,  and 
the  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  actual  number,  as  computed 
from  the  estimated  percentage  changes  and  the  1910  census  figures  on 
actual  number  of  stock.* 


Table  1. — Changes  in  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  toestem  ranges,  1910  to 

1914f  inclusive. 


state. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent. 

Number.* 

Per  cent. 

Number.* 

Per  cent. 

Number.* 

Per  cent. 

Number.* 

0 
10 

47.760 
161,000 

10 

122,700 

15 

362,550 

2 

10 

142,600 

Idaho  

10 
26 
10 
10 
10 
7.5 
16 
20 

30,866 
225,100 
43,300 
m,(JO0 
.55,200 
25,200 
34.560 
146,800 

11.8 
40 

355,296 
2,152,400 

20 

231,000 

New  Mexico 

10 
15 
14 

334,700 
404,8.<» 
255,780 

Utah  

4 

19,040 

22 

1,187,340 

Total.. 

19,660 

878,780 
850,120 

515,340 

5,052,918 
4,637,578 

8.6 

16 

I  Agricultural  Outlook,  Feb.  7, 1914,  Farmws'  Bulletin  575. 

>  Census  1910,  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  taken  as  a  basis  ol  computation;  total  sheep  used. 
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Considering  four  sheep  the  equivalent  of  one  cow,  the  1910  figures 
and  the  estimated  decrease  since  1910  may  be  reduced,  for  compara- 


tive purposes  later,  to  cow  units,  as  follows : 

Total  cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  1910   7, 925, 000 

Total  sheep  1910  (28,363,000)  cow  units  ,   7, 090, 750 

Total  cow  units,  1910   15, 015,  750 

Net  decrease  in  cattle  since  1910   859, 120 

Net  decrease  in  sheep  since  1910  (4,537,576),  cow  units   1,134,394 

Total  decrease  since  1910,  cow  units   1, 993, 514 


This  means  a  net  decrease  of  approximately  13  per  cent  in  the 
total  meat  animals  (cattle  and  slieep)  produced  on  the  ranges  in  the 
11  far  western  States  in  1914  as  compared  with  1910.  The  geo- 
graphic changes  are  best  shown  on  the  accompanying  maps  (cattle, 
facing  p.  8 ;  sheep,  facing  p.  12)  and  in  the  digest,  by  States,  of  sched- 
ules received  from  stockmen  and  county  correspondents  (pp.  50-98). 

CAUSES  OP  THE  CHANGES. 

The  factors  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  the  net  decrease 
of  13  per  cent  are  many.  Those  tending  to  decrease  production  are : 
(1)  Entry  and  settlement  of  range  lands;  (2)  high  prices  of  live 
stock,  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  future  conditions;  (3)  diffi- 
culty of  getting  long-time  loans  for  the  purchase  of  breeding  stock 
and  comparative  ease  of  securing  money  for  the  purchase  of  feeders ; 
(4)  increase  in  price  of  land  and  increase  in  price  of  dairy  products, 
operating  together  to  bring  about  a  slight  change  from  beef  pro- 
duction to  dairying;  (5)  improvement  in  grade  and  weight  of  ani- 
mals, somewhat  at  the  expense  of  numbers;  (6)  drought  and  severe 
winters;  (7)  range  deterioration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  high  price  of  meat,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  of  other  farm  products  and  the  general  development  of 
farms,  with  resulting  increase  in  hay  production,  have  tended  toward 
increased  production  of  live  stock,  especially  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  period  of  years  from  1910  to  1914. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  entry  and  settlement  of  lands  previously  used  as  range  has 
undoubtedly  had  the  most  direct  and  by  far  the  greatest  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  net  reduction  in  the  number  of  live  stock 
produced  on  the  ranges  of  the  far  western  States  during  the  period 
from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  mathemati- 
cally exact  statement  of  the  decrease  due  to  this  factor,  but  in  the 
computations  which  follow  the  effect  of  settlement  is  viewed  from 
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several  angles,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  net 
results  is  obtained. 

Table  2  shows  the  public  lands  entered  in  each  of  the  11  States 
under  consideration,  together  with  the  total,  from  1909  to  July  1, 
1914,  as  given  in  the  1914  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Table  2. — Public  lands  entered  each  year  ended  June  30,  from  1909  to  1914, 

inclusive. 


[Acres.] 


state. 

1909 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1913 

1914 

Total. 

Cal  

Colo  

Mont  

Nev  

N.Mex.... 

Utah  

Wash  

Wyo  

Total.... 

468, 160. 64 
1,290,574.46 
1,983.078.58 
1,383,443.88 
2,460,905.55 
78, 190.07 
2,542,799.18 
1,091,530.56 
619,802.07 
608,546.35 
897,479.96 

641,793.23 
1,214,?48.36 
3,994,757.50 
l,768,0ia  34 
6,616,734.69 

261,125.24 
1,924,145.46 
1,050,723.63 

677,469.86 

360,789.20 
1,377,063.74 

486,066.86 
1,064,644.89 
2,272,068.99 
1, 191,012.91 
4,650,232.48 
312,510.88 
1,377,563.07 
742,049.86 
693, 77a  08 
481,459.19 
1, 167,042.50 

669,292.97 
872,301.68 

1,354,326.06 
860, 84a  25 

3,687,420.90 
261,188.07 

1,050,399.79 
745.869.45 
549,883.11 
382,565.57 
503,090.10 

770, 44a  69 
937, 28a  43 
1, 468, 107. 84 
1,030,312.55 
4,717,117.61 
173,799.66 
2,324,250.89 
561,8iai4 
262.863. 44 
357,323.51 
656,255.75 

765,962.11 
878,874. 21 

1,433,305.88 
947,553.93 

5,386,954.28 
194.30&33 

1,870, 138.66 
839,990.89 
189,781.34 
294,930.73 
927,007.95 

3,701,725.40 
6,257,979.03 

12,495,644.84 
7, 181, 173. 8« 

27,528,365.41 
1,281,122.25 

11,089,297.05 
5,031,974.43 
2,893,559.90 
2,685,614.55 
5, 526, 94a  00 

13,424,516.30 

19,886,051.15 

14,447,421.71 

10,937,177.94 

13,248,521.31 

13,728,808.81 

85,673,396.72 

These  85,673,396.7  acres,  taken  from  the  open  ranges  of  the  11 
western  States  since  1909,  undoubtedly  represent  areas  with  an 
average  carrying  capacity  considerably  above  that  of  the  remaining 
lands.  Assuming  that  the  carrying  capacity  figures  deduced  from- 
the  schedules  received  in  connection  with  this  investigation  are 
fairly  reliable  estimates  of  the  acreage  necessary  to  support  one  cow, 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  lands  entered  since  1909  would  be  as 
shown  in  Table  3. 


Tabijb  3. — Carrying  capacity  of  public  lands  entered  from  1909  to  July  1,  1914. 


state. 

Land  entered 
1909-1914. 

Area 
necessary 

for 
one  oow. 

Carrying 
capacftj 
oilana 
entered. 

Acres. 

3,701,725.40 

6  ,  '  7  79.03 
12         44. 84 

7  :  73.86 
27,:V>.:.R5.41 

1,281, 122.25 
ll,aS9,297.05 
5,031,974.48 
2,893,559.90 
2,6^i5,614.56 
5, 526, 94a  00 

Acres. 

35 
120 
120 

18 

15 
ISO 
125 
120 
120 

20 
120 

Number 

cows. 
105,763 
212,808 
624,782 
398,954 

1,835,224 
427,040 
443,572 
251,508 
144,678 
184,280 
276,347 

California  

85,673,806.72 

4,855,186 

1  Sligbtly  lower  than  average  for  remaining  lands,  owing  to  lands  entered  being  better  range  than  the 
average  or  the  remaining  lands. 


The  deductions  foUowing  Table  1  (p.  6)  show  the  total  cattle 
and  sheep  in  1910  to  be  the  equivalent  of  15,015,750  cow  units.  The 
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estimated  carrying  capacity,  then  (4,855,136  cows),  of  the  lands 
entered  since  1909  is  equivalent  to  approximately  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  live  stock  on  the  ranges  in  these  same  States  in  1910.  This  is 
believed  to  be  about  right,  but  it  remains  now  to  decide  to  what  extent 
the  lands  entered  are  still  producing  live  stock. 

The  reports  and  schedules  received  in  connection  with  this  inves- 
tigation indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  new  settlers  (probably  70 
per  cent)  are  not  raising  any  live  stock  over  and  above  their  neces- 
sary work  and  milch  animals,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  when 
they  file  on  the  land  the  majority  of  them  have  no  credit  and  barely 
enough  money  for  necessary  equipment  and  improvements.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  settlers  are  raising  more  than  the  necessary  work 
and  milch  animals  the  number  of  animals  produced  on  the  entered 
lands  probably  exceeds  the  number  supported  by  these  lands  prior  to 
settlement.  Assuming  the  proportion  of  such  settlers  to  be  30  per 
cent,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  maximum,  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  area  entered  since  1909  is  still  equivalent  to  approximately  22  per 
cent  of  the  total  live  stock  on  the  ranges  in  question  in  1910. 

No  figures  or  estimates  are  available  to  show  what  proportion  of 
the  lands  entered  have  actually  been  placed  under  cultivation,  but 
without  doubt  a  considerable  acreage  is  still  in  native  pasture  on 
those  holdings  which  are  not  raising  more  than  milch  and  work 
animals.  In  such  cases  the  available  pasture  not  used  by  milch  cows 
and  work  horses  usually  is  rented  to  stockmen  and,  consequently,  is 
still  used  in  connection  with  range  live  stock.  If  the  acreage  so  used 
is  placed  at  20  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  range  lands  entered, 
it  means  a  further  reduction  of  the  decrease  in  range  live  stock,  due 
to  settlement,  from  22  per  cent,  as  just  given,  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  range  live  stock  in  1910.  In  other  words,  one-half  of  the 
85,673,396.7  acres  of  public  lands  entered  from  1909  to  July,  1914, 
inclusive,  is  still  used  in  some  form  or  other  for  the  production  of 
live  stock  other  than  milch  and  work  animals.  According  to  this 
method  of  computation,  the  estimated  net  reduction  in  live  stock  on 
the  ranges  in  the  far  western  States  since  1910  due  to  settlement  is 
16  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  great  number  of  schedules  from  stockmen  and 
coimty  correspondents  an  estimate  was  given  of  the  decrease  in  total 
live  stock  which  has  resulted  from  settlement.  These  estimates  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  averaged  by  States,  and  a  final  estimate 
has  been  adopted  for  this  factor  in  each  State.  Table  4  gives  these 
estimates  by  States,  the  corresponding  computed  increase  or  decrease 
in  cat^e  or  sheep,  the  total  increase,  the  total  decrease,  and  the  net 
decrease. 
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Table  4. — Estimate  of  decrease  or  increase  in  live  stock  due  to  settlement,  based 
upon  schedules  returned  from  stockmen  and  county  correspondents  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 


state. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

IncTAase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Ariiona  

4.2 

5 

6 
10 
30 

3 

6 

9 

3 

33,432 
80,500 
58,980 
36,800 
259,800 
12,990 
51,550 
49,680 
10,060 

5 
10 
10 

12.9 
38 

0 
12 
11 

8 

61,450 
341,700 
142,600 
388,419 
2,044,780 

California  i  

Idaho  

Montana  

Nevada   J  

New  Mexico  

401,640 
396,890 
146,160 

fc:::::::;::;::: 

Washington  

6 

12,960 

3 

14,280 

0 

14 

755,580 

Total  

12,960 

593,812 
580,852 

14,280 

4,453,219 
4,437,939 

Net  



Transforming  the  4,437,939  sheep  to  a  cattle  equivalent,  on  the 
basis  of  one  cow  to  four  sheep,  gives  a  total  decrease  of  1,690,337 
cow  units  due  to  settlement.  The  total  cow  units  in  1910,  as  given 
following  Table  1,  amounted  to  15,015,750.  The  reduction  of  1,690,- 
337  cow  units,  due  to  settlement,  as  deduced  from  the  individual 
estimates  of  Table  4,  therefore,  represents  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 11  j  per  cent  in  live  stock,  for  the  States  under  study. 

The  question  relative  to  decrease  in  live  stock  due  to  settlement  was 
so  worded  as  to  result  in  estimates  based  on  total  live  stock  rather 
than  purely  range  stock.  For  this  reason  the  llj  per  cent  of  esti- 
mated decrease  may  be  considered  slightly  low,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  milch  cows.  Further, 
thousands  of  acres  of  railroad  lands,  not  properly  considered  in 
this  computation  and  certainly  not  in  the  estimate  of  lands  entered 
from  1909  to  1914,  have  passed  to  private  ownership  and  have  been 
transformed  into  grain  fields. 

Since  the  figures  deduced  by  the  two  methods  to  represent  decrease 
in  live  stock  due  to  settlement  (16  per  cent  in  one  case  and  11 J  per 
cent  in  the  other)  are  so  near  together,  and,  further,  since  the  Hi 
per  cent  should  be  slightly  increased  in  order  to  eliminate  the  in- 
crease in  milch  cows  and  represent  range  live  stock  other  than  milch 
cows,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  number  of  live  stock  on  the 
ranges  in  the  11  far  western  States  has  been  reduced  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  by  the  entry  and  settlement  of  public  lands  in 
these  States  since  1909.  The  explanation  of  the  excess  of  this  de- 
crease over  the  total  estimated  decrease  from  all  causes  since  1910, 
as  shown  by  Table  1,  is  given  in  the  discussions  of  other  factors  fol- 

wing. 
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HIGH  PRICES  OF  MEAT  AND  UNCERTAINTY  AS  TO  FUTURE. 

Without  doubt  this  factor  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
decrease  in  sheep  up  to  and  including  1913.  Many  men  who  had 
gone  through  several  cycles  of  high  and  low  prices  for  sheep  and 
wool  saw  an  opportunity  to  sell  out  at  a  good  profit  in  1912  and  1913. 
They  did  not  want  to  risk  losing  this  possible  profit  and  the  profit 
accumulated  during  several  years  in  the  sheep  business  through  de- 
crease in  price  of  wool  and  mutton  which  they  thought  might 
follow.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  sales  merely  resulted  in 
transfer  of  ownership  and  range  rights,  the  sheep  remaining  on  the 
range,  a  great  many  were  placed  on  the  market  as  mutton  or  feeders, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  this  investigation  (1914),  had  not  been  re- 
placed. No  measure  in  figures  can  be  given  for  the  decrease 
occasioned  by  this  factoi:. 

DIFFICULTY  OP  SECURING  MONEY  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

The  credit  factor  has  undoubtedly  been  influential  in  at  least  re- 
tarding the  rate  of  restocking  and  building  up  the  breeding  herds 
following  overselling  when  prices  of  cattle  began  to  soar.  Except 
intermittently  for  short  periods,  there  has  been  little  diflSculty  in 
securing  money  for  the  few  months  during  which  it  is  needed  in  the 
feeding  business,  but  this  short-term  money  is  useless  in  the  building 
up  of  breeding  herds.  It  takes  approximately  three  years  to  produce 
a  marketable  two-year-old  steer,  and  the  first  crop  of  two-year-olds 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  a  forced  payment  of  a  loan  on  breeding 
cattle  in  three  years.  Five  years  will  provide  for  the  sale  of  thrm 
crops,  and  is  about  the  minimum  time  a  loan  on  breeding  stock  is  of 
value.  The  difficulty  of  borrowing  on  a  five-year  loan  and  the  com- 
parative ease  of  securing  the  short-time  money  for  feeders  has  re- 
sulted in  retarding  the  development  of  breeding  herds,  and  has  in- 
creased the  drain  on  "  she  stock  "  to  make  up  the  number  of  feeders 
needed. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  LAND  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Increase  in  price  of  land  in  some  localities  has  made  it  difficult  to 
produce  beef  at  a  profit,  and  as  a  consequence  the  rancher  or  farmer 
so  situated  has  taken  advantage  of  the  high  prices  of  dairy  products 
and  gone  into  dairying.  It  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  effect  of 
this  factor,  however,  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
stock,  including  milch  cows,  rather  than  an  appreciable  decrease  in 
beef  production.  Throughout  the  States  in  question  the  number  of 
"dual  purpose"  cows  used  in  dairying  will  probably  about  offset 
cases  where  beef  cattle  have  been  sold  and  dairy  breeds  purchased. 
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IMPBOVEMENT  IN  GRADE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  ANIMALS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  NUICBEBS. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  individual  animal  and  marked  increase 
in  cost  of  production  has  resulted  in  more  attention  being  given  to 
the  profit  on  the  individual  animal.  The  result  has  been  that  more 
range  and  more  forage  are  reserved  per  animal  than  was  the  case 
five  years  ago,  and  this  necessitates  a  slight  sacrifice  in  numbers. 
Stockmen  will  not  take  the  risk  of  heavy  winter  losses  due  to  short- 
age of  range,  and  on  the  majority  of  the  summer  ranges  overstocking 
is  prevented  by  National  Forest  regulations. 

DROUGHT  AND  SEVERE  WINTERS. 

In  Wyoming  severe  winters,  notably  the  winter  of  1910-11,  neces- 
sitated the  marketing  of  much  live  stock,  especially  sheep,  to  prevent 
loss  through  starvation,  and  uncertainty  as  to  business  conditions 
delayed  restocking  to  the  former  capacity.  In  California  the  pro- 
longed drought  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913  resulted  in  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  range  stock,  and  part  of  the  range  in  the  southern  coast  sec- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  this  investigation  (1914)  had  not  been  fully 
restocked.  These  are  the  most  marked  cases  of  reduction  due  to 
drought,  but  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  been  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  this  factor,  and  Colorado  also  has  suffered  from  hard 
winters  and  minor  droughts. 

RANGE  DETERIORATION. 

The  schedules  from  stockmen  and  county  correspondents  indicate 
that  the  ranges  as  a  whole  have  perhaps  deteriorated  slightly  in  the 
last  10  years.  Unregulated  range  on  the  public  domain  in  some 
places  is  considered  to  be  60  per  cent  lower  in  carrying  capacity;  in 
others  no  change  has  taken  place.  Where  no  change  is  reported, 
however,  the  ranges  were  badly  overgrazed  prior  to  10  years  ago. 
For  example,  throughout  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
there  has  been  but  little  change  during  the  last  10  years,  but  the 
damage  to  these  ranges  was  done  largely  prior  to  that  time.  To 
offset  in  a  large  part  the  deterioration  of  unregulated  range,  the 
range  within  National  Forests  has  improved.  Considering  the  area 
as  a  whole  for  the  years  1910  to  1914,  it  is  doubtful  if  range  deteriora- 
tion has  resulted  in  an  appreciable  decrease  in  live  stock  production. 
Summer  ranges  as  a  whole  have  improved,  and  what  deterioration 
has  taken  place  in  winter  ranges  has  been  more  than  compensated  by 
increase  in  feeding  where  necessary.  High  prices  have  helped  to 
maintain  the  balance,  for  the  reason  that  animals  have  been  too 
valuable  to  risk  losing  them  by  starvation,  and  valuable  enough  to 
justify  the  expense  of  feeding.  Range  deterioration  since  1910,  then, 
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may  be  considered  negligible  as  a  factor  in  the  decreased  production 
of  live  stock  during  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  high  prices  and  general  farm  development 
have  stimulated  winter  feeding,  which  has  ofiPset  in  part  the  loss  to 
range  use  of  the  large  acreage  of  land  transformed  into  dry  land 
grain  farms.  It  is  believed  that  increased  winter  feeding,  coupled 
with  increased  fall  and  winter  pasturing  on  alfalfa  fields  and  other 
cultivated  crops,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  account  for  the  3  per 
cent  difference  between  the  16  per  cent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
animals  produced,  as  estimated  from  the  extent  of  entry  and  settle- 
ment, and  the  13  per  cent  decrease  in  live  stock  on  the  far  western 
ruiiges  since  1910,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  given  on  page  7. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  then  be  said  that  the  estimated  13  per 
cent  decrease  in  live  stock  on  far  western  ranges  in  1914,  as  compared 
with  1 910,  can  be  attributed  almost  wholly  to  entry  and  settlement  of 
public  lands,  which  has  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  ranges  for- 
merly used  as  breeding  grounds  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

With  a  minor  number  of  local  exceptions,  the  schedules  show 
optimism,  relative  to  future  production  of  live  stock  in  the  States 
under  consideration.  They  have  been  studied  by  counties  and  by 
States,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  in  figures  the  estimated 
probable  increase  during  the  next  10  years.  Table  5  gives  these  final 
estimates  in  percentages  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  gives  also  the 
computed  probable  number  of  each  class  of  stock. 


Tabus  5. — Estimated  probable  increase  in  live  stock  during  the  newt  10  years, 
1915  to  1924,  inclusive,  in  the  11  far  loestem  States, 


state. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

16 
8 
20 
20 
45 
25 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 

112,236 
115,920 
200,562 
64,240 
283,878 
97,425 
206,975 
01,560 
77,950 
36,288 
146,800 

10 
7 
15 
10 
10 

134, 97Q 
143,811 
285,290 
265,570 
822,860 

California  

10 
5 
6 

15 
2 

801,230 
114,207 
94,273 
74,256 
84,198 

Utah  

1,433,824 

1,770,660 

This  total  estimated  probable  increase  is  equivalent  to  1,876,489 
cow  units  on  the  basis  of  four  sheep  to  one  cow. 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  the  estimated  number  of  cow  units 
at  present  (1914)  (13^00,176,  exclusive  of  milch  cows),  gives  an  esti- 
mated probable  increase  within  10  years  of  14.2  per  cent,  made  up 
largely  of  increase  in  cattle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  some  of  these  estimates  may  be 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  they  represent  the  opinions  of  a  great  many 
reporters.  They  are  undoubtely  low  for  the  possible  increase  if  the 
remaining  public  range  should  be  placed  under  proper  regulation,  for 
the  reason  that  the  estimates  are  based  largely  on  the  assumption  that 
no  change,  or  only  minor  changes,  will  be  made. 

BEASONS  FOB  EXPECTINO  THIS  INCBEASE. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  stockmen  and  county  correspondents  in 
support  of  the  estimated  probable  increase  in  live  stock  production 
within  the  next  10  years  (1915-1924)  may,  with  local  exceptions,  be 
grouped  imder  the  following  headings : 

(1)  The  number  of  live  stock  on  farms  and  homesteads  will  greatly 
increase. 

(2)  Continued  improvement  in  National  Forest  ranges  and  possi- 
ble legislation  favorable  to  development  and  better  management  of 
public-domain  ranges  will  result  in  an  increase  in  carrying  capacity 
of  the  present  range  lands. 

(3)  Increased  production  on  farms  and  homesteads,  increased  cost 
of  production,  high  value  of  the  individual  animal,  and  general 
advancement  in  agriculture  will  result  in  greater  care  and  economy  in 
the  utilization  of  range  as  well  as  forage  grown  on  farms,  with  a 
consequent  increase  of  production  per  unit  of  forage;  and  the  same 
factors  will  result  in  a  better  grade  of  animals  and  a  higher  percent- 
age of  natural  increase. 

INCBEASE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  ON  FABMS  AND  HOMESTEADS. 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  the  live  stock  on  far  western  ranges  has 
been  decreased  16  per  cent  by  entry  and  settlement  of  range  lands 
since  1909;  and,  further,  since  approximately  an  additional  38^ 
million  acres  entered  from  1905  to  1908,  inclusive,  as  well  as  a  large 
acreage  of  railroad  and  State  lands  which  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  since  1905,  are  producing  only  a  minimum 
of  live  stock,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  increase  in 
live  stock  production  must  come  from  increased  production  on  these 
lands.  The  estimates  of  Table  5  were  based  largely  on  this  expec- 
tation. 

As  already  stated,  the  schedules  show  that  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent 
of  the  new  settlers  are  producing  live  stock  over  and  above  the  work 
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and  milch  animals  actually  necessary  (milch  cows  necessary  being 
perhaps  one  to  three  in  most  cases) .  Except  for  a  minor  number,  the 
reports  both  from  county  correspondents  and  from  stockmen  say 
that  the  new  settlers  are  turning  to  live  stock  production  and  that 
(his  movement  will  continue.  The  reasons  given  are:  (1)  They  must 
raise  live  stock  to  make  the  lands  pay;  (2)  high  prices  make  live 
stock  more  profitable  than  grain  farming;  (3)  the  lands  under  dis- 
cussion are  within  territory  better  adapted  naturally  to  live  stock 
production  than  to  any  other  form  of  agriculture ;  (4)  at  best  these 
lands  have  waste  corners,  stubble  lands,  and  weeds  on  fallow  lands, 
suitable  for  grazing,  and  live  stock  will  help  to  keep  lands  clean; 
(5)  the  new  farmers  must  eventually  grow  live  stock  or  deplete  the 
fertility  of  their  lands.  Many  of  the  settlers  realize  that  a  change 
to  diversified  farming  with  live  stock  added  will  eventually  be  nec- 
essary; but,  for  several  cogent  reasons,  this  change  will  take  place 
slowly.  The  change  will  be  slightly  accelerated  by  the  present  and 
anticipated  comparatively  high  price  of  meat. 

It  will  not  require  a  large  acreage  of  such  lands  to  produce  the 
necessary  succulent  winter  forage  for  the  few  head  of  stock  which 
can  be  pastured  during  summer,  yet  it  is  these  small  numbers  grown 
by  the  large  number  of  farmers  which  must  eventually  be  relied 
upon  to  increase  live  stock  production  in  proportion  to  increase  in 
population.  The  fact  that  production  of  live  stock  on  these  dry- 
land farms  involves  perhaps  100,000,000  acres  of  lands  in  the  11 
far  western  States  alone — ^land  the  settlement  of  which  has  de- 
creased live  stock  production  16  per  cent  in  these  States  since  1909 — 
makes  it  a  problem  of  sufiicient  magnitude  to  justify  the  present 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  the  National  Government  to 
work  out  and  demonstrate  a  profitable  system  of  agriculture  for 
these  lands.  Without  doubt  this  problem  offers  the  largest  and 
most  vital  possibility  of  permanently  increasing  live  stock  produc- 
tion in  the  States  under  consideration. 

INCBEASK  IN  CABBYINO  CAPACITY  OF  BANOE  LANDS. 

Excepting  a  negligible  few,  the  schedules  state  that  the  present 
range  lands  can  be  made  to  carry  more  stock.  Only  a  minority  give 
quantitative  estimates  of  the  possible  increase.  These  estimates  have 
been  studied  by  county  units  and  by  States,  and  an  average  estimate 
of  the  possible  increase  in  carrying  capacity,  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage, has  been  decided  upon  for  each  State.  To  avoid  generaliza- 
tions and  to  attempt  a  concrete  representation  of  what  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  are,  the  estimates  by  States  and  the  average 
for  the  11  States  are  presented  in  Table  6.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  they  are  merely  estimates,  based  upon  the  information  and 
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judgment  of  the  investigators,  supplemented  by  a  large  number  of 
reports  from  stockmen  and  county  correspondenta  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  figures  are  conservative. 

Table  6. — Estimated  possible  increase  during  the  next  10  years  (1915  to  1924, 
incltisive)  in  carrying  capacity  of  present  range  lands,  both  on  National 
Forests  and  outside,  in  the  11  far  u)estem  States. 


state. 


Possible 
increase. 


State. 


POGSlbIS 

increasa. 


Arizona  

Oalifornia... 

Colorada  

Idaho  

Montana  

Nevada  

New  Mexico, 


Per  cent. 
20 
15 
25 
25 
15 
20 
25 


Oregon  

Utah  

Washington.. 
Wyoming  

Average 


Per  cent. 


20 
25 
20 
20 


20.1 


The  means  advocated  for  bringing  about  this  possible  increase  in 
carrying  capacity  are  uniform  throughout  the  States,  except  for 
occasional  local  suggestions  with  a  view  to  solving  problems  which 
exist  in  one  locality  or  State  and  not  in  another.  The  various 
methods  and  suggestions  given  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
headings : 

(1)  Continuation  of  protection  and  regulation  of  grazing  on 
National  Forests. 

(2)  Grazing  regulation  of  the  remaining  public-domain  lands 
by  some  strong  central  authority;  with  few  exceptions,  Government 
regulation  is  advocated: 

(3)  Private  ownership  of  the  range  lands. 

(4)  Water  development. 

(5)  Reseeding  of  ranges. 

(6)  Improvement  in  methods  of  handling  stock,  including  drift 
fences  to  control  cattle,  better  methods  of  salting  cattle,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  herding  sheep. 

(7)  Opening  new  range  by  constructing  trails,  bridges,  etc 

(8)  Burning  brush  to  clear  land  for  grazing  use. 

(9)  Destruction  of  prairie  dogs. 


NATIONAL  TOBESTS. 


With  the  exception  of  certain  timber  ranges  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  protection  against  fire  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  young 
forest  and  brush  which  shade  out  forage  plants,  the  schedules  show 
a  general  increase  in  carrying  capacity  of  National  Forest  range, 
attributed  to  regulation,  development,  and  improvement  in  methods 
of  handling  stock.  The  estimated  increases,  by  States,  vary  from 
15  to  30  per  ceM,  with  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent.  Those  re- 
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porting  believe  as  a  rule  that  the  ranges  will  continue  to  improve 
in  carrying  capacity,  primarily  as  the  result  of  natural  reseeding :  by 
deferred  grazing,  and  by  more  complete  adoption  of  the  improved 
methods  advocated  for  handling  stock.  Undoubtedly  the  National 
Forest  ranges  as  a  whole  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  number  of 
stock  carried  for  10  years  at  least,  owing  mainly  to  more  complete 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  managing  both  range  and  stock, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  development  of  minor  unused  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  Forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  will 
no  more  than  maintain  their  present  carrying  capacity,  because 
reforestation  is  shading  out  forage.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  the  aggre- 
gate what  the  increase  in  number  of  stock  carried  during  the  next 
10  years  will  be,  but  it  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of  perhaps  15 
per  cent  is  possible  in  this  time. 

BEGULATION  OF  REMAINING  PUBLIC-DOMAIN  LANDS. 

Table  7  shows  the  July  1,  1914,  statement  of  the  Greneral  Land 
Office  relative  to  the  acreage  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  lands 
in  the  11  far  western  States  under  discussion. 


Table  7. — Unappropriated  and  unreserved  lands  of  the  11  far  western  States, 

July  i,  19H} 


state. 


Number  of 
acres. 


State. 


Number  of 
acres. 


Ariuma  

California.... 

Colorado  

Idaho  

Montana  

Nevada  

New  Mexico. 


36,958,749 
20,902,762 
18.899,441 
16,342,781 
22,237,660 
56,502,439 
30,104,843 


Washington.. 
Wyoming — 


Total. 


15,909,846 
33,756,502 
1,799,774 
31,563,423 


284,028,210 


1  Circular  No.  335,  G.  L.  O.,  U.  8.  D.  I.,  July  1, 1914. 

The  schedules  from  stockmen  and  county  correspondents  vary 
widely  in  the  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  these  remaining  lands 
which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement  under  the  present  land 
laws  and  are  not  considered  sufficiently  reliable  to  include  here.  As 
a  matter  of  interest,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  of 
the  estimates  places  the  remaining  land  suitable  for  agricultural 
settlement  under  present  laws  at  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  284,000,000  acres. 

Assuming  that  20  per  cent  is  suitable  for  homestead  entry  and 
will  be  filed  on  within  10  years,  there  would  remain  in  the  neighbor-, 
hood  of  225,000,000  acres  valuable  primarily  as  range.  With  few 
local  exceptions,  the  schedules  indicate,  and  it  is  a  fact  beyond  ques- 
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tion,  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  annual  forage  crop  on  this  vast  acre- 
age of  land  has  deteriorated  considerably  from  its  original  state.  In 
many  localities  there  has  been  little  deterioration  the  last  10  years, 
but  in  such  cases  decrease  in  carrying  capacity  was  brought  about 
prior  to  10  years  ago.  The  quantitative  estimates  vary  from  0  per 
cent  in  Washington,  to  approximately  60  per  cent  in  Idaho,  with 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  at  30  per  cent,  Utah  20  per  cent,  and 
Nevada  20  per  cent.  To  say  that  on  the  whole  the  annual  crop  of 
forage  is  25  per  cent  less  than  it  was  originally  is  believed  to  be 
conservative. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  in  the  schedules,  especially  from 
stockmen,  is  that  the  forage  crop  on  these  lands  would  come  back 
to  approximately  its  original  condition  if  the  lands  were  placed 
under  regulation  of  some  form  so  that  overstocking  and  premature 
grazing  could  be  prevented,  and  natural  reseeding  accomplished  by 
deferred  grazing  or  by  temporary  protection  against  grazing.  The 
actual  improvement  in  National  Forest  ranges  in  the  last  10  yeats 
(estimated  at  20  per  cent)  substantiates  this  belief  and  is  referred  to 
in  many  of  the  schedules.  Considering  the  time  necessary  to  actu- 
ally place  so  large  an  area  under  administration  and  work  out  the 
proper  management,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  average  of  20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  forage  crop  could  be  brought  about  within  10  years, 
even  if  legislation  providing  for  control  were  enacted  at  once;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  the  land  is  in  small  tracts,  iso- 
lated from  larger  bodies  by  settlements  within  recent  years,  there- 
fore difficult  of  administration,  it  is  probable  that  an  actual  improve- 
ment in  forage  crop  of  15  per  cent  would  be  the  maximum  that  might 
be  expected  for  the  whole  territory  within  10  years. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  situation,  however,  which  would 
bring  about  further  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  which  could  be 
grazed.  At  the  present  time,  without  control  over  these  lands,  it  is 
impossible  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  handling  the  stock,  and 
any  possible  construction  of  range  improvements  under  existing  leg- 
islation is  merely  an  additional  incentive  for  new  men  to  crowd  in 
and  overstock  the  range.  As  a  consequence,  the  only  protection  a 
stockman  has  is  to  keep  his  range  eaten  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to  secure  the  forage  crop  any  one  year 
is  tfe  graze  it  off  before  some  one  else  does.  The  majority  of  the  stock- 
men realize  that  such  a  practice  works  hardship  on  the  range  as  well 
as  the  stock,  but  they  are  helpless  to  do  otherwise. 

With  regulation  would  come  water  development,  even  distribution 
of  stock,  elimination  of  unnecessary  handling,  and  adjustment  of 
grazing  season  to  avoid  continuous  premature  grazing.  These  changes 
would  mean  conservatively  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  meat  produc- 
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Plate  II. 


FlQ.  1 .— FLCX5K  CROSSINQ  A  SHEEP  BRIDQE  ON  A  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

Bridges  on  wliich  sheep  croos  swift  mountain  streams  have  been  built  by  Forest  oi&cers  on 
many  National  Forests,  thus  saving  long  detours  as  well  as  making  many  ranges  more 
accessible  and  usefuL 


Fig.  2.— Drift  Fence. 


Drift  fences  are  a  great  aid  in  handling  range  cattle.  Forest  officers  counting  cattle  into 
Bridger  National  Forest,  Wyoming,  in  the  spring,  through  gate  in  drift  fence  on  Forest 
boundary. 
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tion  on  these  lands,  due  to  improved  methods  of  handling  the  stock 
under  proper  grazing  regulation,  which,  added  to  15  per  cent  in- 
crease due  to  improvement  in  the  range,  would  mean  a  total  of  30 
per  cent  increase  in  live  stock  production  in  the  next  10  years  on 
public  domain  lands  if  they  were  placed  under  proper  regulation. 
Eventually  the  increase  would  probably  be  nearer  50  per  cent. 

Not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  schedules  received  made  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  form  of  regulation  which  should  be  adopted  or  where 
the  authority  for  administration  should  be  placed.  In  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  cases  where  the  form  of  control  advisable  was  men- 
tioned, regulation  similar  to  that  in  force  on  National  Forests  was 
advocated. 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT. 

For  the  range  lands  as  a  whole  the  schedules  show  water  develop- 
ment to  be  the  most  needed  improvement.  Large  areas  in  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  southern  Utah,  and  Nevada  are  at  this  time  either  not 
used  because  of  lack  of  water  or  their  use  is  uncertain,  incomplete, 
and  inefficient  at  best.  Smaller  local  areas  elsewhere  throughout  the 
public  domain  and  National  Forests  are  unused  because  of  lack  of 
water,  and  additional  watering  places  on  areas  now  in  use  would 
result  in  more  efficient  use.  The  water  development  necessary  on 
the  unused  tracts  is  largely  deep  wells  or  expensive  surface  tanks, 
and  water  development  on  the  smaller  unused  areas  left  will  be  ex- 
pensive in  proportion  to  the  new  range  made  available.  For  this 
reason  the  water  development  undertaken  by  stockmen  will  be  very 
limited  unless  the  individual  is  protected  in  the  use  of  the  range  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  justify  the  expenditure  for  development 
Even  then  Government  aid  will  be  necessary,  at  least  during  the 
experimental  stage,  in  perhaps  one-half  the  localities. 

BESEEDING  OF  BANGES. 

Natural  reseeding  of  the  ranges  is  advocated  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  this  method  of  improvement  is  given  as  a  possibility. 
A  minority  of  the  schedules  advocate  "  seeding  to  some  hardy  forage 
plant."  Experience  gained  from  over  ^00  seeding  tests  with  avail- 
able cultivated  forage  plants  on  National  Forests  has  shown  that 
as  a  means  of  improving  western  ranges  such  seeding  is  of  minor 
importance.  On  logged-oflf  and  cleared  lands  of  the  Pacific  slope 
conditions  are  favorable  to  such  improvement.  In  these  cases  the 
work  can  best  be  undertaken  by  private  landowners.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  native  vegetation 
to  go  to  seed,  although  improvement  by  this  means  is  dependent 
upon  proper  control  of  both  range  and  stock. 
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IMPBOVEKENT  IN  METHODS  OF  HANDLING  STOCK, 

The  possible  increase  in  carrying  capacity  through  improvement 
in  methods  of  handling  stock  has  been  partly  discussed  under  regu- 
lation of  public-domain  range.  It  has  been  demonstrated  on  National 
Forest  range  that  there  is  at  least  15  per  cent  difference  in  carrying 
capacity  of  range  under  different  methods  of  handling  sheep.  The 
new  method  advocated  by  the  Forest  Service  involves  considerable 
change  from  the  old  custom,  and  while  the  progress  toward  its 
adoption  has  been  satisfactory,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  are  still  run  under  the  old  system.  The  adoption  of  this  new 
method  should  be  rapid  on  the  public-domain  range  if  regulated, 
but  nothing  can  be  done  as  long  as  the  range  is  open  to  all  comers. 
In  the  handling  of  range  cattle,  also,  stockmen  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  fully  the  value  of  control  by  drift  fences,  proper  salting, 
and  adequate  water  supply.  While  great  progress  has  been  made 
along  these  lines  on  National  Forests,  the  campaign  for  better  han- 
dling is  comparatively  new,  and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  On 
the  public  domain  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  legislation 
to  control  the  lands  and  the  stock  and  to  authorize  necessary  im- 
provements. With  such  legislation  the  problem  is  less  difficult  than 
on  the  more  rugged  ranges  of  the  Forests. 

OPENING  NEW  BANGES. 

There  is  to-day  comparatively  little  accessible  range,  with  water 
available,  which  is  not  being  used.  In  northern  Idaho  and  north- 
western Montana  there  is  unused  summer  range  for  fully  400,000 
sheep.  In  northern  Wasliington  there  is  still  unused  range,  owing 
to  lack  of  stock.  In  these  localities  the  main  reason  for  nonuse  is 
'  the  lack  of  live  stock  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  available 
range,  and  the  lack  of  winter  range  or  hay  ranches  to  provide  for 
winter  care  of  the  stock.  In  recent  years  a  portion  of  the  available 
area  has  been  used  by  sheep  shipped  in  for  summer  grazing  en  route 
to  fall  market.  Use  of  this  character  is  uncertain,  and  it  will  take 
several  years  to  work  out  the  problem  involved  in  a  business  on  this 
basis ;  consequently  complete  utilization  of  these  unused  areas  will  be 
a  matter  of  slow  progress.  In  connection  with  these  ranges  consid- 
erable trail  construction  will  be  necessary,  but  this  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Forest  Service  as  rapidly  as  demand  for  the  range 
justifies.  Aside  from  these  areas  there  is  but  a  negligible  amount  of 
actually  imused  range.  There  is,  however,  considerable  range,  espe- 
cially on  National  Forests  of  Colorado  and  Montana,  which  is  not 
stocked  to  full  capacity,  owing  to  lack  of  demand  for  the  range. 
The  partial  shifting  of  the  live  stock  business  from  a  range  basis  to 
a  farm  basis  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  demand  for  grazing  privi- 
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ileges  equal  to  the  available  range.  Little,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
to  hasten  this  complete  utilization.  Available  unused  and  partly 
used  range  elsewhere  is  limited  largely  to  that  discussed  under  the 
topic  "  Water  development." 

Summing  up  this  question  of  unused  range,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
increase  in  live  stock  production  as  a  result  of  bringing  into  use  hith- 
erto unused  range  at  most  will  result  in  an  increase  of  between  1  and 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  range  live  stock  in  the  States  in  question.  To 
bring  about  full  utilization  will  necessitate  regulation  of  public 
domain  lands,  water  development,  and  trail  construction,  and  work 
on  the  part  of  officers  administering  grazing  in  the  way  of  inform- 
ing stockmen  of  the  available  range  and  encouraging  its  use. 

BtTBNING  BRUSH  AND  CLEARING  LAND. 

On  many  of  the  National  Forests  of  the  Pacific  slope  protection 
against  fire  is  resulting  in  rapid  reforestation.  As  the  timber  and 
brush  become  more  dense  the  forage  crop  decreases.  Schedules  from 
a  few  stockmen  advocate  annual  burning  to  keep  down  brush.  This 
is  clearly  inadvisable,  even  should  there  be  small  areas  where  the 
benefits  derived  would  more  than  offset  the  loss,  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  endanger  larger  areas  where  fire  would  mean  a  loss  of 
timber  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  benefits  derived  from  improved 
grazing.  The  subject  is  mentioned  only  in  order  to  account  for  all 
methods  advocated  for  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  west- 
ern ranges. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  PRAIRIE  DOGS  AND  OTHER  RANGE-DESTROYING  RODENTS. 

Throughout  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Utah,  and 
eastern  Montana  there  is  a  vast  acreage  of  range,  amounting  prob- 
ably to  a  total  of  several  million  acres,  which  has  been  decreased 
in  carrying  capacity  from  1  to  20  per  cent  by  the  destructive  work 
of  prairie  dogs.  For  the  last  six  years  work  in  the  extermination  of 
prairie  dogs  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Biological  Survey  with 
cooperation  from  the  Forest  Service  on  lands  within  the  National 
Forests.  The  result  is  that  a  number  of  Forests  have  been  prac- 
tically cleared  of  this  range  pest.  To  carry  on  similar  extermination 
work  on  outside  range  will  involve  the  treatment  of  adjoining  pri- 
vate lands  as  well;  consequently  it  is  a  big  task  and  perhaps  of 
doubtful  advisability  unless  the  lands  are  placed  under  regulated 
use  so  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  will  be  a  maximum,  and  so  that 
individual  owners^will  have  a  more  personal  interest  in  keeping  the 
dogs  out  after  the  main  work  of  extermination  is  done. 
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OBAZINO  L^NDS  ON  INDIAN  BESBBVATIONS. 


In  addition  to  the  grazing  lands  of  the  unappropriated  and  un- 
allotted public  domain  and  those  within  the  National  Forests  there 
are  31,686,394:  acres  of  grazing  lands  on  the  Indian  reservations 
within  the  11  States  under  consideration.  On  June  30,  1914,  the 
records  showed  a  total  of  348,775  cattle,  306,733  horses  and  mules, 
and  2,178,510  sheep  and  goats  on  these  lands.  Considering  one 
horse  or  mule  the  equivalent  of  one  cow,  and  four  sheep  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  cow,  the  total  live  stock  is  equivalent  to  1,200,135  cow 
units  on  the  31,686,594  acres,  or  an  average  of  26.4  acres  per  cow 
unit.  The  average  area  necessary  to  support  one  cow  as  given  in 
Table  3,  page  8,  is  approximately  22  acres.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  the  lands  of  the  Indian  reservations  are  about  fully 
stocked,  but  that  there  may  perhaps  be  a  slight  increase  in  numbers 
'^f  stock  in  future,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  grazing  laiids  on  the 
Indian  reservations  are  above  the  average  in  carrying  capacity. 

INCBEASBD  PBODUCTIOV  DX7E 'TO  GREATER  ECONOMY  IN  THE  USE  OF  BANOB  FOBAGB 


The  possibility  of  improvement  along  this  line  was  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  men  who  submitted  schedules.  Just  what  will  be  pos- 
sible or  should  be  expected  in  the  way  of  increase  in  numbers  due  to 
greater  economy  in  the  use  of  forage  and  greater  attention  so  as  to 
produce  the  maximum  number  on  minimum  forage  is  difficult  to 
say.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  increase  in  value  of  stock,  increase 
in  cost  of  production,  scarcity  of  range,  and  general  agricultural 
advancement  will  result  in  an  increased  effort  to  utilize  waste  areas 
and  roughage  which  have  heretofore  received  but  little  consider- 
ation. Further,  it  will  result  in  greater  attention  to  the  protection 
of  live  stock  against  severe  storms,  as  well  as  greater  effort  to  avoid 
waste  in  feeding.  The  result  can  not  but  be  increased  production  per 
unit  of  forage. 

INCREASED  HEAT  PRODUCTION  BY  IICPROVEMENT  IN  GRADE  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

Table  8  shows  the  average  weight  of  a  long  2-year-old  steer  by 
groups  of  States  in  which  conditions  are  similar.  These  averages 
are  based  upon  weights  given  in  the  individual  schedules  from 
stockmen. 


AND  HAY. 


Table  8. — Average  iceighi  of  a  long  2 -year-old  steer. 


Pounds. 


Arizona  and  New  Mexico  

California,  Oregon ,  and  Washington 

Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  

Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Utah  


775 
990 
980 
910 
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The  fact  that  the  average  weight  of  a  long  2-year-olcl  raiige- 
raised  steer  is  as  high  as  it  is  indicates  that  some  eflfort  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  grade  of  the  stock.  While  no  figures  are  avail- 
able to  show  what  the  average  weight  was  5  or  10  years  ago,  the 
investigators  can  say  from  rather  wide  personal  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  the  past  and  those  of  to-day  that  the  average  grade  of 
range  stock  has  been  appreciably  improved.  A  study  of  the  in- 
dividual schedules  received  shows  a  wide  variation  in  the  weights 
given  for  different  localities.  For  example,  the  minimum  weight 
reported  for  California  is  700  pounds  for  a  long  2-year-old  steer, 
the  maximum  1,175;  for  Idaho  a  minimum  of  900,  and  a  maximum 
of  1,100;  for  Montana  a  minimum  of  700  and  a  maximum  of  1,100; 
for  Nevada,  a  minimum  of  600  and  a  maximum  of  1,100;  for  New 
Mexico  a  minimum  of  500  and  a  maximum  of  950;  and  for  Utah  a 
minimum  of  750  and  a  maximum  of  1,000.  Granting  that  this  wide 
difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  is  not  representative  of 
any  large  number  of  stock,  enough  reports  were  received  which  ap- 
proached the  maximum  and  enough  which  approached  the  mini- 
mum given  to  bear  out  the  statement  that  there  is  a  marked  varia- 
tion in  the  grade  of  stock  in  different  localities  as  well  as  on  the 
same  range.  The  practice  of  selling  feeders  as  well  as  beef  by 
weight  rather  than  by  the  head  has  greatly  increased  and  undoubt- 
edly will  become  the  general  practice,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
more  consistent  and  more  reliable  basis  of  purchase  or  sale  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  grower,  the  feeder,  and  the  banker.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  stock  industry  it  is  an  incentive  to  the  production 
of  better  stock.  Stockmen  everywhere  are  improving  their  herds 
and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  do  so.  Control  of  all  range  and 
stock  under  fence  would  accelerate  progress  along  this  line. 

INCBEASE  IN  CALV  CBOP. 

Table  9  shows,  by  States,  the  average  number  of  calves  for  each 
100  cows,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bulls  for  each  100  cows,  as  given 
by  the  schedules  from  stockmen. 


Table  9. — Average  number  of  fyuUs  for  each  100  cows  and  average  number  of 

calves  for  each  100  cows. 


Bulls. 

Calves. 

State. 

Bulls. 

Calves. 

6 

3.73 
4. 16 
4 

3.44 
4 

67 

73.55 

69.3 

7.5 

75.8 

70 

New  Mexico  

5 

4.04 
4 

3.72 
5.58 

66 

76.74 
60 

79.48 
73.2 

Utah  

Idaho  

The  main  object  of  Table  9  is  to  show  that  the  general  average 
number  of  calves  for  each  100  cows  is  approximately  70,  and  that 
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there  is  a  maximum  difference  of  22  calves  per  100  cows  between 
Arizona  and  Washington.  Individual  sch.  dules  show  a  diflference 
as  great  as  40  calves  per  100  cows,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
such  cases.  Individual  schedules  report  an  average  calf  crop  of  90 
per  cent,  which  is  rare  under  range  conditions.  Many,  however, 
report  80  and  85  per  cent,  but  the  average  is  lowered  by  the  great 
nuniber  of  schedules  which  show  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  As  long 
as  range  was  free  and  winter  feeding  at  the  minimum  a  small  calf 
crop  was  not  serious.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a  cow  during  the  year, 
however,  is  now  so  high  that  the  burden  of  caring  for  one  that  does 
not  raise  a  calf  materially  increases  the  cost  of  production,  and  might 
readily  eat  up  all  profit  in  the  production  of  yearlings.  For  example, 
in  Oregon,  with  a  75.74  per  cent  calf  crop  and  5 J  per  cent  loss  of 
calves,  the  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  is  about  $31.  If  the  calf 
crop  were  85  per  cent,  the  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  would  be 
approximately  $28. 

The  fact  that  many  individuals  are  actually  getting  an  80  to  90 
per  cent  calf  crop  is  an  indication  that  it  is  not  beyond  possibility 
under  range  conditions,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  general  average 
can  and  will  be  increased  5  to  10  per  cent  within  the  next  10  years  by 
increase  in  number  of  bulls,  improvement  in  grade  of  bulls,  better 
care  of  both  cows  and  bulls,  and  more  attention  to  the  segregation  of 
dry  stock  from  breeding  stock. 

High  cost  of  production  and  high  value  of  the  individual  animal 
are  the  main  factors  which  will  work  toward  bringing  about  the 
necessary  changes.  Any  agency  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  lower 
cost  of  production  and  increased  production  of  meat  animals,  how- 
ever, should  not  overlook  the  possible  10  per  cent  increase  in  calf  crop 
and  the  possible  improvement  in  grade  of  stock. 

SUBIMABT. 

CHANGES  m  NUMBER  OP  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  ON  RANGES  IN  THE  11  FAR  WESTERN 

STATES  STNCE  1010. 

(1)  There  is  an  estimated  reduction  of  859,120  cattle  and  4,537,578 
sheep  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1910.  Considering  four  sheep  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  cow,  this  means  a  reduction  of  approximately 
13  per  cent  in  live  stock  (cattle  and  sheep). 

(2)  The  entry  and  settlement  of  approximately  85,500,000  acres 
of  lands  in  these  States  since  1909  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
approximately  16  per  cent  in  live  stock  production  since  1910,  due 
to  the  breaking  up  of  ranges  formerly  used  as  breeding  grounds  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

(3)  High  prices  and  general  farm  development  in  the  range 
region  have  resulted  in  increased  winter  feeding  of  range  live  stock, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  range  necessary  per  animal,  and 
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consequently  in  part  offsetting  the  16  per  cent  decrease  due  to  settle- 
ment. 

(4)  Uncertainty  as  to  future  conditions,  difficulty  of  securing 
money  for  purchase  of  breeding  stock,  increase  in  value  of  land  and 
dairy  products,  improvement  in  grade  and  weight  of  animals  at 
the  expense  of  numbers,  drought  and  severe  winters,  and  range  dete- 
rioration have  had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  decreases  in  numbers 
during  a  part  of  the  period  1910-1914,  but,  considering  this  period 
as  a  whole,  these  factors  had  only  a  small  influence  in  the  aggregate. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INCBEASBD  PBODUCTION  IN  THE  FUTUBE. 

(1)  The  production  of  live  stock  in  the  11  far  western  States 
will  probably  increase  15  per  cent  in  the  next  10  years,  1915  to  1924, 
inclusive,  because — 

(a)  Settlers  on  approximately  100,000,000  acres  of  range  lands 
settled  since  1905  will  turn  to  raising  live  stock. 

(&)  The  carrying  capacity  of  summer  range  within  National  For- 
ests will  increase  probably  15  per  cent,  and  winter  feeding  adjacent 
to  National  Forest  ranges  will  probably  increase  accordingly. 

(c)  Better  management  of  stock,  both  on  farms  and  on  the  range, 
will  result  in  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  forage  and,  conse- 
quently, will  increase  the  number  of  stock  produced  with  a  given 
amoimt  of  forage. 

The  probable  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  carrying  capacity  of  the 
present  National  Forest  ranges  in  the  next  10  years,  1915  to  1924, 
inclusive,  will  be  largely  the  result  of  complete  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  handling  stock  and  of  deferred  grazing,  supplemented 
by  more  complete  utilization  of  range  which  is  now  only  partly 
utilized  or  not  utilized  at  all  because  of  lack  of  water,  trails,  bridges, 
etc.,  or  to  lack  of  local  demand  for  range.  To  bring  about  these 
changes  will  necessitate  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  secure  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  handling 
stock,  a  liberal  policy  relative  to  drift  and  division-fence  construc- 
tion, cooperation  with  stockmen  in  regard  to  water  development,  and 
construction  of  trails  and  bridges. 

(2)  There  still  remains  a  total  of  approximately  284,000,000 
acres  of  unreserved  and  unallotted  public  lands  within  the  11  States 
referred  to,  of  which  about  250,000,000  acres  are  essentially  grazing 
lands.  Under  adequate  control,  with  development  of  water  for  stock, 
construction  of  sufficient  fences,  and  other  range  improvements  to 
secure  efficient  management  of  both  stock  and  range,  these  lands 
would  within  10  years  probably  carry  30  per  cent  more  stock  than 
at  present.  But  without  some  form  of  control  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  the  maintenance  of  the  present  carrying  capacity. 
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(3)  By  the  use  on  the  ranges  of  a  higher  grade  and  a  greater 
number  of  bulls,  the  separation  of  breeding  stock  from  dry  stock, 
and  better  care  and  management  of  the  breeding  animals  throughout 
the  year,  it  should  be  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  calves  5  to 
10  per  cent  and  the  average  weight  of  a  2-year-old  steer  perhaps 
30  pounds. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AT  PRESENT  (JANUARY,  1915)  UNDER 
WESTERN  RANGE  CONDITIONS. 

CATTLE. 

In  order  to  determine  approximately  the  cost  of  producing  cattle 
with  the. limited  time  and  machinery  available,  it  was  believed  ad- 
visable to  estimate  the  feed  used  at  a  fair  market  value  in  the  vicinity. 
This  eliminated  the  necessity  of  considering  the  money  invested  in 
farms,  ranches,  range  improvements,  and  equipment,  as  consideration 
of  such  investments  would  necessitate  consideration  of  all  products, 
and  the  cost  of  their  production,  on  all  lands  used  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  live  stock.  Therefore  there  may  be  a  slight  addi- 
tional profit  in  the  feed  furnished  and  also  in  the  labor  of  the  owner's 
family  or  himself  above  the  actual  profit  shown  by  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  producing  an  animal  and  its  selling  price. 

The  main  data  upon  which  the  estimates  of  cost  which  follow  are 
based  were  secured  from  representative  stockmen  in  answer  to  a 
schedule  of  questions  sent  to  them.    (See  Table  10.) 

The  answers  received  were  studied  by  individual  schedules,  by 
small  units  of  territory,  and  by  States,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
figures  which  were,  beyond  doubt,  either  too  high  or  too  low.  The 
accepted  answers  were  then  compiled  by  States.  Table  10  shows  the 
average  figure  for  each  question,  by  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  contrast  the  average  figures  given  in  Table  10 
were  comjDared  with  individual  schedules  known  by  personal  in- 
formation of  the  investigators  to  be  about  right,  and  occasional  slight 
changes  were  made  before  the  figures  were  used  in  computing  cost 
of  production.  Such  changes,  however,  are  called  to  attention  wher- 
ever the  item  as  corrected  is  used  in  the  computations.  With  these 
figures  as  a  basis  and  an  added  uniform  charge  of  25  cents  per  head 
for  salt  and  3  per  cent  for  loss  of  bulls,  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  cattle  has  been  computed  for  each  State.  For  States  where 
the  cost  of  production  on  an  area  of  any  considerable  size  differs  from 
the  average,  a  supplemental  statement  of  costs  is  given. 

It  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  figure  for  the  item  of  de- 
preciation from  the  schedules  submitted  by  stockmen.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  stockmen  did  not  figure  depreciation  in  cows,  asserting 
that  after  having  raised  several  calves  the  cow  is  sold  for  beef  at  a 
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price  which  eliminates  depreciation.  Other  schedules  based  figures 
of  depreciation  on  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  cow  after  5  or  6  years 
of  age.  Still  others  gave  actual  figures  for  depreciation  of  cows  with- 
out restriction  as  to  age;  the  average  of  these  figures,  by  States, 
varied  from  approximately  3  to  6  per  cent.  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  situation  as  shown  by  the  schedules  and  by  personal 
investigations  and  knowledge,  a  uniform,  arbitrary  depreciation  of 
3  per  cent  for  cows  was  decided  upon  for  the  States  in  question,  and 
this  figure  is  used  in  connection  with  the  figures  for  other  items  in 
Table  10  in  computing  the  cost  of  production. 

The  figures  submitted  by  stockmen  for  the  item  of  depreciation  in 
bulls  showed  a  variation  similar  to  the  variation  in  figures  on  the 
depreciation  of  cows.  The  average  by  States  for  this  item  varied 
from  approximately  12  to  18  per  cent.  The  uniform  figure  of  14^  per 
cent  was  adopted  for  this  item  and  was  used  in  computing  the  cost 
of  production  for  each  State.  This  figure  is  based  upon  a  period  of 
seven  years'  service,  or,  say,  four  years'  service,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  four  years  a  sale  value  of  40  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of 
the  bull. 

It  is  believed  that  this  allowance  for  depreciation  in  cows  and  bulls, 
respectively,  will  adequately  cover  this  item  in  the  cost  of  production 
under  the  existing  systems  of  management  throughout  the  States  in 
question. 

Following  is  the  cost  of  production,  by  States: 

AmZONA. 

Cost  of  production  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  100  cows.  Deprecia- 
tion of  cows  is  charged  at  3  per  cent,  instead  of  6  per  cent,  as  given 
in  Table  10  (see  p.  27).   Depreciation  of  bulls  is  placed  at  14f  per 
cent.  Other  items  are  as  given  in  Table  10. 
Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows  for  12  monttis   $116. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  6.4  per  cent,  $50  valuation   320. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  (14f  per  cent,  6  bulls,  $82  valuation) —  $70.20 

Feed  for  6  bulls   6. 96 

Loss  of  bulls,  6  per  cent   29.  50 

  106.66 

Labor,  100  cows  and  6  bulls,  $2.43  per  head   257. 50 

Salt,  100  cows  and  6  bulls,  $0.25  per  head   26. 50 

Taxes  on  $23.01  valuation,  rate  $2.02  per  $100   49. 30 

Feed  for  calves,  53  head  (57  per  cent  calf  crop  less  8  per  cent 
loss).  $0.10  per  head   6. 30 

Total  1,031.26 

Average  cost  per  yearling  (53  yearlings  raised  per  1(X)  cows)   19. 45 
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Cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old  steer: 

100  yearlings   $1,945.00 

Pasture,  100  head.  12  months   116. 00 

Labor.  100  head,  12  months   243. 00 

Salt,  100  head,  12  months   25. 00 

Taxes,  100  head,  12  months   48. 48 


Total   2, 375. 48 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (100  less  6  per  cent),  94  head. 

Cost  per  head   25. 27 


It  is  doubtful  whether  in  Arizona  the  average  loss  of  stock  over 
one  year  old  reaches  6.4  per  cent  or  calves  8  per  cent,  or  whether  labor 
on  the  average  amounts  to  $2.43  per  head.  On  the  other  hand,  invest- 
ments in  land,  water,  improvements,  and  equipment  must  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  feed  and  labor  charge.  As  a  whole,  then,  the  above 
figures  are  perhaps  slightly  higher  than  the  average  actual  cost. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  the  manager  of  a  large 
range  outfit  in  central  Arizona,  and  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
costs  involved  in  handling  cattle  on  the  open  range  in  herds  of  from 
2,000  head  up.  These  figures  will  apply  to  such  sized  outfits  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  southern  Colorado,  and  western  Texas.  The 
company  reporting  grazes  approximately  17,000  head  of  high-grade 
cattle.  Of  these  17,000  head,  8,333  are  bearing  cows,  416  are  bulls, 
the  balance,  about  8,250  head,  are  mixed  young  stock.  The  animals 
are  grazed  on  open  range  the  year  round  and  no  feeding  is  done. 
According  to  the  books  of  the  company  the  following  are  the  items 
for  running  the  outfit  for  the  year  1913 : 


Sundries   $4, 828. 00 

Labor  14,317.00 

Supplies     5,753.00 

Feed    23,870.00 

Taxes   4,706.00 


Total  cash  outlay  ^   53,  474. 00 

CJoat  per  head  based  on  actual  running  expenses   3. 13 


A  depreciation  charge  of  5  per  cent  for  cows  and  15  per  cent  for 
bulls  would  run  this  total  to  $80,546,  or  a  total  cost  of  $4.74  per  head. 
Dividing  the  5,000  calves  produced  into  this  $80,546  cost  and  de- 
preciation, gives  a  cost  of  $16.11  to  produce  one  calf,  but  this,  of 
course,  makes  them  bear  the  burden  of  the  whole  herd,  which  is 
hardly  fair. 

The  average  annual  branding  for  the  company  is  5,000  calves,  or 
about  a  60  per  cent  crop.  The  company  pays  for  grazing  fees  on 
the  National  Forests  48  cents  per  head  for  the  year-long  period  for 
a  small  number  of  their  cattle,  the  majority  of  them  being  grazed  on 
a  near-by  Indian  reservation  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  head.^  The  com- 

^  For  the  year  1916  this  baa  been  raised  to  $2.40  per  bead. 
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pany's  total  investment  for  cattle,  lands,  saddle  horses,  improve- 
ments, etc.,  is  approximately  $500,000.  All  figures  and  estimates  are 
taken  exactly  as  given  by  the  company  without  change. 

Based  upon  the  above  data  the  cost  to  this  company  of  raising  a 
calf  to  12  months  of  age  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  which 
are  believed  to  be  more  truly  representative  of  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Arizona  than  the  first  example  of  cost. 


Arizona  individual  ca^e. 

First  year: 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  12  months   $225. 00 

Loss  and  depreciation,  $50,  6  per  cent,  100  cows   300. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  and  loss,  5  bulls  at  $100  each,  15  per 

cent  $75.00 

Pasture  5  bulls  1  year   7. 50 

  82. 50 

Labor,  105  head— 100  cows,  5  bulls   105.  00 

Salt,  105  head  at  25  cents   26.  2o 

Taxes,  105  head  at  28  cents   29.  40 

Miscellaneous  costs,  105  head,  62  cents   65. 10 


Total   833. 25 

Number  of  yearlings  raised  per  100  cows,  54  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   15.43 


Second  year: 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   1,543.00 

Feed  for  100  yearUngs   150. 00 

Salt  for  100  yearlings   25.00 

Labor   100.00 

Taxes   28. 00 

Sundries  and  miscellaneous,  62  cents   62.00 


Total   1, 908. 00 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds,  94  head. 

Average  cost  of  one  2-year-old  steer   20. 30 


At  the  present  time  (January,  1915)  this  company  is  selling  its 
2-year-old  steers  at  from  $35  to  $40  per  head. 

In  this  statement  the  items  of  depreciation  and  loss  have  been 
allowed  for  liberally.  The  only  item  not  counted  is  the  one  of  depre- 
ciation on  the  company's  improvements  and  on  its  investment  in  sad- 
dle horses,  for  which  no  data  were  secured.  This  company  operates 
in  a  region  where  running  expenses  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
average,  and,  while  it  maintains  five  bulls  to  the  hundred  cows,  the 
extremely  low  calf  crop  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  extremely  rough  and  the  cattle  badly  scattered.  In  all  probability 
the  addition  of  about  two  bulls  to  the  hundred  cows  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  company's  income. 
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CAIJVOBNIA.  ^ 

In  the  following  computation  the  figures  of  Table  10  are  used, 
except  that  depreciation  of  cows  is  changed  to  3  per  cent;  depre- 
ciation of  bulls  is  placed  at  14f  per  cent ;  and  hay  feeding  is  allowed 
for  one-fourth  of  the  cattle.  Cost  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  100  cows. 

CJost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  $5.51  per  head   $551.00 

Hay  for  25  cows,  $7.18  per  head   179.  50 

Loss  of  cows,  4  per  cent,  at  $50  valuation   200. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  (14f  per  cent,  4  bulls,  $94.75  valuation).  $54. 14 

Loss  of  bulls,  4  per  cent   15, 16 

Feed  for  bulls,  $12.50  each  1   50.  00 

  119. 30 

Labor,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $2.94  each   305. 76 

Salt,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $0.25  each   26. 00 

Taxes,  100  cows  and  4  bulls   42. 40 

Feed  for  calves — 69  calves  per  100  cows  (73.55  per  cent 
calf  crop,  less  6.85  per  cent  loss) — 

Pasture,  70  cents  each  $48.30 

Hay,  $4  each   276.  00 

  324. 30 

Total   1, 898. 26 

Number  of  yearlings  raised  per  100  cows,  69  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   27.  51 

Cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old : 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   2.  751. 00 

Pasture,  100  head   .551.  00 

Hay  for  25  head,  $7.18  each   179.  50 

Salt,  100  head,  $0.25  each   25. 00 

Labor,  100  head,  $2.94  each  ^   294. 00 

Taxes   42.  40 

Total   3.842.90 

Number  raised  to  2-year-old8,  96  head. 

Cost  per  2-year-old   40.  00 

It  is  believed  that  these  costs  are  approximately  correct  as  an 
average  for  California. 

COLOBADO. 

In  the  following  computation  the  figures  of  Table  10  for  loss  are 
reduced  to  3  per  cent  for  cows,  4  per  cent  for  yearlings,  and  6  per 
cent  for  calves;  depreciation  on  cows  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent;  de- 
preciation on  bulls  is  placed  at  14f  per  cent ;  cost  of  hay  for  cows  is 
reduced  to  $7  per  head;  feed  for  calves  is  placed  at  about  one-half 
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that  for  a  cow,  and  feed  for  a  yearling  at  about  three-fourths  that 
for  a  cow. 

O/Ost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows   $212.00 

Hay  for  100  cows  ,       700. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  (4  bulls,  $131  valuation)  $75.00 

Loss   15.72 

Feed,  4  bulls,  $10  each   40. 00 


  130. 72 

Labor,  104  head,  $2.76  each  ,   287. 04 

Salt,  104  head,  $0.25  each   26.00 

Taxes,  104  head   85.16 

Feed  for  65  calves  (60.3  per  cent  calf  crop,  6  per  cent  loss) — 

Pasture.  65  calves,  $0.25  each  $16. 25 

Hay,  65  calves,  $3.50  each   227. 50 


243.75 


Total   1,984.67 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  65  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   30. 50 


Ck>st  of  producing  a  2-year-old : 

CJost  of  100  yearlings   3, 050. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings   212. 00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  $5.25  each   525. 00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each   25. 00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.76  each   276.00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   84.16 


Total   4, 172. 16 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (4  per  cent  loss),  96  head. 

Average  cost  per  2-year-old   43. 46 

The  figures  given  in  Table  10  are  undoubtedly  too  high,  as  an 
average  for  Colorado,  to  be  consistent  with  those  allowed  for  adjoin- 
ing States.  Therefore  it  is  believed  that  the  reductions  made  are 
justifiable,  and  that  the  costs  given  for  a  yearling  and  a  2-year-old 
are  approximately  correct. 

IDAHO. 

In  the  following  computation  the  figures  of  Table  10  are  used, 
except  that  depreciation  of  cows  is  placed  at  3  per  cent  and  of  bulls 
at  14^  per  cent ;  hay  feed  for  a  calf  is  placed  at  about  one-half  that 
for  a  cow,  and  for  a  yearling  about  three-fourths  that  for  a  cow, 
as  given  in  Table  10. 
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Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  $2.16  each   $215.00 

Hay  for  100  cows,  $8.60  each   850. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $60  valuation   160. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  8  per  cent,  $60  valuation   150.  00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  (14f  per  cent,  4  bulls,  $100  valuation)..  $57. 10 

Loss  of  bulls,  3  per  cent,  $100  valuation   12. 00 

Feed  for  4  bulls,  $10.65  each   42. 60 

  111.  70 

Labor,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $2.05  each   306. 80 

Salt,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $0.25  each   26. 00 

Taxes,  lOQ  cows  and  4  bulls   62. 40 

Peed  for  calves,  70  head  (75  per  cent  calf  crop,  7  per  cent  loss) — 

Pasture,  70  calves,  $0.10  each   $7. 00 

Hay  feeding,  70  calves,  $4.60  each  315. 00 

  322.00 

Total   2,193.90 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  70  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   31. 34 


Cost  of  producing  a  2-year^ld : 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   3,134.00 

Pasture  for  100  yearlings,  $2.15  each   215. 00 

Hay  feeding,  100  yearlings,  $6  each   600.00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each  1_  25.00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.95  each  i   295. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   60.00 


Total  .   4, 329.  00 

Number  raised  to  2-year*olds  (4  per  cent  loss),  96  head. 

Cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old   45. 10 


These  costs  are  believed  to  be  approximately  right  for  Idaho  as  a 
whole  when  market  value  of  hay  and  labor  is  allowed. 

MONTANA. 

In  the  following  computation  the  labor  charge  of  Table  10  has 
been  reduced  to  $8  per  head;  depreciation  on  cows  to  8  per  cent,  and 
of  bulls  to  14|  per  cent.  Otherwise  the  computations  are  based  upon 
costs  as  given  in  Table  10. 


Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age: 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  $8.07  each   $307.00 

Feed  for  100  cows,  $8.04  each   804. 00 

Loss  on  100  cows,  8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Depreciation  of  100  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

BuU  service — 

Depreciation  (141  per  cent,  8.44  bulls,  $138  valuation).  $67. 80 

Ijobb  of  bulls,  8  per  cent   14. 24 

Feed  of  buUs.  $11  each   40. 00 

  122.04 

86466''— 16  8 
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Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  <tf  ager-~GontlBaed. 

Labor,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $3  each   $812. 00 

Salt,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $0.25  each   2a  00 

Taxes,  100  cows  and  4  bulls   8L  82 

Feed  for  calves,  71  head  (75.8  per  cent  cidf  crop,  7  per  cent  loss) — 

Pasture  for  71  calves,  $0.90  each  $68.90 

Hay  for  71  calves^  $4.50  each  319. 50 

  888.40 


Total   2, 335. 76 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  71  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling  1   82. 88 

Cost  of  producing  a  2*year-old: 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   3, 288. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings,  8  months,  $8X)7  each   807. 00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  4  months,  $6  each   000. 00 

Selt  100  yearlings,  $OJ25  each   25. 00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $3  each   800. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   81. 32 


Total   4, 602. 32 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (4  per  cent  loss),  86  heed. 

Average  cost  per  2-year-old   47. 80 

The  above  figures  are  probably  a  little  too  high  for  the  cost  of 
production  in  Montana  as  an  average.  The  following  statement  of 
cost  is  for  the  eastern  range  section  and  is  based  upon  the  figures 
secured  from  a  large  outfit  in  this  part  of  the  State: 

Montana  individual  oate. 

Cost  of  producing  a  caU  to  12  months  of  age,  eastern  Montana: 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  8  months   $460. 00 

Hay  for  75  cows  with  calves,  $7.50  each   562. 00 

Loss  on  100  cows,  $50  valuation   100. 00 

Depreciation  on  100  cows,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service^ 

Deprecitalon  of  bulls  $85. 00 

Loss  of  bulls   30. 00 

Feed  for  bulls   48. 00 

  163.00 

Salt  100  cows  and  4  buUs,  $0Ji5  eaeh   2S.  00 

Labor,  100  cows  and  4  bulls,  $2  each   208. 00 

Taxes,  100  cows  and  4  bulls   80. 00 


Total   1,748.00 

Number  of  yearlings  raised  per  100  cows,  05  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling  ^  —  ^   26. 80 
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Goet  of  producing  a  2-year-old : 

Cost  of  100  yearlings  $2, 690. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings   450. 00 

Hay  fed  only  to  cows  with  calves. 

Labor,  100  yearlings   200. 00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each   25. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings  -  90. 00 


Total   3.455.00 

Number  raised  to  2-year^lda  (8  peir  cent  loss),  97  head. 

Average  cost  of  2-year-old   35. 60 


If  fop  this  large  outfit  in  eastern  Montana  where  only'  cows  with 
calves  are  fed  hay  these  estimates  of  cost  are  about  ri^t,  afi  they 
appear  to  be,  then  the  figures  of  the  first  computation,  in  which  all 
stock  are  fed  from  three  to  four  months,  are  but  little  too  high.  Prob- ' 
ajbly  f or  the  entire  State  of  Montana  an  average  of  $30  for  the  pro- 
diiQtion  of  a  yearling  and  $45  for  the  production  of  a  2-year-old  is 
about  right,  considering,  as  we  have  in  sH  computati(»is,  hay,  pas- 
ture, and  labor  approximately  at  their  value  on  the  ground. 

NEVADA. 

In  the  following  computation,  loss  of  cows  as  given  in  Table  10  has 
been  reduced  to  3  per  cent ;  depreciation  of  cows  to  3  per  cent ;  de- 
preciation of  bulls  to  14|  per  cent ;  hay  for  a  caJf  to  approximately 
one-half  that  for  a  cow ;  hay  for  a  yearling  to  about  three- fourths 
that  for  a  cow ;  otherwise  the  items  as  given  in  Table  10  are  used : 


Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  8  months,  $2.56  each   $256. 00 

Hay  for  100  cows,  4  months,  $7.57  each   757. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuaitioa   150. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

BuU  service — 

Depreciation  (14f  per  cent,  4  bulls,  $03  valuation)..  $53.10 

Loss,  3  per  cent   11. 26 

Feed,  $10.13  each   40.52 

  104.88 

Salt,  104  head,  $0.25  each   26. 00 

Labor,  104  head,  $2.75  each   286. 00 

Taxes,  104  head     39.10 

Feed  for  66  calves  (70  per  cent  calf  crop,  6  per  cent  loss) — 

Pasture,  66  calves,  $0.44  each   29.00 

Hay,  66  calves,  $4  each   264.00 

  293.00 

TotaJ  2,061.98 

Number  raised  to  yearlings^  66  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   31.25 
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Ck>st  of  producing  a  2-year-old: 

Cost  of  100  yearUngs   13,126.00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings,  8  months   256.00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  4  months,  $5.50  each   500. 00 

Salt,  100  yearUngs,  $0.25  each   25.00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.75  each   275. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   87. 60 


Total   4,268.60 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (4  per  cent  loss),  96  head. 

Average  cost  per  2-year-old   ,   44. 46 


The  above  costs  are  believed  to  be  about  correct  on  the  basis  of 
market  value  for  hay  and  labor. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  following  computation  the  figures  of  Table  10  are  used, 
except  that  depreciation  of  cows  is  changed  to  8  per  cent  and  depre- 
ciation of  bulls  is  placed  at  14f  per  cent. 


Ck>st  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  12  months,  $1.10  per  head   $110. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  5.8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   290. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150, 00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  (14?  per  cent,  5  bulls,  $83  valuation)  $59.30 

Loss  of  bulls,  5.8  per  cent   24. 07 

Pasture,  5  bulls,  $1.10  per  annum   6. 95 

  90.32 

Labor,  100  cows  and  5  bulls,  $2.77  each   290. 85 

Salt,  100  cows  and  5  bulls,  $0.25  each   26. 26 

Taxes,  100  cows  and  5  bulls   185. 80 

Feed  for  calves — 

60  calves  per  100 cows  (66  per  cent  calf  crop,  10  per  cent  loss). 

Pasture,  60  calves,  $0.14  each   8. 40 


Total  1, 101. 62 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  60  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   18. 86 

Oost  of  producing  a  2-year-old: 

CJost  of  100  yearUngs   1, 836. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings  (12  months,  $1.10  each)   110. 00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.25  per  head   25. 00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.77  per  head   277. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   129. 86 


Total   2, 377. 86 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (6  per  cent  loss),  94  head. 

Average  cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old   25.  SO 
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0BB80N. 

In  the  following  computation  the  Table  10  figure  on  depreciation  of 
cows  has  been  reduced  to  8  per  cent ;  labor  charge  to  $8 ;  depreciation 
of  bulls  increased  to  14^  per  cent;  feed  for  calf  placed  at  about 
one-half  that  of  a  cow,  and  for  a  yearling  about  three-fourths  that 
of  a  cow. 


Ooet  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows  —J   $351.00 

Hay  for  100  cows   761.00 

Loss  of  cows,  8.  per  cent,  ?50  valuation   150. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depredation  (14f  per  cent,  4  bulls,  $113.35  valu- 
ation)  .   $64.75 

Loss  of  bulls,  8  per  cent    18. 60 

Feed  for  4  buUs,  $11.12  each   44. 48 

  122.88 

Salt,  104  head,  $0.26  each   26. 00 

Labor,  104  head,  $8  each   812.00 

Taxes,  104  head   49.66 

Feed  for  72  calves  (75.74  per  cent  calf  crop,  5.39  per  cent  loss) — 

Pasture,  72  calves,  $0.48  each   $30. 96 

Hay,  72  calves,  $4  each   288. 00 

  818. 96 


Total    2,241.45 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  72  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   31. 13 


Cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old: 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   3, 118. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings   351.00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  $5.50  each   550.  00 

Salt.  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each   25. 00 

Labor,  100  yearUngs,  $8  each   300. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings  —  47.75 


Total   4,386.75 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (4  per  cent  loss),  96  head. 

Cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old   45. 70 


UTAH. 

In  the  following  computation  the  figure  of  Table  10  on  loss  of 
yearlings  has  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent;  loss  of  cows  to  8  per  cent; 
depreciation  of  cows  to  3  per  cent;  depreciation  of  bulls,  14^  per 
cent;  cost  of  hay  for  calf  to  one-half  that  for  a  cow;  cost  of  hay  for 
yearling  to  about  three-fourths  that  for  a  cow.  Aside  from  these 
changes,  figures  of  Table  10  are  used. 
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Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of 'age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  9  months   ?195. 00 

Hay  for  IjOO  cows,  3  months  i   7«C.  00 

Loss  of  cows,  8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuatlou   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depredation  (141  per  cent,  4  bulls,  $93  valuation)  $53. 10 

Loss,  3  per  cent   11. 10 

Feed,  $9.61  each  .   88.44 

  102.64 

Salt,  104  head,  $0.25  each   26. 00 

Labor,  104  head.  $2.95  each   306. 80 

Taxes,  104  head  !   80. 70 

Feed  for  65  calves  (69  per  cent  calf  crop,  6  pei-  cent  loss) — 

Pasture,  65  calves,  $0.10  each   $6.50 

Hay,  65  calves,  $4  each   260. 00 

  266.50 

Total   2, 042. 64 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  65  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   31. 43 

Cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old : 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   3, 143. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings,  9  months  ^  196. 00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  3  months,  $5.50  -1  '550.00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each   25. 00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.95  each   295.00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   77. 60 

Total   4,  286. 60 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (4  per  cent  loss),  96  head. 

Average  cost  of  producing  a  2-year-t)ld   44. 66 

The  foregoing  costs  are  computed  as  an  average  for  Utah  as  a 
State,  and  are  believed  to  be  approximately  correct,  although  per- 
haps slightly  high,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
stock  is  prbduced  in  southern  Utah,  where  tibere  is  little  feeding. 
The  following  statement  shows  approximately  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  southern  and  more  purely  rauge  section  of  Utah: 

Bouthem  section  of  Utah. 

Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Cost  of  pasture,  100  cows,  12  months   $94.00 

Hay  for  25  cows,  $8  per  head   200. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  5i  per  cent,  $50  valuation    275. 00 

Depreciation,  8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

D^reclatlon  of  bulls  $63. 00 

Loss  of  bulls   18.94 

Feed  for  bulls  .   12.00 

  98.94 
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Go6t  of  producing  a  caU  to  12  montlui  of  age-^Oentinued. 

Salt,  104  head,  $0^  each   $26. 00 

Labor,  104  head,  $2.20  each   228.80 

Taxes,  104  head   42. 20 

Feed  for  61  calves  (hay  and  pasture)   130.00 


Total   1,239.94 

Number  raised  to  yearttngs,  66  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   19. 08 

Cost  of  producing  a  2-yeaivold: 

CJost  of  100  yearlings   1,908.00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings,  12  months   94. 00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each   25. 00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.20  each   220. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   42.00 


Total   2,289.00 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (6  per  cent  loss),  94  head. 

Average  cost  of  2-year-old  *  24. 35 

The  southern  Utah  oonditions  fot  which  these  costs  are  applicable 
are  comparable  to  those  of  Arirona  asd  New  M«do». 


WASHINQTOV. 


In  the  following  computation  the  Table  10  figures  on  cost  of  pas- 
ture are  reduced  to  $4  per  head ;  hay  feeding  to  $9  per  head ;  depre- 
ciation of  cows  to  3  per  cent;  depreciation  of  bulls  to  14f  per  cent; 
loss  of  cows  to  8  per  cent ;  feed  for  a  calf  to  one-half  that  for  a  cow ; 
feed  for  a  yearling  to  about  three- fourths  that  for  a  cow;  labor 
charge  to  $3  per  head.  Otherwiae,  the  Table  10  figures  are  used  in 
the  computation. 

Ckxst  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Pasture  for  100  cows,  8  months,  $4  per  head   $400. 00 

Hay  for  100  cows,  4  months,  $9  per  head   900. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  3  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Depreciation  of  cows,  8  per  cent,  $90  valuation   150. 00 

BuU  service — 

Depreciation  (141  per  cent,  3.75  buUs,  $124.15  valu- 
ation)  $66. 50 

Loss  of  bulls,  3  per  cent   18. 96 

Feed  for  bulls   45. 00 

  125.46 

Salt,  104  head,  $0.25  per  head   26. 00 

Labor,.  104  head,  $3  per  head   312. 00 

Taxes,  104  head,     ,.    85. 10 
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€k>st  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age— Continued. 

Feed  for  75  calves  (79.48  per  cent  calf  crop,  5i  per  cent 


loss) — 

Pasture  for  75  calves,  $0.80  each  $22. 60 

Hay  for  75  calves,  $4.50  each   887. 50 

  $960.00 


Total   2, 508. 56 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  75  head. 

Average  cost  per  yearling   83.45 


Oost  of  producing  a  2-year-old : 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   8, 845. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings,  8  months,  $4  each   400. 00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  4  months,  $7  each   700. 00 

Salt.  100  yearlings,  $0.25  each  1   25.00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $8  each   800. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings   8L02 


Total  4, 851. 92 

Number  raised  to  2-year-old8  (4  per  cent  loss),  96  head. 

Average  cost  of  producing  a  2-yea]K>ld   -  50. 54 

The  foregoing  costs  for  Washington  may  be  a  little  high  for  the 
average  of  what  might  be  considered  range  production,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  schedules  received  apply  to  agricultural 
sections  where  hay  and  farm  pasturage  are  high.  To  partly  offset 
this  fact,  the  cost  of  pasture  and  hay,  as  shown  by  the  average  of 
the  reports  in  Table  10,  was  reduced.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
these  items  are  still  a  little  high,  and  therefore  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction given  is  a  trifle  over  the  average  for  the  State. 


WTOICINO. 

In  the  following  computation  the  figures  of  Table  10  for  depre- 
ciation of  cows  is  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  depreciation  of  bulls  is 
placed  at  14:^  per  cent,  cost  of  feed  for  a  calf  is  placed  at  one-half 
that  for  a  cow,  and  for  a  yearling  three-fourths  that  for  a  cow. 
Othervdse,  approximately  the  figures  of  Table  10  are  used. 

Cost  of  producing  a  calf  to  12  months  of  age : 

Cost  of  pasturage  for  100  cows,  7i  months   $872. 00 

Cost  of  hay  for  100  cows,  41  months   800. 00 

Loss  of  cows,  8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Depreciation,  8  per  cent,  $50  valuation   150. 00 

Bull  service — 

Depreciation  (14?  per  cent,  41  bulls,  $160  valua- 
tion)  $102. 85 

Loss,  8  per  cent   21. 60 

Feed  and  pasture   52.74 

  177. 19 
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Oo8t  of  produdng  a  calf  to  12  montbs  of  age— Continued. 

Labor,  104  head,  $2.33  each   $242. 83 

Salt,  104  head,  $0.25  each   26. 00 

Taxes,  104  head   62. 40 

Feed  for  71  calyes  (75  per  cent,  6  per  cent  loss) — 
Pasture  for  71  calves  Included  with  cow. 

Hay  for  71  calves,  |4  each   284. 00 


Total   2,263.»2 

Number  raised  to  yearlings,  71  head. 

Average  cost  of  producing  a  yearling   31. 88 


Oost  of  producing  a  2-year-old : 

Cost  of  100  yearlings   8, 188. 00 

Pasture,  100  yearlings,  $3.72  each   372. 00 

Hay,  100  yearlings,  $6  each.^^   600. 00 

Salt,  100  yearlings,  $0.26  each   26. 00 

Labor,  100  yearlings,  $2.33  each  '   233. 00 

Taxes,  100  yearlings  — .  60. 00 


Total   4,478.00 

Number  raised  to  2-year-olds  (3  per  cent  loss),  07  head. 

Average  cost  per  2-year-old   46. 17 


The  following  figures  were  furnished  by  one  of  the  largest  range 
cattlemen  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  cattle  are  grazed  for  four 
months  upon  one  of  the  National  Forests  in  that  State,  three  months 
on  the  open  public  ranges  (two  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall), 
and  about  five  months  upon  the  owner's  private  fenced  pastures, 
during  which  time  they  are  fed  hay  when  the  snow  covers  the  pas- 
tures, gtoerally  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  months,  depending 
upon  the  snowfall. 

The  cattle  generally  come  from  the  Forest  ranges  fit  for  beef,  the 
steers  being  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  None  of  these  men  figure 
on  depreciation  of  cows,  as  they  claim  to  sell  them  as  beef  animals 
for  more  than  their  value  as  cows. 

Local  prices  for  2-year-old  steers  in  the  fall  of  1914  averaged  $60 
to  $65;  fat  cows,  $50  to  $55.  Three  bulls  are  used  to  the  hundred 
cows.  Bulls  are  valued  at  $200.  The  calf  crop  is  only  50  per  cent. 
The  owner  estimates  that  it  costs  him  $25  to  raise  a  yearling  steer  and 
$35  a  2-year-old  steer. 

His  land  is  valued  at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  Hay  costs  him  in 
the  stack  about  $1  a  ton  for  the  labor.  Hay  is  valued  at  $5  per  ton, 
and  a  ton  is  required  to  vi^inter  a  cow.  The  calf  crop  should  be  much 
higher,  as  the  range  used  is  open  and  fairly  smooth.  Probably  two 
more  buUs  to  the  hundred  cows  would  greatly  increase  his  calf  crop. 
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Wyoming  iniiMdiM  case. 

First  year: 
One  cow — 

On  range  7  montha — 

Forest  fees   $0. 25 

No  cost  open  range. 
In  pasture  5  months — 

Pasture  values   .75 

Hay  feed,  1  ton   5.00 

Salt    .25 


CJost  of  feed,  12  months   ft.  25 

Two  cows,  12  months  (on  basis  of  50  per  cent  calf  crop)   12. 60 

Feed  for  calf  in  winter,  one-half  ton  -        2.  50 

Depreciation  and  loss,  6  per  cent  on  $50  value,  2  cows   6.  00 

Labor  costs,  2  cows  ,   2.00 

Bull  service,  valued  at  $200,  50  per  cent  crop,  8  to  100  cows — 

Feed,  3  bulls,  12  months  $18.00 

Taxes,  $0.49   1.47 

Depreciation,  4  years*  use   93.75 

Losses,  3  per  cent   18. 00 

Salt   .76 


131. 97 

Divide  by  48  (4  per  cent  losses)   2.  75 


Oost  to  raise  calf  to  12  months   25.  75 

Second  year: 

Feed,  pasture,  etc.,  1  steer,  12  months   6. 00 

Taxes   .49 

Losses,  8  per  cent  on  $60  basis   1. 80 

Labor   1. 00 

Salt   .  25 


Total  costs  to  raise  2-year-old  steer   35.  29 

Owner  estimates  annual  cost  per  animal  about  $7.50,  divided  as 
follows : 

Labor   $1.00 

Tax  and  suit   .75 

Hay  fed   5. 00 

Forest  fees   .25 

Miscellaneous  items   .60 


TotaL   7. 50 


These  items  cover  all  costs  excepting  deterioration  of  improve- 
ments, such  as  fences,  tools,  etc.  The  hay  is  taken  at  its  full  market 
value,  which,  of  course,  more  than  covers  the  question  of  an  allow- 
ance for  the  land  on  which  it  was  raised.  Bull  service  is  above  the 
normal,  owing  to  high  price  of  bulls  used  and  the  very  low  calf 
crop.  Owner  markets  about  1,200  fat  cows  and  steers  annually. 
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ALL  STATES. 


Table  11  shows  the  cost,  by  States,  of  producing  a  yearling  and 
a  2-year-old,  as  developed  in  tiie  preceding  computations  by  States. 

Tablb  Tl.'-Average  coal,      Btates,  of  producing  a  yearUng  and  a  ^-ifear-oid 

steer  or  heifer. 


SUte. 


YwrUog. 


Two-year- 


'SI' 


Arizona: 

Averece  figures  of  Table  10  

Special  report  of  large  range  outfit  

Callfomla:  Average  figures  of  Table  10. . . 

Colorado:  Averaee  figures  of  Table  10  

Idaho:  Average  figures  of  Table  10  

Averase  figures  of  Table  10  

Special  report  for  eastern  Montana. . . 

Nevada:  Avenge  figures  of  Table  10  

New  Mexico:  Average  figures  ol  Table  10. 
UteSf^'  '^'^'^'^^  figures  of  Table  10  

Average  flftoies  of  Table  10  

Schedules  m  southern  Utah  only  

Washington:  Average  figures  of  Table  10 . 
Wyoming: 

Average  figures  of  Table  10  

Special  report  of  large  outfit  


110.46 

186.97 

15.48 

20.30 

27.51 

4a  00 

3a  50 

43.46 

81.34 

45.10 

32.80 

47.1K) 

20.00 

36.60 

44.46 

laso 

25.30 

81.13 

4&70 

31.48 

44.66 

19.08 

24.36 

83.46 

6a  64 

81.88 

46.17 

25.75 

35.20 

At  first  glance  the  cost  figures  of  Table  11  may  appear  much  too 
high.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  based  upon 
approximate  market  values  for  hay  and  pasture,  in  order  to  avoid 
consideration  of  investment  in  lands.  Also,  the  la>bor  charge  included 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  owner  a  fair  compensation  for  the  care  of  his 
stock,  and  loss  as  well  as  depreciation  is  taken  care  of.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  producing  a  steer  as  shown  by  Table  11  and 
the  price  the  animal  brings  on  the  market  is  therefore  a  net  interest- 
profit  on  money  invested.  By  this  method  of  computation  the  owner 
is  given  a  profit  on  the  hay  and  pasture  produced  on  his  farm  or 
ranch,  which  he  might  not  get  if  live  stock  were  not  produced,  and 
therefore  the  net  profit  in  production  is  really  greater  than  is  shown 
above  in  Table  11. 

Granting  that  the  costs  given  are  a  trifle  high,  it  is  believed  that 
the  man  who  is  urged  to  substitute  cattle  production  for  other  forms 
of  agriculture  in  sections  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed  hay  to  all  stock 
for  from  three  to  five  months  each  year  should  figure  on  approxi- 
mately $30  as  the  cost  of  producing  a  good  yearling,  and  $45  for 
producing  a  2-year-old,  under  the  present  efficiency  of  the  western 
stock  industry.  By  raising  80  to  85  yearlings  instead  of  70  to  75 
per  100  cows,  and  by  decreasing  the  8  to  4  per  cent  loss  in  cows  and 
yearlings,  these  costs  could  be  reduced  to  about  $25  for  a  yearling 
and  $40  for  a  2-year-old9  and  still  give  adequate  compensation  for 
feed  and  labor. 
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8HBBP. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Board,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,^  on  the  entire  subject  of  wool  production  in  the  United 
States  covers  sheep  production  so  fully  and  carefully  that,  excepting 
to  revise  the  figures  where  that  seems  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  year  1914,  the  securing  of  additional  data  on  the 
cost  of  producing  mutton  was  not  deemed  advisable.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Board  were  carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1911, 
and  the  few  changes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigators  have 
taken  place  since  that  report  was  published  will  receive  due  weight 
in  considering  the  matter.  The  work  of  the  Tariff  Board  covered 
the  same  group  of  States  as  are  now  under  consideration,  and  in 
compiling  the  data  secured  these  States  were  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate groups,  in  each  of  which  the  conditions  under  which  sheep  were 
handled  were  so  uniform  as  to  make  this  plan  a  satisfactory  <me. 
These  groups  were  as  follows :  First,  the  State  of  CaUf omia,  in  which 
conditions  were  not  comparable  to  those  found  in  any  other  of  the 
western  sheep-raising  States;  second,  the  southwestern  group,  consist- 
ing of  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico;  third,  the  northwestern 
group,  consisting  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming. 

CAUFOBNXA. 

In  the  State  of  California  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  found  in  the  rest  of  the  States.  Excepting  for  the  feed  secured 
upon  the  various  National  Forests,  a  majority  of  the  sheep  in  the 
State  are  grazed  upon  privately  owned  lands,  which  naturally  adds 
to  the  cost  of  feed.  The  annual  cost  of  feed  for  one  sheep  in  the 
State  of  California  was  found  by  the  Tariff  Board  to  be  81  cents, 
which  cost  is  exceeded  in  only  one  other  State  in  the  sheep-raising 
regions,  namely,  Idaho,  where  the  annual  cost  was  96  cents.  In  Cali- 
fornia comparatively  little  winter  hay  feeding  is  done,  the  sheep 
being  grazed  throughout  the  summer  months  in  the  high  mountain 
regions,  from  which  they  drop  into  the  foothill  pastures  and  stubble 
fields,  where  they  are  wintered,  returning  to  the  National  Forest  ranges 
in  the  spring.  Where  the  owners  lease  land  for  grazing  purposes  the 
prices  paid  are  rather  high,  but  the  feed  secured  is  unusually  good, 
especially  in  the  wheat-growing  regions,  where,  after  the  crop  is 
taken  from  the  lands,  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  and  vines  follows, 
furnishing  a  very  high-class  sheep  feed.  California  is  also  some- 
what different  from  the  rest  of  the  States  in  that  on  account  of  winter 
rains  and  brushy  ranges  many  of  the  sheep  are  sheared  twice  a  year, 
although  this  practice  is  growing  less  every  year.  This  adds  to  the 
labor  cost  and  somewhat  reduces  the  wool  values. 


^  Senate  Document  No.  S42,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sesa. 
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At  one  time  California  was  a  large  sheep-raising  State.  In  1880 
there  were  more  than  7,500,000  sheep  within  the  State  lines.  The 
number  has  steadily  decreased,  however,  until  on  January  1,  1915, 
there  were  but  2,500,000  sheep  within  the  State.^  A  large  number  of 
the  California  i^eep  are  of  the  mutton  breeds,  the  owners  having 
found  the  raising  of  lambs  and  heavy  mutton  sheep  for  their  markets 
a  profitable  business.  The  per  capita  charge  for  labor  in  California 
is  lower  than  in  the  other  two  groups,  being  55  cents  per  head,  which 
includes  shearing.  The  amount  of  money  invested  in  buildings  and 
improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  sheep  owners  equals  79  cents  per 
head,  while  the  miscellaneous  cost — selling,  provisions,  dipping,  ram 
charges,  and  items  of  that  class — equals  99  cents  per  head.  The  total 
annual  expense  chargeable  against  one  sheep  in  the  State  amounts  to 
$2.85,  which  amount  should  be  increased  somewhat,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  was  made  the  cost  of 
labor  and  several  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses  have  increased  some- 
what. In  all  probability  if  the  annual  cost  of  raising  one  sheep  was 
$2.85  in  the  year  1911,  it  was  at  least  $2.50  in  the  year  1914.  This 
amount  includes  liberal  allowances  for  losses  and  depreciation  on 
both  stock  and  equipment. 

The  annual  percentage  of  increase  is  extremely  high  in  California, 
being  exceeded  in  only  two  other  States  in  the  Union,  namely,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  increase  in  California  amounts  to  76.4  per 
cent.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  the  average  wool 
dip  for  the  State  is  9.1  pounds,  which  for  the  year  1914  averaged  for 
the  State  14^  cents  per  pound.  This  would  indicate  that  each  ewe 
brought  to  her  owner  an  average  of  $1.82  per  head  for  the  wool. 
On  the  basis  of  a  76.4  per  cent  lamb  crop,  deducting  this  wool  crop 
from  the  cost  of  raising  the  lamb,  we  find  that  the  cost  to  the  Cali- 
fornia sheepman  of  producing  one  lamb  is  approximately  $1.55. 
The  average  selling  price  of  California  lambs  in  the  fall  of  1914  was 
$4  per  head.  This  price,  however,  represents  the  tops,''  and  in  all 
fairness  this  average  should  be  somewhat  reduced  to  cover  the  per- 
centage of  cull "  lambs  found  in  every  band.  It  is  believed  that  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  should  be  made  to  cover  this  item,  which 
brings  the  average  price  received  per  lamb  down  to  $8.20.* 

When  the  present  report  was  made  (January,  1915)  ewes  were 
valued  in  this  group  (California)  at  approximately  $6  per  head, 
and  the  total  investment  in  sheep,  rams,  equipment,  lands,  and  im- 

1  Farmers'  BuUetin  661,  Febmary  6,  1916. 

>  In  these  and  the  following  sheep  figures  it  shonld  be  anderstood  that  the  Tariff  Board 
corered  In  their  eost  estimates  all  ttie  charges  herein  enumerated,  but  did  not  allow  Inter- 
est on  the  Inrestment.  Inrestments  In  lands  used  in  connection  with  the  graUng  and 
feeding  of  the  sheep  were  covered  by  allowing  the  full  market  ralne  of  the  feed  produced 
and  fed  to  the  sheep. 
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provement  equakd  $10  for  each  ewe.  Upon  this  basis,  the  cost  of 
raising  one  lamb  in  liiis  group  will  work  out  about  as  foUows: 

Cast  of  prodneing  (me  lamb  (CMfomta  ffroup). 

Cost  of  running  100  ewes,  at  $2.50  each  $250.  00 

Deduct  value  of  wool  sold   131. 95 


Net  cost  of  imdveing  76  lambs   118, 05 

Cost  of  producing  one  lamb  equals  $118.05  divided  by  70  (the  number 
produced  by  100  ewes)   1. 55 

SOUTH  WEfl*fBBN  OBOtTP. 

In  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  all  the  other  sheep-raising 
States.  Here  very  little  private  land  is  used  by  the  sheepmen,  the 
majority  of  them  either  securing  their  range  upon,  the  National 
Forests  in  the  summer  and  the  open,  public  lands  in  winter  or  grazing 
them  throughout  the  entire,  year  on  the  open  public  landa  Hence 
the  cost  of  feed  for  this  group  is  very  low,  being  but  20  cents  per 
head  for  the  year. 

The  yearly  labor  costs  average  61  oexits  per  head,  whidi  includes 
shearing.  This  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  State  of  California, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  lambing  operations  and  the  practice  of  herding 
during  the  entire  year  require  the  handling  of  the  sheep  in  somewhat 
smaller  bands,  which  necessitates  more  herders. 

The  average  number  of  sheep  to  each  12-month  employee  in  this 
group  of  States  is  784  head,  whereas  in  California  each  yearlong 
employee  takes  caare  of  1,226  head. 

The  miscellaneous  costs,  which  include  provisions,  losses,  depre- 
ciation, ram  charges,  etc.,  equal  96  cents  per  head,  which  is  lower 
than  in  either  of  the  other  groups.  The  per  capita  value  of  the  im- 
provements and  buildings  on  land  ovmed  by  the  sheepmen  is  only 
59  cents,  owing  to  the  small  investm^  in  lands  and  improvements 
by  the  sheepmen  of  this  region^  The  percentage  of  increase  is 
only  59.6. 

The  total  yearlong  expense  of  running  one  she^,  as  ascertained  by  . 
the  Tariff  Board  for  this  group,  is  $1.76.  Since  1911  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  wages  and  cost  of  provisions  in  th&  States 
in  this  group,  and  also,  in  ovdev  to  protect  themselves,  many  of  the 
sheepmen  concerned  have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  lands  upon 
which  to  winter  their  sheep,  which  has  added  to  the  per  capita  cost. 
In  all  probability,  at  the  present  time  the  annual  cost  of  running 
one  sheep  in  this  group  is  not  far  from  $2  per  head.  The  average 
shearing  for  this  group  is  6.8  pounds  per  head,  while  the  average 
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selling  price  for  1914  was  14.8  cents  per  pound.  A  large  majority 
oi  thjB  sheep  ranged  in  this  region  are  of  the  Merino  blood,  although 
in  recent  years  rams  of  the  mutton  type  have  been  introduced  in  some 
sections.  It  is^  however,  a  region  best  suited  to  the  production  of 
Merinos  rather  than  the  open  wool  type  of  sheep.  Based  upon  these 
figures,  it  is  apparent  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of  wool  from  one 
ewe  brought  to  her  owner  an  average  of  97  cents  per  head.  On  the 
basis  of  a  59.6  per  cent  lamb  crop,  and  deducting  this  wool  crop  from 
the  cost  of  raising  the  lamb,  we  find  that  the  cost  to  the  southwestern 
sheepman  for  producing  one  lamb  is  about  $1.71.  The  average  price 
received  for  southwestern  lambs  in  the  fall  of  1914  was  $3.27. 
Including  prices  received  for  "  culls,"  this  average  should  be  reduced 
to  about  $2.80. 

When  the  present  report  was  made  (January,  1915)  the  value  of 
range  sheep  in  this  group  was  approximately  $4.60  per  head  and 
the  total  investment  (sheep,  rams,  equipment,  lands,  and  improve- 
ments) equaled  $6.50  per  ewe.  (See  footnote,  p.  45.)  Upon  the 
foregoing  basis  the  cost  of  raising  one  lamb  in  this  group  will  work 
out  about  as  follows : 

Co9t  of  producing  lamhs  {southwestern  group). 

Cost  of  running  100  ewes,  at  $2  each  $200. 00 

Deduct  value  of  wool  sold  (deUvered  at  nearest  railroad  shipping 

point)   97.24 

Net  cost  of  running  ewes   102. 76 

With  an  average  of  00  lambs  raised  to  each  100  ewes,  the  cost  of  producing 
one  lamb  is  $102.76  divided  by  60,  which  equals  $1.71. 

NOBTHWSSTEB27  OBOUF. 

This  group  covers  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Utah,  WasUngton,  and  Wyoming.  In  these  States  the  majority 
of  the  lambs  raised  are  of  the  mutton  type,  the  ewes  being  of  Merino 
foundation. 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  is  7.4  pounds,  with  an  average  sell- 
ing price  in  the  region  for  the  year  1914  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  labor  cost  in  this  region  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other 
groups,  being  65  cents  per  head,  while  the  cost  of  feed,  55  cents  per 
head,  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  State  of  California.  The  miscel- 
laneous cost,  which  includes  provisions,  losses,  depreciation,  etc.,  is 
$1.05  per  head.  In  this  group  the  sheepmen  have  several  items  of 
expense  not  found  in  other  regions,  which  swell  their  miscellaneous 
costs  considerably.  The  investment  in  buildings  and  improvements 
is  extremely  high  in  this  region,  being  $1.05  per  head,  which  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  extremely  cold  winters  and  often 
backward  springs  the  majority  of  the  sheepmen  have  found  it  neces- 
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sary  to  provide  themselves  with  lambing  sheds,  feeding  pens,  and 
other  equipment  of  this  kind  which  is  not  required  in  either  of  the 
other  groups,  and  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  total  expense  for  ronning  one  sheep  one  year  in  this  region 
in  1911  was  $2.25.  As  in  the  other  groups,  it  is  certain  that  the  cost 
of  labor  and  provisions  is  now  (January,  1915)  somewhat  higher 
than  at  the  time  the  Tariff  Board  investigated  the  industry,  although 
as  against  this  the  cost  of  leaised  lands  for  ^heep-grazing  purposes  as 
well  as  hay  for  winter-feeding  purposes  has,  owing  to  certain  peculiar 
factors,  been  slightly  reduced.  If  the  average  cost  of  running  one 
sheep  in  these  States  in  1911  was  $2.25,  it  is  probable  that  at  the 
present  timie  the  per  capita  cost  is  approximately  $2.40. 

In  this  group  the  number  of  sheep  which  one  yearlong  man  can 
take  care  of  is  higher  than  the  other  groups,  being  1,384  head.  Were 
it  not  for  this  increased  number  of  sheep  for  each  man,  the  per  capita 
cost  in  this  region  would  be  considerably  higher  than  it  is. 

Owing  to  the  care  which  is  given  the  sheep  in  this  region  during 
the  lambing  period,  the  lamb  crop  is  much  higher  than  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  excepting  in  the  State  of  California.  The  average  for  the 
group  is  70.9  per  cent.  The  average  price  received  for  lambs  pro- 
duced in  this  region  in  the  fall  of  1914  was  about  $3.85  per  head. 
This  average  included  both  "  tops  "  and  "  culls." 

When  the  present  report  was  made  (January,  1916)  the  value  of 
range  sheep  in  this  group  was  approximately  $5,  and  the  total  in- 
vestment in  sheep,  rams,  equipment,  lands,  improvements,  etc.,  equaled 
$12  per  ewe.  Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  cost  of  raising  one  lamb 
in  this  group  will  work  out  about  as  follows: 

Co9t  of  producing  lambs  (northivestem  group). 

Cost  of  running  100  ewes,  at  $2.40  each  $240. 00 

Deduct  value  of  wool  sold  from  100  ewes  111.  00 

Net  cost  of  producing  71  lambs  _   129. 00 

Ck)st  of  producing  one  lamb  ($129  divided  by  71,  the  number  of  lambs 
'  produced  by  100.  ewes)  —  !   1. 82 

SUMMARY. 

CATTLE. 

In  arriving  at  cost  of  production,  market  value  was  charged  for 
all  feeds  used,  and  a  liberal  charge  was  allowed  for  cost  of  handling 
the  stock,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  items  of  cost  for  money  invested 
in  land,  water,  improvement,  and  equipment  used  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  live  stock. 

Liberal  charges  were  allowed  also  for  bull  service,  depreciation  of 
cows,  loss  of  cows  at  market  value,  and  other  natural  losses.  A 
charge  for  taxes  at  the  average  rate  for  the  State  was  included. 
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Plate  III. 


Fig.  1.— Sheep  Herded  and  Grazed  Under  the  "Mass"  Method. 


Fia  2.— Sheep  Herded  and  Grazed  Under  the  "Open"  or  Improved  Method. 

Through  improved  methods  of  handling:  sheep  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  can  be 

greatly  increased. 
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On  this  basis  the  cost  arrived  at  for  the  production  of  yearlings 
in  Arizona  from  average  figures  given  is  $19.45,  and  from  data  fur- 
nisf^ed  by  one  large  outfit,  $15.43 ;  for  California,  $27.51 ;  for  Colo- 
rado, $30.47;  for  Idaho,  $31.37;  for  Montana,  $32.89  in  the  main 
feeding  sections  and  $26.40  in  the  range  section  of  eastern  Montana; 
for  Nevada,  $31.26;  for  New  Mexico,  $18.30;  for  Oregon,  $31.13;  for 
Utah,  $31.46  in  the  feeding  sections  and  $19.08  for  the  range  section 
of  southern  Utah;  for  Washington,  $33.45;  for  Wyoming,  $31.88, 
average  figures,  and  from  special  figures  furnished  by  one  large  outfit, 
$25.75. 

The  cost  arrived  at  for  the  production  of  a  2-year-old  in  Arizona 
is  $25.25  from  average  figures,  and  $20.30  from  special  data  fur- 
nished by  one  large  outfit;  for  California,  $40;  for  Colorado,  $43.31; 
for  Idaho,  $45.12;  for  Montana,  $47.90  from  average  figures,  and 
$35.10  for  the  range  section  in  eastern  Montana ;  for  Nevada,  $44.46; 
for  New  Mexico,  $25.85;  for  Oregon,  $45.70;  for  Utah,  $44.68  for  the 
feeding  sections,  $24.85  for  southern  Utah;  for  Washington,  $50.54; 
for  Wyoming,  average  $46.18,  and  from  a  special  report  of  a  large 
outfit,  $35.29. 

These  figures  may  appear  too  high,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  include  reasonable  profit  on  farm  or  ranch  products  used, 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  owner  for  looking  after  his  stock,  and 
liberal  allowance  for  loss,  depreciation,  bull  service,  and  taxes.  The 
net  balance  between  cost  of  production  and  sale  price  represents  net 
interest-profit  on  money  invested  in  the  breeding  stock.  Granting 
that  the  costs  given  are  conservatively  high,  it  is  believed  that  for 
sections  of  the  West  where  winter  feeding  is  practiced  the  man  who 
contemplates  substituting  live  stock  for  other  forms  of  agriculture 
should  figure  on  a  cost  of  approximately  $30  for  the  production  of 
a  good  yearling,  and  $45  for  the  production  of  a  good  long  2-year- 
old — this  cost  to  include  labor,  market  value  of  feeds,  taxes,  loss,  bull 
service,  and  any  depreciation  of  breeding  stock.  In  sections  of  these 
same  States  where  only  a  part  of  the  stock  is  fed  in  winter  the 
cost  of  producing  a  yearling  may  be  set  at  approximately  $25,  and  of 
a  2-year-old  at  $35.  In  the  range  sections  of  the  Southwest  the  cost 
of  producing  a  yearling  may  be  set  at  $15  to  $19,  varying  greatly 
with  the  number  of  calves  per  100  cows,  and  the  cost  of  producing  a 
long  2-year-old  at  about  $20  to  $25. 

The  average  weight  given  for  a  2-year-old  steer  in  the  feeding  sec- 
tions is  960  pounds.  At  $45  as  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  per 
pound  is  about  4.6  cents.  For  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the  average 
weight  of  a  2-year-old  steer  is  given  as  775  pounds.  At  $25  for  pro- 
duction the  cost  per  pound  is  a  little  over  3.2  cents.  For  the  South- 
west, hazard  due  to  the  exceptional  loss  in  time  of  prolonged  drought 
is  not  fully  covered  in  the  above  costs. 
85466*— 16  4 
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6HBEP. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  cost  of  raising  sheep  was  so 
complete  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  make  a  duplicate  study. 
The  Tariff  Board  figures,  with  such  modification  as  seems  necessary 
to  bring  them  down  to  1914,  are  therefore  used. 

For  California  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  one  sheep  is  given 
by  the  Tariff  Board,  for  1911,  as  $2.35.  It  is  believed  that  this  figure 
should  be  increased  to  $2.50  to  cover  increases  in  labor  and  mis- 
cellaneous costs  since  1911.  Using  this  figure  and  including  other 
items  as  given  in  the  Tariff  Board  report,  the  cost  of  producing  a 
lamb  in  California  is  $1.55. 

In  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  the  year-long 
expense  for  running  one  sheep  is  given  by  the  Tariff  Board  report  as 
$1.76.  Increase  in  cost  of  running  sheep  since  1911  justified  an  in- 
crease of  this  item  to  $2.  Using  this  figure  with  other  items  as  given 
by  tiie  Tariff  Board  report^  the  cost  of  producing  a  lamb  in  these 
States  is  $1.71. 

In  the  northwestern  group  of  States — Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming — ^the  cost  of  running  one 
sheep  for  one  year,  it  is  believed,  has  advanced  from  $2.25,  as  given 
by  the  Tariff  Board  for  1911,  to  about  $2.40  for  1914.  On  this  ba^s 
the  cost  of  producing  a  lamb  in  this  group  of  States  in  1914  is  $1.82. 

The  foregoing  figures  make  a  liberal  allowance  to  cover  loss  and 
depreciation  and  to  provide  for  interest  on  capital  invested  in  land, 
improvements,  and  equipment  and  include  wool  at  market  price. 
Consequently,  the  net  interest*profit.  is  the  difference  between  cost  of 
production  and  selling  price. 

DIGEST,  BY  STATES,  OF  THE  SCHEDULES  RECEIVED  FROM  STOCK- 
MEN  THROUGH  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  FROM  COUNTY  COR- 
RESPONDENTS THROUGH  THE  BUREAU  OF  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

The  answers  received  in  the  individual  schedules  from  stockmen 
and  county  correspondents  were  first  tabulated  and  then  studied  by 
States.  The  following  pages  give  a  digest  of  the  information,  com- 
ments, and  conclusions,  by  States.  They  are  here  appended  for  ref- 
erence in  case  of  questions  relative  to  the  general  discussion  and  con- 
clusions given  in  the  foregoing  report  or  when  more  detailed  infor- 
mation is  desired  relative  to  any  section  of  the  territory  under  con- 
sideration. These  schedules  were  also  supplemented  by  many  full 
and  careful  reports  from  Forest  officers  in  close  touch  with  the  range 
situation. 

The  figures  on  total  live  stock  in  1910  and  1914  are  taken  from  the 
"Agricultural  Outlook,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  February  7,  ldl4  (Farmers'  Bulletin  675).  Figures  on 
unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  lands  are  taken  from  Circular 
No.  886,  General  Land  Office,  July  1, 1914. 

ABI20NA. 

Cattle  in  Arizona : 

IMOcenBUS   ^,000 

January  1.  1914   776*000 

Decrease  per  cent—  6 

Sheep  in  Arizona : 

1910  census   1, 227 ,000 

January  1,  1914   1, 601, 000 

Increase  per  cent—  80 

Unreserved  and  unappropriated  pubUc  land  in  State  July  1, 

1914  acres—  86»958,749 


CHANGS  IN  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THX  SANQS  SINCE  1910. 


Cattle. — ^Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  cattle  seem  to  have  de- 
creased by  about  49,000  head,  a  loss  of  approximately  6  per  cent 
since  1910.  The  major  portion  of  this  loss  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  where,  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
stocked  areas,  the  Sulphur  Spring  and  San  Simon  Valleys,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  open  ranges  during  the  last  few  years  has  made  such 
serious  inroads  upon  the  range  as  practically  to  drive  out  of  business 
several  of  the  larger  companies  and  greatly  to  restrict  open  range 
cattle  operations.  The  only  part  of  the  State  showing  an  actual 
increase  in  numbers  is  in  the  northern  central  part  in  Coconino 
County,  where,  owing  to  improved  range  conditions,  with  a  consider- 
able change  in  holdings  from  sheep  to  cattle,  an  increase  of  between 
7  and  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  is  noted.  In  these  changes 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  stockmen  and  those  from  the  county 
schedules,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  fairly  comparable. 

Sheep. — ^The  80  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
State  shown  by  the  census  reports  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  schedules  which  have  been  received  in  this  investigation.  There 
has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  covering  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  and  the  northern  parts  of  Navajo  and  Apache  Counties ; 
also,  in  the  north-central  part,  the  county  of  Coconino  shows  an 
increased  number  of  sheep.  The  average  increase,  however,  for  these 
areas  as  shown  by  our  schedules  indicates  that  the  increase  is  under 
10  per  cent,  which,  from  personal  observation  and  rather  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing,  is  believed  to  be  more  nearly 
correct  than  the  80  per  cent  increase  shown  by  the  census  reports. 
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Homesteaders. — ^Taking  the  State  as  a  whole  the  settlement  of  the 
land  by  homesteaders  has  reduced  the  available  grazing  areas  about 
6.7  per  cent,  according  to  the  figures  submitted  by  the  stockmen,  while 
those  from  the  county  correspondents  are  exactly  double  that,  or  13.4 
per  cent.  This  settlement  is  scattered  very  generally  over  the  entire 
State,  but  by  far  the  largest  has  been  in  the  county  of  CSochise  in 
the  San  Simon  and  Sulphur  Spring  Valleys  heretofore  mentioned. 
The  figures  indicate  that  as  a  result  of  this  agricultural  settle- 
ment the  number  of  cattle  has  been  decreased  about  4.2  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  sheep  about  9.2  per  cent.  This  decrease  reported 
in  the  number  of  sheep  is  doubted,  for  the  reason  that  in  tiie  regions 
where  agricultural  settlement  has  been  the  heaviest  no  sheep  grazing 
has  ever  been  carried  on,  and  in  the  actual  sheep  grazing  coimties 
what  little  agricultural  development  there  has  been  has  undoubt- 
edly increased  rather  than  decreased  the  grazing  of  sheep  in  that 
vicinity. 

Change  from  heef  to  dairy  stock, — There  has  been  no  noticeable 
change  along  these  lines  anywhere  in  the  State.  In  the  Salt  Kiver 
Valley,  owing  to  the  erection  of  a  number  of  new  creameries,  the 
dairy  business  has  made  some  advances,  but  it  has  been  a  direct 
increase  rather  than  a  transfer  from  beef  to  dairy  stock. 

Deterioration  of  the  range, — Broadly  speaking,  there  has  been  no 
very  decided  further  deterioration  of  the  range  during  the  last  10 
years.  As  a  general  thing,  the  schedules  indicate  no  particular 
change,  and  some  report  positive  improvement.  Almost  universally 
the  schedules  indicate  that  the  present  carrying  capacity  of  all  the 
ranges  could  be  greatly  improved  through  some  governmental  control 
of  the  ranges  which  would  bring  about  regulated  grazing  and  an 
improvement  or  development  in  water  supply.  Almost  uniformly 
the  schedules  indicate  that  on  the  ranges  within  the  National  Forests 
the  improvement  in  grazing  conditions  has  been  marked  and  their 
carrying  capacity  greatly  increased,  while  their  use  by  the  various 
stockmen  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  under  the  old  conditions. 
Throughout  the  State  the  ranges  are  used  the  year  round,  little  or 
no  feeding  being  done  excepting  for  very  short  periods  in  the  spring. 
If  the  cattle  are  extremely  weak  and  hay  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices  a  few  of  the  cows  are  fed  a  little  hay  to  carry  them 
through  the  dangerous  period  of  the  season.  This  feeding,  however, 
is  not  at  all  general  and  probably  does  not  cover  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^In  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  class  of  live  stock  on  the  ranges  in  Arizona 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  cattle,  a  considerable  advance  having 
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been  made  in  the  class  of  bulls  used  upon  the  range.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  room  for  improvement  along  this  line  all  over  the  State. 
The  average  value  of  the  bulls  used  is  $82  per  head,  the  lowest  in  all 
the  11  States  studied.  If  Arizona  would  prohibit  the  use  of  other 
than  pure-bred  or  registered  bulls  on  the  ranges  an  almost  immediate 
improvement  in  the  weight  and  value  of  range  cattle  would  be 
noticed. 

Weight  of  steers. — ^The  average  weight  of  2-year-old  steers  sold 
direct  from  the  range  or  pastures  is  774  pounds;  for  3-year-old  steers, 
935  pounds.  While  these  average  weights  are  materially  lower  than 
the  weights  reported  in  some  of  the  northwestern  States,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  steers  shipped  from  fully  75  per  cent  of 
the  Arizona  ranges  are  sold  in  the  early  spring  as  feeders  to  be  sent 
to  the  northern  ranges  and  the  corn-belt  farms  for  fattening.  The 
majority  of  the  steers  shipped  from  the  Forest  ranges  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  are  generally  sent  direct  to  market  for  immediate 
slaughter,  and  the  Arizona  weights  under  these  conditions  compare 
favorably  with  the  weights  of  the  same  class  of  animals  shipped 
from  the  northern  range& 

P08SIBIIJTT  or  INCBEASIIVO  NUMBER  OF  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE. 

Public  ranges. — ^Practically  all  the  available  range  in  Arizona  is 
at  present  fully  occupied  by  live  stock  of  one  class  or  the  other.  This 
includes  the  National  Forests,  the  open  ranges,  and  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. The  area  necessary  for  one  cow  for  12  months  is  estimated 
at  34.8  acres. by  the  Forest  Service  reports,  while  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  are  21.4.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  35 
acres  to  one  cow  is  about  right. 

In  the  southwestern  and  western  portions  of  the  State  there  are 
large  areas  which  under  some  plan  of  Government  control  would 
carry  a  very  considerable  number  of  cattle  if  some  development  of 
water  for  stock  purposes  could  be  secured.  At  present,  however, 
these  ranges  are  practically  unused,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  or  no  incentive  to  the  individual  stockman  to  develop  water  at 
a  very  considerable  expense  when  he  has  no  guaranty  that  the  ranges 
about  the  watering  place  will  be  occupied  by  only  his  own  stock. 
Practically  every  individual  reporting  on  the  possibility  of  increase 
states  that  the  range  in  his  vicinity  could  be  made  to  carry  more 
stock  if  it  were  placed  under  Government  control,  many  of  them 
referring  to  the  Forest  Service  methods  as  being  satisfactory  and 
adaptable  to  these  areas.  One  well-known  stockman  referring  to 
this  matter  states  that  the  only  way  he  can  protect  his  range  from 
the  encroachments  of  migratory  herds,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  is  to 
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keep  it  practically  ovwgrased  all  the  time  so  that  there  will  be 
nothing  on  the  range  which  will  attract  the  stock  of  other  pumna 
None  of  the  schedules  received  make  any  estimate  as  to  the  probable 
percentage  of  increase  which  these  changes  might  bring  about,  but 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  taking  the  State  as  a  whole  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Arizona  could  be  increased  under  some  form  of  range  con- 
trol not  less  than  30  per  cent,  while  an  increase  of  perhaps  10  per 
cent  in  the  sheep  would  be  about  all  that  could  be  expected  for  that 
class  of  stock. 

Increase  from  farms  and  new  estHers. — ^The  opinion  expressed  in  a 
majority  of  the  schedules  is  that  there  will  be  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  stock  upon  the  farms  in  the  State.  This  will  be  due,  first, 
to  the  natural  turning  of  the  settlers  to  live  stock  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  income  and  utilizing  the  rough  forage  now  produced 
upon  their  claims.  Second,  the  present  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  will  encourage  stock  raisers  to  increase  their  numbers  and 
retain  their  "  she  stock  "  for  breeding  purposes  rather  than  to  fatten 
them  for  market.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
from  the  several  factors  mentioned  there  will  be  within  the  next  10 
years  an  increase  of  fully  15  per  cent  in  cattle  and  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent  in  sheep. 

Calf  crop, — ^The  estimated  number  of  calves  bom  for  each  100 
head  of  breeding  cows  on  the  ranges  in  the  State  is  57.  The  number 
of  bulls  used  to  the  100  cows  is  six.  This  average  is  not  believed  to 
represent  the  true  facts  because  the  schedules  had  mainly  been  re- 
ceived from  the  better  class  of  stockmen,  who  believe  in  having  a 
sufiBcient  number  of  bulls  in  all  cases.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if, 
taking  all  the  owners  into  consideration,  the  number  of  bulls  on  the 
range  will  average  more  than  three  to  the  100  cows.  It  is  believed 
that  this  accounts  for  the  wide  variation  between  the  number  of 
bulls  used  and  the  comparatively  small  calf  crop.  The  low  average 
value  of  the  bulls  indicates  that  the  stockmen  of  Arizona  can  also 
materially  increase  their  beef  output  by  using  a  higher  class  of  bulls. 

The  Arizona  sheepmen  have  shown  good  judgment  in  breeding  up 
their  herds,  and  within  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  both  the  weight  of  the  lambs  and  the  wool  clip. 

COSTS. 

Lahor  costs, — ^The  reports  of  the  labor  cost  involved  in  handling 
range  cattle  are  fairly  uniform  from  all  parts  of  Axizoaaa,  the 
average  being  $2.43.  This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  number  of 
animals  handled,  some  individuals  and  companies  whose  herds  num- 
ber thousands  reporting  that  the  per  capita  labor  cost  is  not  in  excesB 
of  60  cents,  while  men  who  have  from  800  to  500  head  estimate  it 
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at  from  $3  to  $4  per  head.  For  these  reasons  the  average  as  shown 
is  believed  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  true  labor  cost,  and 
probably  a  labor  cost  of  $2  per  head  would  be  more  nearly  correct. 
The  Tariff  Board  gives  the  annual  labor  cost  of  handling  sheep,  in- 
cluding shearing,  as  79  cents. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  range  animals  in  Arizona  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  lowest  of  all  the  States  reporting,  being  $1.16  per  head  per 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ranges,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
are  used  the  year  round  and  very  little  winter  feeding  is  practiced. 
The  major  item  of  this  cost  is  covered  by  the  grazing  fees  charged 
by  the  Forest  Service,  for  which  the  average  yearlong  charge  is 
46  cents  per  head.  Many  of  the  reports  state  that  outside  of  this 
Forest  Service  charge  ihe  feed  cost  on  the  open  range  is  practically, 
nothing.  Considering  the  very  small  number  of  cattle  that  are  fed 
hay,  it  is  believed  that  this  rate  of  $1.16  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
actual  money  cost  for  feed  for  one  animal  during  a  year,  and  that 
taking  the  average  herd  of  range  cattle  throughout  the  State  the 
feed  cost  will  not  exceed  75  cents.  The  report  of  the  tariff  board 
shows  that  the  average  annual  cost  for  feed  of  all  kinds  consumed 
by  one  sheep  in  Arizona  is  15  cents,  which  undoubtedly  is  very  close 
to  the  cost  of  such  feed  at  the  present  time. 

Interest — ^The  average  rate  of  iiiterest  throughout  the  State  is 
shown  to  be  9.9  per  cent.  No  rate  below  8  per  cent  is  reported,  and 
the  rate  in  the  range  counties  is  invariably  above  10  per  cent,  so 
that  taking  the  range  industry  by  itself  the  probabilities  are  that 
very  few  if  any  loans  are  secured  by  range  cattlemen  at  rates  less 
than  this  average- 

CALIFORNIA. 

GatUe  in  California: 

1910  census    2, 077. 000 

January  1, 1914   1, 929,000 

Decrease  ^per  cent—  7. 1 

Sbeep  in  California  : 

1910  census   2, 417, 000 

January  1, 1914   2.651,000 

Increase  per  cent —  6. 6 

Unreserred  and  unappropriated  public  lands  in  California  July  1, 
1914  .  acr€S«-  20,902,762 

CHANGES  IN  UVE  STOCK  ON  THE  RANGE  SINCE  1010. 

Catde. — ^According  to  the  schedules  from  stockmen,  the  number 
of  cattle  on  the  range  in  California  has  decreased  11.7  per  cent  since 
1910.  Schedules  from  county  correspondents  show  an  average  esti- 
mated decrease  of  9.2  'per  cent.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
cattle  on  California  ranges  have  decreased  10  per  cent  in  number 
since  1910.  In  northern  Kern,  Kings,  Tulare,  eastern  Fresno,  Inyo, 
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eastern  half  of  Madero,  and  Mariposa  Counties  there  has  been  an 
average  increase  of  6  per  cent;  in  Sutter,  Colusa,  Olenn,  Butte,  and 
Plumas  Counties  an  increase  of  6  per  cent ;  in  Del  Norte,  Humboldt, 
Siskiyou,  and  Trinity  Counties  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  This 
increase  is  within  territory  either  in  National  Forests  or  largely  range 
land  adjoining  National  Forests.  The  remainder  of  the  State,  ex- 
cept Alameda  and  Amador  Counties,  shows  a  general  decrease. 

Sheep. — The  schedules  from  stockmen  show  an  estimated  decrease 
of  12  per  cent  in  sheep  since  1910,  while  those  from  county  corre- 
spondents show  an  average  decrease  of  22  per  cent  on  the  California 
ranges  since  1910.  These  reports  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Depart- 
ment estimates  of  February  7,  1914,  which  show  an  increase  of  5.5 
per  cent  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  number  of  sheep  on  ranges 
has  actually  decreased  since  1910  probably  16  per  cent  for  the  State 
as  a  whole.  The  decrease  is  general  for  the  State  except  for  a  nar- 
row strip  in  the  east-central  part  along  the  California-Nevada  line. 

FACT0B8  SESP0N8IBLX  FOB  THX  CHAITGB8. 

Homesteaders. — It  is  estimated  that  approximately  7  per  cent  of 
the  range  lands  of  the  State  have  been  homesteaded  within  the  last 
10  years,  and  that  this  settlement  has  decreased  the  number  of  cattle 
5  per  cent  and  the  number  of  sheep  10  per  cent.  Approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  new  settlers  are  not  raising  live  stock  over  and  above 
necessary  work  and  milch  animals,  and  the  land  taken  means  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  range,  in  addition  to  settlement  inter- 
fering with  former  large  stock  interests. 

Change  from  beef  to  dairy  stock. — ^The  total  schedules  for  the  State 
indicate  an  appreciable  change  from  the  beef  type  to  the  dairy  type 
of  stock.  The  county  schedules  indicate  that  dairying  has  increased, 
especially  in  the  range  sections  adjoining  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Valleys,  and  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State.  Else- 
where throughout  the  range  territory  of  the  State  there  has  been 
but  a  slight  increase  in  dairy  stock.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  reports  state  that  the  change  to  dairy  breeds  has  reduced  the 
output  of  beef  animals.  While  it  is  believed  that  the  change  has 
resulted  in  a  slight  decrease  of  beef  production,  it  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  perhaps  1  or  2  per  cent.  The  main  effect  has  been 
an  increase  in  total  number  of  stock. 

Deterioration  of  range. — The  schedules  from  stockmen  show  an 
average  estimate  of  21.2  acres  as  the  area  necessary  to  support  a 
cow  for  the  average  season  of  9.5  months.  The  county  schedules 
give  18  acres  as  the  average  acreage  per  cow  for  9.6  months.  For  the 
foothill  range  in  pastures  18  acres  is  about  right,  but  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  even  21.2  acres  is  considered  too  low.  Much  of  the  brushy 
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Forest  range  requires  30  acres  per  cow  for  a  5-month  season.  The 
average  area  per  cow  for  9^  months  is  thought  to  be  about  25  acres. 

The  majority  of  the  schedules  state  that  this  acreage  is  higher 
than  10  years  ago — ^that  is,  the  ranges  have  decreased  in  carrying* 
capacity.  Schedules  from  stockmen  place  the  decrease  at  7.84  per 
cent;  county  correspondents  place  it  at  2.6  per  cent.  Considering 
the  effect  of  homesteading  the  best  lands,  incoming  of  brush,  severe 
droughts,  and  overgrazing,  it  is  believed  that  7.84  per  cent  decrease 
is  not  too  high.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  schedules  from  stock- 
men give  an  average  estimated  increase  of  approximately  20  per 
cent  in  carrying  capacity  due  to  better  management  of  range  and 
improved  methods  of  handling  stock.  This  improvement  applies 
largely  to  National  Forest  range.  The  average  decrease  reported  is 
approximately  30  per  cent.  While  some  of  the  reported  decreases 
apply  to  National  Forest  ranges,  where  brush  and  timber  under 
protection  are  shading  out  grass,  the  large  majority  apply  to  the 
public  domain  and  private  range. 

The  reasons  given  for  increase  in  carrying  capacity  are  (1)  better 
management  of  the  range  under  regulation,  and  (2)  improved  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  i^tock.  The  average  20  per  cent  increase  for 
reports  of  this  character  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  possibilities 
of  proper  management. 

The  reasons  given  for  decrease  are  (1)  overstocking;  (2)  prolonged 
droughts;  (3)  fencing  up  areas  of  choice  range;  (4)  the  incoming  of 
brush  and  timber,  which  reduces  the  total  area  of  usable  range  and 
decreases  the  forage  on  what  is  left.  By  far  the  majority  give  over- 
grazing and  bad  management  as  the  cause  of  deterioration. 

To  summarize  this  topic,  it  may  be  said  that  more  than  half  of  the 
range,  mainly  public  domain  and  private  holdings,  has  deteriorated 
an  average  of  30  per  cent  in  carrying  capacity  during  the  last  10 
years  as  the  result  of  overgrazing;  that  a  small  per  cent  has  not 
changed;  approximately  25  per  cent  has  increased  by  an  average  of 
20  per  cent  in  carrying  capacity,  due  to  regulation  and  improved 
handling  of  stock;  and  that  the  average  for  the  State  is  a  decrease 
of  about  8  per  cent. 

HOW  THB  NXJICBXB  OF  UVS  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE  CAN  BE  INCBKA8ED. 

Public  range. — A  few  local  areas  of  both  summer  and  winter  range, 
mainly  summer  range,  are  reported  not  used  on  account  of  lack  of 
water,  inaccessibility,  an  excess  of  brush,  and,  in  one  instance,  lack 
of  stock.  A  full  use  of  range  at  present  imused  would  not,  however, 
make  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  in  California. 

The  schedules  from  stockmen  were  almost  unanimous  in  stating 
that  the  range  lands  now  occupied  could  be  made  to  carry  more 
stock)  but  only  a  few  of  them  gave  figures  for  the  estimated  increase. 
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California  forests  on  the  west  slope  show  a  gi*adual  increase  in 
reproduction  of  timber  and  brush  under  adequate  fire  protection 
with  some  decrease  in  range.  On  the  other  hand,  further  improve- 
-ment  in  management  and  development  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
probably  10  per  cent  in  carrying  capacity  for  the  more  open  lands. 
The  outside  ranges  undoubtedly  can  be  improved  by  control  and 
better  management.  The  probable  increase  in  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range  lands  now  being  used  should  not  be  put  at  more  than  an 
average  of  15  per  cent.' 

More  stock  on  farms  and  homesteads, — On  this  point  the  average 
of  the  schedules  shows  an  estimated  increase  of  17.2  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  cattle  and  6.7  per  cent  in  iiie  case  of  sheep.  It  is  safe,  there- 
fore, to  assert  that  in  California  an  increase  in  cattle,  not  to  exceed 
IS  per  cent,  may  be  expected,  and  perhaps  a  slight  increase  in  sheep. 
These  estimates  are,  of  course,  based  on  the  assumpti(»  that  there 
will  be  no  chfinge  in  management  of  public  lands. 

While  a  few  of  the  schedules  base  the  estimated  increase  on  antici- 
pated range  control  and  better  range  management,  the  great  major- 
ity state  that  farms  and  ranches  are  at  present  understocked. 
As  a  result  of  high  prices  the  farmers  and  settlers  will  turn  to 
live  stock,  the  increase  wiU  be  saved,  more  hay  will  be  produced  as 
a  result  of  general  farm  development,  there  will  be  generally  greater 
care  and  economy  in  the  utilization  of  pastures  and  hay,  and  beef  and 
mutton  feeding,  as  well  as  winter  feeding  of  stockers,  will  increase. 
It  is  believed  that  this  represents  the  true  situation,  and  if  so  the 
whole  question  hinges  on  continued  high  prices  rather  than  develop- 
ment of  new  areas  or  a  tendency  to  use  live  stock  as  a  fundamental 
requisite  in  a  successful  system  of  agriculture.  Until  this  last  prin- 
ciple is  recognized,  it  will  be  difficult  to  have  a  stable  continuous 
increase  in  live  stock  proportioi>al  to  increase  in  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
range  lands  are  suitable  for  cultivation.  Therefore,  this  factor 
can  hardly  have  any  material  aggregate  effect  on  production  of 
meat.  The  subtraction  of  such  lands  from  the  range  will  eventually 
be  compensated  by  the  production  of  small  numbers  on  the  home- 
steads. 

Better  breeding  animals  and  larger  increase. — Better  control  of 
stock  and  range,  general  tendency  toward  better  eare  of  stock,  and 
increased  necessity  for  attention  to  the  individual  animal  as  avail- 
able range  decreases  and  cost  of  production  per  animal  increases 
will  result  in  improvement  of  the  average  animal  and  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  calf  crop. 
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OOMEADa 

Cattle  in  Ck>lorado : 

1910  census   128. 000 

January  1,  1914   1,135,000 

Increase,  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Sheep  In  Oolorado : 

1M.0  census   1.426.000 

January  1,  1914   1,668,000 

Increase  per  cent—  17 

Unreserved    and    unappropriated    public    lands    in  Oolorado, 

July  1,  1914  acres—  18, 899, 441 

CHANGE  IN  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  BAN  OB  SINCE  1910. 

Cattle. — ^According  to  the  census  reports,  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  State,  amounting  to  7,000 
head.  An  analysis  of  the  census  figures  shows  that  this  increase  has 
been  in  the  number  of  milch  stock  and  that,  so  far  as  the  range  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  range  animals.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  decrease  is  naturally  in  the  open  plains  region 
east  of  Denver.  Here  the  settlers  have  made  tremendous  inroads 
into  the  open  range,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  taking  up  of  this  range  by  settlers  under  the  dry- 
farming  system  will  prove  permanent.  At  the  present  time  the 
conditions  are  rather  unsettled,  but  from  a  study  of  the  schedules 
received  in  this  investigation  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
the  majority  of  these  dry  farmers  will  eventually  get  a  foothold  and 
improve  their  farms,  so  that  in  time  they  will  naturally  turn  to  live 
stock  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of  Montrose 
and  Rio  Blanco,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cattle 
of  from  5  to  20  per  cent.  Here  the  loss  is  ascribed  to  the  advent 
of  the  settler  and  his  encroachments  on  the  range  and  also  to  several 
unusually  dry  seasons  which  have  forced  the  sale  of  a  great  many 
cattle  that  otherwise  would  have  been  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  in  Gunnison,  Saguache, 
San  Juan,  Monteziuna^  and  several  other  counties,  the  schedules  indi- 
cate an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  range  within 
the  National  Forests  in  that  region  and  the  Government  control  over 
these  ranges,  which  has  restrained  the  migratory  stock  so  that  the 
local  settlers  have  had  more  favorable  opportunities  for  using  the 
range  about  their  homes.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  increase 
is  as  great  as  that  shown  by  the  schedules. 

Sheep. — There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State  and  also  in  Routt 
County.   The  increase  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  is  doubt- 
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less  due  to  improved  oonditioDs  in  the  National  Forest  ranges  and 
the  development  of  the  pea- feeding  industry  in  the  San  Luis  Valley* 
tributary  to  several  of  the  Forests.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  small  areas,  the  rest  of  the  State  shows  a  decrease  of  from 
5  to  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheep.  It  is  believed  that  consid- 
ering all  the  factors  obtainable  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  probably  not  over  10  per  cent. 

FACTOBS  EBSPOIVSIBLB  VOB  TBB  CHANGES. 

Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  indications  are  that  the  home- 
steaders have  taken  up  about  15  per  cent  of  the  open  range  land  in 
the  last  10  years.  The  advent  of  these  settlers  seems  to  have  tem- 
porarily decreased  the  numbers  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  from  4  to 
10  per  cent,  but  the  majority  of  the  schedules  state  that  the  new 
settlers  are  already  turning  to  live  stock,  and  eventually  the  number 
of  stock  in  the  State  will  be  increased  on  that  account.  While  the 
census  figures  indicate  some  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  in 
the  State,  the  schedules  are  very  emphatic  in  the  statement  that 
settlers  as  a  general  rule  are  not  raising  dairy  stock,  but  find  it  more 
profitable  to  raise  beef  cattle  or,  in  some  instances,  sheep. 

Deterioration  of  the  range. — ^The  majority  of  the  schedules  show 
that  the  open  range  in  the  State  of  Colorado  has  not  materially  de- 
creased in  its  carrying  capacity  during  the  last  few  years,  while  in 
some  ^arts  a  positive  improvement  is  reported.  The  average  acreage 
required  for  one  cow  for  the  seven  months'  period  is  estimated  at  18 
acres  by  schedules  from  stockmen  and  15  acres  by  those  from  county 
correspondents.  Considering  the  character  of  the  land  left  open,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  will  require  fully  25  average  acres  to  carry  one 
cow.  A  large  number  of  the  individuals  reporting  believe  that  the 
range  can  be  improved  in  several  different  ways.  Many  state  that 
Government  control  such  as  is  in  force  on  the  National  Forests 
would  greatly  improve  matters.  Others  believe  that  the  prairie  dogs 
now  infesting  thousands  of  acres  of  these  ranges  should  be  killed  off. 
Still  others  mention  migratory  sheep  as  being  the  cause  of  the  over- 
grazed condition  of  some  of  the  ranges.  Several  look  forward  to  an 
ultimate  improvement  in  the  stock  business  because  they  believe  that 
as  fast  as  the  settlers  obtain  patents  to  their  land  they  will  sell  it  to 
the  stockmejEi,  who  will  thus  place  more  stock  on  the  ranges  than  they 
can  care  for  at  present.  All  these  things  point  to  proper  control 
through  some  strong  central  authority  as  the  only  means  for  restor- 
ing the  range  to  something  of  its  old  condition. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^The  value  of  the  bulls  used  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  averages  $131.90,  which  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
States  to  the  south  and  southwest  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
especially  the  stockmen  have  in  recent  years  done  much  to  build  up 
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the  grade  of  their  herds,  and  the  hay-fed  steers  that  a^e  tamed  off 
from  the  hay-feeding  ranches  on  the  western  slope  are  a  very  supe- 
rior class  of  beef  animals. 

Weight  of  steers. — ^The  average  weight  of  steers  turned  off  from 
the  ranges  in  the  State  is  883  pounds  for  twos  and  1,084  pounds  for 
threes.  The  reports  coming  from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in 
the  mountainous  region,  indicate  a  higher  average  tiian  these,  but 
the  general  average  for  the  State  is  somewhat  reduced  by  the  lower 
weights  of  the  steers  sold  from  the  open  range  areas  east  of  Denver, 
the  most  of  which  go  to  the  market  as  feeders,  not  as  fat  stock. 

FOBSIBILITY  OF  INCBKASINQ  THX  NTTMBD  OF  STOCK  IN  TBX  STATE. 

While  practically  all  the  available  range  in  the  State  outside  the 
National  Forests  is  at  present  fully  occupied  either  by  sheep  or  by 
cattle,  much  of  it  is  in  such  a  condition  that  with  some  form  of 
Government  control  its  carrying  capacity  could  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  improved.  The  ranges  on  the  National  Forests  have  greatly 
improved  since  they  were  placed  under  supervision,  and  their  carry- 
ing capacity  is  increasing  year  by  year.  There  is  room  ia  nearly  all 
the  National  Forests  in  the  State  for  more  cattle  and  sheep  than 
are  now  grazed  upon  them.  The  difficulty  of  filling  up  these  ranges 
lies  in  the  wintering  of  the  animals.  The  ranges  in  the  National 
Forests  are  available  for  not  more  than  five  or  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  only  means  by  which  the  number  of  stock  grazing  upon  them 
can  be  increased  will  be  through  (1)  development  of  irrigated  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forests  where  hay  and  other  forage  can  be  raised 
with  which  to  carry  the  animals  through  the  winter,  and  (2)  im- 
provemert  of  the  open  ranges.  In  the  next  10  years  the  schedules 
from  stockmen  estimate  the  increase  in  cattle  at  14  per  cent;  in  sheep, 
89  per  cent.  The  schedules  from  county  correspondents  estimate  the 
increase  in  cattle  at  33  per  cent;  in  sheep,  10  per  cent.  An  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  cattle  and  15  per  cent  in  sheep  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate for  the  two  classes  over  the  entire  State. 

Calf  crop. — ^The  estimated  number  of  calves  bom  for  each  hundred 
head  of  cows  is  69.3  per  cent.  The  estimated  nmnber  of  bulls  used  to 
the  hundred  cows  is  4.4,  which  is  approzimatdy  correct. 

COSTS. 

Labor  cost — The  schedule  figures  showing  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  handlipg  range  cattle  in  the  State  are  reasonably  uniform,  the  ma- 
jority ranging  from  $2  to  $5,  with  an  average  cost  throughout  the 
State  of  $2.76.  This  probably  is  a  little  higher  than  the  actual  cost 
to  the  owners,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  large  herds 
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within  the  State,  the  majority  of  the  herds  being  small,  and  upon 
such  herds  the  per  capita  lab<N-  cost  is  always  rather  excessive.  The 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board  indicates  that  the  labor  cost  for  sheep  in 
the  State,  inclucMng  shearing  cost,  is  60  cents  per  head,  and  the 
cost  of  feed  for  the  year  26  cents  per  head.  It  is  probable  that  both 
of  these  items  are  somewhat  higher  to-day  than  they  were  in  1912, 
when  the  report  was  made,  especially  the  feed  cost,  which  probably 
to-day  will  average  30  cents  per  head.  The  Colorado  sheepmen  are 
feeding  their  sheep  more  generally  to-day  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  cost 

Interest. — The  average  annual  rate  of  interest  charged  in  the  State 
on  stock  loans  is  8.8  per  cent.  A  few  reports  were  given  for  as  low 
as  7  per  cent,  but  these  were  undoubtedly  extreme  cases  and  probably 
the  average  shown  is  approximately  correct. 

Depreciation. — ^The  average  depreciation  on  cows  is  estimated  at 
5.3,  and  the  average  depreciation  on  bulls  at  18.3  per  cent.  In  figur- 
ing the  depreciation  on  cows,  as  in  other  States,  the  majority  of  the 
stockmen  maintain  that  there  is  no  depreciation  loss,  the  animal 
being  sold  as  beef  for  her  full  cash  value.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  this  will  hold  good  for  the  entire  State,  and  the  depreciation 
established  for  the  two  classes  of  animals  is  undoubtedly  very  nearly 
the  true  figure. 

IDAHO. 

Cattie  in  Idaho: 

Census  of  1910   454,  000 

January  1,  1914   466, 000 

Increase  per  cent—  3 

Sheep  in  Idaho: 

Census  of  1910   8.  Oil.  000 

January  1,  1914   2, 981, 000 

Decrease  per  cent —  1 

Unappropriated  and  unreserved  lands  in  Idaho,  July  1,  1914,  acres—  16, 342, 781 

CHAKOES  IN  LIVB  STOCK  ON  THE  BANCUB  BII7CB  1910. 

Cattle. — Schedules  from  stockmen  show  an  average  decrease  of  15 
per  cent  in  the  cattle  on  Idaho  ranges  since  1910 ;  the  schedules  from 
county  correspondents  show  an  estimated  increase  of  4.8  per  cent.  A 
study  of  the  schedules  by  units  shows  the  decrease  to  be  general, 
except  in  Bonner  and  Ada  Counties;  in  the  northern  half  of  Boise 
County,  Custer  County,  and  Fremont  County,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State ;  and  in  Gooding  County  and  around  the  Minidoka  Forest, 
in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State.  The  change  in  Fremont  and 
Qooding  Counties  is  due,  however,  more  to  increased  dairying  and 
cattle  on  farms  than  to  cattk  on  the  range.  Development  here  has 
been  intensive,  transforming  waste  land  into  irrigated  fields.  The 
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eakknato  of  4.3  per  oent  increase  may  represent  the  total  of  the  State 
fairly  well,  owing  to  increase  in  dairy  cattle,  but  a  decrease  of  10 
per  cent  will  probably  be  a  conserratiye  estimate  for  cattle  on  ranges. 

Sheep. — ^The  schedules  akow  an  estimated  average  decrease  of  11.8 
per  oent  in  the  sheep  on  ranges  in  the  State  since  1910.  They  also 
attribute  an  average  decrease  of  12.9  per  cent  in  sheep  in  the  State  to 
homesteading.  Only  Bonner,  Clearwater,  Custer,  Lemhi,  Twin  Falls, 
and  Canyon  Counties  show  a  rather  marked  increase.  In  these 
counties  a  great  deal  of  mountain  range  has  been  opened  to  sheep 
grazing  within  recent  years  by  developing  roads  and  trails  and 
securing  arrangements  for  feeding  in  transit  during  the  summer 
months.  The  former  big  sheep  section  of  the  State  shows  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  produced.  It  is  believed  the  average 
estimated  decrease  of  11.8  per  cent  is  low  rather  than  high. 

FACT0B8  TO  WHICH  THB  CHANGES  ABK  DXJB. 

Homesteading. — ^The  county  correspondent  schedules  show  an  aver- 
age estimate  of  42.2  per  cent  of  range  lands  homesteaded  within  the 
last  10  years.  Schedules  from  stockmen  give  25  per  cent  as  an  aver- 
age estimate.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  considered  the  more  nearly 
correct,  owing  to  the  large  acreage  of  rough  mountain  territory  re- 
maining in  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  this  homesteading  factor 
alone  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  cattle  and  12.9  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheep.  Without  doubs 
this  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  decrease  than  any  other  single 
factor.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  State  public  domain  range  to-day 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fact 
that  the  decrease  in  live  stock  due  to  homesteading  exceeds  the  total 
estimated  decrease  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  new 
ranges  in  northern  Idaho  has  resulted  in  an  increase,  and,  further, 
the  development  of  irrigation  on  formerly  waste  lands  in  certain 
counties  of  central  Idaho  has  resulted  in  an  increased  production  of 
hay  and  a  consequent  increase  in  live  stock.  The  majority  of  the 
homesteaders  and  new  settlers,  however,  are  not  yet  raising  live  stock 
over  and  above  the  necessary  work  and  milch  animals,  although  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  homesteads  are  largely  for  live 
stock  purposes,  and  also  in  a  few  irrigated  sections,  many  settlers  are 
doing  so,  but  for  the  larger  sections,  where  dry-land  farming  is  pre- 
dominant, they  are  not. 

Change  from  beef  to  dairy  type  of  cattle. — ^For  the  State  as  a  whole 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  dairy  cattle.  This  change  has 
taken  place  largely  in  the  central  and  north-southern  parts  of  the 
gl^te — the  main  irrigated  section — and  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
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State.  In  the  northern — ^that  is,  the  main  mountainous  region — and 
in  the  extreme  southern  part,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change. 
In  other  words,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  main  range  sections, 
but  an  appreciable  change  in  the  larger  intensive  fanning  sections. 
The  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  total  output  of  beef  animals  has 
been  a  reduction,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  proportionate  increase 
in  dairy  cattle,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  where  dairying  has 
increased  the  dairy  cattle  are  an  increase  over  the  former  number  of 
cattle,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  dual  purpose  cow  is  still  used 
in  some  sections  of  the  State  where  dairying  has  increased.  It  may 
safely  be  concluded,  then,  that  increase  in  dairying  has  resulted  in 
only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  output  of  beef  cattle,  and  has  resulted 
in  maintaining  or  increa^ng  the  output  of  veal  by  the  selling  of 
calves  from  dairy  herds. 

Deterioration  of  range. — ^For  an  average  period  of  7  months  the 
live  stock  are  grazed  on  the  range.  For  this  period,  the  average 
estimated  area  necessary  to  support  a  cow  is  18  acres.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  average  acreage  for  the  State  is  about  6  per  cent 
higher  than' that  of  10  years  ago;  that  is,  a  decrease  in  carrying 
capacity  of  approximately  6  per  cent.  This  does  not  show  the  actual 
facts,  however.  The  average  of  estimates  from  stockmen  shows  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent  increase  in  carrying  capacity  on  National 
Forest  range,  and  approximately  50  per  cent  decrease  in  carrying 
capacity  on  the  open  ranges.  This  in  the  main  is  believed  to  be  about 
correct,  perhaps  slightly  high  on  both  estimates.  It  shows  the  main 
fact,  a  considerable  increase  in  carrying  capacity  under  regulated  use 
and  a  marked  decrease  without  regulation. 

.  The  principal  reason  given  for  a  reported  increase  in  carrying 
capacity  is  National  Forest  supervision.  Occasional  reports  give 
more  precipitation  as  the  cause,  others  a  decrease  in  number  of  stock 
which  is  in  line  with  regulation.  The  principal  reasons  for  decrease 
in  carrying  capacity  are  overstocking,  especially  with  sheep,  and 
homesteading  of  the  best  range  lands.  Jack  rabbits  are  given  as  a 
partial  . cause  in  one  section. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^In  Idaho,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  individual  animal  and  less  to  numbers  has 
no  doubt  worked  toward  a  slight  decrease  in  number,  without  a 
decrease  in  the  pounds  of  meat  produced. 

HOW  THE  KUMBEB  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IK  THE  STATE  CAN  BE  INCREASED. 

Public  range, — ^Throughout  northern  Idaho  there  is  considerable 
unused  range.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  reason 
being  a  shortage  of  winter  range  and  a  lack  of  farms  and  ranches  to 
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Plate  IV. 


FiQ.  1.— Group  of  2-Year-Old  Range  Steers,  White  River  National  Forest, 

Colorado. 

The  Colorado  stockmen  as  a  rule  use  bulls  of  a  yery  high  grade. 


FiQ.  2.— Bunch  of  2-Year-Old  Steers  Raised  on  Open  Range  in  Southern 

New  MExica 

There  are  many  huge  herds  of  high-grade  cattle  in  New  Mexico. 
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grow  forage  and  stock  in  proportion  to  the  summer  range  available. 
Additional  reasons  are  the  facts  that  the  unused  range  is  rugged, 
remote  from  settlement,  and  difficult  to  reach,  and  that  the  danger  of 
loss  of  stock  is  proportionately  great.  Of  recent  years  the  Forest 
Service  has  opened  part  of  the  range  by  necessary  trails,  roads,  and 
bridges,  and  has  induced  sheepmen  to  ship  sheep  for  summer  grazing 
from  congested  sections  farther  west.  The  more  easily  accessible 
portions  of  this  available  imused  range  will  undoubtedly  be  gradually 
brought  into  use,  but  the  lack  of  balance  between  winter  range  and 
forage  crop  production  on  the  one  side,  and  summer  range  on  the 
other  will  make  increase  in  utilization  slow  and  full  utilization  a 
remote  possibility.  A  continuation  of  the  present  campaign  by  the 
Forest  Service,  with  money  for  development  when  necessary,  is  about 
all  that  can  be  done  toward  further  use.  Throughout  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State  local  areas  of  both  summer  and  winter 
range  are  reported  unused  because  of  lack  of  water.  On  some  areas 
available  water  has  been  fenced  by  settlers.  On  the  Forests  no  water 
has  existed.  Water  development  in  part  is  feasible  as  soon  as  money 
is  available  and  there  is  positive  demand  for  the  range.  As  a  whole, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  small  average 
increase  in  stock  due  to  development  of  range  at  present  unused. 

Slightly  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  schedules  state  that  the 
range  in  their  respective  vicinities  could  be  made  to  carry  more 
stock.  Eestriction  of  grazing.  Government  regulation,  revegeta- 
tion,  reseeding,  and  water  development  are  the  primary  means  cited 
to  bring  about  the  improvement.  All  of  these  means  are  dependent 
for  success  upon  control  of  both  range  and  stock.  A  number  of 
reports  suggest  clearing  oS  brush  and  timber;  a  few  irrigation; 
some  say  private  ownership ;  in  part  of  the  northern  territory  trails 
and  drift  fences  are  needed;  fencing  is  advocated  in  a  few  reports. 

Few  of  the  schedules  give  an  estimate  of  the  possible  increase. 
Estimates  given  vary  from  15  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  84  per  cent.  The  estimated  decrease  in  carrying  capacity 
of  public  domain  has  been  placed  at  50  per  cent;  the  increase  thus 
far  due  to  Forest  regulation  has  been  estimated  at  30  per  cent.  The 
Forest  ranges  should  increase  perhaps  15  per  cent  through  further 
improvement  in  vegetation  and  better  handling  of  stock.  The  public 
domain  imder  proper  regulation  and  development  should  increase 
eventually  50  per  cent,  making  a  possible  average  increase  of  perhaps 
25  per  cent  for  the  State.  This  increase  in  neither  case  would  be 
immediate.  It  could  hardly  be  reached,  under  most  favorable  man- 
agement, in  less  than  10  years  at  best.  Lack  of  regulation  means  a 
further  decrease  on  the  public  domain. 
86406^-^16  5 
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More  stoeh  on  homesteads  and  forrrvs. — ^TTie  schedules  from  stock- 
men show  an  estimated  increase  of  7^  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle 
within  the  next  10  years,  while  those  from  county  correspondents 
give  an  average  estimated  increase  of  41.8  per  cent  in  cattle  and 
14.5  per  cent  in  sheep  within  10  years.  The  estimate  of  7^  per  cent 
increase  from  stockmen  represents  more  strictly  the  range  and  ranch 
business;  the  estimate  of  41.3  per  cent  from  coimty  correspondents 
represents  the  farm  end.  Probably  a  safe  average  estimate  for  the 
increase  in  cattle  would  be  20  per  cent  and  for  sheep  10  per  cent. 

The  reasons  given  in  support  of  this  expectation  of  increase  are 
many,  but  they  may  be  grouped  into  the  following  main  ideas: 

(1)  High  prices  make  live  stock  more  profitable  than  grain  raising; 

(2)  farmers  and  settlers  will  have  to  grow  more  live  stock  to  make 
their  property  pay;  (8)  a  marked  increase  in  the  dairy  business; 
(4)  development  of  live  stock  feeding  for  beef  and  mutton;  (5) 
better  care  of  all  live  stock.  Back  of  all  these,  except  dairying,  is 
the  attraction  of  high  prices.  The  men  will  grow  the  crop  that 
produces  the  most  money.  One  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
indirect  money  benefits  from  live  stock  have  not  yet  come  to  mean 
money  value  to  the  land  owners.  High  prices  offer  an  unstable 
incentive.  The  effort  should  be  to  base  the  advantages  of  live  stock 
on  farms  and  ranches  on  their  value,  in  the  maintenance  of  crop 
fertility  and  utilization  of  by-products  or  secondary  products. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  again  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
the  former  range  lands  have  been  homesteaded  within  the  last  10 
years;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  new  settlers  are  not  producing 
live  stock  over  and  above  their  necessary  work  and  milch  animals. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
public  domain  land  is  suitable  for  agricultural  homestead  entry. 
This  estimate  is  perhaps  a  little  high  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Un- 
doubtedly the  settlers  of  most  of  these  lands  will  grow  a  few  animals 
as  soon  as  they  can  get  money  or  credit  sufficient  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. The  homestead  must  first  be  developed  to  some  value  before 
money  can  be  borrowed  to  buy  live  stock,  and  even  then  money  on 
breeding  stock  is  hard  to  get,  so  that  development  of  the  live  stock 
industry  on  the  dry-land  homesteads  will  be  slow. 

Better  average  animals  and  larger  increase. — ^In  Idaho,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  range  States,  there  is  a  possibility  of  improve- 
ment in  the  average  animal,  both  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  possibility 
of  higher  percentage  of  increase.  The  increase  in  prices,  increase 
in  winter  feeding,  and  lack  of  range  for  large  numbers,  all  work 
toward  improvement  of  the  individual  animal  rather  than  increase 
in  numbers  as  a  means  of  increasing  net  profit.  This  factor  should 
result  in  perhaps  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  output  of  beef  in 
pounds. 
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MONTANA. 


Total  cattle  in  Montana : 

Census  of  1910  

January  1,  1914  


948,000 
867,000 


Decrease  

Increase  in  milch  cows  

Decrease  in  cattle  other  than  milch  cows. 


.per  cent— 

 do  

 do  


9.1 
39.0 
13.0 


Sheep  In  Montana : 

Census  of  1910  

January  1,  1914  


5, 381. 000 
4,298.000 


Decrease. 


.per  cent— 


20.2 
22, 237, 660 


Unreserved  and  unallotted  lands  in  Montana,  July  1,  1914. 


CHAIV6ES  m  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  BANGE  SINCE  1910. 


Cattle. — ^Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  (February, 
1914)  show  a  decrease  of  9.1  per  cent  in  cattle  since  1910;  an  esti- 
mate from  the  State  stock  commissioners  shows  a  decrease  of  26  per 
cent  since  1910 ;  schedules  received  from  county  correspondents  show 
an  average  estimated  decrease  of  26.3  per  cent;  and  schedules  from 
stockmen  and  Forest  officers  show  an  average  decrease  of  41  per 
cent.  It  appears  safe  to  decide  upon  an  average  decrease  of  not  less 
than  26  per  cent  in  cattle  on  the  range  since  1910,  as  all  reports 
show  an  increase  in  dairying.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  since  1912,  thus  show- 
ing an  upward  tendency. 

Sheep. — ^Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  (February, 
1914)  show  a  decrease  of  20.2  per  cent  in  sheep  since  1910;  the  sched- 
ules from  county  correspondents  show  a  decrease  of  42.9  per  cent; 
those  from  stockmen  and  Forest  officers  show  a  decrease  of  42  per 
cent,  and  State  statistics  show  a  decrease  of  37^  per  cent.  It  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  sheep  in  Montana  have  decreased  approximately  40 
per  cent  since  1910.  The  decline  has  been  continuous,  but  most 
rapid  during  1918. 


Homesteaders. — General  Land  Office  figures  for  July  1, 1914,  place 
the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  lands  in  Montana  at  22,237,660 
acres.  Schedules  from  coimty  correspondents  show  an  average  esti- 
mtkte  of  61.7  per  cent  of  the  former  range  lands  homesteaded  within 
the  last  10  years ;  those  from  stockmen  show  an  average  estimate  of 
40  per  cent;  State  figures  show  approximately  70  per  cent  filed  on 
frona  July  1, 1913,  to  October  1, 1914.  Undoubtedly  the  Government 
estimates  do  not  exclude  the  large  area  filed  on  within  the  last  6 
nionths.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  (1)  that  the  area  of  former  range 
lands  homesteaded  in  the  last  10  years  will  total  approximately  40 
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per  cent  of  the  range  lands  including  Forests,  or  66  per  cent  of  the 
former  range  lands  outside  of  the  Forests ;  (2)  that  the  unreserved 
and  unappropriated  land  in  the  State  is  now  (January,  1915)  some- 
what less  than  the  22,237,660  acres  shown  by  the  Land  Office  figures 
of  July  1, 1914. 

Schedules  from  county  correspondents  as  an  average  show  that  this 
settlement  has  reduced  the  number  of  cattle  18.4  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  sheep  46.1  per  cent;  those  from  stockmen  show  an  average 
estimated  decrease  of  30  per  cent  for  cattle  and  37.7  per  cent  for 
sheep.  These  estimates  are  based  on  total  stock,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  settlement  has  increased  the  total  number  of  milch  cows.  It  is 
safe  then  to  conclude  that  settlement  of  range  lands  has  reduced  the 
number  of  cattle  on  ranges  aproximately  30  per  cent  and  the  number 
of  sheep  approximately  40  per  cent  the  last  10  years. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  open  range  live  stock  business,  as  it  was  for- 
merly known  in  eastern  Montana,  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  To 
date  the  new  settlers  have  devoted  attention  primarily  to  raising 
wheat  and  flax.  A  few,  not  to  exceed  one-third,  are  raising  a  small 
number  of  live  stock  above  necessary  work  and  milch  animals.  Tfie 
majority  have  not  been  under  way  long  enough  to  develop  the  forage, 
improvements,  and  credit  necessary  to  live  stock  production.  Wheat 
and  flax  bring  quick  money  returns,  breeding  cattle  are  much  slower, 
and  it  takes  less  ready  money  to  produce  a  grain  crop  than  to  pur- 
chase a  foundation  of  live  stock.  Aside  from  the  reduction  of  stock 
due  to  taking  away  the  land  actually  settled,  the  settlement  fre- 
quently leaves  isolated  bodies  of  public  land  without  water  and  dif- 
ficult to  use. 

Change  from  beef  to  dairy  cattle. — ^The  Department  estimates  of 
February  7, 1914,  show  an  increase  of  39  per  cent  in  milch  cows  since 
1910.  The  county  correspondents  and  stockmen  report  a  change 
from  beef  to  dairy  cattle  in  approximately  half  the  localities  of  the 
State.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  dairying  has  increased  at  least  30  per 
cent.  Dairying  has  increased  mainly  near  the  centers  of  population, 
and  the  result  is  an  increase  in  total  cattle  rather  than  a  reduction 
in  beef  cattle  equal  to  the  total  increase  in  number  of  dairy  cows. 
Further,  in  much  of  the  dry-farming  section  the  dual-purpose  cow 
is  still  used  as  the  milch  cow.  The  aggregate  effect  of  increased 
dairying,  then,  is  an  increase  in  total  cattle  and  a  slight  decrease, 
probably  1  per  cent,  in  the  output  of  beef. 

Deterioration  of  range. — Coimty  correspondents  show  the  average 
season  for  grazing  to  be  9.6  months;  schedules  from  stockmen  show 
an  average  season  of  8  months.  It  is  believed  that  the  county  reports 
include  farm  pastures,  and  that,  therefore,  8  months  is  about 
correct.   For  this  average  season  the  average  estimated  area  neces- 
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sary  to  support  a  cow  is  approximately  16  acres.  The  schedules 
from  stockmen  show  as  an  average  that  this  acreage  is  9  per  cent 
higher  than  10  years  ago;  those  from  county  correspondents  show 
an  estimated  increase  of  1.2  per  cent.  Large  decreases  in  carrying 
capacity  are  reported  for  the  main  stock  secticms.  Increases  reported 
for  National  Forest  range  will  partly  offset  the  decrease  on  uncon- 
trolled range.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  average  decrease 
in  carrying  capacity  of  range  lands  in  the  State  is  about  7  per  cent. 
The  decrease  in  carr}dng  capacity  is  attributed  in  about  equal  propor- 
tion to  overstocking  and  premature  grazing  and  to  the  settlement  of 
the  best  range  lands.  Increases  in  carrying  capacity  reported  are 
attributed  to  improvement  in  the  management  of  range  and  stock. 
These  increases  are  largely  on  National  Forests  or  on  lands  outside 
the  Forests  which  have  been  placed  under  fence.  Here,  then,  as 
in  other  States,  the  estimates  i^ow  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity 
on  uncontrolled  lands  and  an  increase  on  lands  «mder  regulation 
and  improved  management.  The  aggregate  effect  upon  the  stock 
industry  has  been  partly  included  in  the  30  per  cent  reduction  in 
cattle  and  the  40  per  cent  reduction  in  sheep  already  attributed  to 
homesteading.  There  is  probably  5  per  cent  reduction  not  thus 
included,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  increase  as  a  result  of  increase  in 
hay  crop  and  winter  feeding  on  the  older  farms  and  ranches,  which 
has  decreased  the  demand  per  animal  for  range. 

BOW  THS  mniBEB  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  TmB  STATE  CAN  BE  XNGEBASED. 

Pvhlic  range, — ^On  the  summer  range,  which  is  largely  in  National 
Forests,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  little  increase  of  cattle.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  100,000 
more  sheep  can  eventually  be  cared  for,  and  on  the  remainder  of 
the  Forests  in  the  State  it  is  estimated  that  eventually  a  25  per  cent 
increase  in  sheep  (187,500  head)  can  be  made  by  complete  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  handling  sheep.  This  means  a  total  esti- 
mated increase  of  287,500  head  of  sheep,  approximately  7  per  cent  of 
the  present  State  production,  and  no  increase  in  cattle  on  National 
Forests.  It  will  probably  take  20  years  to  completely  revise  methods 
of  handling  and  accomplish  this  increase. 

Of  the  schedules  from  stockmen,  75  per  cent  state  that  the  range 
lands  could  be  made  to  carry  more  stock.  Where  the  increase  is 
shown  in  figures  it  varies  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  20  per  cent.  Taking  into  account  the  small  number  re- 
porting no  possibility  of  increase,  the  reports  from  stockmen  are  in- 
terpreted to  represent  an  average  estimated  possible  increase  in  carry- 
ing capacity  of  approximately  15  per  cent  for  all  range  lands  of  the 
State.  This  is  believed  to  be  conservative. 
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The  means  cited  for  bringing  about  this  increase  are  (1)  reg;ula- 
tion  or  leasing  of  public-domain  lands,  regulation  similar  to  Na- 
tional Forest  management  being  recommended;  (2)  water  develop- 
ment and  trail  construction;  (3)  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
handling  the  stock,  including  drift  fences,  salting,  fly  sheds,  herding 
sheep ;  (4)  reseeding  to  cultivated  forage  plants.  It  is  apparent  that 
some  form  of  regulation  and  long  tenure  of  use  is  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  situation — ^this  in  order  to  justify  construction  of  improve- 
ments and  make  possible  improved  methods  of  handling  both  range 
and  stock.  On  National  Forests  the  need  for  trails  and  drift  fences 
is  gradually  being  met.  On  the  public  lands  nothing  can  be  done 
until  the  lands  are  placed  under  some  form  of  regulation. 

More  stock  on  farms  and  homesteads. — ^The  schedules  from  stock- 
men show  an  average  estimated  increase  of  58  per  cent  in  cattle  and 
18  per  cent  decrease  in  sheep  for  the  next  10  years;  those  from  county 
correspondents  show  an  average  estimated  increase  of  46.3  per  cent  in 
cattle  and  14.5  per  cent  decrease  in  sheep.  In  each  case  the  estimates 
are  based  almost  entirely  on  the  belief  that  both  farmers  and  home- 
steaders will  raise  more  cattle,  and  that  present  settlement  and  further 
settlement  will  be  conducive  to  cattle  production  rather  than  sheep 
production.  The  main  reasons  for  expecting  these  changes  are  the 
following:  (1)  Dry  farmers  will  have  to  raise  stock  to  make  the 
homesteads  permanently  profitable;  (2)  high  prices  of  cattle  make 
cattle  production  more  profitable  than  grain  growing;  (8)  increase 
in  the  production  of  feed  and  consequently  a  necessary  increase  in 
cattle  to  consume  it;  (4)  general  development  of  ranches  will  be  ac- 
companied by  growing  of  more  cattle;  (5)  perhaps  part  of  the  pres- 
ent homesteaders  will  fail  on  their  holdings  and  will  sell  them  to 
stockmen,  who  will  make  them  cattle  producing,  imder  fence;  (6)  in- 
crease in  dairying  among  dry  farmers. 

Continued  high  prices  for  beef  and  somewhat  lower  proportionate 
prices  for  grain  will  hasten  the  production  of  more  cattle.  The  in- 
crease Will  come  only  gradually  at  best,  however,  as  it  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  dry  farmers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  takes 
several  years  to  place  a  dry  farm  on  a  basis  suitable  to  live  stock  pro- 
duction, both  from  the  standpoint  of  forage  and  improvements  and 
of  credit.  Grain  gives  a  quick  money  return  for  small  outlay  of 
actual  cash,  and  this  is  what  the  dry  farmer,  as  a  rule,  must  have 
during  the  period  of  becoming  established.  Further,  many  of 
them  will  continue  producing  wheat  and  flax  until  the  land  becomes 
nonprofit-producing,  because  they  will  not  risk  a  change.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  among  themselves  and  among  experts,  however,  that 
the  dry  farmer  of  Montana  must  eventually  get  away  from  the  one 
crop,  and  that  the  alternative  will  be  the  addition  of  live  stock. 
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There  is  opportunity  for  small  bunches  of  sheep  to  utilize  waste 
comers  and  keep  down  weeds  on  fallow  land  in  connection  with  dry 
farms  as  well  as  the  more  intensive  farms.  It  is  believed  that  sheep 
production  along  this  line  will  be  developed  and  must  be  developed 
if  mutton  and  wool  production  is  to  keep  pace  with  increase  in 
population.  Here,  as  plsewhere,  however,  cattle  rather  than  sheep 
will  be  used  in  the  early  stages  of  transformation  from  range  live 
stock  production  to  farm  production.  Consequently  no  development 
of  magnitude  is  expected  in  sheep  production  on  farms  in  Montana 
the  next  10  years. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  development  of  successful  live  stock  pro- 
duction on  Montana  dry  farms  is  the  working  out  of  successful 
forage  crops  and  the  introduction  of  the  silo.  Montana  winters  are 
cold,  consequently  stock  will  need  feed  for  four  to  five  months,  and 
there  is  little  hay  grown.  If  crops  can  be  grown  which  will  be  suit- 
able for  a  ration  in  combination  with  straw  and  grain  if  necessary, 
live  stock  production  will  mean  utilization  of  by-products  now 
burned  or  otherwise  wasted.  A  further  wise  plan  will  be  to  parcel 
out  available  public-domain  range  lands  and  allow  fencing,  so  that 
the  maximum  stock  can  be  run  at  minimum  cost  outside  of  the  farms 
in  summer. 

Summarizing  this  topic,  it  is  concluded  (1)  that  cattle  will  increase 
approximately  45  per  cent  in  Montana  during  the  next  10  years 
whether  action  is  taken  to  improve  the  management  of  remaining 
public-domain  range  lands  or  not,  and  that  sheep  will  probable  de- 
crease about  10  per  cent;  (2)  that  the  total  increase  for  the  State 
can  be  made  to  reach  50  to  55  per  cent  by  regulation  and  proper 
management  of  the  remaining  public-domain  range  lands;  and  (3) 
that  the  main  increase  will  come  about  by  increased  prod^uction  of 
more  stock  on  the  vast  acreage  of  dry  lands  which  has  passed  to 
private  ownership. 

Better  breeding  animals  and  larger  increase. — Montana  produces 
at  present  good  grade  cattle  and  good  grade  sheep.  Here  as  else- 
where throughout  the  range  States,  however,  there  is  possibility  of 
improvement,  both  in  grade  and  in  natural  increase.  Development 
of  the  stock  industry  on  farms  and  homesteads,  increased  cost  of 
production  on  ranges  and  farms,  increased  care  of  individual  ani- 
mals due  to  their  increased  individual  value,  increasing  tendency  to 
market  by  weight  rather  than  by  the  head,  will  all  tend  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  average  individual  animal  and  consequently  the 
whole.  These  same  factors  will  create  sentiment  favorable  to  adop- 
tion of  suggestions  from  Government  and  State  experts.  It  is  be- 
lieved safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  average  weight  of  beef 
animals  now  given  as  991  pounds  for  a  long  2-year-old  steer  will 
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increase,  and  that  the  average  calf  crop  now  given  as  75  per  cent  will 
increase  approximately  10  per  cent. 


NEVADA. 


Cattle  in  Nevada: 

1910  census  

January  1, 1914  

Increase  

Sheep  in  Nevada: 

1910  census  

January  1,  1914  

Increase  


..per  cent  


.per  cent— 


1, 155, 000 
1.517,000 
31 


450,000 
459,000 
2 


Unreserved  and  unappropriated  land  in  Nevada  July  1, 1913. .acres..  55, 502, 430 


Caitle. — ^The  schedules  from  stockmen  and  Forest  officers  show, 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  an  estimated  decrease  of  approximately  15 
per  cent  in  the  cattle  on  the  range  since  1910.  The  schedules  from 
coimty  correspondents  show  an  estimated  decrease  of  4.3  per  cent. 
This  discrepancy  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  county  corre- 
spondents are  more  representative  of  the  farm  side,  while  stockmen 
are  more  representative  of  the  larger  range  interests.  Elko  County 
and  a  smaller  area  in  Humboldt  County  are  the  only  areas  of  magni- 
tude showing  an  increase.  Local  areas  elsewhere  report  increase,  but 
are  overshadowed  by  other  reported  decreases.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  cattle  on  the  ranges  of 
Nevada  since  1910. 

Sheep. — It  is  estimated  that  sheep  in  Nevada  have  increased  20 
per  cent  since  1910.  Large  increases  are  reported  for  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  Washoe  County,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  while  a  slight  increase  is  noted  in  the  northern 
part  and  little  change  in  the  whole  central  part.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  large  herds  of  sheep  have  in  late  years 
been  forced  to  Nevada  from  adjoining  States  for  winter  range.  A 
part  of  them,  therefore,  have  probably  been  considered  in  the  esti- 
mates for  California,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  Accordingly,  the  above 
variation  from  the  Department  estimates  of  February  7,  1914,  seems 
justified. 


Homesteaders. — ^It  is  estimated  that  approximately  4  per  cent  of 
the  range  lands  have  been  homesteaded  within  the  last  10  years. 
( County  schedules  estimate  5  per  cent,  stockmen's  schedules  3 J  per 
cent.)  The  majority  of  the  new  settlers  are  not  raising  live  stock 
over  and  above  the  necessary  work  and  milch  animals.  A  few  re- 
ports from  county  correspondents  state  that  live  stock  above  work 
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and  milch  animals  is  being  raised  by  new  settlers,  mainly  in  the 
counties  near  the  agricultural  section  around  Carson  City  and  in  a 
few  localities  of  Elko  and  Humboldt  Counties.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
small-scale  production  has  yet  reached  a  magnitude  which  appre- 
ciably changes  the  total  figures  for  the  State.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  settlement  of  the  lands  by  homesteaders  has 
decreased  the  number  of  cattle  about  3  per  cent  and  has  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  sheep.  The  small  acreage  of  homesteads 
could  hardly  change  the  large  desert  sheep  industry.  The  growing 
of  more  hay,  however,  might  result  in  local  increases  due  to  feeding 
and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  number  of  range  sheep  locally. 
The  schedules  submitted  are  so  interpreted. 

Change  from  beef  to  dairy  cattle. — On  this  point  all  the  schedules 
show  a  change  in  the  counties  cornering  near  Carson  City.  This 
change  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  incoming  of  irrigation  agriculture. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change.  The 
slight  change  to  dairying  probably  has  slightly  increased  the  total 
stock  of  the  State  but  has  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  output 
of  beef,  as  the  dairy  stock  are  dairy  breeds  and  not  dual-purpose 
cows. 

Deterioration  of  range. — For  the  State  as  a  whole  it  is  estimated 
that  an  average  of  36  acres  of  the  range  lands  is  required  to  support 
a  cow  for  the  average  grazing  season  of  8.8  months.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions the  schedules  from  county  correspondents  state  that  this 
acreage  is  higher  than  the  acreage  required  10  years  ago.  The  aver- 
age estimated  increase  is  10.1  per  cent.  The  schedules  from  stock- 
men show  as  an  average  that  the  acreage  necessary  has  slightly  in- 
creased. A  number  report  a  decrease  in  acreage  necessary,  due  to 
National  Forests.  Considering  all  factors,  it  is  concluded  that  Na- 
tional Forest  ranges  have  increased  in  carrying  capacity  and  public 
domain  ranges  have  decreased  approximately  10  per  cent  and  that 
the  average  for  the  State  is  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity  of  about 
8  per  cent. 

This  conclusion  apparently  conflicts  with  the  estimated  increase  in 
total  stock.  The  plausible  explanations  are  that  the  range  is  more 
heavily  overstocked  than  formerly ;  that  unwatered  ranges  are  being 
more  fully  utilized  than  formerly;  that  increase  in  the  amount  of 
hay  grown  and  fed  has  relieved  the  ranges ;  and  that  the  development 
of  the  lamb  trade  and  the  furnishing  of  steers  to  be  fed  elsewhere  has 
materially  reduced  the  drain  on  the  range  for  a  given  number  of 
mature  stock.  This  last  item  has  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the 
apparent  discrepancy  than  any  other. 

The  main  factors  cited  as  responsible  for  the  changes  in  carrying 
capacity  are  overgrazing,  especially  with  sheep,  on  the  public  domain, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity,  and  regulated  grazing, 
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resulting  in  an  increase  in  carrying  capacity  on  National  Forests. 
For  the  public  domain  overgrazing  is  given  in  all  cases  of  reported 
decrease  in  carrying  capacity.  Here,  as  in  the  other  States,  the  data 
point  to  regulation  of  both  the  number  of  stock  and  the  methods  of 
managing  them  as  the  prime  factor  necessary  in  range  maintenance. 

HOW  THB  NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE  CAN  BE  INCBEASBD. 

Public  range. — With  few  exceptions  the  reports  state  that  the 
ranges  are  all  in  use  and  fully  stocked.  Isolated  areas  throughout 
the  State  are  reported  unused  because  of  lack  of  water.  The  desert 
conditions  will  probably  prevent  water  development  su£Bcient  to 
secure  full  use.  One  report  from  Churchill  County  and  one  from 
Mineral  County  show  unused  range  because  stock  cattle  ^re  not  avail- 
able. This  no  doubt  is  a  temporary  condition.  As  a  whole,  then, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  only  a  negligible  percentage  of  Nevada 
ranges  which  are  capable  of  future  use  are  now  unused. 

Of  the  total  schedules  received,  however,  a  majority  report  that 
the  ranges  of  Nevada  can  be  made  to  carry  more  stock,  and  a  few 
report  that  they  can  not.  The  methods  cited  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  the  improvement  are,  in  order  of  importance,  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  grazing  lands,  16;  water  development,  18;  reseeding  or 
revegetation  and  killing  off  sagebrush,  5 ;  killing  off  wild-horses,  1. 

Water  development  includes  many  suggestions  of  "  drilling  wells." 
On  the  whole  this  would  perhaps  be  the  only  way  to  secure  necessary 
water,  owing  to  lack  of  ^ufficient  precipitation  for  supplying  surface 
water.  The  feasibility  of  drilling  in  this  territory  is  not  known  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  reports  say  nothing  as  to  possibility  of 
success  along  this  line.  Reseeding,  except  by  natural  revegetation,  is 
impracticable.  To  accomplish  revegetation,  therefore,  necessitates 
control  of  range  and  stock,  and  reports  recommending  it  are  to  be 
considered  as  increasing  the  number  of  reports  in  support  of  control. 
Government  control  is  cited  wherever  the  desire  for  control  is  men- 
tioned. 

The  reporters  who  say  the  ranges  could  not  be  improved  appar- 
ently base  the  statement  on  the  fact  that  in  their  localities  desert 
range  predominates. 

Only  a  few  reports  give  a  quantitative  estimate  for  the  increase  in 
carrying  capacity  which  should  follow  Federal  control,  regulation  of 
grazing,  and  development,  and  these  are  too  few  in  number  to  be 
usable.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  ranges  have  deteriorated 
as  a  whole  8  per  cent.  Further,  it  may  be  conservatively  estimated 
that  range  control,  development,  and  the  improvement  in  handling 
of  stock  which  would  follow  would  result  in  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
stock  being  produced  on  the  present  amount  of  forage.  Therefore, 
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20  to  25  per  cent  is  believed  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  possi- 
ble increase  in  stock  which  would  ultimately  follow  control  and 
development  of  Nevada  ranges.  On  the  other  hand,  continuation  of 
overstocking  and  unregulated  grazing  will  result  in  further  decrease 
in  carrying  capacity. 

More  stock  on  farms  and  homesteads. — ^The  schedules  from  stock- 
men show  an  average  estimate  of  If  per  cent  for  the  expected  increase 
in  cattle  within  the  State  of  Nevada  in  the  next  10  years.  The  sched- 
ules from  county  correspondents  give  an  average  estimate  of  89.8 
per  cent  increase  in  cattle  and  34.4  per  cent  increase  m  sheep. 

The  stockmen  reporting  were  undoubtedly  looking  at  the  question 
primarily  from  the  range  standpoint,  as  the  reasons  given  in  support 
of  an  estimated  probable  If  per  cent  increase  are  that  while  high 
prices  will  tend  toward  the  production  of  more  stock,  both  on  range 
and  on  farms,  the  increase  will  be  largely  offset  by  decrease  in  acre- 
age and  in  carrying  capacity  of  the  grazing  lands,  provided  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  management  continues.  The  estimated  increase  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  no  change  will  be  made. 

The  schedules  from  coimty  correspondents  cite  the  following  rea- 
sons in  support  of  an  estimated  increase  of  39.8  per  cent  in  cattle  and 
34.4  per  cent  increase  in  sheep : 

(1)  General  development  and  improvement  of  farms  and  ranches 
will  result  in  considerable  increase  in  production  of  hay  (alfalfa 
mentioned  most).  Lack  of  market  for  hay  will  result  in  increased 
live  stock  production  to  utilize  hay. 

(2)  High  prices  for  stock  will  increase  effort  to  produce  more 
forage  and  more  stock.  The  proportion  of  breeding  stock  will 
increase,  and  better  care  generally  will  be  given  all  stock,  with 
resulting  higher  pi;'oduction. 

(8)  Development  of  artesian  water  will  increase  live  stock  pro- 
duction on  many  ranges. 

The  estimate  from  stockmen  is  believed  to  be  too  low,  and  the 
estimate  of  county  correspondents  too  high.  Nevada  still  has 
55,502,439  acres  of  unallotted  and  unappropriated  lands,  of  which 
schedules  from  stockmen  estimate  that  4  per  cent  is  suitable  for 
cultivation,  while  the  corresponding  estimate  from  county  corre- 
spondents is  24.4  per  cent.  The  remaining  large  acreage  is  desert  in 
character  and  will  decrease  in  carrying  capacity  unless  placed  under 
regulation.  It  is  not  believed  that  agricultural  development  alone  in 
Nevada  in  the  next  10  years  will  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  in- 
crease production  for  the  whole  State  anything  like  39  per  cent. 
With  the  public  lands  remaining  u^iregulated  and  uncontrolled,  there 
will  probably  be  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  cattle  and  no  material 
change  in  sheep.  The  increase  in  cattle  at  the  expense  of  sheep  will 
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be  due  to  the  raising  of  cattle  rather  than  sheep  on  the  farms  and 
ranches.  Owing  to  the  large  acreage  of  desert  range  unsuited  to 
cattle,  sheep  will  probably  not  decrease. 

Better  breeding  animals  and  larger  inerease. — ^The  schedules  from 
stockmen  show  an  average  estimate  of  70  calves  to  every  100  cows 
of  breeding  age.  Individual  schedules  vary  from  85  to  90  per  100 
cows.  The  average  is  believed  to  be  too  high.  Although  while  90  per 
cent  is  exceptional  in-actual  range  stock  husbandry,  there  are  many 
such  reports  among  those  submitted.  By  control  of  the  range  and 
provision  for  full  control  of  the  breeding  stock  the  average  calf 
crop  should  be  raised  probably  10  per  cent,  and  perhaps  a  little  more, 
over  what  it  is  to-day.  On  tiie  farms,  of  course,  a  90  per  cent  calf 
crop  should  not  be  exceptional,  but  Nevada  will  be  essentially  a  range 
State  for  many  years.  Further,  although  Nevada  produces  good 
stock,  it  is  believed  that  with  control  of  the  range  and  a  continuance 
of  high  prices  the  general  average  for  a  long  2-year-old  steer  would 
be  1,000  to  1,050  pounds,  instead  of  900  to  950  pounds. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Cattle  In  New  Mexico: 

1910  census   1. 082. 000 

January  1,  1914   980, 000 

Decrease  per  cent   10 

Sheep  in  New  Mexico: 

1910  census   3, 347, 000 

January  1,  1914   3, 036,000 

Decrease  per  cent   11 

Unreseryed  and  unappropriated  public  land  in  State,  July,  1914, 
acres   80,104,843 

CHANGE  IN  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  EANGB  SIN9B  1910. 

r 

Cattle. — Taking  New  Mexico  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  general 
reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  since  the  estimates  of  1910.  The 
major  portion  of  these  losses  appear  to  have  been  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  and  in  the  north-central  part,  where,  according  to 
the  location,  there  has  been  a  decrease  estimated  all  the  way  from  6 
to  30  per  cent.  In  the  southwestern  portion  some  of  the  reductions 
are  due  to  the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
open  ranges  used  by  the  cattlemen.  In  almost  the  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  State,  especially  the  region  along  the  Texas  State  line,  which 
is  part  of  the  great  staked  plains  of  Texas,  there  is  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  cattle  since  1910.  In  the  northern  part  of  this 
section  the  increase  is  due  partly  (o  the  settlement  of  very  large  areas 
by  homesteaders  to  such  an  extent  that  wherever  the  sheep  occupied 
these  ranges  they  have  been  almost  completely  forced  out,  and  the 
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settlers  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  turned  to  cattle  as  a 
means  of  utilizing  the  rough  forage,  kafir  corn,  milo  maize,  etc., 
grown  on  their  dry  fanning  lands,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  number 
of  cattle  shows  an  appreciable  increase.  This  holds  good  for  the 
counties  of  Roosevelt,  Curry,  Guadalupe,  Quay,  and  Union.  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  east  of  the  Pecos  River,  range 
conditions  for  several  years  have  been  very  good,  and  many  cattlemen 
have  increased  their  holdings.  In  the  extreme  northwestern  comer 
of  the  State,  in  San  Juan,  McKinley,  and  part  of  Valencia  Counties, 
there  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  due  partly 
to  the  taking  up  of  land  by  settlers,  the  building  of  several  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  a  series  of  imusually  good  seasons.  Taking  it  as 
a  whole,  however,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  seems  to  have 
decreased  slightly.  The  figures  furnished  by  the  stockmen  show  an 
average  decrease  of  12^  per  cent,  while  those  furnished  by  the  county 
correspondents  show  an  increase  of  19^  per  cent.  Considering  the  two 
together  and  the  sources  from  which  the  information  is  obtained,  it  is 
believed  that  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  for  the  entire  State  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Sheep. — In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  the. number  of  sheep  in  San  Juan  and  McKinley 
Counties  and  also  in  the  south-central  part  in  Otero  and  portions  of 
Eddy  and  Chaves  Counties.  There  is  also  a  slight  local  increase  in 
Sierra  County  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  rest  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, shows  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep.  The  figures 
furnished  by  schedules  from  stockmen  place  this  decrease  at  4.1  per 
cent,  while  the  schedules  from  county  correspondents  place  it  at  1.3 
per  cent.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  decrease 
is  probably  above  these  figures  and  that  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent 
between  1910  and  1914  is  approximately  correct. 

FACTORS  BE6F0N8IBLE  FOB  THE  CHANGES. 

Homesteadera. — The  settlement  of  land  by  homesteaders  has  some- 
what reduced  the  available  grazing  area.  Schedules  from  stockmen 
estimate'  this  reduction  at  6.2  per  cent,  against  41.4  per  cent  reported 
by  the  county  correspondents.  For  the  entire  State  it  is  believed 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  stockmen  are  the  more  nearly  correct. 

While  the  settlers  have  located  lands  in  every  portion  of  the  State, 
their  encroachments  upon  the  ranges  have  been  more  marked  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  State,  in  those  counties  lying  adjacent 
to  "the  State  of  Texas,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in  these 
counties  the  range  has  been  reduced  at  least  one-third  if  not  more. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  homesteaders  have  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  investigators,  encroached  seriously  enough  upon  the  ranges  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  handling  of  the  stock. 
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Change  from  heef  to  dairy  stock. — There  is  so  far  no  noticeable 
change  from  beef  to  dairy  stock  in  any  part  of  the  State.  In  one  or 
two  isolated  localities,  especially  m  Dona  Ana  County  in  the  southern 
part  and  in  Colfax  County  in  the  northern  part,  where  irrigation 
projects  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  many  new 
settlers  have  taken  up  dairying,  but  this  has  been  an  increase  in 
numbers  rather  than  a  change  in  breeds. 

Deterioration  of  the  range. — Grenerally  speaking,  the  conditions  of 
the  range  throughout  the  State  have  not  materially  changed  in  the 
last  10  years.  Here  and  there  the  reports  indicate  a  slight  falling  off 
ill  its  carrying  capacity,  but  if  any  change  at  all  has  come  the  indica- 
tions are  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  rather  than  a  deteriora- 
tion. On  the  National  Forests  this  improvement  is  very  marked, 
and  upon  every  Forest  within  the  State  the  reports  indicate  that  the 
ranges  are  carrying  an  increased  number  of  stock.  The  schedules 
from  stockmen  estimate  32  acres  to  one  cow  on  the  basis  of  11.2 
months'  range ;  the  county  correspondents  estimate  28  acres.  All  re- 
ports claim  this  is  higher  than  10  years  ago.  This  32-acre  estimate 
is  considered  fairly  satisfactory. 

Little  or  no  feeding  is  done  throughout  the  State,  the  animals  with 
very  few  exceptions  being  grazed  on  the  public  ranges  the  year 
round.  What  feeding  is  done  is  confined  to  a  few  areas  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  where  during  the  spring  the  weakest  of  the  cows 
are  fed  a  little  hay  to  carry  them  through  the  dangerous  period. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^As  in  Arizona,  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  grade  of  stock  on  the  public  ranges  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  average  value  of  the  bulls  used  is  shown  to  be  $83 
per  head.  This  average,  however,  does  not  exhibit  the  real  condition 
upon  the  ranges,  because,  as  in  Arizona  and  in  most  range  States,  the 
more  progressive  stockmen,  who  are  generally  the  owners  of  the  large 
herds,  have  spent  large  sums  in  purchasing  high-grade  and  even  pure- 
bred bulls.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  smaller  men  either  turn 
cut  scrubs  or  else  have  no  bulls  at  all.  There  are  several  large  herds 
in  New  Mexico,  notably  in  the  north-central  portion,  some  of  which 
number  as  high  as  10,000  animals,  where  every  bull  used  is  a  pure- 
bred, the  result  being  an  extremely  large  output  of  stock  greatly 
above  the  average  of  range  animals.  There  are  also  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  as  well  as  the  southwestern  portion  several  large 
herds,  one  of  more  than  50,000  head,  another  of  more  than  30,000, 
where  very  high-grade  bulls  are  used.  These,  however,  do  not  offset 
the  large  number  of  scrub  and  low-bred  bulls  used  in  small  herds. 

Weight  of  steers. — ^The  average  weight  of  2-year-old  steers  sold 
direct  from  the  ranges  is  725  pounds,  for  8-year-old  steers  984 
pounds*   As  in  Arizona,  the  average  is  somewhat  reduced  because 
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probably  75  per  cent  of  the  New  Mexico  output  comes  directly  from 
the  ranges  and  is  shipped  in  the  early  spring  months,  when  the  ani- 
mals are  thin  and  do  not  therefore  weigh  out  very  well. 

FossiBiLrrT  ow  mcBHAsnvQ  number  of  stock  m  thx  btatk. 

PuhUo  ranges. — ^Practically  all  the  open  ranges  within  the  State 
are  occupied  to  their  fullest  extent  under  present  conditions,  except- 
ing here  and  there  where  water  development  might  take  care  of  a 
greater  number  of  stock.  Almost  unanimously  the  schedules  indi- 
cate that  some  form  of  Government  control  must  come  before  these 
ranges  can  be  brought  up  to  their  full  capacity,  the  belief  being  that 
if  such  control  could  be  secured  they  would  carry  approximately 
25  per  cent  more  stock  than  at  present.  Many  individual  reporters 
believe  that  the  passage  of  the  640-acre  grazing  homestead  bill 
would  tend  to  bring  about  the  same  excellent  results,  most  of  them, 
however,  desiring  the  acreage  under  that  bill  to  be  increased  to  two 
or  four  sections. 

Increase  from  farms  and  new  settlers. — The  general  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  majority  of  the  schedules  is  that  the  new  settlers  will 
turn  to  raising  more  live  stock,  probably  cattle,  and  will  ultimately 
increase  the  State's  production  very  materially;  also  that  the  en- 
croachment on  the  ranges  by  these  settlers  has  not  made  any  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  output  of  cattle,  but  that  it  has  in  sheep. 
Based  upon  a  careful  study  of  all  available  data,  it  is  believed  that 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  10  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  sheep  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  10  years. 

C(df  crop. — ^The  estimated  number  of  bulls  to  the  hundred  cows  is 
5,  and  the  average  number  of  calves  bom  for  each  hundred  cows  of 
breeding  age  is  66.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  reports  from  the  large 
fenced  land  grants  which  are  used  for  cattle  raising  show  an  un- 
usually high  calf  crop,  and  the  owners  report  the  use  of  more  bulls 
than  tiie  average  for  the  State,  some  of  them  using  as  high  as  eight 
bulls  to  the  hundred  cows.  On  the  open  ranges,  where  the  country 
is  very  rough,  the  calf  crop  is  in  many  instances  reported  as  low  as 
40  per  cent,  even  with  a  number  of  bulls  used  above  the  average  for 
the  State.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  number  of  bulls  shown  is 
a  true  indication  of  conditions  on  the  range,  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  conservative  estimate  for  the  State  as  a  whole  would  place  the 
number  of  bulls  at  not  above  three  to  the  hundred  cows,  and  also 
that  the  average  of  66  per  cent  increase  for  the  calf  crop  is  far  too 
large  when  applied  to  thd  open  range,  where  probably  50  per  cent 
would  be  more  nearly  correct  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  sheepmen  of  New  Mexico  have  not  made  the  progress  in 
breeding  up  their  herds  that  other  sheep-raising  States  have  made. 
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although  here  and  there  individuals  have  raised  the  character  of 
their  flocks  to  a  very  high  standard.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  breeding  of  the  New  Mexico  sheep  is  not  up  to  the 
average  of  the  other  western  range  States,  although  the  weight  of 
the  clip  has  somewhat  increased  in  recent  years. 

COSTS. 

Labor  coats. — The  reports  of  the  labor  cost  involved  in  handling 
range  cattle  are  fairly  uniform  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  aver- 
age being  $2.77  per  head.  This  cost  ranges  from  as  low  as  50  cents 
per  head  in  large  herds  to  as  high  as  $8  per  head  in  very  small 
bunches.  As  in  Arizona,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  average  shows 
the  true  cost  of  labor  for  an  average  herd,  the  amount  probably 
being  below  that  estimated  for  Arizona,  or  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per 
head.  On  sheep  the  labor  cost,  including  shearing,  as  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Board,  is  56  cents  per  head,  the  lowest  of  all  the  western 
States. 

Feed  cost. — The  cost  of  feed  for  range  animals  is  the  lowest  of 
all  the  States  reporting,  being  $1.10  per  head  per  year.  This  is  due 
to  the  same  conditions  as  exist  in  Arizona,  namely,  the  use  of  the 
open  ranges  practically  the  year  round.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  the  feed  cost  for  handling  cattle  within  the  large  pastures 
which  are  common  there  is  somewhat  higher,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
owners  estimate  this  cost  upon  the  value  per  acre  of  the  land  inclosed 
and  the  cost  of  fencing  and  improvements.  This  feed  cost  in  such 
pastures,  where  in  some  cases  as  many  as  10  and  12  thousand  head 
of  cattle  are  run,  is  estimated  at  from  $2  to  $3,  which  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  these  large  pastures 
considerable  feeding  of  hay  is  done  in  the  early  spring,  which  adds 
to  the  feed  cost,  as  hay  in  that  region  is  generally  high. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  one  sheep  for  a  year  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board  is  18  cents  per  head.  It  is  probable  that  this 
cost,  which  was  estimated  in  1911,  is  somewhat  higher  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  since  1911  the  sheepmen  of  New  Mexico 
have  made  very  heavy  investments  in  State  lands  upon  which  to 
handle  their  sheep.  Probably  the  average  per  capita  cost  to>day 
for  actual  feed  for  one  sheep  is  approximately  22  cents  per  head. 

Coat  of  raising  a  calf. — In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  cost  of  a 
steer,  stockmen  were  requested  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  feed 
cost  for  raising  a  calf  from  birth  to  12  months  of  age.  These  figures 
differ  very  widely.  The  variation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  most  instances  the  individual  reporting  took  into  considera- 
tion many  of  the  necessary  expenses  other  than  feed  incurred  in  rais- 
ing a  calf.  On  the  large  pastures  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
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where  undoubtedly  closer  account  is  kept  of  such  items  than  on  the 
open  range,  this  cost  ranges  from  $4  to  $12  per  annum.  The  indi- 
vidual reporting  the  $12  per  annum  cost  uses  5  bulls  to  the  hundred 
cows,  each  bull  being  valued  at  $180  per  head,  and  the  per  acre  valua- 
tion of  the  land  is  placed  at  $5.  The  cows  too  are  all  very  high-grade 
stock,  and  in  figuring  the  cost  of  the  calf,  the  bull  and  other  charges 
and  the  interest  on  the  investment  were  undoubtedly  added  to  the 
feed  cost.  On  the  open  range  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  larger 
herds  this  cost  is  estimated  to  be  from  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  head, 
with  an  average  throughout  the  State  of  $1  per  head,  which  for 
actual  feed  cost  is  probably  correct.  Taking  the  entire  State,  it  is 
believed  the  feed  cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  the  age  of  12  months  should 
be  not  less  than  $1.50  per  head. 

Interest. — The  average  rate  of  interest  as  shown  by  the  reports  is 
10.2  per  cent.  Very  few  of  the  reports  show  a  rate  of  interest  less 
than  10  per  cent,  except  in  the  southeastern  portion  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  where  cattlemen  are  able  to  secure  loans  at  the  banks  for  8 
per  cent.  This  is  an  exceptional  case,  however,  and  the  average  as 
established  by  the  reports  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Depreciation. — The  majority  of  the  reports  indicate  that  no  de- 
preciation is  charged  against  a  cow  until  she  has  passed  the  age  of 
6 ;  after  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  depreciation  amounts  to 
5.8  per  cent.  For  bulls  past  the  same  age  the  estimate  is  15.4  per 
cent.  As  in  other  States,  however,  many  reports  indicate  that  no 
depreciation  is  figured  on  cows,  because  after  raising  three  or  four 
calves  she  is  sold  as  beef  for  an  amount  in  many  instances  greater 
than  her  original  cost. 

OREGON. 

Cattle  In  Oregon: 

Census  1910   725,000 

January  1,  1014   666,000 

Decrease  per  cent—  8. 1 

Sheep  in  Oregon: 

Census  1910   2.609,000 

January  1,  1914    2, 670. 000 

Decrease  per  cent—  1. 1 

Unreserved    and    unappropriated    land    in    Oregon.    July  1. 

1914  acres—  15.969,846 

CHANGES  m  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  RANGE  SINCE  1910. 

Cattle. — For  the  State  as  a  whole  it  is  estimated  that  the  numbor 
of  range  cattle  has  decreased  approximately  10  per  cent  since  1910. 
The  average  of  the  schedules  shows  less  than  this,  but  the  large  stock- 
raising  district  through  the  central  part  of  the  State  shows  an  appre- 
ciable reduction,  and  local  reductions  of  magnitude  are  reported  from 
85466*— 16  6 
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the  eastern  part.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  connties 
along  the  west  coast,  but  it  represents  dairying  rather  than  range 
increase,  ^and  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  stock  raising  in  central  and 
eastern  Oregon.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  the  decrease  since  1910 
is  at  least  10  per  cent. 

Sheep, — Tte  county  schedules  show  an  average  increase  of  1.8  per 
cent  in  sheep  since  1910.  The  schedules  from  stockmen  show  an 
average  decrease  of  17.3  per  cent.  Study  of  all  schedules  by  counties 
shows  a  decrease  of  10  to  50  per  cent  in  eastern  and  north-central 
parts  of  the  State,  no  change  or  a  slight  increase  in  the  big  sheep 
section  of  central  Oregon,  and  an  increase  on  the  western  slope.  The 
decrease  in  numbers  in  the  eastern  part  over  the  actual  increase  in 
numbers  on  the  western  slope  would  make  the  final  estimate  a  still 
larger  decrease  than  the  average  deduced  from  average  estimates. 
It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  sheep  have  decreased  15  per  cent  in 
Oregon  since  1910. 

FACTOBS  RESPONSIBLE  FOB  THE  CHANGES. 

Homeateaders. — ^The  schedules  from  stockmen  show  an  average 
estimate  of  28.6  per  cent  of  the  former  range  lands  homesteaded  in 
the  last  10  years.  Those  from  county  correspondents  estimate  18.7 
per  cent.  Settlement  has  been  rapid  in  the  main  range  sections  of 
central,  southern,  and  eastern  Oregon,  so  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  former  range  lands  have  been  homesteaded  since  1910. 

A  study  of  the  schedules  by  sections  shows  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  new  settlers  are  raising  live  stock  over  and  above 
the  necessary  work  and  milch  animals  in  the  main  range  sections  of 
the  State.  In  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  they  are,  but  the 
numbers  here  do  not  offset  the  changes  in  southern,  central,  and 
eastern  Oregon.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  average  estimate 
of  9.9  per  cent  decrease  in  cattle  and  10.9  per  cent  decrease  in  sheep, 
attributed  by  stockmen  to  homesteading  of  range  lands,  is  low  rather 
than  high.  This  decrease,  of  course,  is  spread  over  the  last  10  years. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  homesteading  has  reduced  cattle  33^ 
per  cent,  and  sheep  40  per  cent  in  Grant  County ;  in  Baker  County, 
cattle  50  per  cent,  and  sheep  25  per  cent;  in  Crook  and  Wheeler 
Counties,  sheep  60  per  cent;  Wasco  County,  cattle  50  per  cent,  and 
sheep  40  per  cent.  These  are  important  range  sections. 

Change  from  beef  to  dairy  cattle. — The  department  figures  of  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914,  show  an  estimated  increase  of  23,000  milch  cows  (13.3 
per  cent)  in  Oregon  since  1910.  Both  the  coimty  correspondents'  and 
stockmen's  schedules  confirm  this  increase.  While  a  general  increase 
over  the  State  is  reported,  it  is  believed  that  the  appreciable  growth 
has  been  in  western  Oregon  rather  than  in  the  main  range  sections  of 
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eastern  and  southern  Oregon.  For  this  reason  it  is  felt  that  the 
growth  of  the  dairy  industry  has  had  little  influence  upon  the  de- 
crease in  production  of  beef  animals.  The  dairy  cows  are  largely  an 
addition  to  the  total  rather  than  an  appreciable  subtraction  from  the 
beef  cattle.  As  dairying  intensifies,  the  dual-purpose  cow  gives  way 
to  dairy  breeds,  and  to  this  extent,  a  minor  factor  to  date,  beef  cattle 
have  been  decreased. 

Deterioration  of  range. — ^For  the  State  as  a  whole  the  county 
schedules  show  an  average  estimate  of  11.5  acres  as  the  area  neces- 
sary to  support  a  cow  for  an  average  season  of  seven  and  one-half 
month&  These  reports,  however,  include  many  estimates  of  2  to  5 
acres  which  are  not  representative  of  any  body  of  range  lands.  The 
schedules  from  stockmen  show  an  average  estimate  of  22.7  acres. 
These  reports  are  representative  of  the  main  range  territory,  and  the 
estimate  of  22.7  acres  per  cow  for  7^  months  is  considered  approxi- 
mately correct 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  reports  state  that  this  acreage 
is  higher  than  10  years  ago;  the  others  are  about  equally  divided 
between  ^'no  change"  and  lower.  The  main  consistent  increase  in 
carrying  capacity  is  reported  from  the  western  one- fourth  of  the 
State,  where  moisture  is  sufficient  to  grow  cultivated  forage  plants 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared.  The  increase  is  attributed  largely  to 
cultivation  and  reseeding  in  this  section.  Throughout  the  main 
range  section  a  considerable  number  report  an  increase  in  carrying 
capacity,  but  the  majority  say  the  range  has  deteriorated. 

For  the  main  range  section  of  southern,  central,  and  eastern 
Oregon,  a  majority  of  the  schedules  from  stockmen  show  a  decrease 
in  carrying  capacity.  The  rest  show  either  an  increase  or  no  change. 
Those  reporting  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity  attribute  it  to  (1) 
overgrazing;  (2)  the  growth  of  timber  and  brush  replacing  forage; 
(3)  settlers.  Under  protection  against  fire,  brush  and  forest  repro- 
duction are  undoubtedly  encroaching  upon  the  range,  and  mean  an 
unavoidable  reduction  in  carrying  capacity  of  certain  National  Forest 
ranges.  The  main  factor,  overgrazing,  is  gradually  being  remedied 
on  Forest  range,  and  could  be  remedied  on  public  domain.  Settle- 
ment is  a  factor  which  can  not  be  overcome,  but  can  be  offset  in  effect 
by  growing  stock  on  the  homesteads.  Those  who  report  an  increase 
in  carrjdng  capacity  attribute  it  to  (1)  National  Forest  management; 
(2)  better  methods  of  handling  the  stock;  and  (8)  placing  privately 
owned  range  under  fence,  thus  protecting  it. 

The  average  estimate  given  where  deterioration  is  reported  is 
approximately  30  per  cent;  the  average  estimate  for  the  increase  re- 
ported is  approximately  25  per  cent.  Considering  these  estimates 
and  the  ^no  change"  reports,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  majority 
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in  the  main  range  section  report  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  range  for  the  State  as  a  whole  has  decreased  ap- 
proximately 5  per  cent  in  carrying  capacity  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  other  important  conclusion  is  that  range  under  regulation  has 
improved  approximately  25  per  cent,  and  range  without  protection 
and  regulation  has  deteriorated  approximately  30  per  cent. 

HOW  THE  NUliBEB  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THS  STATE  CAS  BE  INCBEASED. 

Public  range. — ^The  schedules  from  stockmen  show  that  all  the 
available  range  is  now  used  and  part  of  it  overstocked,  except  in 
the  case  of  one  locality  in  northeastern  Oregon,  reported  unused 
because  of  lack  of  water,  and  minor  local  areas  elsewhere  reserved 
for  campers  and  other  necessary  special  purposes.  The  county 
schedules,  which  more  nearly  represent  conditions  in  the  secondary 
range  counties,  show  areas  unused  in  Benton,  Gilliam,  and  Sherman 
Counties  on  account  of  a  herd  law;  local  areas  also  are  reported 
unused  in  Multnomah,  E^lamath,  and  Wallowa  Counties,  owing  to 
lack  of  stock.  The  latter  cause,  however,  is  a  temporary  and  ex- 
ceedingly minor  factor.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  appreciable 
increase  in  live  stock  in  Oregon  can  not  be  expected  from  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  grazing  areas. 

Of  schedules  from  county  correspondents  the  large  majority  say 
the  present  ranges  could  be  made  to  carry  more  stock;  a  small  num- 
ber say  no.  Of  the  schedules  from  stockmen,  the  majority  say 
present  ranges  could  be  improved;  and  a  few  say  no. 

The  schedules  from  stockmen  best  represent  the  main  range  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  few  of  these  which  give  figures  for  esti- 
mated possible  improvement  place  it  at  approximately  20  per  cent 
This  is  believed  to  be  about  right  for  southern,  central,  and  eastern 
Oregon,  the  main-range  lands.  The  methods  suggested  for  securing 
this  increase  are  (1)  reseeding;  (2)  Government  control;  (3)  im- 
provement in  handling  stock,  including  drift  fences,  salting,  better 
herding  of  sheep;  (4)  water  development  and  trail  construction; 
(5)  burning  logs  and  brush;  and  (6)  in  the  case  of  one  report  pri- 
vate ownership.  Reseeding,  improvement  in  handling  stock,  trails, 
and  water  development  for  Oregon  are  all  dependent  upon  adequate 
control  and  regulation  of  range  and  stock.  So  far  as  present  knowl- 
edge goes,  brush  burning,  which  might  be  a  big  factor,  is  imprac- 
ticable and  inadvisable,  because  it  would  destroy  young  growth  of 
timber,  which  is  a  resource  necessarily  under  protection.  It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that  improvement  of  the  main  range  lands  de- 
pends upon  continuation  of  aggressive  work  on  the  National  Forests 
in  the  way  of  range  management,  development,  and  handling  stock, 
and  some  form  of  control  for  the  remaining  public-domain  lands, 
so  that  constructive  range  work  will  be  possible. 
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For  the  western  one-fourth  of  the  State  improvement  centers  in 
the  main  around  clearing  and  cultivation.  Obviously  this  is  the 
work  of  private  individuals.  Continuation  of  high  prices  for  beef 
and  dairy  products  is  the  element  needed  to  bring  about  this  de- 
velopment. 

More  stock  on  farms  and  homesteads. — The  schedules  from  stock- 
men show  an  average  estimated  increase  of  16.85  per  cent  in  cattle 
and  3.1  per  cent  in  sheep  during  the  next  10  years.  The  county 
schedules  show  an  estimated  average  increase  of  26.9  per  cent  in 
cattle  and  11.9  per  cent  in  sheep.  The  high  anticipated  increase,  as 
shown  by  county  schedules  for  the  western  part  of  the  State,  will  not 
increase  the  total  cattle  and  sheep  in  actual  proportion  to  the  amount 
shown  by  counting  them  in  the  general  average,  owing  to  the  small 
scale  of  the  industry  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stockmen's 
schedules  do  not  fully  represent  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
concluded,  therefore,  that  a  reasonable  estimated  increase  will  be 
between  the  two  averages,  or  about  20  per  cent  increase  in  cattle  and 
5  per  cent  increase  in  sheep  for  Oregon  in  the  next  10  years. 

Almost  without  exception  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  high  prices,  general  farm  development,  increase  in  forage  pro- 
duction, settlement  of  formerly  waste  lands,  and  increased  demand 
for  dairy  products  will  result  in  settlers  and  small  farmers  turning 
to  cattle  raising.  To  date  the  majority  of  new  settlers  have  not 
produced  stock  over  and  above  the  necessary  work  animals  and  milch 
animals.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  the  belief  that  they  will  do  so 
in  the  next  10  years  or  sell  the  holdings  to  stockmen  or  farmers  who 
will.  Except  for  the  main  dairying  sections,  this  expected  increase 
is  based  largely  on  the  belief  that  the  present  comparative  prices  for 
beef  and  grain  will  continue.  It  shows,  however,  a  great  possibility 
of  developing  stock  husbandry  on  Oregon  farms  and  homesteads. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  State  do  the  reports  show  so  large  an  estimated 
increase  in  dairying  as  in  Oregon.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  devel- 
opment of  logged-off  and  brush  lands  on  the  west  slope,  where  the 
cost  of  bringing  them  under  cultivation  necessitates  intensive  agri- 
culture and  where  precipitation  is  sufficient  to  make  the  cultivated 
lands  very  productive.  Dairjring  may  reduce  the  increase  in  beef 
production  from  the  estimate  of  20  per  cent  to  approximately  15 
per  cent. 

The  larger  increase  in  cattle  than  in  sheep  is  due  probably  to  in- 
crease in  dairying  and  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
near  future  small  farmers  and  settlers  can  handle  a  few  cattle  more 
readily  than  a  few  sheep.  Sheep  on  farms  in  Oregon  offer  no  small 
possibilities,  but  this  factor  takes  longer  than  10  years  to  develop 
properly. 
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Better  ^breeding  aninude  and  larger  increase. — ^The  devdopment 
of  the  stock  industry  on  farms  and  homesteads,  the  increased  cost 
of  production  on  ranges  as  well  as  farms,  the  increased  care  of  indi- 
vidual animals  due  to  their  individual  high  value,  and  the  increasing 
tendency  to  market  by  weight  rather  than  by  the  head  will  all  work 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  individual  animal  and  consequently 
the  average.  This  will  apply  to  increase  in  calf  crop  as  well  as  to 
weight.  The  average  estimate  for  calf  crop  in  Oregon  is  75  calves  to 
each  100  cows.  With  better  care  this  average  should  increase  per- 
haps 10  per  cent.  Oregon  produces  good  cattle  today,  but  there 
is  actual  possibility  of  increasing  the  average  weight,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  different  localities  the  weight  of  a  long  2-year-old 
steer  is  given  from  700  pounds  to  1,050  pounds,  and  sufficient  sales 
by  weight  have  been  made  to  justify  accepting  the  stated  weights 
as  reliable. 

UTAH. 

Cattle  in  Utah : 

1910  census   412,000 

January  1, 1914   444. 000 

Increase  :  per  cent—  7 

Sheep  in  Utah : 

1910  census   1, 827, 000 

January  1,  1914   1, 970. 000 

Increase  per  cent—  8 

Unreserved  and  unappropriated  land  in  Utah  July  1,  1914 — acres—  83. 756, 602 


CHANGE  IN  UVE  STOCK  ON  THX  BANGS  SINCB  1910. 


Cattle. — For  the  State  as  a  whole  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  cattle  on  the  range  has  decreased  7^  per  cent  since  1910.  A  study 
of  individual  reports  shows  an  estimated  decrease  of  approximately 
10  per  cent  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State  and  in  part  of  Wasatch 
and  Uinta  Counties.  A  slight  increase  is  reported  for  the  central  part 
of  the  State  and  in  Cache  and  Bich  Counties  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  The  latter  sections  have  not  gone  into  fruit  exten- 
sively and  are  not  situated  advantageously  for  profitable  marketing 
of  the  large  amount  of  hay  grown. 

Sheep. — It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  range  has 
decreased  14  per  cent  since  1910.  The  number  of  dieep  run  yearlong 
on  farms  in  increasing.  This  fact  will  probably  account  for  part 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  decrease  here  given  and 
the  estimated  increase  given  in  the  Agricultural  Outlook,  February 
7,  1914.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  there  has  been  any  increase  in 
the  total  number  since  1910. 
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TAGTOBS  1IESP<»7SIBUC  FOB  THE  CHANGES. 

Homesteaders, — ^It  is  estimated  that  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  range  lands  have  been  homesteaded  during  the  last  10  years. 
The  majority  of  the  homesteaders  on  the  lands  taken  are  not  raising 
live  stock  over  and  above  the  necessary  work  and  milch  animals.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  State  and  in  exceptional  cases  elsewhere  they 
are,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  devoting  attention  mainly  to  raising 
wheat.  It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  this  settlement  the  number 
of  cattle  has  decreased  8  per  cent  and  the  number  of  sheep  8  per 
cent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  territory  formerly  ufeed  as  * 
spring  and  fall  range  has  been  transformed  into  wheat  fields.  The 
problem  of  securing  lambing  grounds  for  sheep  is  growing  more 
acute  each  year,  owing  to  settlement  of  the  foothill  territory. 

Change  from  heef  to  dairy  stock, — In  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
especially  in  San  Pete  Valley,  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  has  mate- 
rially increased.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there  has  been 
a  slight  change  from  beef  type  to  dairy  type.  In  all  the  southern 
(arid)  part  of  the  State  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change.  This 
change  tends  to  increase  the  total  number  of  cattle,  but  decreases 
the  output  of  beef.  Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  reports  state 
that  the  change  thus  far  has  not  decreased  the  output  of  beef;  85 
per  cent  report  that  it  has.  As  a  whole  there  has  probably  been  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  beef  output,  due  to  increase  in  dairying. 

Deterioration  of  range. — It  is  estimated  that  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  an  average  of  22  acres  of  the  public  range  will  support  a  cow 
for  the  average  season  of  nine  months.  For  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  an  average  of  35  acres  is  necessary  to  support  a  cow  through 
the  year;  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  an  average  of  about  17 
acres  is  necessary  for  an  average  season  of  eight  months. 

The  schedules  as  a  whole  show  that  in  the  National  Forests  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  carrying  capacity,  the  stockmen's,  estimates 
varying  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  and  that  on  the  public  do- 
main there  has  been  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity.  Forty-eight 
schedules  from  county  correspondents  show  an  average  estimate  of 
88.6  per  cent  decrease  in  carrying  capacity.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
average  decrease  is  so  high,  for  the  reason  that  National  Forest  range 
has  improved,  and  the  large  acreage  of  desert  range,  which  can 
be  used  only  in  winter,  has  undergone  little  change.  The  public-do- 
main range  has  probably  depreciated  20  per  cent  and  the  range  on 
National  Forests  improved  at  least  15  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years, 
leaving  in  the  aggregate  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent  decrease  for 
the  State. 

The  main  factors  cited  as  responsible  for  reduction  in  carrying 
capacity  on  the  public  domain  are  overgrazing  and  settlers,  over- 
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gazing  being  cited  in  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The 
increase  in  carrying  capacity  is  attributed  to  Government  regulation 
and  allotment  of  range  on  National  Forests,  less  stock  in  a  few 
localities,  and  more  rain  in  recent  years.  These  data  all  point  to 
proper  stocking  and  regulation  of  stock  as  the  prime  factor  in  range 
recuperation  and  maintenance. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^The  general  tendency  toward  improvement 
of  the  individual  animal  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  numbers  un- 
doubtedly has  had  some  influence  in  decreasing  the  number  of 
»  stock* in  the  last  10  years.  To-day  a  great  many  mutton  lambs  and 
some  beef  are  sold  direct  from  the  range,  and  feeders  are  usually  in 
excellent  condition.  This  was  true  to  a  much  less  extent,  if  at  aU, 
10  years  ago.  Where  the  range  is  all  in  demand,  as  in  Utah,  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  stock  per  unit  of  forage  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  improvement. 

HOW  THE  NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IIV  THE  STATE  CAN  BE  INCBEASED. 

Public  range. — ^With  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  all  of  the 
open  range  of  the  State  is  reported  in  use.  In  the  southern  (arid) 
part  as  much  as  25  per  cent  is  reported  unused,  owing  to  lack  of 
water.  The  average  even  for  this  arid  section,  however,  is  much  less 
than  this.  In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  small 
local  areas  are  reported  unused  because  of  lack  of  water.  The  whole 
territory  is  considered  fully  stocked  or  overstocked  for  its  present 
condition  of  development  and  plan  of  management. 

Of  the  schedules  received,  however,  from  stockmen  and  county 
correspondents  all  but  a  negligible  few  state  that  the  public  range 
could  be  made  to  carry  more  stock.  The  means  advocated  for  ac- 
complishing this  are:  (1)  Proper  control  of  the  range,  usually 
recommended  as  Government  control ;  (2)  reseeding  or  revegetation 
by  protection  of  range;  (3)  water  development.  In  many  instances 
proper  control  and  water  development  are  given  as  necessary;  in 
others  water  development  and  reseeding;  in  others  reseeding  and 
proper  control  of  range.  It  may  be  said  that  both  reseeding  and 
water  development  depend  for  success  upon  proper  control,  as  water 
development  without  control  means,  in  the  gross,  further  overstock- 
ing, and  revegetation  with  native  species,  the  only  practicable 
method,  can  not  be  accomplished  without  control  of  all  stock. 

Only  a  few  of  the  schedules  gave  quantitative  estimates  of  the 
increase  in  carrying  capacity  which  would  follow  control  and  im- 
provement. These  varied  from  20  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  40  per  cent.  Considering  the  large  acreage  which  has 
undergone  improvement  in  National  Forests  and  the  desert  character 
of  a  large  area  of  Utah  range,  40  per  cent  is  probably  too  high  as  an 
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average  to  be  expected  from  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  25  per 
cent  would  be  nearer  the  possible  average  increase  and  it  will  prob- 
ably require  10  years  to  bring  it  about. 

More  stock  on  farms  and  homesteads. — ^The  schedules  from  stock- 
men show  an  average  estimate  of  22  per  cent  for  the  expected  increase 
in  cattle  within  the  next  10  year&  Those  from  county  correspondents 
show  an  average  estimated  increase  of  26.8  per  cent  in  cattle  and  6.1 
per  cent  in  sheep  within  the  next  10  years.  The  reasons  given  in  sup- 
port of  these  estimates,  in  order  of  importance  and  number  of  re- 
ports, are  high  prices  and  agricultural  settlement  and  development 

High  prices  make  stock  raising  more  profitable  than  grain  raising, 
and  old  farmers  as  well  as  homesteaders  will  grow  more  forage  and 
live  stock  and  less  grain.  New  settlers  will  turn  to  stock  raising  as 
soon  as  they  are  supplied  with  forage  and  money.  The  general  im- 
provement and  development  of  farms  will  result  in  more  produce 
and  increased  difficulty  of  marketing  at  a  profit,  consequently  the 
present  tendency  toward  feeding  beef  and  mutton  will  increase.  Also 
this  general  development  will  result  in  increased  demand  and  neces- 
sity for  more  dairying. 

In  this  connection  it  is  estimated  that  6  to  8  per  cent  of  the  re- 
maining public  land  is  suitable  for  homesteading.  The  settling  of 
this  land  will  temporarily  further  reduce  the  number  of  stock,  but 
as  the  settlers  become  established  and  are  financially  able,  they  will 
turn  to  live  stock,  provided  the  present  comparative  prices  for  meat 
and  grain  continue. 

Better  "breeding  ammdls  and  larger  increase, — ^The  average  mi- 
niate of  calves  per  100  cows  for  the  State  is  69,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  average  is  so  high  under  present  conditions.  By  control  of  the 
public-domain  lands  and  provision  for  legitimate  fencing  to  separate 
breeding  stock  from  other  stock  during  the  breeding  season,  it  should 
be  possible  to  increase  the  calf  crop  5.  to  15  per  cent.  Also  this  con- 
trol would  encourage  the  purchase  of  better  bulls  by  assuring  the 
purchaser  that  he  and  not  his  neighbor  would  benefit  by  such  pur- 
chase. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  individual  animal  on  the 
ranges  could  be  increased  100  pounds  in  weight. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cattle  in  Washington: 

1910  census   402. 000 

January  1,  1914   438,000 

Increase  per  cent..  8 

Sheep  in  Washington: 

1910  census   476. 000 

January  1.  1914   508,000 

Increase  per  cent..  6 

Unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  land  in  State  July  1,  1914, 

acres  ^   1,799,774 
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OHAIVQE  IN  LIYB  STOCK  ON  THE  BANGS  SINGS  1910. 

Cattle. — ^The  State  of  Washington  is  one  of  the  few  States  in- 
vestigated that  show  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  both  classes 
of  live  stock  within  its  borders.  A  close  analysis  of  the  figures  re- 
lating to  cattle  indicate  that  since  1910,  in  the  purely  range  cattle 
industry,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  16  per  cent  since 
1910,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  dairy 
stock  in  this  period.  The  small  remaining  area  of  public  lands  is 
also  an  indication  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the  State,  there 
remaining  unappropriated  and  unreserved  but  1,800,000  out  of  the 
original  44,000,000  acres  in  the  State.  This  increase  in  numbers  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  upon  the  western  or  coast  section  of  the 
State,  where  the  dairy  industry  has  been  greatly  developed  within 
the  last  few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  is  marked  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  vast  foothill  ranges  formerly 
occupied  by  the  range  cattle  have  been  turned  into  wheat  farms  upon 
which  little  or  no  stock  is  being  raised.  In  the  extreme  southeast- 
ern comer  of  the  State,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  two  of  the  National 
Forests,  there  has  been  some  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle, 
due  to  the  protection  of  the  range  in  the  Forests,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  settlers  securing  permanent  grazing  grounds  therein. 
Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  there  has  probably  been  an  increase  in 
cattle  of  about  6  per  cent  since  1910. 

Sheep. — ^The  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  so  far  as  the  inves- 
tigators are  able  to  discover,  is  not  confined  to  any  one.  particular 
area  or  section,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  one  factor.  In  some  of  the 
regions,  where  a  decade  ago  large  bands  of  sheep  were  grazed  on 
the  open  ranges,  it  is  evident  that  the  business  has  fallen  off  very 
materially.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  State  in  which  it  appears  that  settlers  are  finding 
small  bands  of  sheep  profitable  and  the  industry  has  really  increased 
within  the  last  four  years,  although  probably  it  has  not  by  any 
means  regained  the  value  or  numbers  that  it  once  attained  in  the 
State.  The  sheepmen  of  the  State  have  given  their  attention  within 
recent  years  more  to  the  production  of  mutton  than  of  wool,  with 
the  result  that  according  to  the  Tariff  Board  82  per  cent  of  the  rams 
used  in  the  State  were  of  the  mutton  type  as  against  (for  compara- 
tive purposes)  New  Mexico,  which  has  but  6  per  cent.  Owing  to 
this  development  of  the  mutton  industry,  it  is  probable  that  within 
recent  years  the  average  weight  of  the  lambs  produced  on  the  sheep 
ranges  of  Washington  has  increased  at  least  10  per  cent.  There  has 
also  been  a  very  general  increase  in  the  last  decade  in  the  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  Washington  sheep,  which,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the  western 
States,  being  9.3  pounds  per  fleece. 
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The  view  taken  by  individuals  reporting  on  this  matter  is  that 
there  will  be  a  general  increase  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  sheep  within  the  State  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
reasons  given  for  such  increase  are  that  many  of  the  smaller  farmers 
find  in  sheep  a  means  of  utilizing  considerable  of  the  waste  upon  their 
farms,  especially  within  the  logged-off  regions,  where  the  growth  of 
forage  and  browse  plants  upon  these  lands  furnishes  splendid  feed 
that  would  otherwise  be  unused.  The  general  increase  in  sheep  since 
1910  may  be  approximately  estimated  at  3  per  cent. 

FACT0B8  BESPONSIBLB  FOB  THE  CHANGES. 

The  increase  in  the  farm  unit  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
fuUer  utilization  of  the  unit  through  diversified  agriculture  and  a 
general  move  to  utilize  the  logged-off  lands  within  the  State  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  increase  in  numbers  of  both  classes 
of  stock.  The  new  settlers  are  finding  a  better  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  farms  through  live  stock  and  especially  dairying,  while 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  reports  indicate  that  a  great  many 
men  who  went  into  fruit  growing  on  a  rather  extensive  scale  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  more  diversified  agriculture,  reducing 
their  orchard  acreage  considerably  and  turning  to  live  stock  as  a 
means  of  more  fully  utilizing  the  areas  under  cultivation.  The  in- 
creased value  of  all  meat  animals  within  the  last  few  years  has 
naturally  hastened  this  development,  and  from  the  reports  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  this  increase  will  continue  for  several 
years. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^The  schedules  all  point  to  a  very  high 
individual  value  for  the  bulls  throughout  the  State,  the  average 
being  $124,  or  second  highest  of  all  the  States  reporting.  The 
average  calf  crop  is  also  very  high,  being  79.5  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 79  calves  for  every  100  cows.  This  can  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  holdings  within  the  State  are  small, 
and,  especially  in  the  dairy  herds,  the  calf  crop  is  much  higher  than 
where  the  stock  are  grazed  in  scattered  numbers  on  the  open  ranges. 

Weight  of  steers. — ^The  average  weight  of  steers  for  the  State  is 
placed  at  1,032  pounds  for  2-year-olds  and  1,235  pounds  for  threes. 
The  majority  of  the  steers  produced  on  ranges  and  farms  of  the 
State  are  turned  off  in  the  fall  ready  for  market,  and  the  grade  of 
the  bulls  is  reflected  in  this  excellent  weight  of  the  steers  sold. 

Weight  of  sheep. — Probably  some  of  the  heaviest  lambs  pro- 
duced on  the  ranges  in  the  West  come  from  the  Washington  flocks. 
These  are  range  sheep  and,  as  stated,  the  Washington  sheepmen, 
having  turned  their  attention  very  strongly  toward  the  mutton  type, 
are  raising  a  lamb  that  is  extremely  heavy. 
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Labor  coat. — ^Throughout  the  State  the  estimate  of  the  yearly 
labor  cost  per  head  for  cattle  averages  $3.71.  There  is  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  these  reports,  strictly  range  men  estimating  the  cost  at  as 
low  as  $1  per  head  and  others  whose  feeding  periods  are  rather  long 
estimating  them  at  from  $6  to  $10  per  head.  Manifestly  the  latter 
figures  can  not  be  correct.  One  of  the  best-posted  stockmen  in  the 
State  estimates  the  labor  cost  at  from  $2  to  $3.  In  all  probability, 
if  a  careful  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  points  considered  in 
making  these  replies  by  the  various  parties  to  whom  the  queries 
were  addressed,  the  average  of  about  $2.50  for  labor  would  not  be 
far  from  correct.  The  cattle  are  grazed  on  an  average  of  7.9 
months,  either  on  pasture  or  on  open  ranges.  The  rest  of  the  time 
they  are  fed  some  hay,  although,  owing  to  the  mild  climate  in  the 
most  of  the  State,  the  amount  of  hay  required  should  not  be  as 
large  as  in  States  like  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  however,  the  cost  of  this  winter  feeding  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  of  the  States  reporting,  being  $9.92  per  head  for  the 
period  mentioned.  No  figures  are  submitted  showing  the  cost  of 
this  feed  by  the  ton,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  exact- 
ness whether  or  not  this  unusually  high  feeding  cost  is  due  to  the 
high  price  of  the  feed  itself  or  to  other  causes  not  known  to  the 
investigators. 

Coat  of  raiaing  a  calf. — The  cost  of  feed  for  a  calf  to  12  months 
of  age  averages  $8.61  for  the  entire  State,  which  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  the  cost  in  most  of  the  other  range  States,  and  by  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  various  figures  presented  and  knowledge  of  the 
ability  of  some  of  the  men  furnishing  them  to  make  this  estimate 
this  rate  is  not  believed  to  be  excessive. 

Intereat. — ^The  average  rate  of  interest  throughout  the  State  which 
stockmen  have  to  pay  for  carrying  on  their  business  is  8.7  per  cent, 
which  is  somewhat  below  the  average  for  the  States  under  investi- 
gation. Unquestionably  this  rate  is  secured  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  live  stock  business  of  the  State  is  on  a  rather  soimd  foot- 
ing, the  owners  having  well-improved  farms  as  a  basis  for  obtain- 
ing such  loans. 

Depreciation. — The  yearly  depreciation  upon  a  range  cow  is  esti- 
mated at  5.24  per  cent,  most  reporters  believing  that  depreciation 
should  not  be  considered,  owing  to  the  fact  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, after  she  has  raised  a  number  of  calves,  the  cow  is  sold  for 
beef  for  approximately  her  full  value.  For  bulls  the  depreciation  is 
established  at  14.7  per  cent,  which  is  not  considered  an  excessive  de- 
preciation rate,  considering  the  high  average  value  of  the  bulls 
within  the  State. 
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POSSIBILITIES  aw  FUBTHSB  KZTEN8I0N  GF  STOCK  BUSINESS. 

Carrying  capacUy  of  ranges. — The  reasons  given  for  anticipating 
a  further  extension  of  the  stock  business  throughout  the  State  are 
varied.  The  average  acreage  required  to  support  one  cow  is  estimated 
by  Forest  Service  reports  at  14.4  and  by  the  county  schedules  at  13.9, 
with  no  change  in  the  last  10  yeats.  This  undoubtedly  is  too  low, 
and  an  average  of  20  acres  for  one  cow  for  eight  months  is  probably 
more  nearly  correct.  A  number  of  the  individuals  reporting  believe 
that  eventually  there  will  be  some  form  of  Government  control 
which  will  regulate  the  grazing  and  thus  increase  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  ranges.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  likely,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  small  amount  of  public  land  remains  to  be  thus  con- 
trolled. Many  believe  that  the  lands  used  for  grazing  purposes  can 
be  reseeded  and  thus  increase  their  capacity.  The  development  of 
water  is  also  urged,  and  several  reporters  believe  that  if  systematic 
efforts  were  made  to  clear  off  by  fire  the  brush  that  now  exists  on 
many  of  the  ranges  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  would 
follow.  It  has  been  proven,  however,  that  reseeding  operations  on 
the  open  ranges  by  artificial  means  are  not  productive  of  results,  but 
that  under  proper  control  whereby  a  rotation  in  the  use  of  the  land 
by  grazing  is  secured  the  land  will  naturally  reseed  and  the  forage 
cover  may  be  restored  almost  to  its  primitive  condition.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  individuals  re- 
porting see  in  some  form  of  Government  control  the  greatest  pos- 
sible means  for  increasing  the  number  of  stock  within  the  State. 
The  schedules  from  stockmen  estimate  that  in  the  next  10  years 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  niunber  of  cattle, 
while  the  county  schedules  place  it  at  65  per  cent,  which  is  manifestly 
too  high. 

In  sheep  this  expected  increase  is  placed  at  11  per  cent  by  the 
stockmen  and  21  per  cent  by  the  county  reporters.  Taking  all 
factors  into  consideration,  and  studying  the  increases  for  the  years 
since  1910,  it  is  believed  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  such  increases 
for  the  coming  10  years  would  be  20  per  cent  for  cattle  and  15  per 
cent  for  sheep. 

WTOBONG. 

Cattle  In  Wyoming: 

1910  census   767, 000 

January  1.  1914   587,000 

Decrease  per  cent—  27 

Sheep  In  Wyoming: 

1910  census   5,397,000 

January  1,  1914   4,472,000 

Decrease  per  cent—  17 

Unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  land  in  State  July  1,  1914, 
acres   31, 553, 423 
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CHANGES  IN  UVS  STOCK  ON  THE  SANGB  SINCE  1910. 

Cattle, — ^The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  as  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  census  of  1910  and  the  estimate  for  1914  is  not  en- 
tirely borne  out  by  the  data  submitted  with  the  schedules  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation.  The  reports  secured  by  the  Forest 
Service  show  this  reduction  to  average  5.3  per  cent  for  the  entire 
State,  while  the  figures  taken  from  the  schedules  of  county  corre- 
spondents place  it  at  59.9  per  cent.  The  Forest  Service  report  is  un- 
doubtedly somewhat  lower  than  it  should  be,  probably  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  on  the  Forests  are  so  much  better  than  on 
the  public  domain  that  the  proportionate  losses  have  been  much  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  loss  of  59.9  per  cent  in  four  years  as  shown  by 
the  county  correspondents'  schedules  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Analyz- 
ing the  various  reports  received  and  discarding  those  which  are 
entirely  local  in  character,  it  is  believed  that  the  general  average 
reduction  in  cattle  throughout  the  State  since  the  census  of  1910 
should  be  placed  at  about  20  per  cent. 

There  are  three  areas  within  the  State  upon  which  an  increase  in 
cattle  is  noticeable.  In  the  northern  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bighorn  National  Forest,  there  has  been  a  local  increase  over  quite 
an  extensive  area  of  cattle  range  estimated  at  15  per  cent.  In  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  Niobrara  County,  there  has 
been  a  local  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle. 
In  both  of  these  areas  the  increase  is  due  to  improved  range  condi- 
tions and  local  development.  In  the  southwestern  and  western  parts 
of  the  State,  on  an  area  covering  the  southern  part  of  the  Bonneville 
and  all  of  the  Bridger  and  Washakie  National  Forests  and  extending 
thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Hayden  and 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Laramie,  there  is 
an  area  in  which  the  increase  is  reported  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
owing  mainly  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  Green  River  country 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  several  large  irrigated  areas  in 
the  open  plains  region  southeast  of  Lander.  The  reports  indicate 
that  a  large  amount  of  range  land  has  in  the  last  few  years  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  settlers  for  farming  purposes,  and  contrary  to 
the  reports  from  many  of  the  other  States,  there  is  an  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  cattle,  due  to  these  new  farms.  Many  of  these 
farms,  however,  are  irrigated  areas  on  which  only  hay  is  raised,  and 
the  settlers  naturally  have  turned  to  cattle  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
the  crops  produced  on  their  lands.  Over  the  rest  of  the  State, 
especially  in  the  extreme  eastern  section,  the  reduction  in  actual 
number  has  been  rather  heavy,  estimated  in  the  majority  of  cases  at 
from  20  to  50  per  cent.  This  area  is  entirely  open  grazing  country, 
and  these  heavy  reductions  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  series  of  seasons 
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when  the  rainfall  was  much  below  the  normal,  and  thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  were  forced  upon  the  market  to  save  their  owners 
from  heavy  loss. 

Sheep. — The  decreases  in  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  in  Laramie  County, 
have  been  very  marked.  In  Laramie  County  an  increase  of  about  15 
per  cent  is  reported,  due  undoubtedly  to  local  agricultural  develop- 
ment. In  the  rest  of  the  State,  however,  the  loss  is  high,  excepting 
possibly  in  the  extreme  western  portion,  where,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Forests,  the  numbers  seem  to  have  been  re- 
duced much  less  than  elsewhere.  The  decreases  shown  by  the  Gov- 
ernment figures  of  1910  and  1914  (17  per  cent),  those  furnished  by 
the  stockmen's  schedules  (28  per  cent),  and  those  furnished  by  the 
county  schedules  (21.9  per  cent) ,  are  so  reasonably  close  together  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  for  comparative  purposes  that  the  reduction 
over  the  entire  State  is  about  22  per  cent.  The  causes  leading  up  to 
these  reductions  in  sheep  are  several ;  the  main  cause,  however,  was  a 
series  of  very  dry  years,  especially  the  year  1910-11,  when  large 
numbers  of  ^eep  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  either  died  from 
starvation  or  were  forced  on  the  markets  to  save  them  from  that 
fate.  Another  cause  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  sheepmen 
that  business  conditions  and  changes  would  bring  about  a  decided 
slump  in  sheep  values.  This  feeling  led  them  to  put  their  herds  on 
the  market  in  anticipation  of  such  losses,  which  happily  did  not 
follow.  A  third  cause  was  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the 
Wyoming  sheepmen  sold  almost  their  entire  annual  crop  of  lambs, 
without  retaining  the  female  lambs  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their  herds 
or  replace  ewes  that  had  passed  the  safe  limit  of  age.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  Wyoming  sheep- 
men, in  common  with  sheepmen  in  several  other  western  States,  have 
found  themselves  with  practically  75  per  cent  of  their  flock  composed 
of  aged  ewes  which  should  have  been  sold  before.  These  were  also 
forced  upon  the  market  and  thus  added  to  the  general  loss  in  num- 
bers. Under  present  conditions  of  handling  sheep  in  the  State  and 
the  outlook  for  high  prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  it  is  believed  that 
the  downward  trend  in  numbers  in  Wyoming  has  ceased  and  that 
a  very  considerable  increase  will  be  shown  by  the  next  annual  census. 

The  sheepmen  of  Wyoming  have  spent  large  sums  in  building  up 
their  flocks,  especially  in  producing  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  in 
preference  to  the  Merino  type,  which  is  produced  more  for  wool  than 
for  mutton.  In  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  State, 
where  the  sheep  are  summered  on  the  high  mountain  ranges,  the 
mutton  breeds  are  almost  universally  raised,  while  on  the  open  prairie 
country  the  Merino-Rambouillet  type  is  the  favorite. 
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TACTOBB  SESPONBIBLB  FOB  THS  CHAnOKS. 

Homesteaders. — ^The  coming  of  the  homesteader  in  Wyoming  has 
not  caused  any  particular  reduction  in  the  number  of  live  stock 
raised  in  the  State;  on  the  contrary  it  probably  has  somewhat  in- 
creased the  number  of  cattle,  and  this  situation  will  not  be  greatly 
changed  in  the  future.  There  will  probably  be  a  still  greater  growth 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  northwestern*  portion  of  the  State,  where, 
in  the  Green  River  Valley,  there  are  still  large  areas  suitable  for 
homesteading  upon  which  hay  can  be  economically  produced.  This 
will  add  to  the  number  of  cattle  now  there. 

Better  grade  of  stock. — ^The  average  value  of  the  bulls  used  is 
shown  to  be  $160,  which  is  none  too  high  considering  the  unusually 
high  class  of  bulls  used  on  the  majority  of  the  ranges  within  the 
State.  Wyoming  has  a  fairly  satisfactory  law  regarding  the  use 
of  any  but  pure-bred  bulls  on  the  range,  the  results  of  which  are 
shown  by  the  high  grade  of  beef  steers  produced.  The  number  of 
calves  bom  for  each  hundred  head  of  cows  of  breeding  -age  ranges 
from  60  to  95,  the  latter  percentage  being  reported  from  the  ranges 
in  the  Jackson  Hole  region.  Conditions  under  which  cattle  are 
grazed  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country  are  unusually  satisfactory  and 
favor  the  production  of  a  very  large  calf  crop.  Taking  the  State  as 
a  whole,  however,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  annual  calf  crop  at  the 
average  shown  by  the  schedules — 73.3  per  cent. 

Weight  of  steers. — ^The  average  weight  of  steers  from  the  ranges 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  placed  at  1,075  pounds  for  2-year- 
olds  and  1,300  pounds  for  3-year-olds,  while  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  on  the  open  ranges,  where  conditions  for  putting  on  weight 
are  not  so  good,  the  average  is  737  for  twos  and  1,155  for  threes. 

POSSIBUJTT  OF  INCBEASma  NtJMBEB  OF  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE. 

Public  ranges. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  ranges  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  State,  in  the  Green  River  Valley,  upon  which 
some  increase  can  be  loked  for,  the  ranges  are  occupied  to  practically 
their  full  capacity  under  present  conditions  of  range  management 
A  large  number  of  the  reports  coming  from  cattlemen  attribute  the 
decrease  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  and  the  consequent 
falling  off  in  numbers  to  overgrazing  and  the  presence  of  too  many 
sheep  on  the  range.  A  good  many  stockmen  make  the  statement  that 
some  form  of  control  of  the  open  range  must  come  before  any 
increase  in  its  carrying  capacity  can  be  looked  for,  and  they  see  no 
possibility  of  improvement,  except  under  strict  Governmental  con- 
trol, along  the  lines  followed  on  the  grazing  lands  within  the 
National  Forests.  There  is  no  particular  lack  of  water  on  the 
Wyoming  ranges,  and  as  far  as  watering  facilities  are  concerned  the 
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ranges  are  nearly  all  of  them  capable  of  being  fully  used  with  the 
present  watering  facilities.  The  average  number  of  acres  required 
for  one  cow  for  the  8-month  period  is  given  by  stockmen's  estimates 
at  25.8,  while  the  county  estimates  place  it  at  20.6.  For  the  land  still 
available  this  average  should  doubtless  be  close  to  30  acres  for  a  cow. 

Increase  from  farms  and  new  settlers. — ^There  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  perhaps  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  due  to  new  farms  and  settlers  on 
lands  not  at  present  under  cultivation. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  possible  increases  in  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  Wyoming  during  the  coming  10  years  would  be  20  per  cent 
for  cattle  and  not  more  than  2  per  cent  for  sheep. 

COSTS. 

Labor  cost. — Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  estimates  of  the  labor 
cost  involved  in  handling  cattle  on  the  ranges  are  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  Southwest,  the  average  for  the  State  being  $2.33.  This 
is  probably  very  nearly  the  true  figure.  The  cattle  are  grazed  for 
about  7^  months  and  fed  about  4^  months.  It  is  during  the  months 
when  the  animals  are  fed  that  the  labor  cost  mounts  up.  On  sheep 
the  labor  cost,  including  shearing,  as  reported  by  the  Tariff  Board,  is 
72  cents  per  head,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  other  States  in 
that  vicinity. 

Feed  cost. — ^The  cost  for  feed  for  range  cattle  during  the  seven 
months  they  are  upon  the  range  averages  for  the  entire  State  $3.72, 
while  the  cost  of  feed  during  the  period  they  are  fed  hay  is  $6.64, 
making  the  total  annual  charge  for  feed  amount  to  $10.36  per  head, 
based  upon  market  value  of  hay  consumed,  and  not  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  raising  it.  In  most  of  the  hay-feeding  regions  the  average 
price  per  ton  for  hay  is  from  $5  to  $8  in  the  stack.  Many  estimates 
as  to  the  cost  of  placing  the  hay  in  the  stack  were  secured.  They 
range  from  $1  to  $2.25  per  ton,  which  includes,  of  course,  only  the 
labor  and  upkeep  of  machinery  used  in  haying.  On  a  basis  of  actual 
cost  of  the  hay  to  the  stockman  the  feeding  cost  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  one  sheep  per  year,  as  shown  by  the  Tariff 
Board,  is  36  cents,  which  is  lower  than  for  any  other  of  the  north- 
w^tem  States.  This  low  rate,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Wyoming  sheepmen  feed  their  flocks  during  the 
winter  season,  as  that  State  has  within  its  borders  a  very  large  area 
of  superior  winter  sheep  range  upon  which,  excepting  during  extreme 
winters,  the  losses  are  seldom  severe  and  the  hay  feeding  not  often 
necessary.   There  is  now  a  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
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more  progressive  sheepmen  to  provide  more  hay  than  formerly,  and 
the  average  cost  for  sheep  feed  is  probably  at  the  present  time  some- 
what higher  than  that  shown  by  the  Tariff  Board  report,  which  was 
made  in  1911.  Probably  a  feed  charge  of  45  cents  per  head  for 
Wyoming  sheep  would  not  be  far  from  correct  under  present  condi- 
tions in  the  State. 

Gost  of  raising  a  calf. — ^The  average  cost  of  feed  for  raising  a  calf 
to  12  months  of  age  is  found  to  be  $8.65.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  in  the  Green  River  country,  this  estimate  is  placed  at  $9.33, 
while  in  the  Jackson  Hole  region  it  is  placed  at  $6.  Taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  average  of  $8.65  is  approximately 
correct. 

Interest. — The  average  rate  of  interest  as  shown  by  the  reports  is 
9^  per  cent.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  Wyoming  cattlemen  are  prepared  to  feed  their  cattle  during 
the  hard  winters,  thus  preventing  the  losses  that  heretofore  occurred 
where  feed  was  not  so  provided.  They  are,  therefore,  able  to  secure 
loans  from  their  bankers  at  much  more  favorable  rates  and  on  much 
better  terms  than  cattlemen  in  the  Southwest. 

Depreciation. — ^The  average  yearly  depreciation  of  cows  after  6 
years  of  age  is  estimated  at  3.6  per  cent,  on  bulls  after  4  years  of 
age  18  per  cent.  Wyoming  cattlemen  are  as  a  rule  inclined  to  dis- 
pose of  a  bull  after  three  years'  use,  and  this  depreciation  is  not 
believed  to  be  excessive,  although  under  present  conditions  many  of 
their  buUs  bring  unusually  high  prices  for  slaughtering  purposes. 
Their  high  average  cost  originally,  however,  leaves  a  very  consid- 
erable gap  between  this  cost  and  their  value  as  beef  animals. 

Cost  of  a  2-year'Old  steer. — In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
State,  where  there  is  a  fairly  constant  cost  and  conditions  do  not 
change  much  from  year  to  year,  a  number  of  experienced  cattlemen 
reported  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  cost  of  producing  a 
2-year-old  steer  and  getting  him  to  the  railroad  for  shipment  was 
between  $22  and  $25.  Based  upon  the  figures  given  in  the  various 
schedules,  the  cost  of  raising  a  2-year-old  steer  appears  to  be  some-- 
what  more  than  this,  or  approximately  $46.18.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, are  believed  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  they  should  be,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  hay  fed  is  taken  at  its  market  value  and  not  its 
cost.  Again  the  growth  of  a  heifer  calf  into  a  $50  cow  is  not 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  several  other  factors  relating  to 
cost  which  will  change  the  amount  considerably.  Careful  analysis 
of  all  the  figiu*es  submitted  and  data  secured  in  other  ways  indicates 
that  $35  is  probably  a  fair  general  average  for  such  a  cost,  which 
includes  labor,  feed,  losses,  depreciation,  bull  service,  and  all  the 
other  items  entering  into  the  production  of  a  beef  animal  except 
interest. 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT. 

In  the  winter  of  191S-14  a  committee  of  well-known  investigators,  familiar  with 
agricultural  conditions,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
the  economics  of  the  meat  situation.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  chairman;  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  Prof.  G.  F.  Gurtiss,  Dean  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  director  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  H.  W.  Mumford,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 
Illinois;  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver,  director  of  the  Rural  Organization  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

No  formal  report  was  prepared  by  this  committee,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee,  independent  inquiries  dealing  with  several  phases  of  the  meat  situation 
were  undertaken  by  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  results 
of  these  inquiries  have  been  crystallized  by  the  department  in  a  series  of  five  reports, 
under  the  general  title  of  the  "Meat  Situation  in  the  United  States,'*  each  report  com- 
plete within  itself  and  bearing  a  separate  number  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary «  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Statistics  of  Live  Stock,  Meat  Production  and  Consmnption,  Prices,  and 

International  Trade  for  Many  Coimtries.   By  George  K.  Holmes,  Bureau  of  Crop 

Estimates.   (Report  No.  109.) 
Part  II.  Live  Stock  Production  in  the  Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States.   By  Will 

C.  Barnes  and  James  T.  Jardine,  Branch  of  Grazing,  Forest  Service.  (Report 

No.  110.) 

Part  III.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  in  the  Com  Belt  States.  By 
J.  S.  Cotton  and  Morton  O.  Cooper,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  and  W.  F.  Ward 
and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (Report 
No.  111.) 

Part  IV.  Utilization  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feed  Stuffs.  By  W.  F. 
Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
(Report  No.  112.) 

Part  y.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  Live  Stock  and  Meats.   By  Louis  D.  HaU, 
F.  M.  Simpson,  and  S.  W.  Doty,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization.  (Report 
No.  113.) 
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METHODS  AND  COST  OF  GROWING  BEEF  CATTLE 
IN  THE  CORN  BELT  STATES. 


OBJECT  OF  INVESTIGATION. 


The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  as  accurately  as 
possible  tie  cost  of  producing  beef  animals  on  com  belt  farms.^  To 
this  end  information  was  gathered  covering  the  following  specific 
points: 

(1)  The  cost  of  maintaining  breeding  animals. 

(2)  The  cost  of  growing  calves  to  weaning  time. 

(3)  The  cost  of  growing  these  calves  to  marketable  age. 

(4)  The  cost  of  producing  baby  beef. 

In  addition,  effort  was  made  to  gather  such  other  data  as  might 
throw  light  on  the  status  of  the  present  beef-cattle  situation  in  the 
com  belt  States. 

In  order  to  get  significant  figures,  696  records  were  obtained  from 
farms  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas.^ 
The  general  area  cov- 
ered by  the  survey 
is  shown  in  figure  1.' 
An  effort  was  made 
to  get  at  least  20 
records  in  a  locahty. 
The  farms  visited  in 
the  various  States 
ranged  in  size  from 
an  average  of  294 
acres  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  to  566  in 
Kansas.  The  value  per  acre  was  lowest  in  Indiana,  being  $59,  and 
highest  in  Iowa,  where  the  land  was  worth  $175.    Records  were  pro- 

1  Acknowledgment  is  due  Messrs.  K.  C.  Ikeler,  P.  C.  Tomlinson,  and  Clarence  Cecil,  who  assisted  in  col- 
lecting the  data  presented  in  this  report;  and  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  computer,  Office  of  Farm  Management, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  compiling  the  tabulations.  The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesies 
extended  by  various  members  of  the  State  experiment  stations  of  the  States  in  which  the  work  was  can- 
ducted.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  many  farmers  who  assisted  in  making  this  report  possible. 

>  One  of  these  records  was  from  a  farm  in  Missouri  that  did  not  maintain  a  breeding  herd  but  pur- 
chased a  bunch  of  calves  and  fattened  them  for  baby  beef.  In  dealing  with  the  breeding  herds  fiOK 
records  are  used. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  no  investigations  have  as  yet  been  made  in  a  large  area  lying  between  the  reglcn 
where  this  survey  was  made  and  the  region  where  costs  were  obtained  on  the  production  of  beef  animals 
under  range  conditions  (see  Report  No.  110  of  this  scries).  In  that  area  the  costs  are  somewhat  interme- 
diate, but  probably  more  nearly  like  those  found  under  range  conditions. 


Fia.  1.— Shaded  areas  show  where  duu  ou  cost  of  prvxiuciiig  b^ef 
animals  were  obtained. 
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cured  on  14,634  cows  and  621  bulls,  and  on  12,591  calves  produced 
from  them,  of  which  2,023  were  fattened  for  baby  beef. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RECORDS. 

The  records  have  been  arranged  in  six  groups,  the  classification 
being  based  on  the  six  distinct  practices  followed,  in  general,  by  the 
farmers  from  whom  records  were  obtained.  As  there  were  no  exist- 
ing terms  that  properly  defined  some  of  these  groups  they  were,  for 
convenience  in  discussion,  arbitrarily  classified  as  follows: 

Beef. — Farms  where  all  the  cows  are  kept  strictly  for  beef  (not 
including  farms  producing  baby  beef).  On  a  nxunber  of  these  farms 
enough  milk  was  taken  from  two  or  three  of  the  best  milkers  to 
supply  the  family  with  milk  and  butter.  In  such  instances  the  milk 
and  butter  credits  have  been  ignored,  it  being  found  that  the  value 
of  the  extra  labor  in  milking  and  caring  for  the  calf,  and  of  the  extra 
grain  given,  usually  offsets  the  value  of  these  milk  products. 

Baby  beef. — Farms  on  which  the  breeding  herds  are  maintained 
for  the  production  of  high-grade  calves  which  are  fattened  on  the 
same  farm  and  sold  at  from  12  to  18  months  of  age  as  baby  beef. 

Dual  purpose. — Farms  on  which  all  of  the  cows  are  milked,  and 
either  cream  or  butter  sold,  the  calves  being  weaned  at  birth  and 
raised  on  skim  milk. 

Mixed. — Farms  on  which  the  practice  is  to  milk  the  best  cows, 
their  calves  being  weaned  at  birth  and  fed  skim  milk.  The  calves 
from  the  other  cows  are  allowed  to  run  with  their  dams  as  in  the  beef 
group.  This  is  a  combination  of  the  beef  and  the  dual-purpose 
business. 

Partially  miOced. — ^Farms  on  which  the  calves  are  not  weaned,  but 
on  which  a  part  of  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  calf  taking 
the  remainder.  There  are  a  number  of  variations  of  this  practice. 
One  of  these  is  to  allow  the  calves  to  run  with  their  dams  during  the 
day,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  separate  inclosure  at  night,  the  cows  being 
milked  in  the  morning.  Another  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
calves  separate  and  allow  them  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  milk  twice 
daily,  the  remainder  being  taken  for  household  and  market  purposes. 

Double  nursing, — Farms  where  some  of  the  cows'  are  milked  and 
their  calves  given  to  other  cows,  the  latter  raising  two  calves  each. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  gross  cost  of  maintaining  breeding  cows  (see  Table  1)  is 
lowest,  $35.12,  in  the  beef  group,  where  roughage  is  the  principal 
winter  feed,  and  highest,  $55.14,  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  where  the 
cows  were  fed  grain  throughout  the  winter.  The  cost  for  the  other 
groups  is  intermediate. 
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The  net  cost  of  maintainiiig  breeding  cows  is  highest,  $30.33,  in  the 
beef  group  and  lowest,  $6.07,  in  the  dual-purpose  group.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  net  cost  and  the  gross  cost  for  the  different 
groups  is  largely  due  to  milk  products  from  cows  that  were  milked. 

The  net  maintenance  cost  for  breeding  bulls  is  highest,  $53.26,  in 
the  baby-beef  group  and  lowest,  $34.14,  in  the  partially-milked  group. 
Where  baby-beef  calves  are  produced,  breeding  bulls  of  high  quality 
are  necessary  and  a  high  cost  of  maintenance  results. 

The  percentage  of  cows  raising  calves  to  weaning  time  is  greatest, 
92.1,  in  the  double-nursing  group  and  smallest,  83.9,  in  the  dual- 
purpose  group.   This  percentage,  which  is  largely  dependent  upon 


Table  1. — Summary  table  showing  for  the  six  groups  the  various  factors  that  make  up 
the  cost  of  producing  a  yearling.^ 


• 

Item. 

Beef. 

Baby 
beef.i 

Dual 
purpose. 

Mixed. 

Partially 
milked. 

Double 
nursing. 

230 

66 

110 

102 

65 

22 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  herd: 

31.50 

34.56 

12.75 

23.47 

14.29 

17.32 

135.12 

$36.77 

155.14 

S43.95 

$42.75 

$46.50 

4.79 

5.30 

49.07 

24.72 

21.43 

33.26 

30.33 

31.38 

6.07 

19.23 

21.32 

13.24 

42.27 

53.26 

37.51 

46.79 

34.14 

40.58 

Calf  crop: 

Percentage  of  oows  raising  calves  to 

84.9 

90.7 

83.9 

87.6 

90.1 

92.1 

20.9 

25.3 

10.7 

18.6 

12.6 

16.0 

Coet  of  raising  a  calf  to  weaning  time: 

35.47 

34.50 

7.34 

22.29 

23.71 

14.53 

2.26 

2.20 

4.02 

2.91 

3.36 

3.02 

Feed  

.01 

.00 

9.35 

4.48 

.02 

.26 

.00 

.00 

2.56 

1.11 

.00 

.01 

37.74 

30.79 

23.27 

30.79 

27.08 

17.82 

Cost  of  raising  a  yearling: 

190 

67 

99 

96 

67 

23 

Average  number  of  calves  per  farm  

24.43 

30.20 

10.67 

18.46 

11.16 

14.23 

«38,20 

S23.64 

*30.61 

«26.30 

17.82 

12.32 

SS.Oi 

9.93 

12.01 

12.21 

10.24 

4.62 

6.  OS 

4.92 

4.72 

4.66 

8.86 

55. 14 

78.06 

38.49 

47.34 

43.26 

31.92 

Credits  

1.60 

7.6S 

1.80 

1.48 

1.54 

1.67 

53.54 

70.62 

36.60 

45.86 

41.72 

80.25 

1  The  statement  for  the  baby-beef  group  gives  figures  on  the  calves  until  they  are  marketed  at  approxi- 
mately 15  months  of  age. 

I  The  change  in  the  number  of  farms  on  which  the  tabulation  of  cost  of  producing  yearlings  is  based 
causes  the  figure  on  cost  of  calf  at  weaning  time  to  change  in  this  part  of  the  table.  Bee  pages  51  and  52. 

*  Italic  figures  here  call  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  baby-beef  animal  is  carried  somewhat  beyond  the 
yearling  sUge. 

the  care  and  management  of  the  herd,  is  an  important  factor  affecting 
the  cost  of  the  calf. 

The  greatest  item  of  expense  in  raising  a  calf  to  weaning  time, 
except  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  is  the  cow  charge,  or  the  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  cows  chargeable  to  each 
calf.  This  is  greatest  in  the  beef  group  and  smallest  in  the  dual- 
purpose  group. 

TTie  bull  charge,  or  the  part  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  chai^eable 
to  the  calf,  is  greatest,  $4.02,  in  the  dual-purpose  group  and  smallest, 
$2.26,  in  the  beef  group.  This  charge  is  determined  largely  by  the 
number  of  calves  produced  per  bull. 
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The  cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  weaning  time  is  greatest,  $37.74,  in 
the  beef  group  and  lowest,  $17.82,  in  the  double-nursing  group. 
While  the  cow  charge  was  lowest  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor  for  the  skiD(i-inilk  calves  makes 
the  cost  of  the  calf  $23.27  at  weaning  time,  which  is  somewhat  greater 
than  in  the  double-nursing  group. 

The  cost  of  the  calf  at  one  year  was  highest,  $53.54,  in  the  beef 
group,  with  the  cc^t  of  the  calves  in  the  mixed,  partially-milked, 
dual-purpose,  and  double-nursing  groups  following  in  order.  Winter- 
feeding  costs  indicate  that  there  is  comparatively  Uttle  difference  in 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  calves  of  the  five  groups,  other  than  baby  beef, 
after  weaning  time. 

Two  items  of  expense  in  producing  baby  beef,  the  cost  of  the  calf 
at  weaning  time,  $37.01,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  the  calf  from  weaning 
time  until  it  is  marketed,  $35.02,  constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  gross 
cost.  The  item  of  ^'credits  "  for  the  baby-beef  calves,  which  amounts 
to  $7.53,  includes  an  allowance  for  manure  and  pork. 

The  beef  calves,  though  the  most  valuable  as  yearlings,  cost  so 
much  more  than  any  of  the  others  that  they  were  the  least  profitable. 
Cost  of  production  exceeded  inventory  value  by  $15.* 

The  calves  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  although  the  poorest  in 
quaUty,  ranked  second  in  point  of  profit.  In  this  group,  where  all 
the  cows  were  milked,  credits  for  milk  products  are  the  dominant 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

In  the  nuxed  group,  where  the  practice  is  a  combination  of  that 
followed  in  the  dual-purpose  and  that  in  the  beef  group,  the  cost  and 
value  of  the  calves  are  intermediate  between  those  of  these  two 
groups.  As  two-thirds  of  the  cows  in  this  group  were  handled  as 
were  cows  in  the  beef  group,  the  figures  more  nearly  approach  those 
for  the  latter  than  for  the  dual-purpose  group. 

In  the  partially-milked  group,  where  the  breeding  cows  have  nearly 
the  same  value  as  those  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  the  calves  cost  a 
Uttle  more  to  produce,  but  as  the  increased  cost  is  reflected  in  the 
value  of  the  calves,  the  profit  or  loss  for  the  two  groups  is  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

The  cost  of  production  was  least  for  the  calves  in  the  double- 
nursing  group,  and  as  these  animals  were  relatively  of  good  quality, 
they  showed  the  greatest  profit.  Although  there  were  but  22  farms 
in  this  group,  the  results  seem  very  significant. 

The  baby-beef  calves  were  produced  at  an  average  profit  of  $0.78 
per  head.  These  calves  were  marketed  at  an  average  age  of  15 
months,  weighing  834  pounds  at  market  and  selUng  at  $8.*61  per 
hundredweight. 

1  All  calves,  except  those  in  the  baby-beef  group,  were  inventoried  just  before  being  turned  <m  pasture. 
Had  they  been  carried  on  pasture  until  the  following  November  they  would  have  made  a  better  flnancla] 
showing,  as  gains  are  made  very  cheaply  while  on  pasture. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  calves  were  less  profitable  for  1914  than 
for  1915,  because  of  the  drought  conditions  prevalent  in  1913  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  area  surveyed.  The  eflFect  of  the  drought 
was  most  noticeable  in  those  groups  where  the  practice  of  milking 
some  or  all  of  the  cows  was  followed. 

The  data  obtained  indicate  that  the  keeping  of  cattle  for  beef 
pmposes  alone  is  adapted  to  the  more  extensive  types  of  farming, 
while  the  keeping  of  cattle  primarily  for  beef  purposes,  but  where  an 
income  is  also  obtained  from  milk  products,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
more  intensive  types  of  farming. 

The  averages  brought  out  in  this  investigation  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  profits  obtained  from  the  raising  of  calves  on  com  belt 
farms  are  very  small.  However,  these  facts  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration: (1)  Good  returns  have  been  obtained  for  a  large  quantity 
of  roughage  which,  had  it  not  been  utilized  by  Uve  stock,  would  have 
been  waste;  (2)  a  home  market  has  been  provided  for  salable  crops; 
(3)  on  many  farms  a  large  acreage  suitable  to  pasture  only  has  been 
utilized;  (4)  profitable  employment  is  provided  for  a  season  of  the 
year  when  labor  otherwise  might  be  idle ;  (5)  a  return  is  obtained  for 
capital  invested  in  equipment  which,  in  many  instances,  were  it  not 
utilized  by  live  stock,  would  return  nothing;  (6)  when  the  fanner 
merely  breaks  even  he  has  at  least  made  6  per  cent  interest  on  the 
money  he  has  invested  in  the  cattle  business. 

When  all  of  these  factors  axe  taken  into  consideration,  even  though 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  profit,  it  is  believed  that  in  most  cases 
the  farm  income  is  greater  because  of  cattle  having  been  kept  on  the 
farm. 

SCOPE  OP  INVESTIGATION* 

Dux^ing  the  summer  of  1914  records  were  obtained  in  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  southwestern  Minnesota,  south- 
eastern South  Dakota,  and  eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  greater 
part  of  the  records  being  taken  in  the  Missouri  River  region. 

In  1915  records  were  taken  in  approximately  the  same  territory, 
except  that  a  larger  area  was  covered  than  before  in  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas,  while  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  South  Dakota  were  not 
visited.  Additional  records  were  procured  in  1916,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  larger  nimiber  of  farms  to  study,  and  also  that  any 
variations  due  to  abnormal  climatic  conditions  might  be  overcome. 
This  was  especially  necessary  in  some  of  the  regions  visited,  which 
were  affected  by  the  severe  drought  of  the  summer  of  1913.  Sixty- 
eight  of  the  farms  from  which  records  were  taken  in  1914  were  again 
visited  in  1915,  that  a  two  years'  record  might  be  available  from  a 
number  of  farms,  to  determine  the  possible  fluctuations  that  may 
occur  on  the  same  farm  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  also  to  follow 
45722''— 16  2 
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up  for  another  year,  or  until  sold,  some  of  the  calves  on  which  records 
were  obtained  in  1914. 

The  records  were  obtained  by  field  men,  who  got  the  necessary 
information  directly  from  the  farmers.  The  data  so  obtained  from 
each  farm  were  assembled  in  such  a  maimer  that  complete  analyses 
could  be  made  of  all  of  the  different  transactions  involved  in  handling 
the  cattle.  The  data  show,  for  the  cattle  busing  of  each  farm,  all 
items  ol  expense,  all  credits,  and  profit  or  loss. 

While  an  effort  was  made  to  get  20  or  more  records  in  each  locality, 
some  of  the  classifications  in  individual  States  fall  short  of  the  number 
of  records  desirable  for  obtaining  reUable  averages.  In  order  that 
variations  caused  by  xmusual  conditions  found  on  individual  farms 
may  be  overcome,  there  should  be  at  least  10,  and  better,  20  or  more 
records  in  a  group. 

Lists  of  names  were  secured  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
cattlemen  of  their  sections.  Farms  where  cows  were  kept  for  dis- 
tiactly  dairy  purposes  or  where  the  herds  were  maintained  only  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  pure-bred  animals  for  breeding  purposes 
were  omitted.  Herds  having  less  than  five  cows  and  those  where 
correct  inventories  of  the  breeding  stock  could  not  be  obtained  were 
also  omitted.  Otherwise  no  discriminations  were  made  by  the  field 
men. 

The  results  of  this  study  represent  the  average  of  current  practices 
on  all  the  farms  visited.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  farms  in  question  were  chosen  at  random,  without  reference 
to  the  eflGiciency  or  ineflGiciency  of  practices  followed.  This  being  true, 
it  is  believed  that  the  records  may  be  considered  as  representative  of 
the  present-day  operations  of  the  com  belt  stock  farm,  and  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  tabulated  results  show  approxi- 
mately what  it  costs  the  average  corn-belt  stock  farmer  to  maintain  a 
breeding  herd,  or  to  produce  a  beef  calf. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  DISTRICTS  VISITED. 

INDIANA. 

Twenty-three  records  (the  classification  of  which  is  shown  in 
Table  2)  were  obtained  in  Monroe  and  Greene  Coimties  in  1914.  The 
land  is  rough  and  broken  in  practically  all  of  the  region  where  the 
records  were  taken.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  silt  loam,  or  clay  loam,  and 
is  imderlain  by  hmestone  in  Monroe  and  sandstone  in  Greene  Coxmty. 
The  land  is  best  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  at  one  time  large 
numbers  of  beef  cattle  were  raised  in  this  region,  but  in  recent  yeajs 
this  niimber  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
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hjjnois. 

Twenty-one  records  (see  Table  2)  were  obtained  in  Pike,  Adams, 
and  Hancock  Counties,  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State,  in  1914. 
The  land  here  is  mostly  level  to  slightly  rolling,  although  on  a  number 
of  farms  where  the  records  were  taken  it  was  considerably  broken. 
The  soil  is  principally  a  silt  loam. 

MINNESOTA. 

Sixty  records  were  obtained  in  six  counties  in  southwestern  Minne- 
sota, nearly  half  of  which  (see  Table  2)  were  in  the  dual-purpose 
group.  Records  were  obtained  two  years  in  succession  from  eight 
of  the  farms  visited.  This  region  lies  largely  in  the  Wisconsin  drift 
area,  and  the  land  is  level  to  gently  rolling.  Much  of  it  requires 
draining  before  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

Table  2. — The  classification  of  the  records  obtained  in  the  eight  States  in  1914  and  1915. 


State. 


Beef. 


Baby 
beef. 


Dual 
purpose. 


Mixed. 


Partially 
milked. 


Double 
nursing. 


Total. 


Indiana: 

19U  

Illinois: 

1914  

Minnesota: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 
Iowa: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 
Missouri: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 
South  Dakota: 

1914  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 
Dsas: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 

Grand  total:  . 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 


120 
110 
230 


63 
57 
110 


50 
52 
102 


21 

19 
41 
60 

82 
137 
219 

58 
25 
78 

15 

42 
24 
66 

48 
66 
114 


308 
293 
£06 


IOWA. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  records  were  obtained  in  Iowa,  all  but 
20  of  which  were  from  the  western  half  of  the  State.  These  20 
records  were  from  Marshall,  Tama,  Benton,  and  Poweshiek  Counties, 
in  the  east-central  part  of  the  State.  Records  were  obtained  two 
years  in  succession  from  40  farms. 

The  southwestern  quarter  of  the  State  is  mostly  rolling  to  broken. 
The  soil,  which  belongs  to  the  Missouri  loess  series,  is  very  produc- 
tive.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  region  maintain  herds  of  pure-bred 
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or  high-grade  beef  cattle  for  the  production  of  baby-beef  animals,  or 
for  the  production  of  calves  to  be  fattened  as  2-year-olds.  The  beef- 
cattle  business  is  more  highly  developed  and  is  a  more  important  farm 
enterprise  in  this  section  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The 
majority  of  the  records  obtained  in  this  region  belong  either  to  the 
beef  or  to  the  baby-beef  classification.  Plate  II  shows  the  general 
rolling  character  of  the  coimtry.  The  buildings  in  figure  1  are  typical 
of  those  on  farms  producing  beef  cattle.  The  high  development  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  region  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

In  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  State  the  land  varies  from 
rolling  to  level.  The  soil  belongs  to  the  Missouri  loess  series  and  is 
very  productive.  In  recent  years  the  building  of  lai^e  drainage 
canals  in  some  sections  has  greatly  increased  the  crop-producing 
capacity  of  this  region.  The  farms  here  are  generally  smaller  than 
those  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  beef-cattle 
business  is  not  nearly  so  highly  developed.  While  a  number  of 
excellent  beef  and  baby-beef  records  were  obtained,  the  majority  of 
the  records  belong  either  to  the  mixed  or  to  the  dual-purpose  group, 
where  the  calves  are  largely  raised  on  skim  milk  and  kept  imtil  they 
are  2  years  old  before  they  are  fed  out.  A  typical  farmstead  of  this 
region,  from  which  baby-beef  records  were  obtained  two  years  in 
succession,  is  shown  in  Plate  I. 

In  the  east-central  part  of  the  State  the  land  is  mostly  level  to 
gently  rolling.  This  is  in  the  great  corn-producing  section  of  the 
State,  and  the  farms  are  mostly  of  good  size.  Formerly  a  lai^e 
number  of  steers  were  fattened  annually  in  this  region.  In  recent 
years  tlus  practice  has  been  largely  discontinued,  although  some  of 
the  leading  fanners  are  now  planning  to  maintain  breeding  herds  and 
produce  baby-beef  animals. 

BOaSOURI. 

Seventy-eight  records  were  taken  in  Missouri,  of  whidi  63  were 
from  Putnam  and  Sullivan  Counties  and  4  from  Nodaway  Coimty, 
all  on  the  noithem  border  of  the  State.  In  Putnam  and  Sullivan 
Counties  the  land  is  of  limestone  formation  and  is  very  rolling.  The 
soil,  which  is  a  loam  or  silt  loam  imderlain  with  heavy  clay,  is  best 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  cattle  are  mostly  grades,  and 
most  of  the  calves  are  usually  kept  until  2  years  old  and  then  fat- 
tened. The  land  in  Nodaway  County  is  rolling  and  the  type  of 
fanning,  generally  speaking,  is  similar  to  that  just  across  the  line  in 
southwestern  Iowa. 

Sixteen  of  the  records  were  obtained  in  central  Missouri  (Boone 
and  Howard  Counties),  where  the  land  is  of  a  limestone  formation 
and  slightly  rolling.  Bluegrass  grows  luxuriantly  and  the  region  is 
ideal  for  the  growing  of  a  high  grade  of  stock.   A  number  of  farmers 
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Plate  III. 


Fig.  1.— a  Farm  with  Bottom  Lands  in  Corn,  Sloping  Hillsides  in  Hay,  and 
Broken  Limestone  Hills  Utilized  as  Pasture. 


Fig.  2.— a  Large  Pasture,  Characteristic  of  Those  Found  in  the  Limestone 

Section. 

TOPOGRAPHY  IN  NORTHEASTERN  KANSAS. 
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in  this  district  are  producing  calves  which  are  in  great  demand  for 
finifthing  as  baby  beef.  These  are  usually  sold  in  the  fall  and  only 
the  breeding  herd  retained  on  the  farm  during  the  winter  months. 

Five  records  were  taken  in  Oregon  Coxmty,  in  the  south-central 
portion  of  the  State,  where  the  land  is  rough  and  broken  and  is  best 
adapted  to  live-stock  farming. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Fifteen  records  were  taken  in  six  counties  in  southeastern  South 
Dakota  in  1914.  The  farms  from  which  these  records  were  obtained 
are  scattered  over  a  considerable  territory,  where  the  farming  condi- 
tions are  very  diverse.  The  most  of  them  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  Iowa,  while  three  or  four,  in  addition  to  having  the 
usual  amount  of  tillable  land,  also  have  a  lai^e  acreage  of  cheap, 
sandy  pasture  land. 

NEBRASKA. 

Sixty-six  records  were  taken  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Nebraska, 
about  an  equal  number  being  obtained  on  each  side  of  the  Platte 
River.  To  the  north  of  the  Platte  River,  average  com  belt  methods 
of  farming  prevail,  except  on  a  few  farms  which  possessed  large  areas 
of  cheap,  sandy  pasture  lands  in  addition  to  the  regular  tilled  area. 
Some  of  the  cattle  are  owned  by  farmers  of  limited  means,  who  are 
producing  animals  of  average  quality.  Others  are  handled  by  men 
with  large  farms  and  with  plenty  of  working  capital,  who  produce 
only  high-grade  animals  which  are  usually  finished  as  2-year-olds  or 
3-year-olds,  although  a  few  baby  beeves  are  fattened. 

To  the  south  of  the  Platte  River,  especially  in  Cass  County,  where 
most  of  the  records  were  obtained,  the  land  is  quite  rolling  and  the 
soil,  in  general,  is  a  silt  loam. 

KANSAS. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  records  were  obtained  in  the  eastern 
third  of  Kansas.  About  one-fourth  of  these  came  from  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  State,  where  the  land  is  more  or  less  rolling  and 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  silt  loam.  The  farms  are  mostly  small 
and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  sell  some  mUk  products.  The 
remainder  of  the  records  are  mostly  from  large  farms  situated  in  the 
so-caUed  limestone  section  of  Kansas,  where  there  is  much  rough 
land  which  is  imderlain  with  limestone  and  is  best  kept  in  pastures. 
In  this  area  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  productive  and  excellent 
crops  are  grown,  there  being  large  areas  in  alfalfa.  The  character- 
istic topography  of  the  limestone  region  is  shown  in  Plate  III ;  figure 
1  shows  a  farm  where  the  bottom  lands  are  utilized  for  the  growing 
of  crops,  while  the  broken  limestone  hills  are  used  for  pasture,  and 
figxire  2  shows  one  of  the  pastures  common  in  this  region. 
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CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

In  1913  a  severe  drought  prevailed  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
region  covered  by  the  survey.  The  farms  inMinnesota,  South  Dakota^ 
and  that  portion  of  northern  Nebraska  and  Iowa  that  was  visited 
did  not  suffer  to  any  appreciable  extent  because  of  this  drought. 
Its  influence  was  felt  in  Illinois,  but  it  was  not  severe  enough  to 
affect  the  feed  costs  materially.  In  Indiana,  southwestern  Iowa, 
southeastern  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  practically  all  the 
farms  visited  were  affected  by  this  drought.  The  hay  crop  was  con- 
siderably damaged,  being  almost  a  failure  in  Indiana.  Com  was  also 
seriously  damaged,  and  in  Indiana,  but  for  the  fact  that  much  of  it 
was  utilized  as  silage,  the  crop  would  have  been  nearly  a  failure. 
The  com  crop  was  very  poor  in  Missouri  and  a  complete  failvire  in 
northeastem  Kansas.  On  the  Kansas  farms  visited  the  average 
yield  was  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  fodder,  practically 
without  grain.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  feed,  this  sold  in  many 
instances  at  the  rate  of  $5  an  acre. 

Pastures  also  suffered  severely,  the  most  of  them  being  burned  up 
by  midsummer,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  pasture  with 
other  feeds  such  as  hay  and  cut  fodder.  While  feed  prices  were 
much  high^  than  usual  in  those  sections  where  the  drought  pre- 
vailed, they  did  not  affect  the  feed  costs  as  much  as  might  be  expected. 
This  is  partly  because  the  farmers  most  affected  disposed  of  their 
calves  and  other  superfluous  stock  early  in  the  fall,  and  maintained 
only  their  breeding  herds,  even  these  being  sometimes  cut  down. 
Also,  a  number  of  the  farmers  carried  their  stock  over  on  rather  low 
maintenance  rations. 

Fortunately,  there  were  ample  fall  rains  in  all  of  this  region,  so 
that  the  pastures,  except  in  Kansas,  revived  quickly  and  furnished 
much  late  fall  and  early  winter  grazing,  which  greatly  reUeved  the 
situation.  In  Kansas,  as  a  result  of  these  rains,  the  winter  wheat 
made  an  unusually  luxuriant  growth  and  furnished  much  pasturage. 
A  number  of  the  Kansas  farmers  took  advantage  of  these  rains  and 
sowed  wheat  and  rye  pastures  which  were  grazed  practically  through- 
out the  entire  winter.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  carry  their  breed- 
ing herds  through  in  fairly  good  shape  without  being  compelled  tc 
buy  any  large  amount  of  extra  feed. 

Conditions  were  much  more  favorable  in  1914.  Although  the 
summer  was  very  hot  and  the  precipitation  was  stiU  less  than  nor- 
mal in  some  sections,  this  did  not  seriously  affect  the  crops,  except 
that  in  parts  of  southwestem  Iowa  and  southeastern  Nebraska  com 
was  somewhat  damaged.  There  was,  however,  an  ample  hay  crop, 
and  the  feed  prices  were  generally  normal.  In  Kansas  many  of  the 
pastiu-es  stUl  showed  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  did  not  carry  as 
much  stock  as  in  former  years. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  FARMS  VISITEIX 

The  average  size  and  value  of  the  farms  visited,  together  with 
acreages  in  pasture,  com,  small  grain,  and  hay,  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
The  farms  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  the  smallest,  averaging  294 
acres,  while  those  in  Iowa  were  shghtly  larger,  averaging  a  httle 
over  300  acres  in  size.  The  next  largest  farms  were  found  in  ICn- 
nesota  and  Missouri,  with  a  Uttle  over  355  acres  each,  and  in  Ne- 
braska with  380  acres.  The  largest  farms  were  found  in  South 
Dakota  and  Kansas,  where  a  few  ranches  increased  the  average  size 
to  511  and  566  acres,  respectively.  In  Kansas  the  entire  acreage  is 
not  shown,  as  a  number  of  the  farmers  rented  additional  pasturage, 
the  rental  being  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  head. 

Table  3. — T?ie  average  size  and  value  of  farms  visited  and  the  'percentage  of  each  in  pasture, 
com,  small  grain,  and  hay,  by  States. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
(arms. 

Aver- 
age slse 

of 
farms. 

Area  in  pas- 
ture. 

Area  in  com. 

Area  in  small 
grain. 

Area  in  hay. 

Value 

of 
land. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Indiana: 

Acres. 

Acres. 

cent. 

Acres. 

cent. 

Acres. 

cent. 

Acres. 

cent. 

acre. 

1914  

23 

294 

191 

65 

43 

15 

16 

5 

25 

9 

$59 

niJnois: 

1914  

21 

294 

158 

54 

60 

20 

32 

11 

38 

13 

129 

Minnesota: 

1914  

19 

363 

121 

33 

90 

25 

61 

17 

45 

12 

124 

1915  

41 

354 

95 

27 

82 

23 

68 

19 

54 

15 

125 

60 

357 

104 

29 

85 

24 

66 

18 

51 

14 

125 

Iowa: 

1914  

82 

296 

83 

28 

90 

30 

56 

19 

42 

14 

175 

1915  

137 

305 

98 

32 

83 

27 

53 

17 

36 

12 

175 

219 

301 

93 

31 

85 

29 

54 

18 

38 

13 

175 

Missouri: 

1914  

53 

356 

184 

52 

53 

15 

39 

11 

64 

18 

77 

1915  

26 

357 

169 

47 

54 

15 

32 

9 

84 

24 

92 

South  Dakota: 

78 

356 

179 

50 

53 

15 

36 

10 

71 

20 

83 

14 

511 

180 

35 

146 

29 

90 

18 

76 

15 

97 

Nebraska: 

1914  

42 

362 

96 

27 

106 

29 

74 

20 

53 

15 

130 

1915:  

24 

410 

149 

37 

103 

25 

75 

18 

54 

13 

122 

66 

380 

116 

31 

105 

28 

74 

19 

53 

14 

132 

Kansas: 

1914  

48 

514 

294 

57 

82 

16 

63 

12 

60 

12 

74 

1915  

66 

604 

349 

57 

77 

13 

62 

10 

75 

12 

85 

114 

566 

326 

57 

79 

15 

62 

11 

69 

12 

80 

The  average  area  devoted  to  pasture  varies  from  104  acres,  or  29 
per  cent  of  the  total  farm  area,  in  Minnesota  to  191  acres,  or  65  per 
cent,  in  Indiana,  where  the  land  is  generally  rough  and  broken.  The 
area  in  com  varies  from  43  acres,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
area,  in  Indiana  to  146  acres,  or  29  per  cent,  in  South  Dakota  and 
105  acres,  or  28  per  cent,  in  Nebraska.  An  average  of  85  acres,  or 
29  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  farms  visited  in  Iowa,  was  planted 
to  com.  The  amount  of  small  grain,  including  oats,  wheat,  and 
barley,  varied  from  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area  in  Indiana  to  18  per 
cent  in  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  and  19  per  cent  in  Nebraska.  The 
area  of  hay  on  these  farms  ranged  from  9  per  cent  in  Indiana  to  20 
per  cent  in  Missouri. 
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The  average  value  of  the  land  on  the  Indiana  farms,  where  65  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  in  pasture  and  only  15  per  cent  in  com,  is  $59  per 
acre.    In  Iowa,  where  31  per  cent  of  the  farm  is  in  pasture  and  29 
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Fio.  2.—The  relative  size  o(  fanns  and  the  aress  in  pasture  and  In  com,  in  the  six  groupB,  by  States. 


per  cent  in  com,  the  average  value  is  $175  per  acre  (see  PL  11). 
The  Nebraska  farms,  31  per  cent  of  which  were  devoted  to  pasture 
and  28  per  cent  to  com,  are  valued  at  $132  per  acre. 
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Generally  speaking,  on  the  farms  that  were  visited;  the  larger  the 
area  in  com  and  the  smaller  the  area  in  pasture  the  more  valuable 
the  land.  The  Indiana  farmers  had  an  average  investment  in  real 
estate  of  less  than  $20,000,  while  for  the  Iowa  farmers  the  same 
investment  was  from  $50,000  to  $65,000. 

The  farms  (see  fig.  2)  in  the  beef  and  baby-beef  groups  invariably 
average  lai^er  than  those  in  any  of  the  other  groups  in  all  States.  The 
dual-purpose  group,  ignoring  cases  where  there  were  only  one  or  two 
records,  average  the  smallest,  although  in  Iowa  they  were  very 
nearly  as  large  as  those  in  the  mixed  and  double-nursing  groups. 
The  farms  in  the  mixed,  partially-milked,  and  double-nursing  groups 
were  all  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the  beef  and  the  dual- 
purpose  groups,  varying  in  size  more  or  less  according  to  the  State. 

The  diagram  (fig.  2)  also  shows  the  comparative  area  of  land  in 
pasture  and  in  com.  In  Kansas  much  additional  pasture  which  is 
not  shown  was  rented.  One  4,500-acre  ranch  in  the  baby-beef  group, 
of  which  4,200  acres  were  in  pasture,  was  omitted.  One  5,000-acre 
farm  in  the  mixed  group  in  South  Dakota  was  also  omitted,  this  farm 
being  operated  as  a  unit  by  a  Mennonite  colony. 

THE  BREEDING  HERD. 

Out  of  the  595  records  obtained,  296  (see  Table  4),  or  nearly  one-half, 
are  from  the  beef  and  baby-beef  groups;  110  belong  to  the  dual-pur- 
pose group;  102  to  the  mixed  classification,  where  some  of  the  best 
cows  are  milked;  65  to  the  partially-milked  group,  where  all  of  the 
calves  run  with  the  cows,  but  a  part  of  the  milk  is  taken;  and  22  to 
the  double-nursing  group,  where  some  of  the  cows  were  made  to  sup- 
port two  calves,  the  remaining  cows  being  milked.  Records  were 
obtained  on  14,634  cows  and  621  bulls.  The  average  size  of  the 
breeding  herds  was  34.6  cows  in  the  baby-beef,  31.5  in  the  beef,  23.5 
in  the  mixed,  17.3  in  the  double-nursing,  14.3  in  the  partially- 
milked,  and  12.8  in  the  dual-purpose  group. 

The  average  farmer  visited  keeps  one  bull,  the  precise  average  of 
bulls  per  farm  being  1.04.  Practically  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  beef 
and  baby-beef  groups  keep  one  or  more,  the  average  being  1.23  per 
farm  in  the  baby-beef  and  1.11  in  the  beef  group.  In  the  mixed 
group  nearly  every  farmer  keeps  a  bull,  while  a  few  of  them  have  more 
than  one,  the  average  nxmiber  per  farm  being  0.99.  In  the  remain- 
ing three  groups  a  number  of  the  farmers  do  not  keep  buUs,  but 
depend  for  service  upon  the  bulls  of  their  neighbors.  In  a  number 
of  instances  two  farmers  would  combine  in  the  buying  and  main- 
taining of  a  buU,  sharing  the  cost  price  and  each  keeping  the  bull 
for  a  certain  part  of  the  year.  The  average  number  of  buUs  in  the 
dual-purpose  group  is  0.94,  while  the  averages  found  in  the  double- 
nursing  and  partially-milked  groups  are  0.91  and  0.92,  respectively. 
45722—16  3 
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Table  4. — The  sizeo/ihe  herds  in  each  of  the  different  groups. 


Qioap. 

Number 
of  fsnns. 

Cows. 

Bulls. 

Total 
number. 

Average 
number. 

Total 
munber. 

Aveiago 
numlMir. 

Beef: 

1914  

120 

8  543 

20.62 

129 

1.07 

1915  

110 

3*703 

33.66 

126.5 

1!  15 

Baby  beef: 

230 

31.50 

256.5 

L  il 

1914  

26 

864 

34.22 

29 

1. 16 

1915  

41 

1  427 

34.80 

52 

1!  27 

66 

2*281 
****** 

34!  56 

81 

1I23 

Dual  purpose: 

1914.f7!7.  

53 

653 

1Z32 

49.25 

98 

1916  

67 

750 

13.16 

54 

'.95 

110 

1,408 

12.76 

108.25 

.94 

Mixed: 

50 

1,274 

26.48 

60.5 

1.01 

1915 

52 

1,120 

21.64 

6a5 

.97 

102 

2,394 

23.47 

101 

.99 

Partially  mJllced: 

48 

638 

13.30 

44.5 

.92 

1915  

17 

291 

17.12 

16 

.94 

66 

920 

14.29 

60.5 

.92 

Double  nursing: 

6 

99 

16.50 

5 

.83 

1915  

16 

282 

17.62 

15 

.94 

22 

381 

17.82 

20 

.91 

Oraud  total  or  general  average: 

1914  

1915  

302 
293 
595 

7,061 
7,673 
14,634 

23.80 
25.86 
24.55 

307.25 

314 

62L25 

LQ2 
L07 
1.04 

VALUE  OF  THE  BREEDING  HEBD. 


VALUE  OP  COWB. 

The  average  inventory  value  of  the  cows  in  the  six  groups,  as  shown 
in  Table  5,  is  $63.*  The  cows  in  both  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  inventoried 
at  approximately  $66,  this  being  the  highest  figure  for  any  of  the 
States.  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Missouri,  the 
averages  range  from  $61  to  $64  per  head,  while  in  Minnesota  and 
Indiana,  respectively,  the  average  value  falls  to  $57  and  $66.  The 
cows  in  the  baby-beef  group,  being  the  best  bred  animals,  are  worth 
$70  per  head,  varying  in  value  from  $66  in  Missouri  to  $74  in  Kansas. 
A  herd  of  breeding  cows,  such  as  are  used  for  the  production  of  baby- 
beef  calves,is  shown  inPlate  IV,  figure  1.  Thecows  in  the  mixed  group 
•  are  valued  at  $66,  those  in  the  beef  and  double-nursing  groups  at  $64, 
and  those  in  the  dual-purpose  and  partially-milked  groups  at  $60. 

1  Before  taking  up  tbe  discussion  of  the  data  presented  in  the  following  tables,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
method  used  in  computing  arerages  in  this  study  be  explained,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  how  the  figures  were  obtained.  The  fann  is  taken  as  the  unit  and  the  averages  are  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  farms,  and  not  on  the  total  number  of  animals.  For  example,  in  Table  5,  the  average  value  of  oows 
in  the  beef  group  In  Indiana  is  $59.58.  This  figure  was  obtained  as  follows:  The  average  value  per  head  of 
the  cows  on  fann  No.  1  was  160;  on  farm  No.  2, 150;  on  farm  No.  3, 180,  etc  This  value  for  each  of  the  six 
farms  was  added  and  divided  by  6,  the  quotient  resulting  being  $59.58,  and  this  was  used  as  the  average 
value  of  the  cows  in  this  group.  This  method  of  computing  has  been  used  in  obtaining  all  averages  in 
the  data  presented,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  it  is  not  possible  to  check  figures 
which,  apparently,  should  check  out. 
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PLATg  IV. 


Fk3.  1.— a  Breeding  Herd  Typical  of  Those  Used  in  the  Raising  of  Baby-Beef 

Calves. 


Fig.  2.— a  Farm  on  which  the  Equipment  Cost  was  $2.66  for  Each  Animal  Unit. 
The  Barns  and  Lots  are  Characteristic  for  Farms  Raising  Beef  Animals  in 
THE  Corn  Belt. 

FARMS  WHICH  PRODUCE  BEEF  ANIMALS. 
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Table  5. — A  companion  of  the  values  of  the  eowe  intheBix  groupSy  by  States. 


state. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

00  W8 


Indiana: 

1914.... 
Illinois: 

1914.... 
Minnesota: 

1914.... 

1915  

Both  years 
Iowa: 

1914.... 

1915.... 

Both  years 
Missouri: 

1914.... 

1915.... 

Both  years 
Sooth  Dakota: 

1914.... 
Nebraska: 

1914.... 

1915.... 

Both  years 
Kansas: 

1914.... 

1916.... 

Both  years 

Grand  total  or 
genecalaver- 
age: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 


Beef. 


Avei^ 


99 

273 


160.58 
68.15 


67 
193 


360  56.00 


674 


1,686  66.06 


2,360 

447 
382 
729 

181 

679 
346 

1|025 

1,133 
1,196 
2,319 


3,543 
8,703 
7,246 


56.83 
54.72 


70.22 


67.33 

65.77 
63.89 
65.26 

58.33 

62.50 
62.39 
62.46 

63.05 
60.80 
61. 10 


64.43 
63.19 


Baby  beef. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
cows. 


105168.75 


492  69.88 


931 
1,423 

37 


220 
114 
334 


854 
1,427 
2,281 


Aver- 
age 
value 


60.65 
60.71 


67.60 
461  65.00 
83  66.25 


67.06 
66.67 
66.94 


74.17 


68.90 
69.87 
69.50 


Dual 
purpose. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cows, 


Aver- 
va& 


885a  00 


25 

73 
852 
425 

279 
182 
461 

40 
10 
50 

44 

22 
13 
45 


193 
345 


663 
750 
1,403 


60.00 

55.00 
54.09 
54.29 

64.08 
61.50 
63.08 

63.75 
75.00 
67.50 

56.00 

70.83 
72.60 
71.50 


152  60.05 


59. 41 
59.66 


61.48 
5&64 
60.01 


Mixed. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cows. 


246173.12 


181 
427 


275 


382  63.96 


657 

27 
50 
77 

244 

152 
09 
221 


768 


1,274 
1,120 
2,394 


Avei^ 


66.00 
63.53 


66.72 


65.06 

57.60 
83.60 
70,00 

68.60 

63.75 
66.83 
64.32 

61.82 
67.14 
64.80 


66.00 
64.09 
66.02 


Partially  Double 
milked.  nursing. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cows. 


143  854.33 


12 


75 
76 
151 

300 
176 
476 


25 
7 

82 

83 
32 
115 


638 
201 
929 


Aver-N^ 


V^B 


75.00  15 


65.83 
61.25 
63.21 

62.27 
62.27 
62.27 


70.00 
65.00 
67.60 

56.00 
60.00 
64.29 


59.53 
61.47 
60.04 


of 
cows 


Aver^ 
age 
value. 


12|6a00  262155.33 


56 
25 
80 

17 
183 
200 


65 


99 

282 


63.75  430 


62.50 
55.00 

60.00|  1,1921  57.33 


55.00 


75.00 


6a  83 
64.84 
63.75 


Total. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

oows. 


Avep- 
vafiw. 


441 
761 


1,813  67.41 
3,440  66.67 


62.60  : 
63.86  : 

63.75  5;3S3|  66.33 


861 
664 
1,415 

469 


1,108 
658 
1,666 

1,688 


7,061 
7  573 
14,634 


65.71 


63.55 
64.56 


62.75 
05.20 
63.54 

6a  83 


64.17 
658^  64.00 
64.11 


60.70 


2,360  63.30 
8,948  63.30 


63.48 
63.39 
63.44 


Table  6. — A  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  hulls  in  the  six  groups  j  by  States 


State. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

bulls. 


Beet 


Aver- 
v^e. 


NlID- 

ber 
of 
buUs. 


Baby  beef. 


Aver- 
va^e. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

bulls. 


Avet^ 
vi^c 


Num- 
ber 
of 
bulls. 


Mixed. 


Avep- 

i^lfue. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

bulls. 


Partially 
milked. 


Aver- 
vaSw. 


beT 
of 


Double 


Avei^ 


Total. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

bulls. 


Av«p- 
v%e. 


Indiana: 

1914.... 
Illinois: 

1914.... 
Minnesota: 

1914.... 

1916  

Both  years 
Iowa: 

1914.... 

1915.... 

Both  yeazB 
MiMourl: 

1914.... 

1915.... 

Bothyeais 
South  Dakota; 

1914  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 


1914.... 
1915.... 
Both  years 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 


12 

2 
9 

11 

24 

62.5 
86.5 

23.5 
11 

34.5 


27.5 

28 

65.5 


$102.08 

90.75 

100.00 
113.80 
11L36 

156.12 
125.42 
133.93 

108.53 
109.09 
108.70 

120.00 

122.16 
99.22 
113.82 

11&05 
129.64 
123.90 


3t30a00 


137.63 
155.47 
149.52 


2  125.00 
2  160.00 
142.50 


8  145.63 
184.37 
12  15&54 


187.14 


1 

2 

6 
22 
27 

22.75 
14 

36.75 

3 
1 
4 


8 
2 
5 

8.5 
15 

23.5 


$60.00 

80.00 

75.60 
71.68 
72.02 

93.80 
9L79 


12.6  $81.96 
1  60.00 


60.00 
105.00 

91.25 

133.60 
100.00 
119.60 

68.38 
75. 17 
72.71 


7 
8 
15 

16 
2L6 
37.5 

2 
8 
5 


10 

11.5 
15 

26.5 


$142.14 
114.68 
127.33 

160.00 
97.67 
130.00 

60.00 
158.33 
119.00 

183.93 

103.14 
10L57 
103.00 

108.70 
135.29 
118.64 


80.00 
90.00 
85.77 

70.46 
8&64 
76.70 


$60.00 

60.00 

104.00 
100.00 
102.67 

76.00 
104.77 
102L28 


1  112.60 


1914.... 

1916  

Both  years 


129 

126.5 

266.6 


120.83 
13a  80 
12a  81 


81 


145.41 
166.89 
158.80 


4a  25 
64 
103.25 


9a  06 
78.51 
84.02 


60.6 
60.5 
101 


134.01 
112.66 
123.33 


44.6 

16 

6a5 


loaoo 


67.60 
150.00 
79.29 


87.60 


20.5 

$84.73 

19 

103.63 

16 
40 

56 

111.28 
90.43 
9a88 

82.75 
145 

227.75 

103.49 
122.14 
125.17 

5L6 
28 

7a6 

9182 
107.86 
97.98 

17 

Ida  66 

47 
36 

78 

123.82 
113.68 
lia73 

53.5 
75 

128.6 

102.47 
127.20 
117.35 

74.64 
92.81 
79.45 


118.60807. 
9a  17  314 
96.03 


.35113.57 

uass 

62L35115.34 
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VALUE  OP  BULLS. 

The  comparative  value  of  bulls  in  the  six  groups  for  the  eight 
States  is  shown  in  Table  6.  The  average  value  for  all  bulls  is  $115. 
As  many  of  these  bulls  were  yearhngs  and  had  not  yet  attained  their 
full  value,  the  quahty  of  the  animals  is  somewhat  higher  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  given.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cows,  the  buUs  in 
the  baby-beef  group  are  the  best  animals,  having  an  average  value  of 
$159.  The  value  of  bulls  in  the  mixed  group  averages  $123;  in  the 
beef  group,  $121 ;  in  the  double-nursing  group,  $96.03 ;  in  the  partially- 
milked  group,  $80;  and  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  $84.  The  average 
value  of  bulls  in  each  of  the  States  is  generally  in  keeping  with  that  of 
cows.  Practically  all  of  the  bulls  used  in  the  beef,  baby-beef,  and 
mixed  groups  are  pure  bred. 

GROSS  COST  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  BREEDING  HERD. 

In  ascertaining  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  herd,  the 
charges  for  cows  and  bulls  have  been  worked  up  separately.  This 
was  done  because  the  charges  for  bulls  vary  somewhat  from  those 
for  cows,  as  bulls  frequently  receive  extra  feed  and  better  care  than 
do  cows,  and  also  because  some  of  the  other  charges  for  thesfe  ii.iiinr>^ 
must  naturally  be  apportioned  differently. 

COST  OP  KEEPING  A  COW. 

Tables  7  to  12,  inclusive,  show  the  annual  farm  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  in  each  of  the  six  groups  for  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1913, 
and  ending  April  30,  1914,  which  in  this  report  is  designated  as 
"1914";  and  for  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1914,  and  ending  April 
30,  1916,  designated  as  *'1915."  In  these  tables  practically  all  of 
the  items  of  expense,  except  for  salt  and  for  depreciation  in  value, 
have  been  included.  No  depreciation  was  figured,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  cows  were  generally  sold  for  beef  when  7  or  8  years  old, 
usually  bringing  enough  more  than  their  value  upon  entering  the 
herd  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  extra  feed  used  in  fitting  them  for  market. 

The  following  items  of  expense  have  been  included  in  the  tabula- 
tions: Feed,  labor,  equipment,  interest,  taxes,  insurance  (against 
fire,  lightning,  and  tornado),  risk  (or  loss  by  death),  and  veterinary 
expenses. 

Cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  the  heef  group. — The  average  farm  cost  of 
keeping  a  beef  cow  a  year  for  230  farms,  having  a  total  of  7,246  breeding 
cows,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  is  $35.12.  The  greatest  item  of  expense 
is  feed,  which  amoimts  to  $24.69,  making  70.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  feed  cost  is  divided  into  summer  feed,  which  amounts  to  $8.20, 
and  winter  feed,  which  averages  $16.49.  The  winter-feed  bill,  which 
is  double  that  for  the  summer  months,  is  mostly  for  roughage,  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  charge  being  for  grain.    The  next  heaviest  charge 
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Table  7. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  keeping  a  cow  1  year,  based  on  averages  for 

2S0  farms  in  the  oeef  group. 


State. 


Averogo  cost  per  cow. 


Feed  charges. 


Indiana: 

1914  , 

minois: 

1914  

Minnesota: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Iowa: 

1914  

1915  , 

Both  years  

Ifibsouri: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years  

Booth  Dakota: 

1914  

Nebnska: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Kansas: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Grand  total  or  gen- 
eral average: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  


6 

13 

3 
9 
12 

23 
53 
76 

24 
9 
33 


24 
14 


273 

67 
193 
260 

674 
1,686 
2,360 

447 
282 
729 

181 

679 
846 
1,025 

1,123 
1,196 
2,319 


18.21116.49 
8.95  18.71 


4.67 
4.93 
4.87 

10.65 
8.36 
9.06 

7.86 
9.88 
8.41 

6.98 

8.92 
7.81 
8.51 

6.01 
8.20 
7.20 


120 
110 

230 


3,543 
3,703 
7,246 


8.30 
8.10 
8.20 


16.81 
18.72 
18.24 

15.15 
18.74 
17.65 

14.53 
10.97 
13.56 

11.83 

14.25 
13.32 
13.91 

21.58 
15.61 
18.33 


$24.70 

27.66 

21.48 
23.65 
23. 11 

25.80 
27.10 
26.71 

22.39 
20.85 
21.97 

18.81 

23. 17 
21.13 
22.42 

27.59 
23.81 
25.53 


15.14 

4.69 

6.10 
4.45 
4.86 

3.64 
3. 19 
3.33 

5.35 
3.61 
4.87 

2.89 

3.38 
2.94 
3.22 

4.02 
4.23 
4.13 


$3. 16 

2.52 

1.07 
2.10 
1.84 

2.52 
2.38 
2.42 

1.64 
1.28 
1.54 


1.22 
1.53 
1.33 

.72 
.96 

.85 


$3.57 

3.97 

3.35 
3.25 
3.28 

4.21 
3.98 
4.05 

3.97 

3. 

3. 

3.50 

3.75 
3.74 
3.75 

3.72 
3.55 
3.63 


$0.43 

.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 


$0.78 
.37 


.27 


.42 


$0.06 

.02 

.02 
.04 


.09 
.07 
.08 

.02 
.09 
.04 

.00 

.07 
.06 
.06 

.09 
.02 
.06 


$0.65 

.22 

.00 
.09 
.07 

.13 
.06 
.09 

.26 
.07 
.21 

.16 

.18 
.20 
.19 

.02 
.07 
.05 


$38.49 


16.30 
16.70 
16.49 


24.60 
24.80 
24.69 


4. 21 
3.53 
3.88 


1.67 
1. 

1.75 


3.87 
3.78 
3.83 


.06 
.06 
.06 


32.71 
34.32 
33.92 

37.09 
87.51 
37.39 

34.32 
80.44 
33.26 

26.72 

32.65 
30.34 
31.80 

36.95 
33.49 
35.07 


.18 
.10 
.14 


85.37 
84.85 
35.12 


Table  8. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  keeping  a  cow  1  year,  based  on  averages  for 
66  farms  in  the  baby-beef  group. 


State. 


Illinois: 

1914  

Iowa: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Missouri: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Nebraslca: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years  

Kansas: 

1916  

Grand  total  or  gen- 
eral average: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years  


Num- 
ber 
of 

farms. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cows. 


105 

492 
931 
1,423 

37 
46 


220 
114 
334 

336 


854 
1,427 
2,281 


Average  cost  per  cow. 


Feed  charges. 


$&21 

10.23 
8. 45 
9.05 

12.00 
8.76 
10.37 

9.55 
8.75 
9. 

8.75 


$12.34,820. 55  $3.31 


10.04 
8.53 
9.11 


17.28 
18.01 
17.76 

16.48 
18.54 
17. 51 

17.59 
8.41 
14.53 

18.27 


16,90 
17. 3' 
17. 19 


27.61  2,57 
26.46'  3.12 
26.81-  2.94 


$1.95 

3. 41 
2. 14 
2.56 


$1.13 

4.19 
4. 18 
4. 18 


28.48'  4.28  1.52  4.05 
27.29  2.94  .  28'  3.90 
27.88    3.61     .90  3.97 


27.14 
17.16 
23.81 

27.02 


26.94 
25.90 
26.30 


3.90 
3.92 
3.91 


2.10 
1.56 
1.92 


2. 78    1. 38 


3.09 
3. 12 
3.11 


2.83 
1 

2.25 


4. 
4.00 
4.02 

4.46 


4.13 
4.19 
4.16 


$0.48 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 


$0.35 
.26 


$0.05 


.17 
.28'  .11 
.28  .13 


.09 
.06 
.08 

.08 
.11 
.09 

.00 


.13 
.00 
.10 


$0.14  $30. 91 


.06 
.11 
.00 


.00 
.19 


.16 
.23 


38.60 
36.83 
37.42 

39.49 
36.19 
37.34 

38.26 
27.82 
18^  34.79 

.06  36.49 


.11  37.97 


36.04 
36.77 
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is  for  labor,  which  is  $3.88  per  year,  followed  by  interest  ($3.83)  and 
equipment  ($1.75).  The  items  of  taxes,  insiirance,  and  veterinary 
services  are  very  small,  totaling  about  1 J  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost. 
The  heaviest  total  cost,  $39.88,  is  foimd  in  Illinois;  the  lowest,  $26.72, 
in  South  Dakota.  In  the  remaining  States  costs  range  from  $31.80 
in  Nebraska  to  $38.49  in  Indiana.  It  is  significant  that  in  Iowa  the 
costs  were  practically  the  same  for  both  years.  It  will  be  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  Minnesota  the  costs  were  generally  greater 
in  1914  than  in  1916.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  drought  of  1913, 
which  was  especially  severe  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  winter-feed  cost  in  Kansas  was  $21.58  in  1914 
as  against  $15.61  in  1915. 

Cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  the  haby-ieef  group, — ^The  average  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  in  the  baby-beef  group  (as  shown  in  Table  8)  is 
$37.97  for  1914  and  $36.04  for  1915,  with  an  average  of  $36.77  for 
the  two  years.  This  is  $1.65  greater  than  the  average  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  in  the  beef  group.  (The  cow  in  the  baby-beef  group 
gets  somewhat  better  care  than  the  beef  cow.)  This  cost  varies 
from  $27.82  for  three  farms  in  Nebraska  in  1915  to  $39.49  for  two 
farms  in  Missouri  in  1914.  Most  of  the  records  were  obtained  in 
Iowa,  where  the  average  cost  was  $37.42.  Because  of  the  drought  of 
1913,  the  maintenance  cost  of  these  cows  was  a  little  greater  in  1914 
than  in  1915.  Of  the  total  cost,  71.5  per  cent  was  for  feed,  which 
amoxmted  to  $26.30.  The  interest  charge  averaged  $4.16,  while  the 
labor  amounted  to  $3.11.  The  minor  items  of  expense  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  for  the  beef  group. 

Cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  the  dual-purpose  group. — ^The  average  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  for  the  110  farms  in  the  dual-purpose  group  (see 
Table  9)  is  $55.14,  or  practically  $20  greater  than  for  the  beef  and 
baby-beef  groups.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  extra  feed  and  labor 
necessary  in  the  production  of  milk.  The  average  cost  of  feed  is 
$32.05,  or  a  little  over  58  per  cent  of  the  total  charge.  While  the 
siunmer-feed  costs  in  this  group  are  slightly  less  than  in  the  two 
preceding  groups,  the  winter-feed  costs  are  a  third  greater,  because 
of  the  additional  grain  required  ^  milk  production.  In  this  group 
the  grain  bill  makes  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  expense 
of  winter  feed.  The  labor  charge,  which  is  $15.23,  makes  a  little 
over  one-fourth  of  the  entire  cost.  The  charge  for  equipment,  $3.32, 
is  also  higher  than  in  the  preceding  groups,  the  dual-purpose  animals 
being,  of  necessity,  better  stabled.  The  total  cost  per  head,  omitting 
one  farm  in  Indiana,  varies  from  $44.57  in  Nebraska  to  $62.07  for 
three  farms  in  Illinois. 

Cost  of  Tceeping  a  cow  in  the  mixed  group. — ^The  average  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  for  102  farms  in  the  mixed  group,  as  shown  in  Table 
10,  is  $43.95.   This  cost  is  intermediate  between  those  of  the  dual- 
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Table  9. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  keeping  a  cow  1  year,  hosed  on  averages  for 
110  farms  %n  the  aual-iurjpose  group. 


State. 

Ntmi- 
ber 
of 

Num- 
ber 
of 

oowa. 

Average  cost  per  cow. 

Feed  chaigee. 

T  n 

Dor. 

EquiT^ 
meni. 

Inter- 
est. 

Risk. 

Taxes. 

_ 

Insur- 
ance. 

Vet- 
eri- 
nary. 

Total. 

Sum- 
mer. 

Win- 
ter. 

En- 
tire 

Indiana: 

1 

8 

IB.  00 

110.44 

$19.44 

112.96 

S2.84 

S3. 00 

10.43 

$0.78 

$0.00 

$0.00 

$39.45 

Illinois: 

1«4  

3 

25 

9. 89 

26.09 

35.98 

18.81 

2.80 

3.60 

.43 

.35 

.00 

.10 

62.07 

lOnneaota: 

6 

73 

7. 42 

31.30 

38.72 

14. 15 

5,63 

3.33 

.43 

.26 

.09 

.00 

62.61 

22 

352 

5. 10 

25.42 

30.52 

16.59 

2.90 

3.25 

.43 

.31 

.05 

.02 

6l!o7 

Both  years  

28 

425 

6. 60 

26. 68 

32.28 

16.06 

3. 49 

3.26 

I43 

.30 

!o6 

.02 

55.90 

iowa: 

24 

279 

10.05 

25.26 

35.31 

13.90 

3.79 

3.84 

.43 

.25 

11 

.  10 

57.73 

1W6  

15 

182 

8.50 

26.77 

35.27 

14.54 

3.47 

3.69 

.43 

!27 

!07 

'.09 

57!  83 

89 

461 

9.46 

25.84 

35.30 

14. 14 

3.67 

3.78 

.43 

.26 

.09 

.10 

67.77 

Missouri: 

1914  

2 

40 

9.00 

16.83 

25.83 

14.24 

3.60 

3.82 

.43 

.26 

.00 

.20 

48.38 

1915  

1 

10 

8.75 

15.89 

24.64 

11.57 

4.77 

4.50 

.43 

.28 

.04 

.00 

46.23 

Bothvoars  

8 

50 

8.92 

16.62 

25.44 

13.34 

3.99 

4.05 

.43 

.27 

.01 

.13 

47.66 

Booth  Dakota: 

4 

44 

5.04 

22.32 

.27.36 

11  Mi 
14.  \JO 

1.  oo 

O.  £i 

.  43 

.  44 

.00 

.08 

47.50 

Nebraska: 

8 

32 

8.33 

12.48 

20.81 

10.03 

4.02 

4.25 

.43 

.37 

.06 

.00 

39.97 

2 

13 

5.75 

22.72 

28.47 

15.72 

2.05 

4.35 

.48 

.30 

.13 

.00 

51.45 

5 

45 

7.30 

16.58 

23.88 

12.31 

3.23 

4.29 

.43 

.34 

.09 

.00 

44.57 

Kansas: 

10 

152 

7.11 

21.95 

29.06 

13. 12 

3. 12 

3.60 

-.43 

.32 

.07 

.21 

49.03 

17 

193 

8.86 

21.84 

30.70 

18.54 

2.75 

3.56 

.43 

.40 

.08 

.41 

60.87 

27 

345 

8.21 

21.89 

30.10 

16.53 

2.89 

3.&S 

.43 

.37 

.07 

.33 

54.30 

Grand  total  or  gen. 
eral  average: 

1914  

1915  

53 
57 
110 

653 
750 
1,403 

8.65 
7.20 
7.90 

23.83 
24.45 
24. 15 

32.48 
31.65 
32.05 

13.85 
16.51 
15.23 

3. 06 
3. 01 
3.32 

3.68 
3. 52 
3.60 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.30 
.33 
.31 

.07 
.07 
.07 

.11 
.15 
.13 

54.58 
65.67 
55.14 

Table  10. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  keeping  a  cow  1  year^  based  on  averages  for 
102  farms  in  the  mixed  group. 


Average  cost  per  cow. 


State. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Harms. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cows. 

Feed  charges. 

La. 
bor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Inter, 
est. 

Risk. 

Taxes. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Vet- 
nary. 

Total. 

Sum- 
mer. 

Whi- 
ter. 

En- 
tire 
year. 

Minnesoto: 

8 

246 

$5.04 

$16.62 

$21.66 

$10.03 

$2.73 

$4.46 

$0:43 

$0.26 

$0.07 

$0.03 

$39.67 

1915  

9 

181 

4.26 

22.18 

26.44 

9.85 

2.13 

3.30 

.43 

.31 

.00 

.05 

42.60 

17 

427 

4.62 

19.57 

24.19 

9.98 

2.42 

3.85 

.43 

.28 

.08 

.04 

41.22 

Iowa: 

16 

275 

8.99 

21.79 

30.78 

8.92 

3.35 

3.97 

.43 

.27 

.12 

.07 

47.91 

1915  

24 

882 

7.74 

21.77 

29. 51 

10.50 

3.20 

3.84 

.43 

.29 

.08 

.20 

48.05 

40 

657 

&24 

21.78 

•3a  02 

9.86 

3.26 

3.89 

.43 

.28 

.10 

.15 

47.99 

Missouri: 

2 

27 

6.75 

21.88 

28.63 

9.60 

2.74 

3. 46 

.43 

.26 

.01 

.00 

45.12 

2 

60 

9.50 

26.65 

36.15 

11. 41 

2.45 

4.95 

.43 

.28 

.11 

.17 

5&95 

South  Dakota: 

4 

77 

8.13 

24.26 

82.39 

10.50 

2.60 

4.20 

.43 

.27 

.06 

.09 

50.54 

5 

244 

7.14 

17.19 

24.33 

579 

.98 

4.11 

.43 

.27 

.00 

.04 

35.95 

Nebraska: 

1914  

8 

152 

10.76 

22.28 

83.04 

7.32 

1.22 

3.82 

.43 

.50 

.08 

.18 

46.53 

1915...-  

3 

69 

7.50 

13.58 

21.08 

7.16 

1.88 

3.95 

.43 

.38 

.05 

.00 

34.93 

11 

221 

9.87 

19.91 

29.78 

7.27 

1.40 

3.86 

.43 

.47 

.03 

.13 

43.37 

Kansas: 

1914  

11 

330 

6.91 

20.12 

27.03 

&28 

2L06 

3.71 

.43 

.33 

.01 

.05 

41.92 

1915  

14 

438 

6.92 

17.37 

24.29 

&22 

L21 

4.03 

.43 

.40 

.06 

.11 

38.75 

26 

768 

6.91 

18.58 

25.49 

8.24 

1.60 

3.89 

.43 

.37 

.04 

.06 

4a  14 

Grand  total  or  gen^ 
eral  average: 

1W4  

1915  

50 
52 
102 

1,274 

1,120 
2,394 

7.91 
6.97 
7.4C 

20.21 

20.37 
20.30 

28.12 
27.34 
27.73 

&41 

9.62 
9.03 

2.37 
2.37 
2.37 

3.96 
3.84 
3.90 

.43 

.43 
.43 

.32 
.33 
.32 

.06 

.08 
.07 

.07 
.14 
.10 

43.74 
44.15 
43.96 
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purpose  and  the  beef  and  baby-beef  groups.  This  would  naturally 
be  expected,  as  the  feed  and  labor  costs  for  the  cows  milked  would 
be  practically  the  same  as  for  those  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  while 
these  charges  for  the  cows  that  are  not  milked  woiild  be  practically 
the  same  as  for  those  in  the  first  two  groups.  This  cost  varies  from 
$35.95  in  South  Dakota  to  $50.54  in  Missouri, ,  the  difference  being 
largely  due  to  the  difference  in  feed  and  labor  costs  in  the  two  States. 
In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  feed  and  labor  costs  are  greater  for 
1914  than  for  1915.  In  Missouri  this  condition  is  reversed.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  Missouri  cows,  because  of  the  early 
drying  up  of  the  pastures,  did  not  produce  enough  milk  to  justify 
heavy  feeding  or  extra  care  during  the  winter  months. 

Cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  the  paHicJly-rniTked  group. — ^The  average 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  65  farms  in  the  partially-milked  group,  as 
shown  in  Table  11,  is  $42.75,  or  $1.20  less  than  for  those  in  the  mixed 
group.  The  average  feed  bill,  $26.05,  made  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  while  the  labor  charge,  $9.84,  amounted  to  23  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  feed  cost  in  this  group  seems  to  reflect  the  influence  of 
the  drought  but  very  little,*  although  a  number  of  the  farms  on 
which  records  were  obtained  suffered  from  its  effect.  The  total  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  varied  from  $36.65  in  Nebraska  (two  records)  and 
$38.29  in  Kansas  to  $45.42  in  Indiana  (not  considering  one  farm 
in  Illinois). 

Cost  ofTceeping  a  cow  in  the  cU/uMe-mLrsing  group. — ^The  average  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  for  22  farms  in  the  double-nursing  group  (where 
some  of  the  cows  are  made  to  support  two  calves)  was  $46.50,  or  $2.55 
T  greater  than  for  the  mixed,  and  $3.75  greater  than  for  the  partially 
milked  groups  (see  Table  12).  The  items  of  feed,  $28.89,  and  labor, 
$9.80,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  those  two  groups.  The  average  cost 
for  Iowa,  where  this  type  of  business  is  most  prevalent,  was  $47.15. 
The  records  in  the  remaining  States  are  too  few  in  ntmiber  to  justify 
the  drawing  of  any  conclusions. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  items  of  expense  in  Jceeping  a  cow. — A 
comparison  of  the  various  items  of  expense  for  keeping  a  cow  a  year 
in  each  of  the  six  groups  is  shown  in  Table  13.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  that  each  of  these  charges  constitutes  is  shown  in  Table  14. 
The  feed  charge,  as  previously  stated,  is  the  largest  item  of  expense, 
varying  from  $24.69  for  the  cows  in  the  beef  group  to  $32.05  for  those 
in  the  dual-purpose  group.  In  the  remaining  groups  this  charge 
ranges  from  $26  to  $29.  It  constitutes  from  58.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  in  the  dual-purpose  to  70.3  per  cent  in  the  beef  and  71.5  per  cent 
in  the  baby-beef  group. 

The  labor  item  is  the  next  heaviest  charge  in  all  except  the  baby- 
beef  group.    The  heaviest  labor  cost  is  found  in  the  dual-purpose 
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Table  11. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  keeping  a  cow  1  year,  hosed  on  afoerages  far  65 
farms  in  the  partially-milked  group. 


State. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

fenns. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cows. 


Average  cost  per  cow. 


Feed  chaiges. 


1914  

ffifnolR 



1914  

1916  

Both  years  

MiBBourl: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Eauaas: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Oretad  total  or  gen- 
eral average: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  


15|  143 
12 


22 
11 
88 

1 
1 


S8. 85 120.45129. 30  89.01 


75 
76 
151 

300 
176 
476 

25 
7 
32 


32 
115 


10l50 

7.33 
8.67 
8.09 

8.20 
7.81 
8.07 

9.00 
6.50 
7.75 

5.96 
8.00 
6.25 


291 
929 


8.13 
7.95 
8.08 


19.65 
19.21 
19.40 

17.30 
15.55 
16.71 

21.65 
7.34 
14.50 

17.24 
17.69 
17.30 


26.98 
27.88 
27.49 

26.50 
23.36 
24.78 

3a65 
13.84 
22.25 

23.20 
25.60 
23.55 


8.42 

8.16 
7.80 
7.96 

12.65 
8.G1 
11.24 

4.85 
7.82 
6.33 

8.14 

7.99 
8.11 


12.59 

3.75 

2.27 
2.59 
2.45 

2.08 
1 

1.92 

2.20 
2.00 
2.10 

2.87 
.43 
2.53 


13.22 

4.50 

3.95 
3.68 
3.79 

8.74 
8.74 
3.74 

4.20 
3.90 
4.05 

3.30 
3.00 
3.26 


80.43 

.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.48 
.43 
.48 

.43 
.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 


ia78 
.35 


$0.02 


ia07 


12  .00 


.05 
.12 
.09 

.07 
.10 
.08 

.14 
.12 
.13 

.06 
.00 
.07 


.27 
.19 
.28 

.09 
.21 
.13 

2.00 
.00 
LOO 

.00 
.00 
.00 


845.42 

51.45 

42.38 
42.97 
42.71 

44.72 

38.32 
42.59 

44.84 
28.46 
36.66 

38.34 
37.99 
88.29 


18.64 
16.05 
17.97 


26.77 
24.00 
26.05 


10.37 
8.34 
9.84 


2.39 
1.78 
2.23 


3.56 
3.60 
3.69 


.43 
.43 
.43 


.43 
.29 
.40 


44.18 

38.81 
42.76 


Table  12. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  "keeping  a  cow  1  year^  based  on- averages  for 
22  farms  in  the  double-nursxng  group. 


Average  cost  per  cow. 


Num- 

Num- 

Feed charges. 

Btate. 

ber 

ber 

of 

of 

farms 

cows. 

o 

u  . 

1 

ca 

1 

Enti 
year. 

Labor. 

% 

1 

s 

> 

Total. 

Indiana: 

1 

12 

112.00 

812.31 

124.31 

$10.38 

84.24 

$3.00 

$a43 

90.78 

90.00 

$1.00 

$44.14 

minois: 

1914  

2 

15 

11 

.50 

21.08 

32.58 

13.08 

2.88 

3.82 

.43 

.36 

.06 

.00 

63.21 

ICimiesota: 

1914  

2 

66 

6.58 

17.65 

24.23 

6.18 

3.08 

3.75 

.43 

.26 

.00 

.00 

37.98 

1915  

1 

25 

4 

.80 

19.65 

24.45 

4.64 

2.92 

3.30 

.43 

.31 

.04 

.00 

36.09 

8 

80 

6 

.99 

18.31 

24.30 

5.67 

3.02 

3.60 

.43 

.28 

.01 

.00 

37.31 

Iowa: 

1 

17 

10.97 

16.83 

27.80 

9.84 

4.41 

3.75 

.43 

.28 

.12 

.00 

46.63 

1915  

11 

183 

8.2.5 

21.64 

29.89 

9.98 

2.55 

3.83 

.43 

.29 

.09 

.14 

47.20 

12 

200 

8.48 

21.24 

29. 72 

9.98 

2.70 

8.82 

.43 

.29 

.09 

.12 

47.16 

Nebraska: 

1916  

1 

9 

7 

.50 

19.85 

27.35 

6.09 

5.92 

3.30 

.43 

.85 

.07 

.00 

43.51 

Kansas: 

8 

65 

a27 

21.50 

29.77 

12.03 

2.97 

4.50 

.43 

.40 

.00 

.33 

50.43 

Qrand  total  or  gen- 

eral average: 

1914  

6 

99 

9 

.85 

17. 77 

27.62 

9.79 

3.43 

3.65 

.43 

.38 

.04 

.17 

46.61 

1915  

16 

282 

7 

.99 

21.38 

29.37 

9.80 

2.86 

3.89 

.43 

.31 

.06 

.16 

46.88 

22 

381 

8.50 

20.39 

28.89 

9.80 

8.01 

3.82 

.13 

.33 

.05 

.17 

46.60 

45722^—16 
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group,  amounting  to  $15.23,  or  27.6  per  cent  of  the  total  expense. 
The  lowest  labor  charges  are  $3.11  in  the  baby-beef  and  $3.88  in  the 
beef  group.  In  the  remaining  three  groups,  where  only  the  best  cows 
are  milked,  the  labor  item  ranges  from  $9.03  to  $9.84  and  forms  from 


Table  13. — The  various  items  of  expense  of  keeping  a  cow  1  year^  ccmpared  by  grmip$. 


Orcnip. 

Num- 
ber of 
fftrms. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Inters 
est. 

Risk. 

Taxes. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Vetera 
inary. 

120 

«93.87 

90.43 

90.36 

90.06 

90.18 

935.37 

iin 
xiu 

OA  sn 

9 

o.  Oo 

1  B& 
1.  OO 

8.78 

.43 

.32 

.00 

.10 

34.85 

M.  W 

H  fifi 
O.  OO 

8.83 

.43 

•  34 

.06 

.14 

85.12 

Dnoy  Doei. 

1914  

25 

26.94 

3.09 

2.83 

4.13 

.43 

.81 

.13 

.U 

87.97 

1916  

41 

25.90 

3.12 

1.80 

4.19 

.43 

.31 

.09 

.11 

36.04 

66 

26.30 

3.11 

2.25 

4.16 

.43 

.31 

.10 

.11 

36.77 

Dual  purpose: 

1914  

53 

32.48 

13.85 

3.60 

8.68 

.43 

.30 

.07 

•  U 

54.58 

1916  

57 

31.65 

16.51 

3.01 

8.52 

.43 

.38 

.07 

.16 

55.67 

110 

32.05 

15.23 

3.32 

3.60 

.43 

.31 

.07 

.13 

55. 14 

Mixed: 

1914  

60 

28.12 

8.41 

2.37 

8.96 

.43 

.32 

.06 

•07 

43.74 

1915  

52 

27.34 

9.62 

2.87 

8.84 

.43 

.33 

.06 

.14 

44.15 

102 

27.73 

9.03 

2.37 

3.90 

.43 

.32 

.07 

.10 

43.915 

PartiaUy  milked: 

1914  

48 

26.77 

10.37 

2.39 

3.66 

.43 

.43 

.06 

.12 

44.13 

1916  

17 

24.00 

8.34 

1.78 

3.69 

.43 

.29 

.10 

.18 

38.81 

65 

25.05 

9.84 

2.23 

8.59 

.43 

.40 

.07 

.14 

42.75 

Doable  nursing: 

6 

27.62 

9.79 

3.43 

3.65 

.43 

.88 

.04 

.17 

45.51 

16 

29.37 

9.80 

2.86 

3.89 

.43 

.31 

.06 

.16 

46.88 

22 

'  28.89 

9.80 

3.01 

3.82 

.43 

.33 

.06 

.17 

46.50 

Table  14. — T?ie  relation  thai  each  item  of  expense  hears  to  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a 

cow,  by  groups. 


Group. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

In- 
terest. 

Risk. 

Taxes. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Veter- 
inary. 

Total. 

Beef: 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

120 

69.55 

11.90 

4.72 

10.94 

1.22 

0.99 

0.17 

0.51 

100 

110 

71.16 

10.13 

5.25 

10.85 

1.23 

.92 

.17 

.20 

100 

Baby  beef: 

230 

70.30 

11.05 

4.98 

10  91 

1.22 

.97 

.17 

.40 

100 

25 

70.95 

8. 14 

7.45 

10.88 

1.13 

.82 

.34 

.29 

100 

41 

71.86 

8.66 

5.24 

11.63 

1. 10 

.86 

.25 

.31 

100 

66 

71.53 

8.46 

6.12 

11.31 

L17 

.84 

.27 

.30 

100 

Dual  purpose: 

53 

50.51 

25.37 

6.71 

6.74 

.79 

.55 

.13 

.20 

100 

1916  

57 

56.85 

29.66 

5.41 

6.32 

.77 

.60 

.13 

.27 

100 

110 

58. 12 

27.62 

6.02 

6.53 

.78 

.56 

.13 

.24 

100 

Mixed: 

50 

64.29 

19.23 

5.42 

9.05 

.98 

.73 

.14 

.16 

100 

1915  

52 

61.92 

21.79 

5.37 

8.70 

.97 

.75 

.18 

.32 

100 

102 

63.09 

20.55 

5.39 

8.87 

.98 

.73 

.16 

.23 

100 

Partially  milked: 

48 

60.66 

23.60 

5.42 

8.07 

.97 

.97 

.14 

.27 

100 

17 

61.  »4 

21.49 

4.58 

9.51 

1.11 

.75 

.26 

.46 

100 

65 

60.93 

23.01 

5.22 

8.40 

1.01 

.94 

.16 

.33 

100 

Double  nursing: 

6 

60.69 

21.61 

7.54 

8.02 

.95 

.84 

.08 

.37 

100 

16 

62.65 

20.90 

6.10 

8.30 

.02 

.66 

.13 

.34 

100 

22 

62. 13 

21.08 

6. 47 

8.21 

.92 

.71 

.11 

.37 

LOO 

20  to  23  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  interest  charge  is  second  to 
the  feed  cost  in  the  baby-beef  group,  amounting  to  $4.16,  or  11.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  charge.  In  the  remaining  five  groups  the  interest 
charge  ranks  third,  varying  from  6.5  per  cent  for  the  dual-purpose  to 
10.9  per  cent  for  the  beef  group. 
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The  eqxiipment  charge,  which  ranks  fourth  in  importance,  yaries 
from  $1.75  for  beef  animals  to  $3.32  for  dual-purpose  cows.  As  will 
be  seen  in  Table  14,  the  equipment  charge  constitutes  from  5  to  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  item  of  risk,  which  amounts  to  43 
cents,  forms  approximately  three-fourths  to  IJ  per  cent,  while  taxes, 
insurance,  and  veterinary  expenses  taken  together  approximate  a 
little  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Methods  used  in  obtaining  the  various  costs. 

Feed. — ^The  feed  year,  beginning  with  May  1  and  ending  with 
April  30,  is  divided  into  the  summer,  or  grazing,  period  and  the 
winter  feeding  period.  The  grazing  season  usually  runs  from  May  1 
until  approximately  the  1st  of  November,  although,  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  on  individual  farms  in  the  other  States  the  stock 
are  turned  out  as  early  as  the  1st  of  April.  On  some  of  the  farms 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  southern  Iowa  the  stock  are  allowed  to 
nm  on  pasture  or  are  grazed  on  supplemental  grain  crops  all  winter, 
receiving  extra  roughage  and  grain  during  bad  weather.  In  some 
regions,  especially  In  Iowa,  the  farmers  usually  supplement  the 
regular  pasture  by  giving  the  cattle  the  run  of  the  meadows  for  a 
month  to  six  weeks  during  September  and  October,  after  which 
they  are  usually  turned  into  the  cornstalk  fields. 

Because  of  the  drought  that  prevailed  in  1913,  many  of  the  pastures 
dried  up  in  early  summer,  necessitating  the  feeding  of  extra  hay 
and  grain.  This  was  especially  true  of  farms  in  the  dual-purpose 
group.  A  number  of  the  farmers  also  fed  green-corn  fodder  when 
their  pastures  began  to  fail.  As  the  summer  of  1914  was  much  more 
favorable,  the  feeding  of  additional  roughage  while  the  stock  were 
on  pasture  was  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
although  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pastures  in  some  sections, 
notably  Kansas,  was  still  much  lower  than  normal.  This  supple- 
mental roughage,  wherever  it  is  a  factor,  has  been  Included  with  the 
summer  feed. 

The  winter  feeding  season  has,  for  convenience  in  tabulation,  been 
figured  as  beginning  with  the  time  the  cattle  were  turned  on  the 
stalk  fields,  which  is  about  November  1.  The  majority  of  the  cattle 
nm  on  these  fields,  where  they  are  usually  fed  some  hay,  especially 
in  stormy  weather,  until  January  1,  and  some  of  them  are  allowed 
to  run  until  April  1.  Winter  feeding  usually  begins  about  January 
1  and  continues  imtil  approximately  May  1,  when  the  cattle  are 
turned  on  pasture.  The  heaviest  feeding  is  usually  practiced  from 
the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April  or  1st  of  May,  the  average 
farmers  feeding  from  three-fourths  to  1  ton  of  hay  per  head,  and 
usually  some  grain,  during  this  period. 
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Labor. — The  labor  charge  is  based  on  the  total  nuinber  of  hours  of 
man  labor  and  horse  labor  spent  on  each  farm  in  caring  for  the 
breeding  herd.  The  man  labor  was  figured  at  15  cents  an  hour, 
while  horse  labor  was  considered  worth  10  cents  an  honr.  These 
prices  are  higher  than  some  farmers  estimated  them;  they  are,  how- 
ever, much  less  than  many  farmers  actually  pay.  They  are  based  on 
figures  obtained  from  detailed  cost  accounting  work  of  a  number  of 
years'  duration  on  several  farms  in  this  region. 

Egui'pment. — ^The  equipment  charges  were  worked  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  First,  the  building  charges  were  obtained  by  taking 
an  inventory  of  that  part  of  the  buildings  actually  used  by  the  cattle. 
It  was  estimated  that  interest,  taxes,  insm^ance,  and  depreciation  on 
the  buildings  would  amount  to  approximately  10  per  cent.  Multi- 
plying the  total  charge  by  this  figm^,  the  yearly  charge  for  the  herd 
is  obtfdned.  This  yearly  charge  was  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  animal  units  using  the  building  (considering  three  calves  as  equal  to 
one  animal  unit),  which  gave  the  charge  for  each  animal  unit.  The 
yard  charges  were  figured  in  the  same  maimer,  except  that  a  charge 
of  6  per  cent  was  used  to  cover  interest  and  taxes  on  land  and  the 
maintenance  of  fences  and  other  minor  equipment.  A  farm  on 
which  the  equipment  charge  was  $2.66  is  shown  in  Plate  IV,  figure 
2.  The  bams  and  lots  are  characteristic  of  those  found  on  farms  in 
the  com  belt  that  are  producing  beef  animals. 

Interest. — ^Interest  on  cattle  has  been  figmred  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  average  inventory  for  one  year.  This  figure  was 
assiuned  to  be  a  fair  one,  although  it  is  a  little  less  than  the  average 
rate  of  live-stock  loans  in  these  States.  It  is,  however,  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  average  loans  on  real  estate.  The  interest  chaises  in  the 
different  groups  vary,  of  coiu^e,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the 
animals,  being  greatest  on  the  animals  in  the  baby-beef  group  and 
least  on  the  dual-purpose  cows. 

Risk. — The  term  "risk,"  as  used  in  this  report,  designates  the 
loss  by  death  which  is  not  covered  by  insxuunce.  Where  animals 
that  were  lost  were  insured,  these  were  considered  as  having  been 
sold  to  the  instirance  companies.  In  most  instances  the  losses 
incurred  were  not  due  to  any  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  owners, 
but  rather  to  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  forestalled. 
Consequently,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  figm^  this  loss  against  any 
individual  farm  or  group  of  farms,  but  rather  to  prorate  it  equally 
among  all.  The  risk  was  obtained  by  finding  the  total  value  of  iJOl 
cows  lost  and  dividing  this  figure  by  the  total  nimiber  of  cows  on 
which  records  were  obtained.  The  average  risk,  based  on  the  two 
years'  records,  amoimted  to  43  cents  a  cow,  there  being  a  loss  of 
approximately  eight-tenths  of  1  }>er  cent. 
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Taxes. — ^Few  of  the  farmers  visited  could  tell  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  on  live  stock  without  examining  their  tax  receipts.  This 
method  was  impracticable  because  of  the  time  entailed;  and  in  order 
that  a  correct  estimate  of  taxes  might  be  made,  data  were  procured 
from  the  county  treasurers  of  those  counties  in  which  records  were 
obtained  showing  the  average  tax  per  head  on  the  different  classes 
of  cattle.  The  tax  varies  from  24  to  38  cents  per  head  on  cows, 
and  from  27  to  39  cents  per  head  on  bulls,  except  in  Indiana  where, 
on  each,  it  amoimts  to  78  cents  per  head. 

Insurance. — ^The  insurance  carried  on  cattle  was  ahnost  altogether 
for  protection  against  fire,  Kghtning,  or  tornado.  Only  one  health 
policy  on  live  stock  was  found.  The  insurance  charge  was  obtained 
by  prorating  the  total  amoxmt  of  the  premium  paid  among  the  live 
stock  insured,  according  to  their  value. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  farmers  carried  insm-ance  on 
their  cattle,  the  figures  varying  from  less  than  20  per  cent  in  South 
Dakota  and  Indiana  to  about  85  per  cent  in  Minnesota.  Of  the 
farmers  running  baby-beef  herds,  75  per  cent  carry  insurance  on 
their  cattle,  while  60  per  cent  of  those  in  the  dual-purpose  group 
and  50  per  cent  of  those  with  strictly  beef  herds  insured  their  cattle. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  insurance  is  carried  in  mutual  companies, 
which  are  usually  county  oi^anizations.  The  remaining  one-third  is 
old-line  insurance.  The  largest  herds  are  frequently  not  insured, 
as  their  owners  consider  that  during  a  period  of  years  it  is  cheaper 
to  take  the  risk  than  to  pay  the  premixuns.  This  charge  constitutes 
from  one-tenth  to  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Veterinary  expenses, — ^The  veterinary  expenses  on  the  cows,  and  on 
the  calves  up  to  the  time  of  weaning,  have  been  figured  against  the 
cows.  After  weaning  time  or,  in  case  of  skim-milk  calves,  after  they 
are  put  on  winter  feed  at  6  to  8  months  of  age,  the  calves  bear  their 
own  veterinary  charges,  which  are  mostly  for  vaccination  against 
blackleg. 

About  2  per  cent  of  the  farms  visited  reported  trouble  with  conta- 
gious abortion.  It  is  probable  that  another  2  per  cent  were  troubled 
with  this  disease,  as  there  were  a  number  of  farms  visited  where  the 
calf  crop  was  abnormally  low,  but  where  the  farmer  was  Tmable  to 
give  any  explanation  as  to  the  reason.  While  the  percentage  of  farms 
having  contagious  abortion  is  comparatively  low,  the  heavy  loss 
incurred  on  those  farms  where  it  is  found  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
disease  is  an  important  factor  to  be  considered  by  the  man  who  is 
raising  cattle. 

COBT  OF  EBBFING  ▲  BULL. 

The  average  farm  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  for  a  year  in  the  baby- 
beef  group,  where  the  animals  are  higher  priced  and  better  cared  for 
than  in  other  groups,  is  $50.61  (see  Table  15).   Many  of  these  bulls 
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are  kept  apart  from  the  herd  and  fed  extra  grain  rations  during  a  part 
or  all  of  the  year.  The  lowest  maintenance  cost  ($41.23)  is  in  the 
beef  group,  where  bulls  aria  mostly  allowed  to  run  with  the  cows. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  bull  in  the  remaining  groups  varied  from 
$43.39  in  the  partially-milked  to  $47.53  in  the  mixed  group.  The 
lowest  average  maintenance  cost  (ignoring  groups  with  less  than  10 
records)  is  $33.77  for  16  bulls  in  the  Nebraska  beef  group  for  1915, 
while  the  highest  average  maintenance  cost  is  $55.79  for  each  of  the 
16  bulls  in  the  baby-beef  group  in  Iowa  in  1914. 

Table  15. — The  average  mamtenance  cost  per  farm  of  keeping  a  bull  1  year  in  each  of 

the  six  groups. 


State. 


Beef. 


Num- 
ber of 
bulls. 


Cost. 


Baby  beef. 


Num- 
ber of 
bulls. 


Cost. 


Dual  purpose. 


Num- 
ber of 
bulls. 


Cost. 


Mixed. 


Num- 
ber of 
bulls. 


Cost. 


Partially 
milked. 


Num- 
ber of 
bulls. 


Cost. 


Indlaiia........ 

1914  

1914  

lOnnesota: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 
Iowa: 

1914  

1916  

BothyeaEB. 
lUssouri: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 
South  Dakota: 

1914  

V  Nebraska: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 
Kansas: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 

Grand  total  or 
geoeral  avec^ 
■«e: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years. 


6 

12 

2 
9 

11 

24 

62.6 
86.6 

23.6 
11 

34.6 


16 
44 


27.6 

28 

66.6 


142.89 

36.13 

26.49 
44.36 
39.66 

44.88 
47.41 
46.65 

36.60 
36.21 
36.41 

32.42 

41.88 
33.77 
38.90 

42.36 
40.68 
41.46 


129 

126.6 

256.6 


39.71 
42.89 
41.23 


S39.23 


65.79 
62.07 
63.32 

44.12 
44.29 
44.21 


49.02 
46.97 
48.34 


49.07 


61.45 
50.11 
60.61 


1 

133.20 

2 

32.77 

6 

48.80 

22 

46.68 

27 

46.29 

22.76 

62.79 

14 

49.65 

36.76 

61.50 

3 

46.43 

1 

39.12 

4 

43.09 

4 

42.36 

3 

39.04 

2 

44.77 

5 

41.33 

8.5 

37.24 

16 

42.81 

23.6 

40.75 

49.75 

46.11 

64 

45.68 

12.6 
1 


S42.39 

52.57 


7 
8 
15 

16 

21.6 
37.6 

2 
8 
5 


7 
3 

10 

11.6 
16 

26.5 


$42.81 
49.08 
46.12 

53.37 
49.67 
61.15 

46.68 
61.22 
53.90 

33.18 

42.68 
37.84 
41.28 

43.06 
50.50 
47.28 


4 

7 

21 
11 
32 


45.20 
46.76 
46.09 

44.10 
46.36 
44.52 


47.54 
23.'77' 


41.10 
46.15 
41.82 


103.75 


46.80 


60.6 
50.6 
101 


45.40 
49.58 
47.58 


44 
16 
60 


43.51 
43.06 
43.39 


While  the  items  of  expense  for  maintaining  a  bull  a  year  are 
the  same  as  those  enumerated  for  keeping  a  cow,  they  nevertheless 
vary  in  amoimt  considerably  from  those  for  keeping  a  cow.  A  com- 
parison of  Tables  13  and  15  shows  that  in  the  baby-beef  group  the 
average  farm  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  is  $13.84  greater  than  for  a  cow. 
This  difference  is  partly  due  to  the  larger  charges  for  interest,  risk, 
taxes,  and  insurance,  resulting  from  the  greater  value  of  the  bull; 
and  also,  as  previously  explained,  to  an  increased  cost  of  feed  and 
labor.  The  bulls  in  the  beef  group  cost  $6.11  more  for  a  year's 
keep  than  did  the  cows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulls  in  the  dual- 
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purpose  group  were  carried  for  $9.25  a  year  less  than  the  cows,  the 
latter,  because  of  the  labor  of  milking,  naturally  having  a  much  higher 
labor  cost.  In  the  three  remaining  groups  the  year's  maintenance 
charges  for  a  bull  were  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  a  cow,  the  bulls 
in  the  double-nursing  group  costing  $2.77  less,  while  those  in  the 
mixed  and  partially-milked  groups  cost  $3.58  and  64  cents  more, 
respectively. 

The  feed  bill  for  bulls,  which  was  worked  up  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  for  cows,  was  a  httle  greater. than  that  for  the  latter  in 
the  beef  and  baby-beef  groups.  In  the  mixed  group  the  feed  charges 
for  bulls  and  cows  were  practically  the  same,  while  in  the  remaining 
three  groups  they  were  a  little  less  for  the  buUs.  The  labor  costs, 
also  worked  up  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  cows,  were  a  little 
greater  for  bulls  than  for  cows  in  the  baby-beef  group,  practically 
the  same  in  the  beef,  a  Uttle  less  in  the  mixed,  partially-milked, 
and  double-nursing,  and  only  one-third  as  great  in  the  dual-purpose 
group.  The  equipment  charges,  as  previously  explained,  were,  pro- 
rated among  the  animals  using  the  buildings,  and  were  generally 
the  same  for  bulls  as  for  the  cows.  The  interest  chaise  is  naturally 
greater  than  for  the  cows,  this  charge  averaging  from  $8.61  for  the 
buUs  in  the  baby-beef  group  to  $4.48  for  those  in  the  partially-milked 
group.  Insurance  and  taxes  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  cows,  and  were  sUghtly  greater  than  for  the  latter. 

The  risk,  or  loss  by  death,  on  bulls  was  naturally  greater  than  for 
cows.  In  the  first  place,  the  percentage  of  loss  was  double  that  for 
cows,  being  1.9  per  cent,  while  the  inventory  value  was  also  nearly 
double.  This  risk  charge,  because  of  the  loss  of  some  expensive 
bulls,  amounted  to  $2.47  per  head.  As  the  veterinary  charges  were 
for  only  a  few  bulls,  these,  when  prorated  among  all  the  animals, 
become  almost  negligible. 

In  getting  data  on  the  depreciation  of  buQs,  it  was  found  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  animals  depreciated  in  value,  wlule  in 
other  instances  there  was  an  actual  appreciation.  The  factors 
governing  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  these  a-ninnRlfl  are 
discussed  on  page  36. 

NET  COST  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  BREEDING  HERD. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
the  various  items  of  expense  that  make  up  the  gross  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  or  a  bull  for  one  year  on  the  average  com  belt  farm.  In  deter- 
mining the  actual  or  net  cost  of  keeping  such  animals,  there  are  cer- 
tain items  of  credit  which  must  also  be  considered. 
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NET  COST  OP  MAINTAmiNO  A  COW. 

In  detennining  the  net  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow,  the  two  principal 
credits  to  be  considered  are  milk  and  manure.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  a  small  credit  (shown  in  Table  27)  for  extra  calves  in  the  beef 
group.  It  is  probable  that  where  the  breeding  herd  is  fed  com  fodder 
or  ear  com  there  should  in  some  instances  be  a  small  credit  for  pork. 
This  figure,  however,  was  imobtainable,  and  would  be  too  small  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  results. 

The  mxOc  credit. — ^There^  were  no  milk  credits  in  the  beef  or  the 
baby-beef  groups,  as  it  was  found  that  where  only  one  or  two  of  the 
best  cows  were  milked  and  the  milk  used  for  household  purposes  the 
extra  care  required  in  milking  these  cows  and  handling  their  calves 
usually  offset  the  value  of  the  milk  products.  In  the  other  four 
groups,  the  milk  credits  consist  of  the  milk  products  that  were  sold; 
the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  that  were  used  on  the  home  table;  and 
the  whole  and  skim  milk  fed  to  calves  and  hogs.  The  value  of  the 
milk  products  sold  from  the  majority  of  the  farms  was  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  butter  fat  at  26  cents  per  pound.  On  several  farms  cream 
was  sold  at  75  or  80  cents  per  gallon,  in  which  cases  these  %ure8  were 
used.  A  value  of  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat  was  also  placed 
on  the  butter  and  cream  used  in  the  house.  The  milk  used  by  the 
family  and  that  fed  to  the  calves  was  valued  at  9  cents  per  gallon. 
The  skim  milk  fed  to  the  calves  and  pigs  was  credited  at  20  cents  per 
hundredweight.  The  values  given  the  various  milk  products  were 
based  on  the  average  prices  which  prevailed  throughout  the  region 
during  the  years  covered  by  the  records. 

In  the  dual-purpose  group,  the  average  value  per  cow  of  milk 
products  sold  and  used  on  the  farm  is  $43.38.  (See  Table  16.)  The 
value  of  milk  products  sold  is  $13.33  less  for  1914  than  for  1915* 
This  difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  early  drying  up  of  the  pas- 
tures because  of  the  drought  of  1913.  The  milk  credits  for  1914  are 
less  than  those  for  1915  in  all  of  the  States  except  Minnesota,  where 
normal  climatic  conditions  prevailed.  The  value  of  the  milk  prod- 
ucts per  cow  milked  is  greatest  in  the  double-nursing  group,  amoimt- 
ing  to  $51.38.  It  seems  that  where  this  practice  is  followed  heavier 
milkers  are  kept  than  are  found  on  the  average  farm.  When  the 
value  of  the  total  milk  products  of  the  farm  is  prorated  among  all  of 
the  cows  in  the  herd,  the  average  milk  credit  for  a  cow  drops  to 
$28.24. 

In  the  mixed  group,  where  37  per  cent  of  the  cows  are  milked,  the 
value  of  the  milk  products  for  those  milked  is  $49.15,  and  is  slightly 
lower  than  for  the  cows  milked  in  the  double-nursing  group.  These 
credits  are  larger  than  for  the  cows  in  the  dual-purpose  group,  as  only 
the  best  cows  are  milked.  When  the  milk  products  are  prorated 
among  aU  the  cows  in  the  herd,  the  credit  drops  to  $20.29,  which  is 
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the  figure  used  in  the  tabulations.  In  the  partiaUy-milked  group, 
where  the  calves  get  a  part  of  the  milk,  the  average  credit  per  cow  is 
$16.88.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  farms  in  this  group 
were  affected  by  the  drought;  the  milk  credits  are  greater  in  the  1914 
records  than  in  those  for  1915.  This  difference  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  different  farms  were  visited  in  each  year  and  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  milk  was  taken  on  the  farms  visited  the  first 
year. 


Table  16. — The  average  value  ofmHk  products  of  ihe  cows  that  were  miOted. 


State. 

Dual  purpose. 

Mixed. 

Partially  mlQced. 

Doable  nursing. 

Nuni« 
berof 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
oows 
per 
farm. 

Value 
per 
oow. 

Pi  um- 
ber of 
fiEUins. 

Num- 
ber of 
oows 
per 
farm. 

Value 
per 
oow. 

num- 
ber of 
iarms. 

Num- 
ber of 
cows 
per 
farm. 

Value 
per 
oow. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

oer  of 
oows 
per 
farm. 

Value 
pw 
cow. 

Indiaiia: 

1914  

1 

8 

6 
23 
38 

34 
15 
39 

2 
1 
8 

4 

8 
3 

5 

10 
17 
27 

8.0 

8.8 

1Z3 
16.0 
15.3 

11.6 
12.1 
11.8 

3ao 
lao 

16.7 
11.0 

ia7 

6.5 
9.0 

15.3 
11.4 
13.8 

I30L70 
8a  48 

44.94 

45.78 
45w60 

89.56 
53.31 
44.85 

31.68 
48.63 
3a  60 

4a  86 

37.45 
62.48 
4L45 

81.53 
5a  53 
43.49 

15 
1 

9.6 
12.0 

$15.75 
87.20 

1 

3 

3 
1 
8 

1 
11 
13 

13.0 

8.5 

&5 
7.0 
&0 

8.0 
8.1 
8.1 

811.88 

43.88 

88.61 
57.33 
44.86 

89.88 

63.83 
53.17 

minois: 

1914  

Mixmesota: 

8 
9 

17 

16 
34 
40 

3 
3 
4 

5 

8 
8 
11 

11 
14 
25 

7.6 
8.8 
&0 

6.5 
8.3 
7.6 

7.5 
15.5 
11.5 

14.8 

6.3 

8.3 
6.8 

9.3 

ia4 

9.9 

|5a88 

55.55 
53.35 

5a  88 
53.48 
51.84 

84.80 
39.74 
87.37 

48.53 

41.36 
49.51 
43.59 

43.00 
49.13 
46.47 

1915..  

Both  years. 
Iowa: 

1914  

1915  

Both  yean. 
IClssouri: 

8 
4 

7 

23 
11 
83 

26.0 
19.0 
2L6 

13.6 
16.0 
14.4 

3a  37 
17.44 
18.65 

17.15 
14.26 
16.19 

1915  

Both  years. 
Sooth  Dakota: 
1914  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1 
1 
3 

6 
1 
7 

2S.0 
7.0 
16.0 

13.8 
32.0 
16.4 

11.60 
20.39 
15.99 

19.84 
8.57 
18.33 

1915  

Both  years. 
Kansas: 

1 

8.0 

50.88 

1915  

Both  years. 

3 

13.3 

7a  44 

Grand  total  or 

general  aver- 

age: 

1914  

53 

13.82 

36.48 

60 

8.10 

46.76 

48 

13.30 

17.64 

6 

7.33 

85.96 

1915  

57 

13.16 

49.81 

52 

9.14 

51.45 

17 

17.12 

15.01 

16 

8.69 

57.16 

Both  years. 

110 

12.75 

43.88 

102 

8.63 

49.15 

65 

14.39 

16.88 

33 

&33 

51.88 

ITte  manure  credit. — ^The  manure  credit  was  obtained  by  getting 
the  farmer's  estimate  of  the  number  of  loads  of  manure  hauled  out 
on  his  farm  and  what  he  considered  it  to  be  worth  per  load.  Those 
farmers  who  made  no  attempt  to  utilize  manure  gave  it  no  value, 
wbile  a  few  fanners  considered  it  worth  as  much  as  $5  a  load  to  them. 
The  majority  placed  a  value  of  $1  a  load,  in  the  barnyard,  on  manure. 
The  total  farm  value  of  manure  was  prorated  among  the  animals 
which  produced  it.  In  Kansas,  where  the  farmers  have  only  recently 
begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  manure  in  maintaining  fertility, 
its  value  was  the  lowest,  while  in  Iowa  and  Blinois,  where  the  land  is 
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high-priced,  its  value  was  much  greater.  The  average  manure  credit 
per  animal  unit  was  $4.50,  this  varying  from  $3.26  in  the  mixed  group 
in  Kansas  to  $7.37  for  the  dual-purpose  animals  in  Iowa. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  the  heef  group. — ^The  average  net  cost 
per  farm  of  keeping  a  beef  cow  is  shown  in  the  first  part  of  Table  17. 
The  principal  credit  in  this  group  is  for  manure,  which  averages 
$4.77,  ranging  from  $3.43  in  Kansas  to  $5.90  in  Iowa.  In  addition, 
there  is  also  a  small  credit,  averaging  2  cents,  for  extra  calves.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  one  of  the  Nebraska  farms  six  additional 
calves  were  purchased  and  were  given  to  some  of  the  best  cows  to 
support,  in  addition  to  their  own  calves.  These  calves  were  credited 
to  the  herd  at  the  difference  between  their  inventory  value  at  wean- 
ing time  and  their  purchase  cost,  which  credit  amoimts  to  $3.79  per 
cow. 

The  net  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  this  group  averages  $30.33,  vary- 
ing from  $22.96  for  six  farms  with  181  cows  in  South  Dakota  to 
$33.98  in  Illinois. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  ihe  hdby-ieef  group. — ^The  net  cost  of 
keeping  baby-beef  cows,  as  shown  in  Table  18,  is  $31.38,  the  only 
credit  being  for  manure,  which  averaged  $5.39,  ranging  from  $3.36 
in  Kansas  to  $5.84  in  Iowa  and  $5.90  in  Illinois. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  (he  dual-purpose  group. — ^In  this  group 
there  are  two  credits  to  be  considered:  First,  that  for  milk  and  its 
products;  second,  that  for  manure.  The  value  of  milk  products  per 
cow  varies  from  $30.48  in  Illinois  (not  considering  the  one  farm  in 
Indiana)  to  $45.60  in  Minnesota.  The  effects  of  the  drought  of  1913 
are  strikingly  shown  in  the  credits  for  milk  products  in  this  group. 
With  the  exception  of  Minnesota,  where  the  rainfall  was  normal  both 
years,  the  pastures  dried  up  early  in  midsummer  of  1913.  As  a 
result,  these  credits  averaged  $13.33  less  in  the  1914  records  than  in 
those  of  the  following  year.  In  Iowa  this  difference  amoimted  to 
$13.76,  while  in  Kansas,  where  the  drought  was  more  severe,  it 
amounted  to  $19.  There  was  a  still  greater  difference  for  the  five 
Nebraska  farms  in  this  group. 

Manure  was  worth  from  $4.27  in  Kansas  to  $7.37  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  its  average  value  for  the  group  being  $5.69.  This  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  manure  credit  for  the  baby-beef  farms,  and 
approximately  $1  greater  than  in  the  beef  group. 

In  three  States  the  total  credits  for  the  farms  visited  in  1915  were 
greater  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cows,  so  that  these  animals, 
instead  of  having  a  debit  to  be  carried  over  against  the  calves,  actu- 
ally presented  the  latter  with  a  credit.  In  other  words,  the  calves 
in  these  three  States  were  produced  without  cost,  and  the  cows  had 
a  credit  for  milk  which,  considering  that  this  report  deals  with  the 
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Tablb  17. — The  average  net  cost  per  farm  of  keeping  breeding  animals  1  year  in  the 

beef  group. 


Num- 
ber of 
bums. 


Cows. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
oost. 


Credit 
for 
extra 
calves. 


Ma- 
nure 
credit. 


Net 
cost. 


Bulls. 


Num- 
ber. 


Main- 
te- 


oost. 


De- 
pre- 
ela- 
tlon. 


Ap- 
pro- 
da- 
Uon. 


Ma- 
nure 
credit. 


Not 
cost. 


Indiana: 

1914  

nUnois: 

1914  

Minnesota: 

1914  

1916  

Both  Tears 
Iowb: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 
Missouri: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years. 
South  Dakota: 

1914  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 
Kansas: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years. 

Grand  total  or 
general  avoi^ 
age: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years. 


120 
110 
230 


99  188.49 


27S 

67 
193 
260 

674 
1,686 
2,360 

447 

282 
729 

181 

679 
846 

1,025 

1,123 
1,196 
2,319 


3,643 
3,703 
7,246 


39.88 

32.71 
34.32 
33.92 

37.09 
37.51 
87.39 

34.32 
30.44 
33.26 

26.72 

32.66 
30.34 
81.80 

36.96 
33.49 
35.07 


85.37 
34.85 
35.12 


10.27 
.10 


14.06 

5.90 

3.76 
3.76 
8.76 

5.90 
6.90 
6.90 

4.08 
4.08 
4.06 

3.76 

4.94 
4.94 
4.94 

3.43 
3.43 
3.43 


4.66 
4.89 
4.77 


S34.41 

33.96 

28.95 

30.66 
30.16 

31.19 
81.61 
81.49 

30.24 
26.36 
29.18 

22.96 

27.71 
23. 13 
26.76 

33.52 
30.06 
31.64 


30.71 
29.92 
30.33 


6 
12 

2 

9 
11 

24 

62.5 

86.5 

23.6 

11 

34.6 


28 
16 
44 

27.6 

28 

55.6 


129 

126.6 

255.5 


$42.89 

35.13 

25.49 
44.36 
39.66 

44.88 
47.41 
46.65 

36.60 
35.21 
35.41 

32.42 

41.88 
33.77 
38.90 

42.36 
40.68 
41.45 


39.71 
42.89 
41.23 


14.12 

1.48 

1.12 
.93 
.97 

13.96 
7.24 
9.26 

2.63 
.89 
2.15 

10.04 

4.91 


1.66 

8.40 
9.94 
6.96 


6.66 
6.40 
6.64 


13.91 


S4.Q6 

4.99 

2.61 
8.76 
8.46 

5.39 
6.57 
6.51 

3.74 
4.08 
8.83 

8.76 

4.94 
4.68 
4.81 

8.48 
8.29 
8.35 


4.86 
4.66 
4.60 


842.93 

31.62 

24.10 
41.53 
37.17 

53.44 
49.08 
60.40 

84.88 
32.02 
38.73 

38.70 

41.86 
25.28 
35.75 

42.83 
47.33 
46.05 


41.01 
43.64 
42.37 


Tabub  18. — The  average  net  cost  per  farm  of  heejnng  breeding  animals  1  year  in  the 

baby-beef  group. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

lanns. 


Cows. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
cost. 


Ma- 
nure 
credit. 


Net 
cost. 


Bnlls. 


Num- 
ber. 


Main- 

te. 
nance 
cost. 


De- 
precla- 
tlon. 


A^nre- 
tlon. 


Ma- 
nure 
credit. 


Net 
cost. 


Illinois: 

1914  

Iowa: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Missouri: 

1914  

1915  

Bothjrears  , 

Nebraska: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years  

Kansas: 

1916  

Grand  total  or  general 
average: 

1914.  

1915  

Both  years  


106 


931 
1,423 

37 
46 

83 

220 
114 
384 

836 


854 
1,427 
2,281 


I8a91 

38.60 
36.83 
37.42 

39.49 

35. 19 
37.34 

38.26 

27.82 
34.79 

36.49 


87.97 
36.04 
36.77 


16.90 

6.81 
5.86 
5.84 

4.06 
4.21 
4.15 

4.94 

4.94 
4.94 

3.36 


825.01 

32.79 

30.97 
31.58 

36.41 
30.98 
33.19 

33.32 
22.88 
29.85 

33.13 


6.46 

5.35 
5.39 


32.51 
30.60 
81.38 


^.28 

56.02 
51.02 
62.36 

44.12 
44.29 
44.21 

49.02 
46.97 
48.34 

49.07 


822.79 

9.46 

8.87 
9.06 


14.00 
3.61 

14.01 
2.22 
10.08 


6.78 


6.67 


51.45 
50.11 
50.61 


10.31 
6.51 
7.95 


16.90 

6.81 
5.66 
6.71 

4.08 
4.21 
4.16 

4.94 
4.94 
4.94 

8.36 


6.47 
5.20 
6.80 


866.13 

68.66 
64.23 
65.71 

88.36 
64.06 
43.67 

68.00 
44.25 
63.48 

40.04 


56.29 
51.42 
63.26 
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cost  of  raiaiiig  beef  animals,  is  cairied  over  for  the  benefit  of  the 
calves. 

The  average  net  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  one  year  in  this  group 
was  S6.07,  ranging  from  S24.22  for  the  1914  records  in  Illinois  to  a 
credit  of  $3.04  for  five  farms  in  Nebraska.  For  1914  the  average 
net  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  is  $12.02,  while  for  1915  it  is  only  53  cents. 
This  would  indicate  that  mider  normal  conditions  the  cows  in  this 
group  are  very  nearly  self-supporting. 

Net  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  the  mixed  group. — ^The  average  net  cost 
of  maintaining  a  cow  in  the  mixed  group  (see  Table  20)  is  $19.23, 
ranging  from  $15.92  in  South  Dakota  to  $25.13  in  Missouri.  In 
this  group  the  milk  credits  averaged  $20.29,  while  manure  credits 
were  $4.43  per  cow.  The  manmre  on  the  farms  in  this  group  is  gen- 
erally not  quite  as  well  cared  for  as  on  the  farms  in  the  beef  and 
dual-purpose  groups. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  {he  paainaJly'mSked  group. — ^For  the  05 
farms  in  this  group,  the  average  net  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  is  $21.32, 
being  nearly  the  same  for  both  1914  and  1915.  This  cost  (not  con- 
sidering one  farm  in  lUinois)  ranges  from  $15.39  in  Nebraska  to 
$25.32  in  Indiana  in  1914.  The  average  milk  credit  is  $16.88,  while 
the  average  manure  credit  is  $4.55. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  cow  in  the  douhle-marsing  group. — The  average 
net  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  on  the  22  farms  in  this  group  is  $13.24, 
varying  from  $28.88  and  $28.21  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  respectively, 
to  a  credit  of  $5.61  for  three  farms  in  Kansas  in  1915.  The  milk 
credits  average  $28.24,  while  the  manure  credits  are  $5.02. 


NBT  COST  OF  MAINTADnKG  A  BULL. 


In  determining  the  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  there  is  a  credit  for 
manure  which  is  the  same  as  for  the  cows.  In  addition  to  the 
manure  credit,  the  items  of  depreciation  and  appreciation  must  also 
be  considered.  As  previously  stated,  the  item  of  depreciation  was 
not  figured  with  the  other  expenses  of  maintaining  a  bull  for  a  year, 
as  it  frequently  occurred  that  the  bulls  actually  appreciated  in 
value.  In  getting  data  to  determine  what  the  depreciation  might 
be,  the  difference  between  the  purchase  and  the  sale  price  of  the 
bulls,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  that  the  bulls  were  kept,  was 
considered. 

The  farmers  with  small  herds  usually  paid  less  for  their  bulls  than 
those  with  large  herds.  Many  of  tJie  farmers  with  small  herds 
followed  the  practice  of  buying  calves  or  yearlings  of  good  quality, 
which  were  sold,  after  one  or  two  years'  use,  for  considerably  more 
than  their  purchase  price.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  having  25 
or  more  cows  purchased  older  bulls,  which  were  usually  of  excellent 
quality  and  were  kept  for  three  to  five  years.    In  general,  it  was 
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Table  19. — The  Ofoerage  net  eo»t  per  farm  of  keeping  breeding  ontmob  1  year  in  tA« 

dual'piarpose  group. 


State. 


Num- 
ber of 


Nam 
ber. 


Cows. 


Gross 
cost. 


credit 


nure 
credit. 


Net 
oost.i 


Bulla. 


Num- 
ber. 


te- 
uanoe 
cost. 


De- 

cia- 
tiou. 


Ap- 
pro- 
da- 
tlan. 


Ma- 
nure 


Net 


1914  

nUuois: 

•1914  

MfnTMwota: 

1914  

1916  

Botbywn* 
Iowa: 

1914  

1915  

Both  jean. 
Kissourl: 

1914  

1916  

BothTsan. 
South  Dakota: 

1914  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 
Kansas: 

1914  

1916  

Both  years. 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 
age: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years. 


63 
67 
110 


8 

36 

73 
862 
426 

279 
182 
461 

40 

10 
60 

44 

83 
13 
46 

163 
193 
846 


750 
1,403 


830.46 

68.07 

68.61 
64.07 
66.90 

67.73 
67.83 
67.77 

48.88 
46.23 
47.06 

47.60 

39.07 
61.46 
44.67 

40.03 

56.87 
64.80 


64.68 
65.67 
65.14 


^70 

30.48 

44.94 
45.78 
46.60 

30.66 
63.31 
44.86 

21.68 
4&63 

saeo 

4a  80 

37.46 
62.48 
41.46 

81.63 
60.53 
48.40 


36.48 
49.81 
43.38 


86.07 

7.87 

4.68 
4.68 
4.68 

7.87 
7.37 
7.87 

6.07 
6.07 
6.07 

4.68 

6wl6 
6.16 
6.16 

4.27 
4.27 
4.27 


6.06 
6.33 
6.60 


81^68 

34.38 

13.99 
3.61 
6.62 

10.80 
-2.86 
6.66 

31.78 
-7.47 
11.09 

3.46 

6w86 
-17.14 
-3.04 

14.14 
3.08 
0.54 


1 

2 

6 
22 

27 

22L76 
14 

36.76 

8 
1 
4 


3 
2 
6 

&6 
16 

23.6 


888.20 
83.77 

4&89 

46.68 
46.20 

62.79 
49.65 
61.60 

46l43 
39.12 
43.90 

43.36 

39.04 
44.77 
41.33 

87.24 
42.81 
40.76 


111.17 

7.06 

1.63 
8.04 
6.67 


L12 
1.08 
1.10 

14.00 


1.06 

3.63 

7.66 
1.26 
6.08 


26.00 


4.08 

8.90 
7.00 


12.02 
0.53 
6.07 


49.25 
64 

103.25 


46.11 
45.68 
45.89 


0.11 


6.87 
2.98 


85.07 

4.91 

8.90 
4.68 
4.61 

7.37 
6.88 
7.18 

6.07 
6.07 
6.07 

4.68 

6.16 
6.16 
6.16 

8.84 
8.77 
8.79 


6.77 
6.04 
6.40 


816.96 

saoo 

43.86 

32.86 
86.11 

46.64 

43.86 
46.61 

66.46 
9.06 
80.98 

4a  80 

4a  48 
89.86 
4a  30 

30.88 
80.14 
39.87 


4a  46 
84.77 
87.61 


1  Minus  quantities  indicate  excess  of  credits  aboTe  costs. 

Table  20. — The  average  net  ooet  per  farm  of  keeping  breeding  ammale  1  gear  in  the 

mixed  group. 


State. 


Num- 
ber of 
farms. 


Cows. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
cost. 


Hflk 
criBdit. 


Ma. 
nure 
credit. 


Net 
oost. 


Bulls. 


Num- 
ber. 


Main- 
te- 


De- 
pre- 
ela- 
tion. 


Ap- 
pro- 
ela- 
tion. 


Ma- 
nure 
credit. 


Net 
oost. 


Minnesota: 

1014  

1915  

Both  years. 
Iowa: 

1914  

1915  

Both  yean. 
Missouri: 

1914  

1915  

Both  yean. 
South  Dakota: 

1914  

Nebraska: 

1914  

1016  

Both  years. 
Kansas: 

1014  

1015  

Both  yean. 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 
age: 

1014  

1915  

Both  yean. 


346 

181 
427 

276 
882 
657 

27 
50 
77 

344 

152 
69 
221 

330 
438 
708 


888.67 

42.60 
41.22 

47.01 
48.05 
47.00 

45.12 
55.05 
50.64 

86.06 

46.68 

34.93 
43.87 

41.93 
38.76 
4a  14 


814.29 

25.75 
20.36 

18.24 
27.63 
23.87 

19. 15 
23.90 
21.53 

16.47 

16.07 
17.90 
16.57 

16.16 
17. 18 
16.73 


83.66  831.83 

3.56  13.20 
3.56  17.31 


5.62 
5.62 
6.63 

8.88 

3.88 
8.88 

3.66 

4.70 
4.70 
4.70 

8.26 
3.26 
3.26 


50 
52 
102 


1,274 
1,120 
2,394 


43.74 
44.16 
43.96 


16.66 
23.79 
20.29 


4.35 
4.51 
4.43 


24.06 
14.80 
18.50 

22.00 
2&17 
25.18 

16.03 

36.76 
12.33 
22.10 

22.50 

18.31 
20.15 


7 
8 
16 

16 

21.6 

87.6 

2 
8 
6 


7 
8 
10 

11.6 
15 

26.5 


843.81 

49.08 
46.13 

68.37 
49.67 
51.16 

46.68 
61.22 
53.90 

88.18 

42.68 
37.84 
41.28 

48.06 

50.50 
47.28 


811.72 

2.00 
a  68 

16.94 


82.84 


8.62 
4.16 
6.84 


9.17 
8.87 


3.30 
1.84 

".30 


.91 


.01 


88.13 

8.17 
8.14 

6.62 
5.15 
6.34 

3.88 
3.88 
8.88 

3.86 

4.11 
4.70 
4.37 

3.36 
8.36 
8.36 


86L41 

47.01 
49.60 

63.60 
41.68 
50.48 

84.18 
53. 18 
43.68 

89.60 

41.84 
33.38 
89.31 

41.64 
46.43 
44.83 


32.73 
15.85 
19.23 


50.5 
50.5 
101 


46.40 
49.68 
47.53 


8.49 

"i'is 


1.43 


4.11 
4.22 
4.17 


49.78 
43.03 
46.79 
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found  that  bulls  costing  under  $80  appreciated  in  value,  while 
animals  costing  from  $80  to  $110  sell  approximately  at  cost.  The 
majority  of  animals  costing  in  excess  of  $110  were  sold  at  a  sacri- 
fice.  The  more  valuable  the  bull  the  greater  the  depreciation. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  buU  in  the  beef  group. — ^The  average  net  cost 
of  keeping  a  bull  in  the  beef  group  for  one  year  is  shown  in  the  second 
part  of  Table  17.  In  this  group  the  average  depreciation  was  $5.54 
per  bully  varying  from  97  cents  in  Minnesota  to  $10.04  in  South 
Dakota.  There  was  an  average  appreciation  of  $3.91  for  16  buUs 
found  on  Nebraska  farms  in  1915. 

The  manure  credit  averaged  $4.50  per  bull,  or  a  little  lower  than 
that  for  cows  ($4.77).  While  the  same  credit  per  animal  unit  was 
used  in  both  cases,  the  credit  for  the  bulls  is  less  because  of  the  fact 
that  these  are  averaged  according  to  the  number  of  farms,  and  as 
there  were  several  farms  on  which  there  were  no  bulls,  the  average 
would  naturally  be  less.^ 

Net  cost  of  Tceeping  a  hvM  in  the  haby-ieef  group. — ^The  average  net 
cost  of  keeping  a  bull  in  the  baby-beef  group  was  $53.26,  or  nearly  $11 
greater  than  for  a  beef  bull  (see  second  part  of  Table  18).  The  average 
depreciation  per  bull  was  $7.95,  ranging  from  an  appreciation  of  $5.67 
in  Kansas  to  a  depreciation  of  $22.79  in  Illinois.  Some  of  the  Kansas 
bulls  were  actually  higher  priced  than  those  in  Illinois.  However, 
they  were  on  large  farms  that  maintained  pure-bred  herds  and  where 
some  of  the  best  bull  calves  were  sold  to  ranchers  and  other  stockmen. 
These  farmers,  being  located  in  a  region  where  large  numbers  of  buUs 
are  produced  for  the  range,  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  bulls  to 
ranchers  at  a  price  greater  than  their  inventory  value.  The  heavy 
depreciation  of  the  lUinois  buUs  was  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
buQs  on  one  farm  were  valued  at  $250  each.  As  their  owner  had  no 
way  of  disposing  of  his  bulls  except  through  the  stock  markets  for 
approximately  $100  each,  there  would  naturally  be  a  total  deprecia- 
tion of  $150  per  head,  which,  considering  that  the  animals  were  kept 
three  years,  woidd  give  an  annual  depreciation  charge  of  $50  per  head. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  a  number  of  States  there  is  a  wide  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  depreciation  figures  for  the  two  years.  For  instance,  in 
Missouri  there  was  a  depreciation  of  $6.78  in  1914,  as  compared  with 
an  appreciation  of  $14  for  the  1915  records.  These  differences  are 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  records  are  fjlbm  different  farms,  and 
frequently  from  different  locaUties.  They  are  also  partly  due  to 
the  drought  of  1913,  since  many  of  the  bulls  sold  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  were  not  in  as  good  flesh  as  those  sold  in  the  fall  of  the  following 
year. 

1  In  niinois,  two  of  the  13  farms  Icept  no  bull.  One  of  the  remaining  11  farms  had  two  bulls.  The  total 
average  credit  per  bull  per  farm  was  194.90  (11  times  $5.90),  which,  divided  by  13  farms,  equals 
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Table  21. — The  average  net  cost  per  farm  of  keeping  breeding  animals  1  year  in  the 

partially-mi&ed  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 

Cows. 

Bulls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
cost. 

credit. 

Ma- 
nure 
credit. 

Net 
cost. 

Num- 
ber. 

Main- 
te- 
nance 
cost. 

De- 
jne* 

cii^ 
tlon. 

Ap. 
pre- 
cia- 
tlon. 

Ma- 
nure 
crodit 

Net 
cost. 

bidJana: 

1914  

15 

1 

3 
4 

7 

22 
11 
83 

1 
1 
2 

6 
1 

7 

148 

12 

75 
76 
151 

300 
176 
476 

25 
7 
32 

83 
32 
115 

$46.42 

51.45 

42.38 
42.97 
42.71 

44.72 
38.32 
42.59 

44.84 
28.46 
36.65 

38.34 
37.99 
88.29 

$15.75 

37.20 

20.27 
17.44 
18.65 

17. 15 
14.26 
16.19 

11.60 
20.39 
15.99 

19.84 

8.57 
18.23 

$4.85 

6.30 

6.30 
6.30 
6.30 

4.35 
4.35 
4.35 

5.27 
5.27 
5.27 

3.67 
3.67 
3.67 

$25.32 

7.95 

15.81 
19.23 
17.76 

23.22 
19.71 
22.05 

27.97 
2.80 
15.39 

14.83 
25.76 
16.39 

12.5 

1 

3 
4 

7 

21 
11 
32 

1 
0 
1 

6 
1 

7 

$42.39 

52.67 

45.20 
46.76 
46.09 

44.10 
45.35 
44.52 

47.54 

$4.<M 
11.17 
8.45 

$8.77 

6.80 

6.80 
6.80 
6.30 

4.16 
4.^ 
4.22 

6.27 

$33.06 

35.10 

86.46 
40.66 
88.42 

85.20 
83.42 
84.61 

42.27 

nUnois: 

1914  

lows: 

1914  

1915  

$0.19 

Both  years. 
Miasouri: 

1914  

1.37 

4.75 
7.58 
6.60 

.00 

1915  

Both  years. 
Nebraska: 

1914  

1916  

.00 

Both  years. 
Kansas: 

23.77 

41.10 
46.15 
41.82 

.00 

.00 

0.22 
8.67 
6.56 

2.68 

8.67 
3.67 
8.67 

21.14 

31.21 
83.91 
31.50 

1915  

Both  years. 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 
age: 
1914  

48 
17 
65 

638 
291 
929 

44.18 

38.81 
42.75 

17.54 

15.04 
16.88 

4.45 
4.82 
4.55 

22.14 

18.95 
21.32 

44 
10 
60 

48.61 
43.06 
48.30 

4.86 
5.36 
4.98 

4.17 
4.51 
4.27 

84.48 
88.10 
84.14 

1915  

Both  years. 

Table  22. — The  average  net  cost  per  farm  of  keeping  breeding  anmdls  1  year  in  the 

double-nursmg  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Cows. 

BuUs. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
cost. 

Mnk 
credit. 

Ma- 
nure 
credit. 

Net 
cost.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Main- 
te- 
nance 
cost. 

De- 
pre- 
Gia- 
tlon. 

Ap. 
pre- 
ela- 
tion. 

Ma- 
nure 
crodit. 

Net 
cost. 

Indiana: 
Illinois: 

1 

2 

2 
1 
8 

1 

11 
12 

1 

8 

12 

15 

56 
26 
80 

17 
.183 
200 

0 

65 

$44.14 

53.21 

37.03 
36.09 
87.31 

46.63 
47.20 
47.15 

43.51 

50.43 

$1L38 

19.24 

12.93 
16.72 
14.19 

18.53 
29.54 
28.62 

27.38 

52.69 

$3.88 

5.76 

3.66 
3.66 
3.66 

5.76 
5.76 
5.76 

4.82 

8.35 

$28.88 

28.21 

21.34 
15.71 
19.46 

22.34 
11.90 
12.77 

11.31 

-5.61 

1 

1 

2 
1 
8 

1 

11 
12 

1 

2 

$46.68 

27.02 

42.62 
40.80 
41.08 

40.58 
50.01 
40.96 

52.80 

28.01 

$0.00 

$0.00 
5.00 

$8.88 

2.88 

8.66 
3.66 
3.66 

6.76 
6.76 
6.76 

4.82 

2.28 

$4L66 

10.14 

43.76 
40.56 
42.70 

48.82 
47.68 
47.86 

48.04 

22.46 

Minnesota: 
1014  

4.90 
3.33 
4.38 

.00 
3.43 
3.14 

.00 

1015  

Both  years. 
Iowa: 

1014  

1015  

.00 

Both  years. 
Nebraska: 

1015  

Kansas: 

1015  

.00 
8.33 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 
age: 
1014  

6 
16 
22 

00 
282 
381 

45.51 
46.88 
46.50 

15.71 
32.94 
28.24 

4.75 

5. 12 
5.02 

25.05 
8.82 
13.24 

5 
15 
20 

39.04 
45. 49 
43.73 

.03 

3.79 
4.91 
4.60 

86.22 
42.52 
40.58 

1015  

1.94 
1.40 

Both  years. 

1  Minus  quantity  indicates  excess  of  credits  above  costs. 
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Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  hiU  in  the  dual^rpose  group. — ^The  average 
net  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  in  the  dual-purpose  group  (as  shown  in  the 
second  part  of  Table  19)  is  $37.51,  or  approximately  $5  less  than  for 
beef  bulls.  This  is  true,  even  though  the  maintenance  charge  for 
the  dual-purpose  bulls  was  $4.66  greater  than  for  the  beef  bulls.  This 
lower  net  cost  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  much  cheaper  bulls  are 
used  in  the  dual-purpose  herds,  which  animals  usually  sold  for  more 
than  their  purchase  prices.  In  this  group  there  is  an  average  appre- 
ciation for  all  bulls  of  $2.98,  which  varies  from  a  depreciation  of  $5.03 
in  Nebraska  to  an  appreciation  of  $7.09  in  Kansas  (ignoring  scattered 
individual  farms).   The  manure  credit  averages  $5.40  per  buIL 

Net  cost  ofTceeping  a  hiU  in  the  mixed  group. — ^The  average  net  cost 
of  keeping  a  bull  in  the  mixed  group  is  $46.79  (see  Table  20),  ranging 
from  $39.21  in  Nebraska  and  $39.50  in  South  Dakota  to  $49.56  in 
Minnnesota  and  $50.48  in  Iowa.  There  is  an  average  depreciation 
charge  of  $3.43,  this  figure  varying  considerably,  according  to  the 
locahty  in  which  the  records  were  taken. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  fmU  in  the  partiaUy-miOced  group. — ^The  average 
net  cost  of  maintaining  a  buU  for  the  65  farms  in  the  partially-milked 
group,  as  shown  in.  Table  21,  is  $34.14,  ranging  from  $31.59  in  Kansas 
(not  consideHng  one  farm  in  Nebraska)  to  $38.42  in  Iowa.  As  the 
majority  of  these  bulls  were  grades  and  were  mostly  purchased  at  a  low 
cost,  there  was  an  average  appreciation  of  $4.98  per  head.  There  was 
an  appreciation  in  aU  cases,  except  for  the  farms  visited  in  Iowa  in 
1915,  where  there  was  a  depreciation  of  only  19  cents.  The  average 
manure  credit  was  $4.27. 

Net  cost  of  Jceeping  a  huU  in  the  dovUe-^ursing  group. — The  average 
net  cost  of  maintaining  a  bull  in  this  group  (see  Table  22)  was  $40.53, 
the  average  cost  for  Iowa,  where  the  bulk  of  the  records  were  taken, 
being  $47.36.  The  costs  in  the  other  States  were  invariably  lower. 
The  average  depreciation  charge  was  $1.40.  In  Iowa  it  was  $3*14. 
The  average  manure  credit  was  $4.60. 

THE  CALVES. 

For  convenience,  the  discussion  of  the  production  of  calves  is 
treated  tmder  three  separate  headings,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  average  cost  of  raising  a  calf  \mtil  weamng  time. 

(2)  The  average  cost  of  producing  a  yearling. 

(3)  The  cost  of  producing  baby  beef. 

ATEBAGB  COST  OF  RAISING  A  CALF  UNTIL  WEANING  TOkfE. 

The  same  classification  used  in  discussing  the  breeding  herds  has 
been  retained  for  the  calves.  In  the  beef,  baby-beef,  partially- 
milked,  and  double-nursing  groups  aU  the  calves  are  weaned  in  the 
fall,  just  before  they  go  on  winter  feed,  or  when  6  to  8  months  old. 
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The  calves  in  the  dual-purpose  group  and  part  of  those  in  the  mixed 
group  are  weaned  shortly  after  birth  and  are  fed  on  whole  and  skim 
milk  for  an  average  feeding  period  of  approximately  4^  months. 
The  extra  feed  that  these  calves  receive  after  being  weaned  from 
skim  milk  and  before  going  on  winter  feed  at  6  to  8  months  of  age  is 
included  with  the  skim-milk-feeding  period,  in  order  that  their  cost  at 
the  time  of  going  on  winter  feed  may  be  comparable  with  that  of 
the  calves  in  the  other  four  groups. 

The  greatest  item  of  expense  in  producing  a  bunch  of  calves  is  that 
for  maintaining  the  breeding  herd.  The  proportion  of  this  charge 
that  each  calf  must  bear  depends  on  the  percentage  of  cows  producing 
calves,  and  also  on  the  number  of  calves  produced  per  bull. 

The  calf  crop. — The  best'  calf  crop  (92.1  per  cent)  was  foxmd  in 
the  double-nursing  group  (see  Table  23),  where  there  were  approxi- 
mately 17  cows  to  the  farm.  The  next  best  crop  (90.7  per  c^t) 
was  in  the  baby-beef  group.  The  calf  crop  ranges  from  72.5  per  cent 
for  two  farms  in  Illinois  to  96.3  per  cent  for  four  farms  in  Missoiu*i. 
The  majority  of  the  baby-beef  records  were  obtained  in  Iowa,  where  the 
average  calf  crop  was  91.1  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  calves  produced 
in  the  partially-milked  group  is  90.1,  and  in  the  mixed  group,  87.5. 
The  per  cent  of  calves  produced  is  low  in  the  beef  and  dual-purpose 
groups.  In  the  former,  where  the  herds  averaged  approximately 
32  cows,  the  calf  crop  if  84.9  peir  cent,  ranginjg  from  78.9  in  Nebraska 
to  96.2  in  Indiana,  where  the  herds  are  small.  Although  the  herds 
of  the  dual-purpose  group  were  small,  averaging  only  13  cows,  the 
percentage  of  calves  raised  until  6  to  8  months  of  age  is  lowest, 
being  only  83.9  per  cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  calves  were  lost  while  being  fed  on  skim  rnillr 
With  the  exception  of  groups  where  there  were  less  than  five  farms, 
the  highest  average  percentage  of  calves  (97.9  per  cent)  is  for  the 
15  farms  in  the  Indiana  partially-milked  group,  while  the  lowest 
(71  per  cent)  is  shown  in  the  Kansas  dual-purpose  group  for  1914. 

Number  of  calves  per  hvU. — ^The  average  number  of  calves  produced 
per  bull  is  shown  in  Table  24.  The  highest  average  was  25.3  in  the 
baby-beef  group,  the  State  averages  ranging  from  19.5  in  Kansas, 
where  there  was  an  average  of  2.3  bulls  to  the  farm,  to  26.6  in  Iowa. 
In  the  beef  group  there  were  approximately  21  calves  per  buU,  the 
State  averages  ranging  from  14.3  calves  in  Illinois  to  29.5  calves  in 
Kansas.  In  the  mixed  group  the  average  is  18.5,  and  in  the  partially 
milked  and  double-nursing  groups,  12.6  and  15  calves,  respectively. 
The  smallest  number  of  calves  per  buU,  10.7,  is  foimd  in  the  dual- 
purpose  group,  the  State  averages  varying  from  6  calves  in  Illinois 
to  12.5  in  Minnesota. 

The  cost  of  raising  a  calf  in  the  beef  group. — ^The  average  farm  cost 
of  raising  a  beef  calf  \mtil  weaning  time  is  shown  in  Table  25.  In 
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this  group  there  are  two  principal  items  of  expense,  the  cow  charge 
and  the  bull  charge.  With  the  exception  of  a  chaise  of  1  cent  per 
caK  for  extra  feed,  these  two  figures  make  the  total  cost  of  keeping 
a  beef  calf  up  to  weaning  time,  as  all  other  expenses  are  debited  against 
the  cows  imtil  the  calves  are  weaned.  Where  a  calf  was  vaccinated 
for  blackleg  previous  to  weaning,  this  charge  was  carried  over  and 
figured  in  with  the  cost  of  producing  yearlings.  The  small  charge  for 
feed  in  this  group  is  due  to  one  farmer  in  Missouri  feeding  his  calves 
2J  poimds  of  extra  grain  per  head  per  day  for  a  period  of  two 
months  previous  to  weaning  them  in  the  fall.  This  made  an  addi- 
tional feed  bill  of  $1.61  for  each  of  the  30  calves  on  this  farm  which, 
averaged  against  all  of  the  1915  Missouri  calves,  made  a  feed  charge 
of  18  cents,  or  1  cent  for  each  of  the  calves  in  the  group. 

The  cow  charge  per  calf  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  net  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  on  each  individual  farm  for  one  year  by  the  number 
of  cows  per  calf  on  that  farm.  The  averages  of  these  figures  for  the 
230  farms  in  the  beef  group  are  shown  in  the  fifth  column  of 
Table  25.  The  average  cow  charge  is  $35.47,  and  ranges  from 
$26.21  in  South  Dakota  to  $38.73  in  Kansas. 

The  bull  charge  per  calf  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  net  cost  of 
keeping  a  bull  for  one  year  on  each  of  these  farms  by  the  number  of 
calves  per  buU  on  that  farm.  The  average  bull  chaige  so  obtained  is 
$2.26,  ranging  from  $1 .80  in  South  Dakota,  where  there  were  29.5  calves 
per  bull,  to  $3.75  in  Indiana,  where  there  were  only  15.3  calves  per  bull. 
The  average  cost  of  a  beef  calf  at  weaning  time  (6  to  8  months)  is 
$37.74,  varying  from  $28.01  in  South  Dakota  to  $40.54  in  Kansas. 

Cost  of  raising  a  calf  in  the  haby-heef  group. — ^The  average  cost  of 
raising  a  baby-beef  calf  until  weaning  time,  as  shown  in  Table  26, 
is  $36.79,  or  practically  $1  less  than  for  a  calf  in  the  beef  group. 
The  cow  charges  per  calE  average  $34.50,  ranging  from  $31.95  in 
Nebraska  to  $38.16  in  Kansas.  This  is  97  cents  less  than  the  cow 
charge  for  the  calves  in  the  beef  group,  although  the  net  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  cows  in  the  baby-beef  group  is  greater  than  that 
for  the  cows  in  the  beef  group.  This  difference  is  because  of  the  lai^er 
percentage  of  calves  raised  in  the  baby-beef  group,  this  better  yield 
probably  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  were  better  fed  and  better 
cared  for. 

The  avenge  bull  charge  is  $2.29  per  calf,  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  the  beef  group,  although  there  is  a  difference  of  $10  in 
the  net  cost  of  the  bulls  in  the  two  groups.  The  buUs  in  the  baby- 
beef  group,  while  costing  considerably  more  for  their  keep,  were  in 
larger  herds  and  obtained  on  an  average  4^  more  calves  per  year 
than  the  bulls  in  the  beef  group,  this  larger  yield  offsetting  the  greater 
cost.  The  cow  charge  and  bidl  charge  constitute  the  total  cost  of 
carrying  a  baby-beef  calf  imtil  weaning  time. 
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Table  25. — The  various  charges  that  oonstUute  the  average  farm  cost  of  raising  a  calf  up 
to  weaning  time  (6  to  8  months)  in  the  beef  group. 


Btat6. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

funis. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

calves. 

Net 
cost 
per 
oow. 

_ 

uows 
per 

Cofl. 

Cow 
charge 
per 
calf. 

Net 
cost 
per 
bull. 

1 

Calves 
per 

DUil. 

Bull 
charge 
per 
calL 

xeecL 

Labor. 

TotaL 

1914  

5 

92 

$34.41 

1.040 

I3&60 

842.98 

16.8 

13.76 

80.00 

$0.00 

$39.86 

Illinois! 

1914.. ...... 

13 

221 

38.96 

1.120 

37.80 

31.62 

14.8 

2.26 

.00 

•00 

40.06 

MiZlI1660t&! 

1914,,  

3 

61 

28.95 

1.180 

33.85 

24.10 

12.0 

1.64 

.00 

.00 

86.tf 

1915 

9 

170 

30.56 

1. 176 

34.80 

41.53 

18.9 

2.28 

.00 

.00 

87.08 

Botii  yoBis. 

12 

221 

30.16 

1.177 

34.57 

37.17 

17.2 

Z12 

.00 

.00 

36.60 

^°^1914  

23 

671 

31.19 

1.132 

34.64 

63.44 

22.2 

2.37 

.00 

.00 

87.01 

53 

1,477 

31.61 

1. 106 

36.61 

49.08 

20.3 

2.46 

.00 

.00 

30.07 

Both  yean. 

76 

2,048 

3L49 

1.156 

36.01 

60.40 

20.9 

2.43 

.00 

.00 

88.44 

Hifisoiixi: 

1914  

24 

406 

30.24 

1.092 

32.98 

34.38 

14.1 

2.68 

.00 

•00 

85.66 

9 

242 

26.36 

1. 153 

30.42 

32.02 

22.2 

1.47 

.18 

.00 

32.07 

Both  years. 

83 

648 

20.18 

1.106 

32.28 

83.73 

16.8 

2.36 

.06 

.00 

84.68 

South  Dakota: 

6 

164 

22.96 

L168 

26.21 

38.70 

26.2 

1.80 

.00 

.00 

28.01 

Nebraska: 

24 

656 

27.71 

L300 

36.48 

4L86 

19.8 

2.68 

.00 

•00 

80.06 

14 

297 

25.13 

1.210 

30.21 

25.28 

16.7 

L80 

.00 

.00 

32.01 

Both  years. 

88 

868 

26.76 

1.267 

34.17 

36.76 

18.8 

2.29 

.00 

.00 

86.46 

Kansas: 

21 

867 

83.62 

1.290 

42.99 

42.33 

82.4 

1.61 

.00 

.00 

44.60 

1915  

25 

1,009 

30.06 

1. 174 

35.16 

47.33 

27.0 

2.06 

.00 

.00 

87.21 

Both  yean. 

46 

1,876 

31.64 

1.227 

38.73 

45.06 

29.6 

1.81 

.00 

.00 

4a  64 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 
age: 

1914  

1916  

Both  yean. 

120 
110 
230 

2,918 
8,195 
6,113 

30.71 
29.92 

30.33 

L182 
L174 
1.178 

86.09 
34.81 
35.47 

41.01 
43.64 
42.27 

20.6 
2L3 
20.9 

2.33 
2.19 
2.26 

.00 
.01 
.01 

.00 
.00 
.00 

38.42 
87.01 
37.74 

Table  26. — TJie  various  charges  that  constitute  the  average  farm  cast  of  raising  a  calf  up 
to  weaning  tim£  (6  to  8  months)  in  the  baby-beef  group. 


state. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

Net 
cost  per 
cow. 

Cows 
per 

Cow 
charge 
per  calf. 

Net 
cost  jper 

Calves 
per 
buU. 

Bull 
charge 
peroalf. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Total. 

nihiols: 

1914  

2 

78 

$25.01 

L380 

$34.66 

$56ul2 

23.0 

$2.42 

$0.00 

$0.00 

$37.07 

Iowa: 

1914  

16 

458 

32.79 

1.083 

35.28 

68.66 

28.0 

2.24 

.00 

.00 

87.82 

1916  

80 

855 

30.97 

1. 106 

34.17 

64.23 

25.6 

2.24 

.00 

.00 

86.41 

Both  yean 

45 

1,313 

31.68 

1.098 

34.63 

65.71 

26.6 

2.24 

.00 

.00 

86.77 

Hissouri: 

2 

35 

35.41 

1.035 

36.51 

33.26 

17.6 

2.78 

.00 

.00 

80.29 

1916  

2 

44 

30.98 

1.040 

31.98 

64.08 

22.0 

2.43 

.00 

.00 

84.41 

Both  yean 

4 

79 

33. 19 

1.038 

34.25 

43.67 

19.8 

2.60 

.00 

.00 

86.85 

Nebraska: 

6 

199 

33.32 

1.075 

35.46 

58.00 

23.6 

2.66 

.00 

.00 

s&m 

1915  

3 

105 

22.88 

1.097 

24.95 

44.25 

2a2 

2.13 

.00 

.00 

27.08 

Both  yean 

9 

304 

29.85 

1.082 

31.95 

53.48 

25.1 

2.41 

.00 

.00 

84.36 

Kansas: 

6 

298 

33. 13 

1.117 

38.16 

40.04 

19.5 

2.19 

.00 

.00 

4a  38 

Grand  total  or 
generalaver- 
age: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years 

25 
41 
66 

770 
1,302 
2,072 

32.51 
80.69 
31.38 

1. 101 
1.103 
1.102 

35.37 
33.97 
34.50 

66.29 
51.42 
63.26 

26.2 
24.7 
25.3 

2.37 
2.21 
2.29 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

•87.74 
36.21 
36.70 
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Cost  of  tmsing  a  calf  in  the  ducUrfurfose  group, — The  average  cow- 
charge  per  calf  in  the  dual-purpose  group  (see  Table  27)  is  $7.34,  this 
charge  being  $15.57  for  1914,  whereas  for  1915  there  is  a  small  credit 
of  29  cents  to  each  calf.  'Die  bull  charge  averages  $4.02,  this  cost 
(not  considering  one  farm  in  Indiana)  ranging  from  $2.77  in  Illinois 
to  $6.09  in  Nebraska. 

The  calves  in  this  group  were  weaned  shortly  after  birth  and  were 
raised  on  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  pasturage,  and  some  extra  grain. 
They  also  frequently  received  additional  roughage,  especially  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  just  before  going  on  winter  feed.  The 
average  feed  charge  for  these  calves  is  $9.35 ,  tlus  item  varying  from 
$5.38  in  South  Dakota  to  $11.10  Iq  Nebraska.  The  labor  chaise  in 
caring  for  these  skim-milk  calves  averages  $2.56.  The  average  cost 
of  raising  a  dual-purpose  calf  until  weaned  of  skim  milk  aad  put  on 
winter  feed  is  $23.27,  this  charge  being  $30.97  for  1914,  as  against 
$16.13  for  1915. 

Coat  of  raising  a  calf  in  the  mixed  group. — ^The  average  cow  charge 
per  calf  in  the  mixed  group  is  $22.29  (see  Table  28),  ranging  from 
$18.63  in  South  Dakota  to  $35.89  in  Missouri.  The  bull  charge 
averages  $2.91,  this  item  varying  from  $1.84  in  Kansas  to  $3.94  in 
Missouri.  The  feed  cost  averages  $4.48  per  calf,  varying  from  $2.04 
in  South  Dakota  to  $6.68  in  Missouri.  In  obtaining  this  figure,  the 
total  cost  of  feed  consxmied  by  the  hand-raised  calves  was  determined, 
and  this  amount  was  prorated  against  all  of  the  calves  in  the  group. 
The  labor  item,  which  is  for  the  skim-milk  calves  only,  has  also  been 
prorated  against  all  of  the  calves.  This  amounts  to  $1.11  per  head,, 
the  averages  for  the  different  States  being  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  average  total  cost  of  producing  a  calf  in  this  group  is  $30.79, 
this  figure  varying  from  $23.63  in  South  Dakota  to  $47.74  in  Missouri. 

Cost  of  raising  a  calf  in  the  partiaUy-miUced  group. — The  average 
oost  of  raising  a  calf  on  each  of  the  65  farms  in  the  partially-milked 
group  (as  shown  in  Table  29)  is  $27.08,  ranging  from  $17.76  in 
Nebraska  (not  considering  one  farm  in  Illinois)  to  $30.54  in  Indiana 
in  1914.  The  cow  charge  is  $23.71,  while  the  bull  charge  averages 
$3.35.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  feed  or  labor  charge  to  be  made  against 
calves  in  this  group.  However,  on  one  farm  in  Iowa  the  calves 
were  kept  up  and  allowed  to  nurse  their  dams  twice  daily,  and  in 
addition  received  extra  grain  for  a  period  of  5 J  months.  This  charge, 
when  averaged  among  aU  the  calves,  amoxmts  to  2  cents  a  head.  % 
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Tabls  27. — The  various  charges  that  constitute  the  average  farm  cost  of  raising  a  calf  up 
to  weaning  time  (6  to  8  months)  in  the  dual-purpose  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

Net 
cost 

cow.* 

Cows 
per 
calf. 

CJow 
charge 
per 
calf.* 

Net 
cost 
per 
bull. 

Ctdves 
per 
bull. 

Bull 
charge 

calf. 

Feed. 

La- 
bor. 

Total. 

iDdJana: 

1 

8 

113.66 

1.000 

113.68 

$16.96 

8.0 

$2.12 

$8.64 

$3.38 

$27.82 

Illinois: 

3 

24 

24.22 

1.033 

24.90 

20.80 

6.0 

2.77 

7.78 

2.69 

38.04 

Minnesota: 

6 

66 

12.99 

1.178 

17.87 

43.36 

8.0 

4.95 

8.83 

2.80 

34.46 

1915  

22 

299 

8.61 

1.212 

2.76 

32.86 

13.7 

2.57 

10.36 

L80 

17.49 

Both  years  

28 

365 

6.62 

1.205 

6.00 

35. 11 

12.6 

3.08 

10.03 

2.01 

21.12 

Iowa: 

1914  

24 

219 

10.80 

1.172 

13.36 

46.54 

10.7 

5.24 

7.86 

3.01 

29.40 

ifa 

1  185 

—  8  10 

A 

4. 10 

19  ^0 
1^.49 

9  in 

1ft  19 
ID.  I* 

Both  years.... 

39 

392 

5.55 

lim 

7!  03 

45.51 

10.4 

5.00 

9.64 

2.66 

24.33 

Missouri: 

1914  

2 

35 

21.73 

1.260 

28. 15 

56.45 

11.2 

6.40 

7.60 

L80 

43.13 

1915  

1 

10 

—  7.47 

1.000 

_  7.47 

9.05 

10.0 

.90 

13.03 

1.36 

7.81 

Both  veers  

South  Dakota: 

8 

45 

n.99 

1.167 

16.27 

39.98 

10.8 

3.90 

9.47 

L71 

8L35 

1914  

4 

85 

2.46 

1.322 

4.55 

40.30 

9.8 

6.42 

5.38 

3.64 

18.99 

Nebraska: 

1914  

8 

28 

6.36 

1.103 

7.52 

40.43 

9.3 

4.84 

10.75 

2.49 

25.60 

1915  

2 

10 

-17. 14 

1.300 

-22.10 

39.86 

5.0 

7.97 

11.62 

3.07 

.56 

Both  years.... 
Kansas: 

5 

38 

—  3.04 

1. 182 

—  4.33 

40.20 

7.6 

6.09 

11.10 

2.72 

15.68 

1914  

10 

120 

14.14 

1.407 

21. 12 

29.38 

12.1 

2.56 

8.16 

2.78 

34.61 

1916  

17 

158 

2.06 

1.007 

1.23 

30.14 

9.7 

3.60 

9.00 

2.87 

16.60 

Both  years  

27 

278 

6.64 

1.212 

8.60 

29.87 

10.6 

3.21 

8.60 

2.84 

23.25 

Grand  total  or  gen- 

eral average: 

63 

636 

12.02 

1.216 

15.57 

40.45 

10.1 

4.60 

8.00 

2.90 

80.97 

67 

660 

.53 

1. 170 

-  .29 

34.77 

11.1 

3.68 

10.60 

2.24 

16.13 

Both  years  

110 

1,185 

6.07 

1. 192 

7.34 

37.51 

10.7 

4.02 

9.35 

2.56 

23.27 

I  Minus  quantities  indicate  excess  of  credits  above  costs. 


Table  28. — The  various  charges  that  constitute  the  average  farm  cost  of  raising  a  calf  up 
to  weaning  time  (6  to  8  m/mths)  in  the  mixed  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

Net 
cost 

per 
cow. 

Cows 
per 
calf. 

Cow 
charge 
per 
calf. 

Net 
cost 
per 
bull. 

Calves 
per 
bull. 

Bull 
Charge 
per 
calf. 

Feed. 

La- 
bor. 

Total. 

Minnesota: 

1914  

8 

224 

$21.82 

1. 119 

$25.05 

$51.41 

19.9 

$2.42 

$2.08 

$0.68 

$30.23 

1915  

9 

138 

13.29 

1. 182 

17.22 

47.91 

17.7 

3. 17 

5..':6 

L20 

27. 15 

Both  years  

17 

362 

17.31 

1. 152 

20.90 

49.56 

18.8 

2.81 

3.92 

.96 

28.59 

Iowa: 

1914  

18 

248 

24.05 

1. 127 

26.46 

63.69 

15.6 

4.89 

4.31 

1.43 

87.09 

1915  

24 

341 

14.80 

1. 100 

16. 15 

41.68 

14.0 

3.00 

6.70 

1.26 

27,11 

Both  years  

40 

689 

18.50 

1.  Ill 

20.28 

50.48 

14.6 

3.75 

5.74 

1.33 

31.10 

Missouri: 

2 

21 

22.09 

1.325 

31.12 

34. 18 

10.5 

3.64 

5.24 

1.42 

41.42 

1915  

2 

39 

28. 17 

1.440 

40.66 

63. 18 

12.8 

4.23 

8. 14 

1.03 

54.06 

Both  years  

South  Dakota: 

4 

60 

25.13 

1.382 

35.89 

43.68 

11.6 

3.94 

6.68 

1.23 

47. 74 

5 

206 

15.92 

1. 158 

18.63 

39.50 

17.2 

2.08 

2.04 

.88 

23.63 

Nebraska: 

1914  

8 

131 

25.76 

1.195 

31.52 

41.84 

15.4 

2.63 

2.60 

1.65 

38.40 

3 

64 

12.33 

1.007 

12.16 

32.23 

22.7 

1.65 

4.24 

.55 

18.60 

Both  years  

11 

195 

22. 10 

1. 144 

26.24 

39. 21 

17.4 

2.36 

3.05 

1.35 

33.00 

Kansas: 

1914  

11 

283 

22.50 

1.167 

26.51 

41.64 

24.8 

1.89 

3.41 

.87 

32.68 

1915  

14 

379 

18. 31 

1.142 

20. 74 

46. 42 

27.7 

1.81 

3.77 

.70 

27.02 

Both  years  

25 

662 

20.15 

1.14S 

23.28 

44.32 

26.4 

1.84 

3.61 

.78 

29.51 

Grand  total  or  gen- 

eral average: 

1914  

50 

1,113 

22.73 

1.154 

28.46 

49.78 

18.2 

3. 14 

3.29 

1.17 

34.06 

52 

961 

15.85 

1.133 

IS.  28 

43.93 

18.8 

2.68 

5.63 

1.03 

27.64 

Both  years  

102 

2,074 

19.23 

1.143 

22.29 

46.79 

18.5 

2.91 

4.48 

1.11 

30.79 
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Tablb  29. — The  varumt  charges  that  eomtitute  the  average  farm  ooet  of  raising  a  calf  up 
to  weaning  time  (6  to  8  months)  in  the  part%aUy--milhed  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calyes. 

Net 
cost 
per 
cow. 

Cows 
per 
calf. 

cnarge 
per 
uau. 

Net 

cost 

DulJ. 

Calves 
per 
bull. 

DUil 

charge 
per 
caji. 

Feed. 

T 

bor. 

Total. 

ladiana: 

15 

139 

$26.82 

1.021 

$25.97 

$33.96 

8w6 

$4.57 

$aoo 

$aoo 

$30.54 

nUnois: 

1 

10 

7.05 

1.200 

9.54 

35.10 

10.0 

3.51 

.00 

.00 

13.06 

Iowa: 

3 

60 

15.81 

1.297 

20i65 

35.45 

20.0 

2.69 

.00 

.00 

23.34 

4 

65 

19.23 

1.155 

22.22 

4a  65 

16.2 

2.64 

.31 

.00 

2&17 

Both  yean.... 

7 

125 

17.76 

1.216 

21.55 

38.42 

17.9 

2.66 

.17 

.00 

24.38 

Missouri: 

i,is& 

22 

276 

23.22 

27.00 

35.20 

12.2 

3.46 

.00 

.00 

30.46 

11 

1^ 

19. 71 

1.087 

21.77 

33.42 

14.7 

2.77 

.00 

.00 

24.54 

Both  yem.... 

88 

438 

22.05 

1.132 

25.26 

34.61 

13.0 

3.23 

.00 

.00 

28.49 

Nebraska: 

1 

22 

27.97 

1.000 

30.49 

42.27 

210 

1.92 

.00 

.00 

32.41 

1915  

1 

10 

2.80 

1.000 

2.80 

.00 

.0 

.30 

.00 

.00 

3.10 

Both  yUHBrgr  r  -  1 

2 

82 

15.39 

1.045 

16.65 

21.14 

11.0 

1. 11 

•  00 

.00 

17. 76 

Kansas: 

6 

76 

14.83 

1.092 

1&81 

31.21 

12.7 

2.91 

.00 

.00 

1&72 

1 

28 

25.75 

1.140 

29.36 

33.91 

28.0 

1.21 

.00 

.00 

80.57 

Both  years.... 

7 

10« 

16.39 

1.098 

17.74 

31.59 

14.9 

2.63 

.00 

.00 

20.37 

Grand  total  or  gen- 

eral average: 

1914  

48 

583 

22.14 

1. 113 

24.59 

34.48 

11.8 

3.66 

.00 

.00 

2&2S 

1915  

17 

255 

18.95 

1.101 

21.21 

33.19 

15.0 

2.48 

.07 

.00 

23.76 

Both  years.... 

05 

848 

21.32 

1.110 

23.71 

34.14 

12.6 

3.35 

.02 

.00 

27.08 

Tablb  30. — The  various  enlarges  that  constitute  the  average  farm  cost  of  raising  a  calf  up 
to  weaning  time  (6  to  8  months)  in  the  double-nursing  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
oalves. 

Net 
cost 
per 
cow. 

Cows 
per 
calf. 

Cow 
charge 
per 
calf. 

Net 
cost 
per 
bull. 

Calves 
per 
bull. 

Bull 
charge 
per 
calf. 

Feed. 

La- 
bor. 

Total. 

Indiana; 

1 

12 

$28.88 

1.000 

$28.88 

$41.65 

12.0 

$3.47 

$0.00 

$0.00 

$33.35 

nUnois: 

Minnesota: 

2 

15 

28.21 

1.000 

28.21 

19.14 

5.0 

1.92 

.00 

.00 

30.13 

2 

45 

21.34 

1.150 

25.08 

43.76 

22.5 

1.88 

.00 

.00 

26.96 

1916  

1 

20 

15.71 

1.260 

19.64 

40.56 

20.0 

2.03 

.00 

.00 

21.67 

Both  years.... 

3 

65 

19.46 

1.183 

23.27 

42.70 

21.7 

1.93 

.00 

.00 

25.20 

Iowa: 

1 

15 

22.34 

1.130 

25.24 

43.82 

15.0 

2.92 

,00 

.00 

28.16 

1915  

11 

165 

11.90 

1.081 

13.58 

47.68 

15.4 

3.71 

.16 

.02 

17.47 

Both  yoara.... 

12 

180 

12.  t7 

1.085 

14.56 

47.36 

15.3 

3.64 

.14 

.02 

18.36 

Nebraska: 

1 

9 

11.31 

1.000 

11.31 

48.04 

9.0 

5.34 

.00 

.00 

16.65 

Kansas: 

3 

47 

'-5. 61 

1.110 

»-7.16 

22.45 

17.3 

1.45 

1.31 

.00 

»-.4.40 

Grand  total  or  gen- 

eral average: 

87 

1914  

6 

25.05 

1.072 

26.78 

85.22 

13.5 

2.33 

.00 

.00 

20.11 

1916  

16 

241 

8.82 

1.002 

9.93 

42.52 

15.6 

2.28 

.35 

.02 

13.58 

Both  years  

22 

328 

13.24 

1.086 

14.53 

40.53 

15.0 

3.02 

.26 

.01 

17.82 

1  Minus  quantities  Indicate  excess  of  credits  above  costs. 


Cost  of  raising  a  calf  in  the  dovhler^ursing  group. — ^Table  30  shows 
that  the  average  cost  of  a  calf  at  weaning  time  in  the  double-nurang 
group  is  $17.82,  the  cost  in  1914  being  $29.11,  and  in  1915,  $13.58. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  group  but  few  records  (six)  were 
obtained  in  the  unfavorable  year  of  1914,  while  16  were  taken  in  the 
more  favorable  year  of  1915,   The  cow  charge  per  calf  averages 
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$14.53,  and  the  bull  charge,  $3.02.  In  this  group,  two  farms  were 
found  where  the  calves  received  extra  grain,  additional  labor  also 
being  included  on  one  of  these  farms.  The  extra  feed,  when  averaged 
against  all  of  the  calves,  amoimts  to  26  cents,  while  the  extra  labor  is 
1  cent.  The  cows  on  three  farms  in  Kansas  in  1915  gave  their  calves 
an  average  credit  of  $7.16  each,  after  aU  their  expenses  were  deducted. 
As  this  credit  was  greater  than  the  combined  charges  for  the  bull 
and  additional  feed  for  the  calf,  the  calves  still  had  a  credit  of  $4.40 
each  at  weaning  time.  In  other  words,  on  these  three  farms  the 
calves  were  produced  at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  farmer,  while  there 
was  a  credit  of  $4.40  still  remaining  because  of  the  extra  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  cows. 

A  COMPABISOX  OF  GROUPS. 

In  Table  31  the  cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  from  6  to  8  months  of  age, 
or  to  weaning  time,  is  shown  by  groups.  The  beef  and  the  baby-beef 
calves  are  the  most  expensive,  costing  $37.74  and  $36.79,  respectively. 
The  calves  in  the  double-nursing  group  are  the  cheapest,  costing  but 
$17.82.  The  costs  for  the  remainder  are  as  follows:  Mixed,  $30.79; 
partially  milked,  $27.08;  dual  purpose,  $23.27. 

The  cow  charge  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense,  amounting  to 
$35.47  per  calf  in  the  beef  group  and  $34.50  in  the  baby-beef  group, 
and  forming  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  In  the 
mixed  and  partially-milked  groups  the  cow  charge  is  $22.29  and  $23.71, 
respectively,  these  charges  forming  from  72.4  to  87.6  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, of  the  total  cost.  This  charge  drops  to  $14.53  in  the  double- 
nursing  group  and  to  $7.34  in  the  dual-purpose  group.  In  the  dual- 
purpose  group  the  cow  charge  makes  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  cost. 

The  bull  charge  makes  from  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  in  the  beef 
and  baby-beef  groups,  to  approximately  17  per  cent  in  the  dual-pur- 
pose and  double-nursing  groups.  In  the  beef  group,  where  there  is  an 
average  of  22.4  calves  to  share  the  expense,  this  charge  is  lowest, 
amounting  to  $2.26.  In  the  baby-beef  group,  where  there  are  25.3 
calves  per  bull,  the  charge  is  a  Uttle  larger  than  that  for  the  preceding 
group,  being  $2.29.  In  this  particular  group  the  higher  charge  is  due 
to  the  better  quality  of  the  breeding  animals,  which  also  received 
better  care.  In  the  dual-purpose  group,  where  there  are  only  10.7 
calves  per  bull,  this  charge  is  $4.02.  In  the  remaining  groups,  where 
the  number  of  calves  per  bull  is  rather  low,  the  costs  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  beef  and  baby-beef  groups,  ranging  from  $2.91  in 
the  mixed  to  $3.35  in  the  partially-milked  groups. 

In  the  beef  group,  on  46  farms  in  Kansas  where  an  average  of  30 
calves  were  produced  by  each  bull,  the  bull  charge  amoimts  to  $1.81. 
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On  39  dual-purpose  farms  in  Iowa,  where  there  were  only  10  calves  per 
bully  this  charge  averages  $5.00,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cheaper  bulk 
were  used.  On  these  same  farms  the  feed  cost  for  calves  raised  on 
skim  milk  amoxmts  to  $9.64,  while  the  labor  charge  is  $2.66.  In  the 
mixed  group,  where  only  37  per  cent  of  the  cows  were  milked  and  their 
calves  raised  on  skim  milk,  the  charges  are  approximately  half  as 
large.  In  the  beef,  partially-milked,  and  double-nursing  groups 
there  is  a  slight  chaise  for  extra  feed  given  the  calves  before  weaning 
time. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  bull  charge  is  an  important  item  of 
expense  in  small  herds.  The  records  show  that  farmers  reaUze  this, 
for  many  make  a  practice  of  buying  calves  or  yearling  buUs,  which  are 
kept  one  or  two  years  and  then  sold,  at  an  advance,  to  breeders  having 
larger  herds.  A  number  of  instances  were  foimd  where  two  farmers 
used  the  same  bull,  thus  virtually  cutting  the  bull  chaise  in  half.  By 
following  either  of  these  practices  it  is  possible  either  to  decrease  the 
bull  charge  or  to  have  the  use  of  a  bull  of  high  quaUty  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  cost  as  is  f oimd  on  those  farms  where  poor  bulls  are 
kept. 


Table  31. — A  comparison  of  the  different  items  of  cost  in  raising  a  calf  to  weaning  time 
(6  to  8  months)  in  the  six  groups. 


Average 

Cost  per  calf. 

Group. 

Number 
of  farms. 

number 
calves 
per 
farm. 

Cow 
charge. 

Bull 
charge. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

TotaL 

Beef: 

1914  

120 

24.28 

S36.09 

12.33 

laoo 

10.00 

138.42 

1915  

110 

28.85 

34.81 

2.19 

.01 

.00 

37.01 

Baby  beef: 

19U  

230 

26.47 

35.47 

2.26 

.01 

.00 

S7.74 

25 

3a  56 

36.37 

2.37 

.00 

.00 

37.74 

1916  

41 

31.59 

33.97 

2.24 

.00 

.00 

36.21 

66 

31.20 

34.50 

2.29 

.00 

.00 

3fi.79 

1&57 

4.50 

Dnal^uzpose: 

53 

10.34 

8.00 

2.90 

sa97 

1916  

57 

11.49 

1-.29 

3.58 

10.60 

2.24 

16.13 

110 

10.94 

7.34 

4.02 

9.36 

2.56 

23.27 

Mixed: 

1914  

50 

22.20 

26.46 

3.14 

3.29 

1.17 

34.06 

1916  

52 

17.73 

18.28 

2.68 

5.63 

1.05 

27.64 

102 

20.22 

22.29 

2.91 

4.48 

1.11 

3a  79 

PartlaUy  milked: 

1914  

48 

11.98 

24.50 

3.66 

.00 

.00 

28.25 

1916  

17 

15.41 

21.21 

2.48 

.07 

.00 

23.76 

65 

12.88 

23.71 

3.35 

.02 

.00 

27.  W 

Doable  nuradiig: 

1914  

6 

14.50 

26.78 

2.33 

.00 

.00 

29l11 

16 

15.94 

9.93 

3.28 

.35 

.02 

13.58 

22 

15.55 

14.53 

3.02 

.26 

.01 

17.82 

1  Minus  quantity  indicates  excess  of  credits  above  costs. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  A  YEARLING. 

In  this  study  the  calves  are  taken  at  weaning  timfe,  which  is  usually 
in  November  or  early  December,  and  are  carried  until  the  opening 
of  the  pasture  season  the  following  spring,  which  is  approximately 
May  1,  at  which  time  they  average  about  13  months  old.  While  the 
groups,  excepting  the  omission  of  the  baby-beef  group,  are  imchanged, 
there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  number  of  animals  involved  in 
the  discussion.  Many  of  the  calves  were  sold  at  weaning  time,  to  be 
fed  out  as  baby  beef  or  to  be  carried  through  and  fed  out  as  2-year- 
olds.  Thus  data  on  the  cost  of  producing  yearlings  were  procured 
from  but  531  farms,  the  calves  from  65  of  the  596  farms  having  been 
sold  at  weaning  time.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  the  number  of 
farms,  the  figures  representing  the  cost  of  a  calf  at  weaning  time  in  the 
tables  that  follow  are,  of  necessity,  slightly  different  from  those  pre- 
viously given. 

Tables  32  to  36,  inclusive,  show  the  various  items  of  expense  that 
go  to  make  up  the  gross  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  each  of  the 
groups,  baby  beef  being  excepted.  They  also  show  the  net  cost  after 
the  manure  credit  has  been  deducted.  The  varioxis  items  of  expense 
are:  "Cost  at  weaning  time,"  "Cost  of  winter  feed,"  "Labor," 
"Equipment,"  "Interest,"  "Risk,"  and  "Other  charges."  Under  the 
heading  "Other  charges,"  the  items  of  taxes,  insurance,  and  veteri- 
nary expense,  being  very  small,  are  combined. 

The  winter  feeding  period  is  approximately  six  months.  At  the 
b^inning  of  this  period  the  calves  in  the  beef  group  average  frpm  425 
to  450  pounds  in  weight,  while  those  in  the  dual-purpose  group 
average  from  300  to  350  pounds.  The  average  gain  in  weight  during 
the  period  is  approximately  50  pounds.  The  feed  costs  have  been 
worked  up  in  the  same  general  manner  as  for  the  breeding  herd.  The 
item  of  labor,  which  is  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  calves  while  on  winter 
feed,  is  figured  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  cows.  The  equipment 
charges  were  figured  on  the  animal  imit  basis,  as  previously  explained 
under  the  "Breeding  herd,"  each  calf  being  considered  as  one-third 
of  an  animal  unit.  The  interest  charge  is  based  on  the  average  of  the 
first  and  second  inventory  values  of  the  animal.  The  cost  of  the  calf 
at  weaning  time  is  used  as  the  first  inventory  value.  The  second 
inventory  value  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  calf  at 
weaning  time  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor.  Equipment  and  minor 
charges  were  not  included,  as  interest  has  already  been  figured  on 
these  items.  The  item  of  risk  was  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  cows  and  bulls  (being  figured  for  the  winter  feeding  period). 
This  charge  amounted  to  32  cents  a  head,  there  being  a  loss  of  approx- 
imately 1  per  cent.  A  considerable  number  of  the  calves  lost  died  of 
blackleg.  As  previously  stated,  the  items  of  insurance,  taxes,  and 
veterinary  charges  were  very  small.  The  veterinary  charges  were 
largely  for  vaccination  against  blackleg,  these  chw^es  ^^[m^^g^giing 
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from  12}  to  25  cents  per  calf.  The  manure  credit  allowed  was  ono- 
third  that  for  cows  and  bnlls;  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  1914  records, 
which  indicates  that  a  cow  or  bull  consumes  approximately  three  times 
as  much  feed  as  a  calf. 


Table  S2. — The  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  ^  based  on  the  averages  of  190  farms  in  the 

beef  group. 


Average  cost  per  yearling. 

State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

L/OSl  ail 

wean- 
ing 

Feed. 

Labor. 

ment. 

mter- 

»v. 

Risk. 

utner 
oharges. 

oross 
cost. 

Ma- 
nure 
creu- 

Met 

OQSt. 

time. 

n. 

1914 

3 

32 

$39.98 

Sia65 

$2.01 

$0.89 

$1.38 

$0.82 

$0.00 

$66.28 

$1.36 

$53.87 

1914 
Minnesota: 

166 

41.17 

12.73 

2.21 

.97 

1.46 

.32 

.00 

68.86 

1.97 

66.80 

2 

27 

37.98 

10.95 

8.62 

.41 

1.86 

.82 

.00 

64.64 

1.25 

53.30 

1915 

9 

195 

37.08 

9.95 

2.10 

.93 

1.29 

.82 

.02 

61.60 

1.25 

5a  44 

11 

222 

37.24 

10.13 

2.38 

.83 

1.31 

.32 

.02 

52.23 

1.25 

50.96 

1914 

20 

399 

38.10 

14.98 

1.97 

.92 

1.87 

.82 

.01 

57.67 

1.97 

55.70 

1916  

46 

1,087 

39.02 

14.28 

2.11 

.90 

1.42 

.32 

.04 

58.09 

1.97 

56.12 

Both  years... 

66 

1,486 

38.76 

14.49 

2.06 

.91 

1.41 

.32 

.08 

67.97 

1.97 

56iO0 

Idflsouri: 

19 

241 

36.88 

11.20 

2.97 

.50 

1.32 

.32 

.00 

53.19 

1.36 

51.83 

1916  

7 

183 

32.98 

8.50 

2.66 

.79 

1.16 

.32 

.08 

46.49 

1.36 

45l13 

Both  vears... 
Soath  Dakota: 

26 

'424 

35.84 

10.47 

2.89 

.68 

1.27 

.82 

.02 

61.30 

1.86 

50.03 

1914  

6 

138 

29.95 

8.04 

1.61 

.19 

1.04 

.32 

.00 

41.15 

1.26 

39.90 

Nebraska: 

19 

478 

40.31 

14.08 

1.69 

.54 

1.45 

.32 

.16 

58.54 

1.65 

56.89 

1916  

12 

319 

31.82 

11.71 

1.54 

.52 

1.16 

.32 

.18 

47.24 

1.66 

45.50 

Both  years... 

31 

797 

37.02 

13.16 

1.64 

.53 

1.33 

.32 

.16 

54.16 

1.66 

52.51 

Kansas: 

12 

450 

46.58 

11.68 

2.28 

.23 

1.61 

.32 

.02 

62.72 

1.14 

61.58 

1915  

25 

937 

37.21 

9.59 

2.50 

.45 

1.30 

.32 

.21 

51.58 

1.14 

5a  44 

Both  years... 

37 

1,387 

40.25 

10.26 

2.43 

.38 

1.40 

.32 

.16 

55.20 

1.14 

54.06 

Grand  total  or 

general  average: 

2.21 

.62 

.32 

.03 

66.67 

1914  

91 

1,920 

30.41 

12.68 

1.40 

1.60 

55.06 

1915  

99 

2,721 

37.09 

11.98 

2.18 

.73 

1.33 

.32 

.10 

53.73 

1.61 

52.12 

Both  years... 

190 

4,641 

38.20 

12.32 

2.19 

.68 

1.36 

.32 

.07 

55.14 

1.60 

53.54 

Cost  of  prodiLcing  a  yearling  in  the  beef  group, — ^The  average  gross 
cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  beef  group  (shown  in  Table  32),  as 
obtained  from  190  farms,  was  $55.14,  this  cost  ranging  from  $41.15  in 
South  Dakota  to  $57.97  in  Iowa  and  $58.86  in  Illinois.* 

The  average  feed  cost  was  $12.32,  varying  from  $8.04  in  South 
Dakota  to  $14.49  in  Iowa.  The  labor  item  averaged  $2.19.  The 
equipment  charge  ranged  from  19  cents  in  South  Dakota  to  91  cents 
in  Iowa  and  97  cents  in  Illinois,  with  an  average  of  68  cents.  The 
interest  chaise  averaged  $1.36,  varying  from  $1.04  in  South  Dakota 
to  $1.46  in  Iflinois.  The  average  manure  credit  was  $1.60,  making 
the  average  net  cost  of  the  yearlings  in  this  group  $53.54.  The 
average  weight  of  the  yearlings  ranged  from  475  to  500  pounds. 

Cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  tlie  dual-pwrpose  group. — ^The  average 
gross  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  dual-purpose  group  (as 

1  As  the  calves  from  40  f^rms  have  been  dropped  from  the  records  at  this  pohit,  the  averacie  cost  at  veanin; 
time  of  those  left  becomes  46  cents  greater  than  the  figure  shown  in  Table  25.  There  are  small  fluctuations 
in  this  cost  in  each  State,  with  changes  in  the  number  of  farms.  Some  of  these  costs  are  greater  than 
those  shown  in  Table  25,  while  others  are  less.  It  might  bo  noted  that  while  the  calves  were  sold  from  29 
farms  Tisited  in  1914,  they  were  only  sold  from  11  of  the  1915  farms.  ^  j 
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Table  S3. — The  cost  of  producing  a  yearling y  based  on  the  averages  of  99  farms  in  the 

dtuU'purpose  group. 


Average  cost 

per  yearling. 

State. 

b«of 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

Cost  at 
wean- 
ing 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equlp- 
meni. 

Int«- 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
charges. 

Gross 
cost 

Ma- 
nure 
cred- 

Net 
cost. 

time. 

it. 

Indiana: 

1914  

1 

8 

127.82 

112.32 

13.88 

10.94 

11.07 

10.32 

10.26 

846.10 

81.60 

144.41 

nUnob: 

2 

16 

30.43 

8.48 

2.47 

•  84 

1.06 

.uu 

43.62 

2.46 

41.10 

Minnesota: 

1914  

6 

66 

34.45 

6.17 

2.07 

1.88 

1.16 

.32 

nn 
.uu 

46.06 

L56 

44.49 

1915  

22 

291 

17.49 

8.20 

2.33 

1  fiR 
1.1K> 

.  f  u 

.Ul 

30.10 

L56 

28.54 

Both  years... 

28 

357 

21.12 

7.76 

2.28 

1.22 

.80 

.32 

.ux 

33.51 

1.56 

31.06 

Iowa: 

1914  

22 

215 

28.42 

12.36 

2.83 

1.  ^ 

1  net 

Vi 
•  oA 

.ux 

46.30 

2.46 

43.84 

1915  

13 

137 

22.30 

11.89 

L92 

X.  Of 

.o# 

.ux 

88.68 

2. 46 

36.22 

Both  years... 

85 

852 

26.16 

12.18 

2.49 

L31 

1.01 

.32 

.01 

43.47 

2.46 

41.01 

lii«ouri: 

1 

26 

28.14 

11.16 

2.16 

.96 

1.04 

.  M 

.uu 

43.77 

1.69 

42.08 

1916 

10 

22.50 

10  38 

1.62 

L50 

!86 

.82 

.01 

37. 22 

1  AO 
X.  W 

OO.  Oo 

Both  years... 
South  DaKota: 

2 

35 

25.32 

10!74 

L89 

1.27 

.96 

.32 



40!49 

1.69 

38.80 

4 

32 

18.90 

7.69 

2.14 

.62 

.72 

.32 

.06 

30.43 

1.66 

28.87 

Nebraska: 

8 

28 

25.60 

5.81 

2.49 

1.34 

.  88 

.32 

.00 

36.44 

2.05 

84.89 

2 

10 

.56 

15.26 

3.48 

.68 

.30 

.32 

.16 

20.75 

2.06 

18.70 

Both  years... 

5 

38 

15.58. 

9.59 

2.89 

1.08 

.64 

.32 

.06 

30. 16 

2.06 

28.11 

Kansas: 

8 

94 

85.06 

8.22 

2.38 

.96 

1.21 

.32 

.03 

48. 15 

1.42 

46.73 

14 

126 

18.56 

10.33 

3.09 

.99 

.76 

.32 

.15 

34.20 

1.42 

32.78 

Both  years... 

22 

220 

24.56 

9.56 

2.82 

.98 

.92 

.32 

.11 

39.27 

L42 

37.86 

Grand  total  or 

general  aver- 

age: 

47 

484 

20.41 

9.86 

2.56 

L21 

1.07 

.32 

.02 

44.43 

2.08 

43.40 

1915  

52 

574 

18.43 

10.00 

2.47 

1.11 

.76 

.32 

.06 

33.13 

1.77 

31.36 

Both  years... 

99 

1,058 

23.64 

9.08 

2.50 

1.16 

.90 

.32 

.04 

38.49 

1.80 

86.60 

Table  34. — TJie  cost  of  producing  a  yearling ,  based  on  the  averages  of  96  farms  in  the 

mixed  group. 


Average  cost 

per  yearling. 

Num- 

Num- 

State. 

ber  of 

ber  of 

Cost  at 

Ma- 

fums. 

calves. 

wean- 
ing 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
meni 

Inter- 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
charges. 

QrooB 
cost. 

nure 
cred- 

Net 
cost 

time. 

it 

8 

151 

S30.23 

110.81 

83.08 

10.91 

11.11 

SO.  32 

laoo 

146.46 

11.19 

145.27 

1915  

9 

189 

27.15 

10.32 

1.98 

.76 

.98 

.32 

a  01 

41.51 

1. 19 

40.32 

Both  years... 

17 

340 

28.60 

10.65 

2.49 

.83 

L04 

.32 

.01 

43.83 

L19 

42.64 

Iowa: 

16 

224 

36.08 

14.72 

2.81 

1.21 

1.34 

.32 

.00 

56.43 

L87 

54.66 

24 

882 

27.11 

12.67 

2.34 

L04 

1.03 

.32 

.02 

44.63 

1.87 

42.66 

Both  yean... 

39 

606 

80.55 

13.45 

2.52 

LIO 

1.15 

.32 

.01 

49.10 

1.87 

47.23 

liissourl: 

2 

34 

54.06 

7.58 

3.60 

.81 

1.79 

.32 

.03 

68.19 

1.29 

66.90 

South  Dakota: 

1914  

5 

206 

23.63 

ia58 

1.33 

.43 

.89 

.32 

.00 

37.18 

L19 

35.99 

Nebraska: 

1914  

7 

106 

41.12 

12.41 

2.66 

.45 

L45 

.32 

.00 

58.40 

L57 

56.83 

8 

67 

18.60 

10.35 

2.16 

.60 

.74 

.32 

.16 

32.92 

L67 

31.36 

Both  years... 

10 

163 

34.36 

11.79 

2.60 

.60 

L24 

.32 

.06 

50.76 

L67 

49.19 

Kansas: 

1914  

10 

227 

32.87 

ia38 

2.03 

.68 

L17 

.32 

.00 

47.45 

1.00 

46.36 

13 

318 

27.92 

12.21 

2.60 

.46 

1.03 

.32 

.18 

44.62 

LOO 

43.63 

Both  years. . . 

23 

545 

3a07 

11.41 

2.29 

.56 

LOO 

.32 

.11 

45.85 

LOO 

44.76 

Grand  total  or 

general  aver- 

age: 

46 

914 

83.71 

12.24 

2.60 

.83 

L23 

.82 

.00 

6a  83 

L46 

49.88 

1916  

61 

980 

27.88 

11.80 

2.35 

.81 

LOS 

.32 

.07 

44.26 

L51 

42.76 

Both  years... 

96 

1,894 

30.61 

12.01 

2.42 

.81 

L13 

.32 

.04 

47.34 

1.48 

45.80 
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shown  in  Table  33)  is  $38.49,  ranging  from  $30.16  in  Nebraska  and 
$30.43  in  South  Dakota  to  $43.47  in  Iowa  (not  considering  two 
farms  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Indiana).  In  Minnesota  the  gross  cost 
is  $33.51. 

The  average  feed  cost  is  $9.93,  varying  from  $7.59  in  South  Dakota 
to  $12.18  in  Iowa  and  $12.32  for  one  farm  in  Indiana.  The  labor 
charge  averages  $2.50,  and  the  equipment  charge,  $1.16. 

Deducting  the  average  manure  credit  of  $1.89,  the  net  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  yearling  in  this  group  is  $36.60.  The  average  weight  ranged 
from  350  to  400  pounds. 

Cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  mixed  group. — ^The  average  gross 
cost  of  producing  a  yearUng  in  the  mixed  group  (see  Table  34), 
based  on  records  from  96  farms,  is  $47.34,  ranging  from  $37.18  in 
South  Dakota  to  $50.76  in  Nebraska  and  $68.19  for  two  farms  in 
Missouri.  The  feed  charge  is  $12.01,  ranging  from  $7.58  on  two 
farms  in  Missouri  to  $13.45  in  Iowa.  The  feed  charges  in  the  remain- 
ing States  show  but  little  variation,  averaging  from  $10.55  in  Minne- 
sota to  $11.79  in  Nebraska.  The  item  of  labor  is  $2.42,  while  the 
equipment  and  interest  charges  are  81  cents  and  $1.13,  respectively. 
The  average  net  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  mixed  group, 
after  deducting  a  manure  credit  of  $1,48,  is  $45.86.  The  average 
weight  of  the  yearlings  in  this  group  which  were  with  the  cows  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  yearUngs  in  the  beef  group,  while  the 
yearlings  which  had  been  fed  skim  milk  compared  closely  to  the  dual- 
purpose  yearlings. 

Cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  partiaUy^Hked  group. — ^The 
average  gross  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  partially-milked 
group  (see  Table  35)  is  $43.26,  varying  from  $30.27  in  Nebraska  to 
$47.66  in  Indiana.  The  average  gross  cost  is  $45.22  for  1914,  as 
against  $37.27  for  1915.  The  feed  cost  ranges  from  $9.63  for  two 
farms  in  Nebraska  to  $14.39  in  Iowa  (omitting  one  farm  in  Illinois), 
averaging  $12.21  per  yearling.  The  labor  cost  is  $2.58,  while  the 
charge  for  equipment  is  72  cents.  Interest  amoimts  to  $1.01.  The 
average  net  cost,  after  deducting  a  manure  credit  of  $1.54,  is  $41.72. 
These  yearlings  were  intermediate  in  size  between  those  in  the  beef 
and  dual-purpose  groups. 

Cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  double-nursing  group. — ^The 
average  gross  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  in  the  double-nursing 
group  (as  shown  by  Table  36)  is  $31.92,  the  average  for  Iowa  being 
$32.57.  The  feed  cost  averages  $10.24,  while  that  for  labor  averages 
$1.85.  Deducting  a  manure  credit  of  $1.67,  the  average  net  cost  of 
these  yearlings  is  $10.25.  The  yearlings  in  this  group  weighed 
nearly  as  much  as  those  in  the  beef  group. 
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Table  36. — The  cost  of  producing  a  yearlina,  hosed  on  the  averages  of  57  farms  in  the 

partially^ilhed  group. 


state. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

Average  cost  per  yearling. 

Cost  at 
wean- 
ing 
time. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Inter- 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
charges. 

Gross 
cost 

Ma^ 
nure 
cred- 
it. 

Net 
cost. 

IndiBna: 

1914  

14 

117 

130.32 

$12.08 

12.94 

SO.  86 

11.14 

10.32 

SO.  00 

S47.66 

$1.48 

$46.18 

Illinois: 

1914  

1 

10 

13.05 

18.30 

2.48 

1.25 

.70 

.32 

.04 

36.14 

2.10 

34.04 

Iowa: 

1914  

3 

60 

23.34 

17.09 

2.05 

.76 

.99 

.32 

.00 

44.56 

2.10 

42.45 

1915  

4 

54 

25.17 

12.36 

2.09 

.83 

.97 

.32 

.01 

41.75 

2.10 

39.65 

Botb  years... 

7 

114 

24.38 

14.39 

2.07 

.80 

.98 

.32 

.01 

42.96 

2.10 

4a  86 

Ikf  Issnnrl' 

1914  

18 

193 

29.44 

13.36 

2.55 

.52 

1.12 

.32 

.06 

47.37 

1.45 

45.92 

1916  

8 

129 

23.45 

8.79 

2.78 

.54 

.88 

.32 

.02 

36.78 

1.45 

35.33 

Both  years. . . 

26 

322 

27.60 

11.95 

2.62 

.53 

1.04 

.32 

.05 

44.11 

1.46 

42.66 

Nebraska: 

1 

22 

32.'41 

13.65 

.82 

.71 

1. 19 

.32 

.04 

49.14 

1.76 

47.88 

1915  

1 

10 

3. 10 

5.60 

1.35 

.67 

.20 

.32 

.14 

11.38 

1.76 

9.62 

Both  years... 

2 

32 

17.76 

9.63 

1.08 

.60 

.70 

.32 

.09 

30.27 

1.76 

28.51 

Kansas: 

1914  

6 

70 

18.72 

10.80 

2.61 

1. 10 

.76 

.32 

.00 

34.31 

1.22 

33.09 

1915  

1 

11 

30.57 

13.09 

3.34 

.61 

1.15 

.32 

.11 

49. 19 

1.22 

47.97 

Both  years.. - 

7 

81 

20.41 

11. 13 

2. 71 

1.03 

.82 

.32 

.02 

36.44 

1.22 

35.22 

Grand  total  or 
general  aver- 
age: 

1914  

1915  

Both  years... 

43 
14 

57 

472 
204 
676 

27.49 
23.00 
26.39 

12.87 
9.88 
12.21 

2.71 
2.52 
2.58 

.75 
.64 
.72 

1.06 
.87 
1.01 

.32 
.32 
.32 

.02 
.04 
.03 

45.22 
37,27 
43.26 

1.61 
1.64 
L64 

43.71 
35.63 
41.72 

Table  36. — The  cost  of  produdna  a  yearling,  based  on  the  averages  of  22  farms  in  the 

aouble-nvTsmg  group. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Num- 
ber of 
calves. 

Average  cost  per  yearling. 

Cost  at 
wean- 
ing 
time. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Inter- 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
charges. 

Gross 
cost. 

Ma- 
nure 
cred- 
it 

Net 
cost 

Indiana: 

1 

12 

$32.36 

$10.38 

$2.25 

$1.41 

SL 16 

$0.32 

$aoo 

$47.87 

$L29 

$46.68 

Illinois: 

1914  

2 

15 

30.13 

9.65 

2.96 

.96 

1.00 

.32 

.00 

4&11 

1.92 

48.10 

Minnesota: 

2 

40 

26.96 

1L47 

L75 

1.03 

1.00 

.32 

.00 

42.68 

L22 

4L31 

1915  

1 

20 

21.67 

9.22 

1.58 

.97 

.81 

.32 

.08 

34.66 

L22 

33.48 

Both  yean... 

3 

60 

25.20 

10.72 

L69 

1.01 

.92 

.32 

.04 

39.90 

L22 

88.68 

Iowa: 

1914  

1 

15 

28.16 

6.40 

L80 

1.47 

.97 

.32 

.00 

39.12 

1.92 

37.20 

1915  

11 

182 

17.47 

11.00 

L70 

.79 

.69 

.32 

.00 

3L97 

L92 

80.06 

Both  years... 

12 

197 

18.36 

ia62 

L70 

.85 

.72 

.32 

.00 

32.67 

1.92 

aa66 

Nebraska: 

1915  

1 

7 

16.65 

9.63 

3.26 

L97 

.69 

.32 

32.60 

L61 

31.  OS 

Kansas: 

1915  

3 

42 

1-4.40 

8.80 

L28 

.88 

.01 

.32 

.08 

6.97 

1.12 

6.86 

Grand  total  or 

general  aver- 

age: 

1914  

6 

82 

29.11 

9.81 

2.25 

1. 14 

L05 

.32 

.00 

43.71 

L58 

42.13 

1915  

16 

251 

13.58 

10.39 

1.71 

.89 

.57 

.32 

.04 

27.60 

1.70 

25.80 

Both  years... 

22 

333 

17.82 

ia24 

1.85 

.96 

.71 

.32 

.02 

3L92 

L67 

30.25 

1  Minus  quantity  indicates  excess  of  credits  above  costs. 
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A  0OMPABI8ON  OF  THB  YABIOUB  ITBMS  OF  BZPBNSB  IN  PBODUOINO  A  TBABUNO. 

The  various  items  of  expense  in  producing  a  yearling  are  compared 
by  groups  in  Table  37,  while  the  relation  that  each  of  these  items 
bears  to  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  is  shown  in  Table  38. 
The  winter-feed  costs  do  not  differ  greatly  in  the  four  groups,  varying 
from  $9.93  in  the  dual-purpose  group  to  $12.32  for  the  beef  group. 
This  item  makes  from  22.3  to  32.1  per  cent  of  the  total  expense. 

The  labor  charges  in  the  dual-purpose,  mixed,  and  partially- 
milked  groups  are  very  even,  averaging  approximately  $2.50  for  the 
three  groups.  The  labor  charge  in  the  beef  group  is  $2.19,  while  in 
the  double-nursing  group  this  chaise  drops  to  $1.85.  Labor  consti- 
tutes from  4  to  6i  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  equipment  charge  ranges  from  68  cents  per  head  for  beef 
calves,  where  a  minimum  amoimt  of  shelter  is  used,  to  $1.16  for  those 
of  the  dual-purpose  group.  Many  of  the  beef  calves  were  allowed  to 
run  in  the  open,  while  those  in  the  dual-purpose  group  were  usually 
kept  in  buildings.  The  equipment  charge  makes  from  1}  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  interest  charge  makes  from  2}  to  2i  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount.  The  risk  was  imiformly  32  cents  in  all  groups 
and  made  from  one-half  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  charges 
of  taxes,  insurance,  and  veterinary  expense,  taken  together,  made  an 
expense  of  approximately  1  per  cent. 

The  net  maintenance  cost  of  these  calves,  including  all  items  of 
expense  except  cost  at  weaning  time,  and  allowing  credit  for  the 
value  of  the  manure,  is  as  follows:  Double  nursing,  $12.43;  dual 
purpose,  $12.96;  mixed,  $15.25;  partially  milked,  $15.33;  beef,  $15.34; 
there  being  an  average  difference  of  about  $3  between  the  double 
nursing  and  the  beef  groups. 

Although  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  nearly  the  same  in  aU  groups, 
there  is  a  variation  of  a  Uttle  over  $23  between  the  cost  of  producing 
calves  in  the  double-nursing  and  the  beef  groups.  Those  in  the 
former  group  cost  at  approximately  13  months  of  age  $30.25,  while  the 
beef  calves  cost  $53.54.  The  costs  in  the  other  groups  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dual  purpose,  $36.60;  partially  milked,  $41.72;  mixed,  $45.86. 
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Tabls  37. — The  various  items  of  expense  in  producing  a  yearling^  compared  by  groups. 


Average  cost  per  yearling. 

Num- 

Oroap. 

ber  of 

Cost  at 

Qross 
cost. 

ICa- 

Nat 

ooat. 

farms. 

wea&- 
time. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Inter- 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
charges. 

sura 
cradit. 

Vi 

S39.41 

112.68 

S2.21 

$0.62 

11.40 

10.32 

90.03 

166.67 

tl.69 

I6&06 

99 

37.09 

11.98 

2.18 

.73 

1.33 

.32 

.10 

63.73 

1.61 

52L12 

ton 

8S.90 

12.32 

2.19 

.08 

1.36 

.82 

.07 

56.14 

1.60 

58.54 

Du&l  purpoBB: 

4X40 

Ay 

29.41 

9.85 

2.65 

L21 

1.07 

.32 

.02 

44.48 

X08 

OX 

18.43 

10.00 

2,47 

TK 
.  f  0 

»9A 

99  19 

1  7^ 

91  M 
O1.0O 

W 

23.64 

9.93 

2.50 

1.16 

.90 

.82 

.04 

38.49 

1.89 

86.60 

lOxed: 

45 

83.71 

12.24 

2.50 

.83 

1.23 

.32 

.00 

50.88 

1.46 

40.88 

1916  

61 

27.88 

11.80 

X35 

.81 

1.03 

.32 

.07 

44.26 

L51 

42.75 

96 

30.61 

12.01 

2.42 

.81 

1.13 

.82 

.04 

47.34 

1.48 

45.86 

PartlaUynMUnd: 

1914  

43 

27.49 

1X87 

2.71 

.75 

1.06 

.82 

.02 

45.22 

1.61 

43.71 

14 

23.00 

9.88 

2.52 

.64 

.87 

.32 

.04 

87.27 

1.64 

35.68 

67 

20l39 

12.21 

2.58 

.72 

1.01 

.32 

.08 

48.26 

1.54 

41.72 

I>oab]e  nursing: 

42.18 

1914  

6 

29.11 

9.84 

2.25 

1.14 

LOS 

.82 

.00 

48.71 

1.58 

1916...  

16 

13.58 

10.39 

1.71 

.89 

.57 

.32 

.04 

27.50 

1.70 

25.80 

22 

17.82 

10.24 

1.85 

.96 

.71 

.82 

.02 

81.92 

1.67 

80.96 

Tablb  38. — The  relation  that  each  item  of  expense  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  producing  a 

yearling  in  the  five  groups. 


Group. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Cost  at 
weaning 
time. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Intec^ 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
ofaarges. 

Total 
cost. 

Beef: 

Per  cent. 

Percent, 

Percent 

Peret, 

PereL 

Peret. 

Percent. 

PereL 

1914  

91 

69.54 

22.38 

8.90 

LOO 

2.47 

0.57 

0.06 

100 

1915  

90 

99.03 

22.30 

4.06 

L36 

2.47 

.69 

.19 

100 

190 

69.28 

22.34 

3.97 

L28 

2.47 

.58 

.18 

100 

Doalj^urpose: 

47 

66.19 

22.17 

5.74 

X72 

2.41 

.72 

.06 

100 

1916  

52 

56.63 

80.18 

7.46 

8.35 

2.26 

.15 

100 

99 

61.42 

25.80 

6.50 

8.01 

X34 

:% 

.10 

100 

ICized: 

45 

66.32 

24.08 

4.99 

L68 

X42 

.68 

.00 

100 

1915  

51 

62.99 

26.66 

5.31 

L83 

2.33 

.72 

.16 

100 

96 

64.66 

25.37 

5.11 

L71 

2.89 

.68 

.08 

100 

PartlaUy  milked: 

1914  

43 

60.70 

28.46 

5.99 

L66 

2.35 

.71 

.04 

100 

1915  

14 

61.71 

26.51 

6.76 

1.72 

2.38 

.86 

.11 

100 

Both  years  

67 

6L00 

28.22 

6.97 

L67 

2.33 

.74 

.07 

100 

Doable  nursing: 

1914  

0 

66.60 

22.51 

5.15 

2.61 

X40 

.78 

.00 

100 

1915  

16 

49.88 

37.78 

6.22 

3.24 

2.07 

L16 

.16 

100 

Both  years  

22 

55.83 

32.08 

5.80 

3.01 

2.22 

LOO 

.06 

100 
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A  COMPAUSON  OF  THB  COST  OP  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  VALUE  OF  CALVES  AND  TEAR. 

LINGS. 

In  Table  39  the  cost  of  production  of  calves  in  the  five  groups 
other  than  baby  beef  is  compared  with  their  sale  or  inventory  value. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  calves  produced  were  sold  or 
inventoried  at  weaning  time.  The  first  part  of  the  table  shows 
the  value  of  the  calves  that  were  sold  at  weaning  time,  together 
with  a  statement  of  gain  or  loss.  Taking  the  two  years'  records  as 
a  whole,  the  calves  bring  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  the  cost 
of  production,  showing  a  loss  of  from  23  cents  per  calf  in  the  dual- 
purpose  group  to  $4.73  per  calf  in  the  mixed  group.  The  loss  shown 
in  the  1914  records  is  much  greater,  as  the  calves  in  the  area  affected 
by  drought  not  only  cost  more  to  produce,  but  were  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  usual.  In  Kansas,  where  it  is  customary  to  keep  the 
calves  until  they  are  two  or  three  years  old  and  then  fatten  them 
for  market,  many  were  sold  for  lack  of  feed.  In  the  1915  records 
the  calves  show  a  profit  in  aU  but  the  mixed  group,  where  there  was 
a  loss  of  49  cents  per  head. 

The  calves  that  were  carried  through  the  winter  and  inventoried 
when  put  on  pasture  the  following  spring  generally  show  a  loss 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  wintering.  All 
the  animals  inventoried  in  1914  show  a  loss  ranging  from  $8.31  for 
those  in  the  partially-milked  group  to  $16.52  in  the  beef  group.  Of 
the  calves  inventoried  in  1915,  those  in  the  partially-milked  and 
double-nursing  groups  show  a  profit,  while  in  the  remaining  groups 
the  inventory  value  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  The  aver- 
age for  the  two  years  shows  a  loss  in  all  except  the  double-nursing 
group,  where  the  average  profit  is  $3.48.  The  beef  calves  average 
in  cost  $15.46  more  than  their  inventory  value  as  yearlings. 

About  6.7  per  cent  of  the  calves  carried  through  the  winter  were 
sold  during  the  spring  months.  The  average  loss  on  these  was  less 
than  that  on  the  animals  inventoried,  it  being  evident  that  the  far- 
mers sold  those  calves  which  would  bring  the  most  money.  With 
the  exception  of  the  dual-purpose  group,  where  only  33  calves  were 
sold,  the  calves  sold  in  1915  lost  less  than  those  sold  in  1914. 

The  fact  that  so  few  calves  were  sold  in  the  spring,  and  that  these 
brought  more  than  the  average  price,  would  indicate  that  the  far- 
mers realized  that  it  is  not  usually  profitable  to  carry  stocker  calves 
through  the  winter  months  unless  the  animals  are  hdd  over  and  run 
on  pasture  imtil  the  following  fall.  This  is  true  because  a  calf  held 
over  until  the  spring  when  he  is  a  yearling  has  reached  the  period 
of  greatest  expense  as  compared  with  selling  value.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  continue  the  records  on  these  animals  imtil  November 
or  December,  they  would  have  shown  a  much  smaller  loss.  The 
average  charges  for  the  summer  season,  including  pasturage,  interest, 
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and  other  items  of  expense,  would  not  have  exceeded  $8  to  $10  per 
head,  while  the  yearlings  would  have  made  sufficient  gains  in  weight 
to  have  increased  in  value  at  least  $15  to  $20. 

The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  that  the  calves  in  the  double- 
nursing  group  were  more  profitable  than  those  in  any  of  the  other 
four  groups.  Although  this  practice  is  the  least  common  among 
farmers  and  only  22  records  were  procured,  the  figures  obtained 
are  very  significant.  The  inventory  value  of  the  calves  in  this 
group  is  $4  less  than  that  of  the  beef  calves,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  approximately  $23  less.  While  the  inventory  value  of  the 
double-nursing  calves  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  calves  in  the 
remaining  groups,  their  cost  of  production  was  so  much  less  that 
they  showed  a  profit  of  from  $10  to  $15  over  the  others.  These 
advantages  are  due  to  the  milk  credits  (which  were  obtained  without 
extra  labor  other  than  milking),  to  a  larger  percentage  of  calves 
produced  by  the  cows,  and  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  records  being 
taken  in  the  more  favorable  year  of  1915.  This  indicates  that  the 
milking  of  the  best  cows  and  putting  their  calves  on  other  cows  is  an 
economic  practice.  The  figures  also  indicate  that  this  method  of 
handling  the  herd  is  one  which  deserves  more  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  as  it  may  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable  way 
of  handling  the  breeding  herd. 

The  calves  in  the  dual-purpose  group  were  evidently  the  poorest 
in  quality,  as  shown  by  their  inventory  and  sale  values.  However, 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  calves  in  this  group  is  so  low  that  they 
generally  rank  next  to  the  double-nursing  calves  in  profit. 

The  calves  in  the  partially-milked  group  cost  somewhat  more  to 
produce  than  did  those  in  the  dual-purpose  group;  but  as  this  increased 
cost  is  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  calves,  the  profit  or  loss  for  the 
two  groups  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  calves  in  the  beef  group  we're  of  the  best  quality,  but  tiieir 
cost  of  production  was  so  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  those  in  the 
other  groups  that  they  seem  to  be  the  least  profitable.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  stated  that  on  a  number  of  farms  one  or  more 
of  the  best  bull  calves  were  sold  for  breeding  purposes  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  any  of  the  figures  given,  these  exceptional  returns 
not  having  been  included  in  the  tables. 

In  the  mixed  group  the  practice  is  a  combination  of  that  foUowed 
in  the  dual-p\UT)Ose  and  the  beef  group,  and  both  the  cost  and  the 
value  of  the  calves  raised  are  intermediate  between  those  of  these 
two  groups.  As  but  37  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  this  group  are  milked, 
the  figures  more  nearly  approximate  those  for  the  beef  than  for  the 
dual-purpose  group. 
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Plate  V. 


Fia  1.— A  Bunch  of  Calves  that  Will  Make  Excellent  Baby  Beef. 


FiQ.  2.— Twenty-One  Baby  Beeves  from  Southwestern  Iowa  that  Averaged 
924  Pounds  when  1 6  Months  Old.  These  are  Above  the  Average  of  the 
Baby  Beeves  on  which  Records  were  Taken. 


BABY-BEEF  CALVES. 
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GOST  OF  PRODUCING  BABT  BBBT. 

Records  were  obtained  from  60  farms  producing  baby  beef  (see 
Table  40).  Of  these,  7  were  visited  two  years  in  succession.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  the  Missouri  farms,  the  record  is  only  for  the  finishing 
of  the  calves,  which  were  purchased  at  weaning  time  at  a  price  approx- 
imately the  same  as  the  average  cost  of  production  of  the  other  calves 
of  that  State.  While  2,072  calves  were  raised  on  these  farms,  only 
1,642,  or  an  average  of  24^  calves  to  the  farm,  were  selected  to  be 
fattened  as  baby  beef.  There  were  381  calves  ptirchased  at  weaning 
time,  making  the  total  number  on  feed  2,023,  which  was  an  average 
of  30.2  calves  to  the  farm.  This  number  varied  from  27.4  in  Missouri 
to  44  for  two  farms  in  Illinois. 


Table  40. — The  number  of  calves  raised  and  purchased  which  were  fattened  for  baby  beef. 


Number  of  calves.  * 

Average  per  farm. 

Number 

state. 

of 

tarma. 

Raised. 

Pur- 
chased. 

Total. 

Raised. 

Pur- 
chased. 

Total. 

nUnois: 

2 

73 

15 

88 

86.5 

7.5 

44.0 

Iowa: 

1914  

15 

345 

113 

458 

23.0 

7.5 

30.5 

1915  

30 

688 

160 

857 

22.9 

5.6 

28.5 

Missouri: 

45 

1,033 

282 

1,315 

22.9 

6.8 

20.2 

3 

35 

20 

55 

U.7 

6.6 

18.3 

1916  

2 

42 

40 

82 

21.0 

20.0 

41.0 

5 

77 

60 

137 

15.4 

12.0 

27.4 

Nebraska: 

1914  

6 

165 

14 

179 

27.5 

2.3 

29.8 

1915  

3 

91 

10 

101 

30.3 

8.3 

33.6 

9 

250 

24 

280 

28.4 

2.7 

31.1 

Kansas: 

6 

203 

0 

208 

33.8 

.0 

33.8 

Grand  total,  or  general  average: 

1914  

26 

618 

162 

780 

23.8 

6.2 

30.0 

41 

1,024 

219 

1,243 

25.0 

6.3 

80.8 

67 

1,642 

381 

2,023 

24.5 

5.7 

30.2 

In  general,  those  animals  of  suitable  quality  that  were  not  desired 
for  breeding  purposes  were  selected  for  feeding,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  similar  calves  were  purchased  to  make  possible  finishing  in 
even  carload  lots.  As  the  purchased  calves  were  usually  from  near-by 
farms,  and  as  their  purchase  price  was  approximately  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  the  home-grown  animals  at  weaning  time,  they  have  been 
included  with  the  others  as  costing  the  same  at  weaning  time.  Plate 
V,  figure  1,  shows  a  bunch  of  calves  on  a  farm  in  Kansas,  a  part  of 
which  are  retained  for  breeding  purposes,  the  remainder  being 
finished  as  baby  beef.  Some  of  the  calves  were  started  on  full  feed 
at  weaning  time  and  were  sold  in  the  early  summer.  The  rest  were 
allowed  to  make  a  good  growth  during  the  winter  months  and  fat- 
tened in  the  summer,  either  in  dry  lots  or  on  pasture,  the  latter  being 
sold  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter.  The  calves  were  carried  for  an 
average  period  of  six  to  seven  months  from  the  time  they  were 
weaned.   The  average  feeding  period  in  Iowa  was  eight  months. 
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Table  41.— The  gross  cost  of  producing  a  haby-heef  animalj  based  on  the  average  of  67 

farms. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
farms. 

Cost  at 
wean- 
ing 
time. 

Feed. 

Labor. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Inter- 
est. 

Risk. 

Other 
chargee. 

Oras 
cost. 

Illinois: 
lows: 

1915  

Missouri: 

1915  

Nebraska: 

19\4  

1915  

Eaosas: 

1915  

Grand  total  or  general  aver- 
age: 

1915  

2 

15 
30 
45 

3 
2 
5 

6 
3 
9 

6 

$37.07 

37.53 
36.41 
36.78 

37.16 
34.41 
86.06 

41.09 
27.08 
36.42 

40.36 

827.97 

34.85 
37.96 
36.92 

24.27 
27.80 
25.68 

43.54 
27.90 
38.32 

25.96 

81.86 

3.02 
2.45 
2.64 

2.08 
2.83 
2.37 

2.38 
3.63 
2.76 

2.00 

8L24 

L15 
.80 
.92 

LOO 
.27 
.71 

LOl 
.52 
.85 

Lll 

82.62 

2.03 
2.38 
2.27 

L80 
2.00 
L93 

2.07 
L33 
L82 

L71 

ia82 

.32 
.32 
.82 

.38 
.32 
.32 

.88 
.32 
.32 

.32 

10.12 

.08 
.06 
.06 

.02 
.11 
.06 

.05 
.22 
.11 

.22 

S7L30 

78.03 
80.38 
79.00 

68.74 
67.74 
87.13 

80.41 
6L0O 
80.00 

7L68 

26 
41 
67 

38.27 
36.21 
37.01 

35.11 
34.97 
35.02 

2.66 
2.49 
2.56 

Lll 
.80 
.92 

2.07 
2.10 
2.14 

.82 
.32 
.88 

.04 
.10 
.08 

78.68 
77.08 
7B.05 

Tablb  42. — The  net  cost  of  producing  a  baby-beef  animal,  based  on  the  average  of  67  farms. 


OredltB. 

Number 

Gross 

N0t 

State. 

of  farms. 

cost. 

cost. 

Manure. 

Pork. 

Total. 

nilnois: 

1914  

2 

$71.20 

85.90 

8L34 

87.24 

888.98 

Iowa: 

15 

78.93 

6.81 

2.40 

8.21 

70.73 

1915  

30 

80.38 

5.86 

2.11 

7.97 

72.41 

45 

79.90 

6.84 

2.21 

8.06 

7L85 

ICissouri: 

1914  

3 

66.74 

4.41 

.97 

5.38 

61.36 

1915  

2 

67.74 

4.22 

2.17 

6.39 

6L35 

5 

67.13 

4.33 

L45 

5.78 

eL3S 

Nebraska: 

6 

90.41 

4.94 

3.96 

8.88 

8La 

3 

6L0O 

4.94 

L05 

5.99 

5&01 

9 

80.00 

4.94 

2.98 

7.82 

73.68 

Kansas: 

1915  

6 

7L68 

3.36 

L24 

4.60 

67.08 

Grand  total  or  general  average: 

1914  

26 

79.58 

6.45 

2.52 

7.97 

7L61 
80.83 

41 

77.08 

6.35 

L91 

7.26 

67 

78.05 

5.39 

2.14 

7.53 

70.53 

The  various  items  of  expense  in  fattening  these  animals  are  shown 
in  Table  41.  The  average  gross  cost  is  $78.05,  while  that  for  Iowa, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  records  were  obtained,  is  $79.90.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  animals  averages  $37.01,  while  the  feed  cost  is 
$35.02.  These  two  items  make  a  little  over  92  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  total  feed  cost  is  for  concentrates, 
the  remainder  being  for  roughage  and  pasture.  Com  was  the  prin- 
cipal grain  used,  forming  59.2  per  cent  of  the  feed  cost.  This  was 
fed  in  the  form  of  shelled  com  or  ear  com  on  all  but  eight  farms, 
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where  com-and-cob  meal  or  ground  com  was  used.  Oats,  consti- 
tuting 6.7  per  cent  of  the  feed  cost,  were  used  principally  at  weaning 
time,  before  the  calyes  were  started  on  com.  Oil  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  which  were  used  in  finishing,  constitute  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  feed  bill. 

Hay  was  the  most  common  roughage  used  in  finishing  the  baby- 
beef  calyes,  there  being  only  two  farms  where  it  was  not  a  part  of  the 
ration.  It  constitutes  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  feed  cost  and 
amounts  to  $6.55  per  calf.  Silage  was  used  on  17  farms,  where  it 
formed  practically  19  per  cent  of  the  total  feed  cost.  On  23  farms 
where  the  calves  were  fed  on  pasture,  the  pasture  charge  constitutes 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  feed  costs.  The  labor  in  caring  for  the 
oalves  amounts  to  $2.56,  or  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  item 
of  interest  amounts  to  $2.14  per  calf.  Interest  was  charged  on  the 
average  inventory  value,  which  was  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  yearlings,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  length 
of  time  that  the  calves  were  on  feed.  The  risk  charge  was  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  yearlings. 

In  obtaining  the  net  cost  of  producing  baby  beef,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  credits  for  manure  and  pork  products  be  deducted.  The 
value  of  these  credits  is  shown  in  Table  42.  The  manure  credit  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  breeding  animals,  and  averages 
S5.39  per  animal,  varying  from  $3.36  in  Kansas  to  $5.90  in  Illinois. 

Very  few  farmers  can  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  pork 
that  shotjld  be  credited  to  the  baby-beef  animals.  Nearly  all  ojf  the 
calves  were  foDowed  by  hogs,  but  some  of  the  pigs  had  the  run  of  all 
the  yards,  while  those  confined  with  the  calves  were  frequently 
shifted  to  other  yards,  and  as  sows  that  were  being  kept  on  mainte- 
nance rations  frequently  were  included  it  was,  in  most  instances, 
impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  pounds 
of  pork  produced.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  credit  1  pound  of 
pork  to  each  bushel  of  shelled  com  and  one-half  poxmd  of  pork  to 
each  bushel  of  com-and-cob  meal  that  was  fed,  basing  the  credit  on 
the  results  of  feeding  experiments  of  three  years'  duration  conducted 
in  Indiana.*  The  price  used  for  pork  credits  for  the  year  1914  was 
$7.85  per  100  poxmds,  and  that  for  1915  $6.60  per  100  pounds.  These 
figures  were  determined  by  subtracting  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
from  the  average  Chicago  price  of  hogs  for  the  calendar  year,  exclu- 
sive of  light  pigs.  The  50  cents  deduction  is  on  the  average  very 
close  to  the  cost  of  shipping  hogs  from  the  region  where  the  majority 
of  these  calves  were  produced  to  the  Chicago  market. 

The  average  net  cost  for  baby  beef,  after  deducting  these  two  cred- 
its, is  $70.52,  which  varies  from  $63.96  for  two  farms  in  Illinois  in 
1914  to  $71.86  in  Iowa,  where  most  of  the  records  were  procured. 

1  BaUetln  No.  146,  Purdue  University  (Ind.)  Agricultural  Ezperimfint  StaUon,  p.  60& 
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These  calves,  when  finished,  averaged  (market  weights,  see  Table  43) 
834  poimds.  The  Ughtest  animals  were  from  Kansas  (747  poimds), 
having  been  fed  for  only  6.2  months,  while  the  Illinois  calves,  which 
were  fed  10.2  months,  weighed  888  poimds.  Plate  V,  figure  2,  shows 
a  carload  of  baby-beef  animals  that  sold  on  the  Chicago  market  in 
August,  1914,  when  16  months  old,  for  $87.60,  weighing  924  pounds 
per  head. 

The  baby-beef  animals  sold  for  an  average  of  $73.45  a  head  (see 
Table  43),  or  $8.81  per  hundredweight.  The  average  price  for  1914 
was  $72.11  per  head,  or  $2.20  less  than  in  1915,  the  average  difference 
per  hundredweight  being  17  cents.  The  selling  price  varied  from 
$62.26  per  head,  or  $8.24  per  himdredweight,  in  Missouri  to  $80.28 
per  head,  or  $9.04  per  hundredweight,  in  Illinois.  The  average  cost 
of  marketing  was  $2.15,  making  the  farm  value  $71.30.  The  averse 
farm  profit  for  the  two  years  was  78  cents  per  head,  or  9  cents  per 
hundredweight.  In  1914  there  was  a  loss  of  $1.42  on  each  baby-beef 
animal.  The  baby  beeves  sold  in  1915  made  a  profit  of  $2.18  a  head, 
or  26  cents  per  himdredweight.  These  animals  generally  weighed  a 
little  more  than  did  those  in  1914,  and  also  brought  a  Uttle  better 
price. 

Table  43. — The  weight,  selling  price,  cost  of  marheting^farm  value,  arid  gain  or  loss  for 
baby-heef  animals,  based  on  the  average  of  67  farms. 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT, 


In  the  winter  of  1913-14  a  committee  of  well-known  investigators,  familiar 
with  agricultural  conditions,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  the  economics  of  the  meat  situation.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  chairman ; 
Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  Prot 
O.  F.  Ourtlss,  dean  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
and  director  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  H.  W.  Muraford, 
professor  of  animal  husbandry,  University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver,  Director  of  the  Rural  Organization  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

No  formal  report  was  prepared  by  thfs  committee,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee,  independent  inquiries  dealing  with  several  phases  of  the  meat 
situation  were  undertaken  by  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  have  been  crystallized  by  the  de- 
partment in  a  series  of  five  reports,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Meat 
Situation  in  the  United  States,"  each  report  complete  within  itself  and  bearing 
a  separate  number  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  as 
follows : 

Part  I.  Statistics  of  Live  Stock,  Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  Prices, 

and  International  Trade  for  Many  Countries.  By  George  K.  Holmes,  Bureau 

of  Crop  Estimates.    (Report  No.  109.) 
Part  II.  Live  Stock  Production  in  the  Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States.  By 

Will  C.  Barnes  and  James  T.  Jardine,  Branch  of  Grazing,  Forest  Service. 

(Report  No.  110.) 

Part  III.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  In  the  Orn  Belt  States. 
By  J.  S.  <3otton  and  Morton  O.  CJooper,  Ofllce  of  Farm  Management^  and 
W.  F.  Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    (Report  No.  111.) 

Part  IV.  Utilization  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feed  Stuffs.  By 
W.  F.  Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    (Report  No.  112.) 

Part  V.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  Live  Stock  and  Meats.   By  Louis  D. 
Hall,  F.  M.  Simpson,  and  S.  W.  Doty,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion.   (Report  No.  113.) 
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UTILIZATION  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  AVAILABLE 
AMERICAN  FEED  STUFFS. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  has  made  a  study  of  feeding  stufiEs  in  which  it  is  shown  that  a 
tremendous  waste  of  feeding  stuffs  occurs  annually  on  American  farms.  The 
total  loss  to  farmers  from  the  waste  of  corn  fodder  and  straw  amounts  to 
about  $102,860,000  each  year. 

In  1914  about  120,000,000  tons  of  straw  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this,  55  per  cent  was  fed  to  live  stock,  while  15  per  cent  was  burned,  8 
per  cent  sold,  and  22  per  cent  plowed  under  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Greater 
publicity  concerning  the  value  of  straw,  its  use  as  a  filler  in  commercial  feeds, 
and  in  various  manufactures  might  aid  somewhat  in  preventing  its  waste. 

Corn  stover  produced  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  245,258,000  tons, 
of  which  81.5  per  cent  was  fed  to  cattle  and  other  stock.  No  data  were  ob- 
tained as  to  the  percentage  of  this  amount  (81.5  per  cent)  that  is  wasted  in 
feeding.  At  least  35  per  cent  of  this  total  amount  represents  an  actual  waste. 
This  waste  can  be  checked  through  the  use  of  better  methods  for  feeding 
fodder  and  stover,  and  it  can  be  almost  entirely  stopped  through  the  use  of 
silos.  Of  the  total  amount  of  stover  produced,  3.7  per  cent  was  burned,  10.2 
per  cent  plowed  under,  and  the  rest  sold  or  disposed  of  in  other  ways.  Not 
only  the  fodder  burned  is  wasted,  but  the  fodder  plowed  under  would  also 
largely  come  under  this  category,  as  it  is  permitted  to  stand  in  the  field  until 
spring,  and  by  that  time  has  lost  much  of  its  fertilizing  value  through  loss 
of  leaves  and  leaching.  Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  these  materials  for  silage. 
Only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  com  acreage  is  now  used  in  this  way. 

To  feed  the  large  quantities  of  straw  and  stover  now  wasted  would  necessi- 
tate the  feeding  of  large  quantities  of  concentrated  feeds  which  are  now  dis- 
posed of  in  a  less  economical  manner.  For  instance,  more  than  810,000  tons 
of  cottonseed  meal  was  used  in  six  southern  States  in  1914  for  fertilizer.  If 
this  had  been  fed  to  live  stock  and  the  manure  used  for  fertilizer  the  value 
of  the  meal  would  have  been  increased  from  50  to  85  per  cent.  This  is  true 
of  all  the  oil  meals  used  for  both  fertilizer  and  feeding  purposes.  The  food 
value  of  these  concentrated  protein  materials  can  be  further  increased  through 
the  more  extensive  use  of  silage. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  to  teach  the  value  and  use  of  food-unit  values 
for  all  the  more  common  feeding  stuffs  would  be  a  great  step  toward  a  more 
perfect  agricultural  system. 

.  More  experimental  study  of  spineless  cactus  as  a  feed  stuff  is  needed.  Cactus 
will  never  be  of  great  economical  importance  elsewhere  than  in  the  hot  semi- 
arid  regions. 
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Ck)minon  sugar  cane  and  Japanese  sugar  cane  are  very  promising  forage 
crops  for  the  extreme  South.  The  utilization  of  the  by-products  of  sugar  cane, 
such  as  cane  tops,  bagasse,  and  blackstrap  molasses,  may  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  cattlemen  in  the  cane-growing  section.  Millions  of  tons  of  cane  tops  are 
permitted  to  go  to  waste  every  year. 

Feterita  and  Sudan  grass  are  two  of  the  newer  forage  crops  which  may 
play  a  most  important  part  in  feed  production  in  the  semi-arid  West.  Sudan 
grass  is  an  important  hay  crop  in  other  sections  of  the  country  also  because 
of  its  large  yields  and  its  resistance  to  drought. 

Teosinte  yields  from  15  to  50  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  in  the  extreme 
South.   It  is  a  promising  crop. 

The  high  cost  of  labor  prevents  roots  from  being  more  generally  used  in 
this  country.  *  Silage  crops  are  more  economical  and  serve  almost  the  same 
purpose. 

The  animal  by-products,  such  as  tankage,  fish  meal,  etc.,  are  excellent  feeds 
for  hogs,  but  are  little  used  for  cattle. 

Dried  brewers*  grains  and  distillers'  by-products  are  In  general  use  and  are 
generally  fed  with  care.  Improvements  could  probably  be  made  in  the  method 
of  feeding  the  slop  by  the  use  of  other  concentrated  feeds  and  some  dry 
roughage. 

Canning  factory  refuse  could  be  increased  in  value  by  storing  in  silos  rather 
than  in  huge  piles  in  the  open. 

Beet  pulp  is  usually  handled  in  an  economical  manner  and  comparative 
little  of  it  is  wasted. 

NEED  FOR  STUDY  OF  EFFICIENCY  OF  FEED  STUFFS. 

American  methods  of  feeding  cattle  and  other  live  stock  have 
never  involved  a  very  close  study  of  the  economics  of  the  national 
feed  situation.  Heretofore  feeds,  labor,  etc.,  have  been  very  abim- 
dant  and  have  been  available  at  such  low  prices  that  close  calculation 
in  their  use  has  been  unnecessary.  But  competition  has  now  arisen 
to  such  an  extent,  and  the  prices  of  raw  materials  in  comparison  with 
sale  values  of  the  finished  product  have  become  so  high,  as  to  make 
cattle  feeding  in  a  great  many  cases  unprofitable.  During  past  years 
the  tendency  in  this  country  has  been  for  a  few  feeders  to  produce  the 
entirety  of  our  beef  supply.  In  European  countries  this  situation, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  reversed,  each  farmer  feeding  a  small  number 
of  cattle.  This  difference  may  be  accounted  for  in  three  ways: 
First,  cattle  feeding  in  Europe  has  been  practiced  for  more  than  200 
years.  Second,  farmers  in  general  in  those  sections  seem  to  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  nutritive  value  of  feeds,  as  well  as  greater 
ability  in  the  practical  use  of  them.  Third,  the  dense  population  in 
European  countries  has  necessitated  the  use  of  very  intensive  methods 
along  all  lines  of  production.  European  farmers  as  a  whole  show 
greater  knowledge  of  the  scientific  phases  of  the  different  feeding 
operations  than  American  farmers.  At  the  present  time  European 
feeders  are  using  a  great  deal  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  it  is  a  fact 
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that  they  know  more  about  its  feeding  value  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can fanner.  Putting  the  matter  tersely,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  American  farmer  to-day  is  education  in  the  use  of  both  commer- 
cial and  farm-grown  feeds. 

In  purchasing  feeding  materials,  European  farmers  consider  the 
cost  of- the  feed  per  pound  of  nutrients.  Few  American  farmers  have 
a  definite  idea  of  the  different  nutrients  which  compose  the  feed  stuffs 
or  their  uses.  With  the  State  feed  control  offices  and  with  laws  regu- 
lating the  adulteration  of  feeds,  American  farmers  have  excellent 
facilities  for  protection  in  the  purchase  of  feeding  materials,  but  few 
farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  this  way. 
Such  protection  is  valuable  only  when  the  farmer  has  some  idea  of 
the  nutritive  value  of  feeds,  and,  having  this  knowledge,  makes  use 
of  it  in  the  purchase  of  supplies. 

If  some  simple  method  of  calculating  the  comparative  feeding 
values  of  various  feeds  could  be  devised,  so  as  to  show  numerically 
the  food  value  of  each  feed,  and  if  such  food  value,  along  with  the 
percentage  of  digestible  protein,  were  printed  on  each  tag  attached 
to  a  feed  bag,  the  farmers  would  undoubtedly  soon  learn  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  common  feeds.  Such  a  system  would  tend 
toward  a  more  economical  use  of  feeds. 

In  the  United  States  the  chemical  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs  is 
usually  printed  on  tags  which  are  attached  to  each  sack  of  feed. 
This  diemical  analysis  alone  is  of  little  value  to  the  feeder.  If  the 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  in  each  100  pounds  of  the  feed  could 
be  shown  in  addition  to  the  chemical  analysis,  the  information  con- 
veyed would  be  far  more  valuable  to  him. 

In  gathering  material  for  this  report,  studies  have  been  made  of 
nearly  all  of  the  feed  stuffs  which  are  available  in  the  United  States. 
Certain  of  our  newer  feeds  need  study  and  exploitation.  However, 
as  a  rule,  these  newer  feed  stuffs  are  limited  to  certain  comparatively 
small  sections  of  the  country ;  the  common  feeds  which  have  been  in 
daily  use  for  years  offer  greater  opportunity  for  improvement. 

This  report  deals  chiefly  with  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  the 
extensively  available  feeds  rather  than  the  exploitation  of  feeding 
materials  of  more  recent  origin  or  less  extensive  use.  As  a  rule,  new 
feeds  are  extensively  exploited  by  individuals  or  corporations,  while 
opportunities  for  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  our  older  or  more 
common  feeds  have  been  very  largely  overlooked.  As  an  example, 
com  and  small  grains  have  been  grown  in  this  coimtry  since  it  was 
first  settled,  and  data  which  are  given  later  show  the  greatest  total 
loss  of  available  feeding  material  is  from  the  misuse  of  the  by- 
products of  such  crops.  Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  efficient 
use  of  available  feeds  is  costing  the  American  farmer  enormous  sums 
37311'— 16  2 
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annually.  This  loss  will  not  be  stopped  unless  its  amount,  together 
with  suggestions  as  to  how  it  may  be  averted,  is  forcibly  brought  to 
tiie  attention  of  farmers. 

RELATION  OF  CATTLE  MARKETS  TO  FEED  SUPPLIES. 

Our  great  beef  cattle  markets  have  developed  at  convenient  points 
intermediate  between  producer  and  consumer.  The  beef-cattle  in- 
dustry around  these  markets  has  grown  rapidly.  The  centralized 
markets  played  a  most  important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
cattle  industry  of  the  West.  Cattle  were  produced  on  the  western 
ranges,  while  the  center  of  consumption  was  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Virginias  and  Kentucky.  The  markets  located  at 
the  central  points  afforded  convenience  in  handling  both  the  live 
cattle  and  the  meat  products  and  lessened  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

During  recent  years  the  centers  of  cattle  production  have  been 
gradually  shifting  to  a  certain  extent,  and  beef  production  is  being 
taken  up  in  new  territory.  When  this  is  considered  along  with  the 
fact  that  refrigeration  and  transportation  facilities  for  beef  products 
have  improved  greatly  it  is  seen  that  the  large  centralized  packing 
plants  now  in  existence  may  not  be  so  essential  to  future  development 
of  the  industry  as  formerly.  The  tendency  will  probably  be  to  raise 
and  to  feed  the  stock  nearer  the  places  where  the  feeds  and  pastures 
exist  and  to  ship  the  live  stock  or  meat  products  to  the  large  dis- 
tributing centers  or  areas  of  consumption. 

Frequently  it  will  be  cheaper  to  utilize  the  feeds  near  the  points 
where  they  are  produced,  and  ship  the  fattened  cattle  or  the  dressed 
meat,  than  to  ship  either  the  feed  or  the  cattle,  or  both,  to  sections  near 
the  great  packing  houses  for  fattening  and  subsequent  slaughtering. 
The  smaller  packing  houses  and  abattoirs  located  in  the  areas  pro- 
ducing feed  stuffs  may  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
the  cattle  industry  of  the  future. 

Cottonseed  meal,  a  southern  product,  is  being  extensively  used  at 
northern  feeding  plants.  Many  southern  cattle  are  shipped  into  the 
North  and  West  to  be  finished  for  market,  while  the  meat  is  often 
returned  south  for  sale.  In  the  South,  where  enormous  quantities  of 
grass  and  fodder  are  going  to  waste,  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  cot- 
tonseed meal  is  being  used  for  feeding.  The  Southern  States  should 
raise,  fatten,  and  slaughter  their  cattle  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
their  own  needs ;  after  that  if  a  surplus  of  either  cattle  or  cottonseed 
meal  exists  it  should  be  shipped  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Freight  is  often  paid  several  times  on  feeds  and  feeders  for  fattening 
purposes,  paid  again  on  the  cattle  going  to  some  far-off  market  for 
slaughter,  and  again  on  the  dressed  meat  going  back  to  the  place 
where  the  cattle  were  fattened.  This  seems  like  a  most  extravagant 
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waste  of  money  and  is  a  state  of  affairs  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
could  be  remedied  by  raising,  fattening,  and  slaughtering  cattle  in 
the  same  section.  These  apparently  wasteful  methods  are  frequently 
justified,  however,  by  existing  conditions  which  are  often  overlooked 
by  the  casual  observer.  The  lack  of  adequate  slau^tering  facilities, 
well  organized  and  equipped  markets,  the  necessary  capital,  trans- 
portetion  and  refrigeration  in  transit  facilities,  and  a  constent  and 
sufficiently  large  supply  of  cattle  and  hogs  will  often  prevent  the 
slau^tering  of  cattle  at  a  profit  in  the  section  where  they  are  raised 
and  fattened.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  better  to  ship  the  fattened 
animals  to  some  of  the  large  markete. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  a  poiti<»L  of  the  West,  embracing  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  Wyoming,  the  Dakotes,  and  Montana,  where  enor- 
mous, quantities  of  roughages  are  wasted  or  can  be  purchased  cheaply, 
and  where  cattle  are  plentiful,  but  few  are  finished  for  the  market. 

STRAW. 

In  European  countries  the  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  feeding 
of  all  straws  and  other  farm  roughages.  Frequently  the  straws  are 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  other  feeds,  such  as  beete,  mangels, 
silage,  ete.,  so  as  to  make  the  straw  more  palateble.  Some  farmers 
are  so  careful  in  the  preservation  of  straw  that  after  it  has  been 
used  for  bedding,  and  later  distributed  over  their  fields,  it  is  raked 
up  and  again  used  for  bedding,  after  lying  on  the  ground  until  it  has 
become  clean  and  free  from  manure.  There  are  no  signs  of  such 
thrift  in  this  country.  In  certain  sections  opportunity  is  not  even 
given  the  cattle  to  consume  the  straw  and  fodder,  for  in  some  stetes 
almost  the  entire  crop  is  burned.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  straw  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, is  burned,  and  probably  as  much  as  this  is  otherwise  wasted. 
Of  course  in  some  of  the  sections  of  the  United  Stetes  where  straw 
is  burned  there  are  few  cattle,  and  the  material  consequently  has 
little  or  no  value  because  of  the  distance  from  market;  nevertheless 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  ite  utilization.  If  this  straw 
were  combined  with  some  of  the  home-grown  concentrates,  not  only 
would  the  feed  jdeld  a  profit  in  return  for  beef  but  the  manure 
would  have  great  value  in  building  up  the  soil. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  straw  of  good  quality 
when  baled  costs  as  much  as  $15  per  ton,  and  sometimes  even  higher 
prices  are  paid.  The  value  of  oat  straw,  based  upon  present  conditions, 
will  probably  runsomewhathigherthan^lO  per  ton,  while  the  average 
value  of  all  straw  produced  is  probably  about  $5  per  ton.  In  other 
words,  straw  produced  on  the  farm  is  probably  worth  this  amount 
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to  the  farmer  if  he  will  use  it  properly  in  his  farming  operaticna 
According  to  thei  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  the  actual  value  that 
is  placed  upon  straw  of  all  kinds  is  about  $8.70  per  ton.  Based  upon 
this  value,  farmers  are  losing  something  like  $1.80  per  ton  for  every 
ton  of  straw  produced.  This  loss  per  ton  would  constitute  a  total 
annual  loss  on  the  whole  crop  of  about  $156,000,000. 

To  bring  these  straws  up  to  their  real  value  on  the  farm  would 
necessitate  their  being  fed  or  used  as  bedding  for  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  The  gain  which  accompanies  this  feeding  because  of 
increased  soil  fertility  can  hardly  be  calculated,  but  needless  to  say 
it  would  be  enormous.  Of  all  systems  for  obtaining  permanent  soil 
fertility,  none  is  so  practical  or  as  easily  available  as  that  of  feed- 
ing live  stock. 

The  economical  feeding  of  cattle  necessitates  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  roughages.  Experiment  stati(ms  have  found  no  more 
efficient  way  of  utilizing  farm  roughages  than  through  cattle.  Con- 
sidering these  factors  in  all  their  phases  it  seems  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  systems  of  crop  growing,  permanent  soil  fertility,  and 
cattle  feeding  are  interdependent. 

The  total  production  of  grain  straw  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
is  estimated  at  about  120,000,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  1.14  tons 
per  acre  from  105,406,000  acres  producing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
rice,  flax,  and  buckwheat.  At  an  average  value  of  $3.71  a  ton,  the 
total  value  of  this  straw  would  be  about  $446,000,000.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  annual  output  of  straw  may  be  appreciated  when  these 
figures  are  compared  with  the  total  production  of  cultivated  hay, 
which  in  1914  was  estimated  at  70,071,000  tons.  In  other  words, 
there  is  about  one  and  two-thirds  as  much  straw  as  cultivated  hay 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  straw  as  given 
above  is  exceeded  only  by  the  value  of  such  crops  as  com,  wheat, 
oats,  hay,  and  cotton. 

Of  the  total  production  of  straw,  it  is  estimated  that  about  55  per 
cent  (64,708,000  tons)  is  fed  to  live  stock,  15  per  cent  (17,613,000 
tons)  is  burned,  8  per  cent  (9,212,000  tons)  is  sold,  and  22  per  cent 
(26,221,000  tons)  is  plowed  under  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The 
amount  of  straw  burned  (17,613,000  tons),  if  valued  at  the  average 
of  all  straw  for  the  United  States,  namely,  $3.71  per  ton,  would  be 
worth  about  $65,000,000.  Of  course,  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  straw  is  burned  it  is  not  valued  at  this  amount,  but  this  repre- 
sents, roughly,  the  amount  of  potential  feedstuffs  of  which  no  use  is 
made. 

The  following  table,  which  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  shows  the  quantity  in  tons  and 
percentages  of  the  various  kinds  of  straw  used  for  different  purposes: 
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Ubcm  made  of  straw. 


Kind  of  straw. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Value  per  ton. 

1 

3 

o 

Quantity.! 

Percentage. 

t 

1 

W 

:^ 

St 

Plowed 
1  under. 

II 

1 

< 

't 

g 

i 

Plowed 
under. 

Oat  

Eye  

Rloe  

All  straw.... 

Ton». 
1.19 
1.09 
.98 
1.29 
2.03 

13.01 
4.57 
2.39 
4.90 
6.11 

$192,050 
191,136 
17,762 
16,087 
8,608 

7V>n«. 
28,586 
30,029 
4,459 
791 
843 

Tont. 
14,357 

1,606 
968 
397 
866 

Tom. 
5,168 
3,011 
268 
686 
79 

Tom. 
7,210 
2,928 
855 
696 
13 

Tom. 
8,486 
4,350 
862 
718 
106 

Tom. 
68,807 
41,884 
7,432 
8,283 
1,408 

44.8 
71.8 
60.0 
34.1 
59.0 

P.efc 
22.5 
8.6 
18.8 
12.1 
25.9 

P.ct 
8.1 
7.8 
8.6 

20.9 
5.6 

P.et 
11.8 
7.0 
11.5 
21.2 
.9 

P.rt. 
18.8 

ia4 

11.6 
21.7 
7.7 

1.14 

8.71 

486,807 

64,708 

17,613 

9,212 

11,702 

14,519 

U7,764 

54.9 

15.0 

7.8 

lao 

12.8 

1000  omitted  after  each  number  in  these  oohunns. 


There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  uses  to  which  the  different' 
kinds  of  straw  are  put.  Thus,  although  nearly  72  per  cent  of  oat 
straw  is  fed,  only  24  per  cent  of  rye  straw  is  fed ;  and  while  22  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  straw  is  burned,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  oat 
straw  is  burned.  In  North  Dakota  a  larger  proportion  of  the  straw 
is  burned  than  in  any  other  State.  About  66  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
straw  and  96  per  cent  of  the  rye  straw  in  that  State  is  burned,  but 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  barley  and  6  per  cent  of  the  oat  rtraw  is 
disposed  of  in  that  manner.  Including  flax  and  buckwheat  straw, 
this  amounts  to  about  2,500,000  tons. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  straw  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States,  54.9  per  cent,  or  64,708,000  tons,  is  estimated  to  have  been 
used  for  feeding  purposes.  The  amount  used  for  bedding  is  esti- 
mated at  12.3  per  cent,  or  14,619,000  tons.  According  to  these  data 
the  total  amount  used  in  live-stock  production  would  be  about  67.2 
per  cent,  or  79,227,000  tons.  The  straw  that  was  sold,  plowed  under, 
and  burned  amounts  to  about  82.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  38,527,000 
ton&  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  production  of  straw  is  being 
used  to  disadvantage,  of  which  one-half  is  an  absolute  loss.  If 
straw  is  not  used  by  live  stock  or  plowed  under,  its  value  as  a  soil- 
enriching  material  is  mainly  lost.  Its  chief  value  as  a  fertilizing 
material  lies  not  in  its  fertilizing  elements,  but  in  its  tissues  as  a 
source  of  humus.  The  burning  of  straw,  then,  even  though  the 
ashes  leave  a  small  amount  of  additional  mineral  matter  in  the  soil, 
results  in  an  almost  total  loss.  Straw  is  seldom  burned,  except  in 
the  West.  The  people  in  that  section  follow  this  method  mainly 
because  of  custom  rather  than  because  of  any  inability  to  purchase, 
feed,  or  market  meat-producing  animals.  They  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  straw  is  of  no  value  because  it  has  never  been  used  for  any- 
thing in  that  section.  In  some  of  the  Western  States  a  campaign  has 
been  made  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  institute  workers  to 
get  farmers  to  use  a  portion  of  their  waste  straw  for  spreading  over 
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their  grain  fields.  There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  testing  the  feeding*  value 
of  oat  straw.  It  was  found  that  a  ration  of  com  silage,  com,  and 
cottonseed  meal  was  just  as  valuable  for  economy  and  extent  of  gains 
when  used  with  oat  straw  as  the  same  ration  when  fed  with  clover 
hay.  In  other  words,  oat  straw  can  be  used  advantageously  and 
profitably  to  replace  clover  hay  when  fed  with  com  silage,  com,  and 
cottonseed  meal.  As  such  a  ration  is  extensively  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  practical  value  of  this  can  be  readily  seen. 

Straw  when  fed  to  fattening  animals  has  a  certain  corrective  prop- 
erty, and  a  great  many  practical  feeders  advise  that  it  be  kept  before 
the  steers  at  all  times.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  feeding  calves  or 
baby  beef.  Straw  is  rather  bulky  and  has  great  absorbing  power; 
Uiese  qualities  are  a  great  help  in  offsetting  the  heating  effects  of 
concentrated  feeds,  especially  with  cattle  that  are  consuming  a  heavy 
grain  ration. 

The  methods  of  feeding  and  systems  of  management  which  are  in 
vogue  in  Europe,  while  necessary  in  that  cotmtry,  are  not  so  essen- 
tial in  the  United  States.  In  that  country  straws  are  very  largely 
chopped  or  shredded  before  feeding,  and  scnne  of  the  feeds  are  cooked 
while  others  undergo  special  preparation  requiring  much  labor. 
Feeders  in  Europe  can  afford  to  do  this  because  their  feeds  are  com- 
paratively high,  while  labor  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  and  the 
value  of  the  expensive  feeds  is  eccAomically  increase  through  the 
use  of  cheap  labor.  Under  those  conditions  the  additional  labor  is 
used  at  a  profit.  Conditions  are  not  parallel  in  America.  Labor  is 
much  more  expensive  and  the  additional  labor  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  our  feeds  in  a  similar  manner  would  result  in  a 
financial  loss.  With  an  increased  population,  conditions  in  America 
may  change,  but  at  the  present  time  European  methods,  while  very 
instructive  in  themselves  to  American  feeders,  are  not  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  this  country. 

There  are  certain  sections  where,  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
market  conditions,  lack  of  concentrated  feeds  at  reasonable  prices 
to  supplement  these  straws,  etc.,  cattle  feeding  is  hardly  possible. 
Under  such  conditions  the  directing  of  these  materials  into  manufac- 
turing channels  seems  to  be  a  probable  soIuti<m.  Heading  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  straw  under  the  soil  would  mean  a  great  saving  com- 
pared with  the  present  methods. 

Specific  advice  concerning  the  details  of  the  utilization  of  wasted 
straws  can  not  be  taken  up  in  this  discussion.  There  has  always 
been  a  more  or  less  limited  demand  for  American  straws  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  at  hats,  paper,  strawboard,  packing 
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cases,  horse  collars,  etc.  With  the  development  of  modern  machinery 
and  manufactured  products  more  straw  will  probably  be  used. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  how  straw 
can  often  be  used  economically,  a  number  of  rations  to  be  used  in 
wintering  the  breeding  herd  of  beef  cattle  are  given  herewith. 

Rations  fob  Wintering  Breedino  Ck)ws. 


Ration  1 —   '  Pounds. 

Str^w  10 

SUage  20 

Cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal   1\ 

Ration  2 — 

Straw  .  20 

Cottonseed  cake  or  oil  cake   2 

Ration  9 — 

Straw  10 

Shock  com  10 

Cottonseed  meal   1 


In  case  it  is  believed  the  animals  should  have  more  feed,  the  straw 
should  be  increased. 

A  yearling  may  be  fed  three- fourths  of  the  ration  mentioned,  and 
may  be  expected  to  come  through  the  winter  in  fair  to  good  condi- 
tion. The  breeding  herd  or  stocker  steers  can  be  wintered  very 
economically  on  any  of  the  rations  named. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  some  of  the  Western  States,  such  as 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana,  to  have  much  more 
grass  than  they  have  cattle.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  practice  of 
buying  steers  in  the  spring.  If  stocker  cattle  are  very  high  at 
that  time  some  of  the  pastures  remain  unfilled.  Where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  straw  on  hand  stocker  cattle  could  be  bought  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  when  such  stock  is  relatively  cheap,  and  wintered 
on  straw  and  cottonseed  cake  or  oil  cake.  This  would  insure  having 
steers  for  the  grass  during  the  summer.  This  method  would  utilize 
waste  feeds  and  waste  pasture  and  would  tend  to  increase  the  meat 
supply. 

For  fattening  animals  straw  should  always  be  within  reach  so 
that  the  animals  may  eat  straw  at  will.  They  will  usually  eat  from 
8  to  5  pounds  per  day. 

CORN  STOVER* 

The  estimated  total  yield  of  com  stover  in  the  United  States  is 
245,253,000  tons.   The  production  of  the  different  sections  is  as  fol- 

^  The  data  on  corn  stoyer  here  given  are  based  upon  estimateB  made  by  connty  crop  re- 
porters of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  proportion  of  the  corn  acreage  stated  as 
used  iov  silage  (8.1  per  cent)  and  that  cut  green  for  feed  (10.9  per  cent)  are  regarded  by 
some  experts  as  excessive.  More  conseryatiye  estimates  wonld  be  5  per  cent  put  into  silos 
and  7  per  cent  cut  green  for  feed.  These  differences,  however,  do  not  materially  affect  the 
eomdiisloiui  drawn  from  the  data.  The  proportion  of  the  com  crops  which  goes  Into  silos 
Is  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  within  a  few  years  wUl  exceed  the  percentage 
aliown  by  crop  reporters*  estimates. 
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lows:  North  Atlantic,  8,176,000  tonB;  South  Atlantic,  12,824,000  tons; 
North  Central  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  58,088,000  tons;  North 
Central  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  125,362,000  tons;  South  Cen- 
tral, 89,198,000  tons,  and  Far  Western,  1,670,000  tons.  According 
to  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  the  com  stover  was 
disposed  of  as  follows:  57.9  per  cent  (142,000,000  tons)  was  fed  to 
cattle;  23.6  per  cent  (58,000,000  tons)  fed  to  other  live  stock;  3.7 
per  cent  (9,000,000  tons)  burned;  10.3  per  cent  (25,000,000  tons) 
plowed  under;  2.6  per  cent  (6,000,000  tons)  sold,  and  1.9  per  cent 
(4,000,000  tons)  used  for  other  purposes,  most  of  which  was  for 
bedding.  The  States  that  lead  in  the  practice  of  burning  com  stover 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  crop  that  is  bumed  are  given  here- 
with: Texas,  8  per  cent;  Louisiana,  7  per  cent;  Arkansas  and  Iowa, 
6  per  cent;  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Mississippi,  5  per  cent;  Illinois, 
4  per  cent;  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma  and  Idaho,  3  per  cent.  The  other  States  bum  quantities 
ranging  up  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Com  is  grown  in 
all  States,  but  20  report  that  no  stover  is  bumed.  The  North  Central 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  South  Central  States  lead  in 
the  practice  of  buming,  with  4.4  and  4.3  per  cent  respectively.  The 
yield  of  dry  stover,  as  estimated,  varies  from  1  to  6|  tons  per  acre, 
with  the  average  close  to  3  tons  per  acre.  The  estimated  value  of 
this  is  about  $2  per  ton. 

The  disposition  of  com  stover  in  the  United  States  is  very  similar 
in  character  to  the  disposition  of  straws,  though  differing  somewhat 
in  degree.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  straw  is  fed,  while  81.5  per  cent 
of  the  stover  is  utilized  in  this  way.  Of  the  amount  of  stover  fed 
to  live  stock,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  35  per  cent  is 
wasted.  Straw  is  bumed  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  while  only 
3.7  per  cent  of  the  stover  is  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  Straw 
sold  amounted  to  7.8  per  cent,  while  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  stover 
is  marketed.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  straw  is  more  easily  han- 
dled in  marketing.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  total  straw  is  used  for 
bedding,  while  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  stover  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  buming  is  practically  an  absolute  waste. 
It  seems  that  buming  offers  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  cleaning  the 
ground  preparatory  to  plowing.  This  system  is  most  largely  prac- 
ticed where  the  com  is  snapped  or  husked,  leaving  the  stalks  standing 
in  the  field. 

Com  stover  is  an  excellent  roughage  for  use  in  wintering  cattle 
when  a  small  amount  of  grain  or  other  concentrate  is  used  with  it. 
It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  wintering  of  mature  breeding  cows. 
In  some  sections  of  the  United  States  cattle  are  wintered  with  stover 
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as  the  sole  roughage,  supplemented  with  a  small  amount  of  grain. 
Breeding  cows  or  stockers  will  winter  nicely  on  stover  and  oat  straw, 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  either  cottonseed  meal,  linseed-oil 
meal,  or  com.  The  meal  when  fed  without  other  grain  should  be  fed 
in  the  cake  form  and  preferably  of  nut  size.  *  When  fed  in  this  man- 
ner it  is  not  lost  by  dropping  through  cracks  or  blowing  away  and 
is  not  spoiled  by  being  wet  with  saliva  or  rain. 

In  preparing  stover  for  feeding  purposes,  cutting  and  shocking 
under  general  conditions  involves  less  labor,  and  the  waste  is  about 
offset  by  this  factor.  Chopping  or  shredding  increases  the  palata- 
bility  and  reduces  the  amount  of  storage  space  for  housing  the  crop, 
but  the  labor  involved  in  this  method  increases  the  cost  of  prepara- 
tion very  much.  Where  cheap  power  and  labor  are  available  on  the 
farm,  shredding  or  cutting  is  to  be  recommended. 

Of  all  methods  of  handling  corn,  ensiling  is  by  far  the  most 
economical,  although,  because  of  the  need  for  the  grain  itself,  not  all 
com  can  be  put  into  the  silo.  In  sections  where  pastures  are  not 
available  it  is  economical  to  use  silage  throughout  the  year.  Of  the 
total  acreage  of  com  in  1914  (103,485,000  acres), about  8.1  per  cent,  or 
8,378,000  acres,  was  put  into  the  silo.  About  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage,  or  11,274,000  acres,  was  cut  and  fed  as  green  feed.  Nearly 
81  per  cent  was  allowed  to  mature  for  grain.  Of  the  com  that  was 
left  to  mature  for  grain,  57.7  per  cent  was  snapped.  That  which 
was  cut  and  shocked  in  the  field  is  estimated  as  24.9  per  cent.  That 
which  was  cut  and  hauled  to  the  bam  for  husking,  most  of  the  stover 
of  which  was  shredded,  amounted  to  9.1  per  cent.  Only  2.6  per  cent 
of  the  com  which  was  left  to  mature  in  the  field  was  pastured  or 

hogged  down."  The  balance,  or  5.7  per  cent,  was  handled  in  some 
other  way. 

A  priEictice  in  certain  sections  which  is  both  uneconomical  and 
wasteful  is  that  of  pulling  the  fodder  "  or  stripping  the  leaves  from 
the  stalk,  leaving  the  stalks  to  be  subsequently  bumed.  Of  the  corn 
that  is  allowed  to  mature  in  the  field  about  19  per  cent  is  handled  in 
this  way.  Another  wasteful  practice  is  that  of  topping  "  the  corn. 
By  this  method  the  stalk  above  the  top  ear  is  removed  and  either 
stored  or  shocked  for  fodder.  About  13  per  cent  of  the  matured  com 
is  handled  in  this  way.  Of  the  stalks  that  are  left  standing  in  the 
field  85  per  cent  are  pastured,  38  per  cent  are  plowed  under,  and  12 
per  cent  are  bumed. 

The  total  value  of  the  stover  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
was  about  $436,867,000.  Almost  4  per  cent,  as  stated  above,  or  about 
$14,757,000  worth  of  this  stover  was  bumed.  Such  facts  are  astonish- 
ing when  one  considers  the  food  value  of  the  material  thus  destroyed. 
To  utilize  the  straw  and  stover  which  at  the  present  time  are  being 
wasted  would,  if  these  materials  were  fed  to  cattle,  involve  the  use 
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of  large  amounts  of  concentrated  feeds.  From  the  standpoint  of 
national  economics,  this  is  just  what  is  needed,  since  we  are  annually 
exporting  from  this  country  large  amounts  of  concentrated  feeds, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  com,  molasses,  peanuts,  and  beana 
Besides  the  feed  whiclf  is  exported,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  are  annually  being  used  directly  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. The  utilization  of  this  meal  and  other  feeds  with  our  wasted 
straws  and  stover  would  mean  not  only  a  tremendous  saving  in  the 
cost  of  producing  beef  and  additional  profit  in  the  feeding  of  the 
cattle  but  also  a  tremendous  saving  in  the  cost  of  enriching  the  soil 
The  losses  from  these  sources,  from  a  nation-wide  standpoint  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  farmer,  constitute  a  greatea- 
loss  than  the  total  of  all  other  losses  (excepting  that  from  disease) 
occurring  upon  the  American  farm  to-day.  The  total  loss  occurring 
annually  through  the  wasting  of  straws  and  com  stover  amounts  to 
about  $102,860,000.  Farmers  should  be  told  of  these  losses  by  all 
means  and  instructed  in  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OF  OIL-BEARING  SEEDS. 

The  cheapest  source  of  protein  to-day  for  cattle  feeding  is  the 
by-products  of  our  oil-bearing  seeds.  All  the  feeds  necessary  for 
the  feeding  of  live  stock  can  hardly  be  grown  on  the  farm.  Even 
under  intensive  European  methods  European  farmers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  a  certain  portion  of  their  concentrated  feeds.  Of 
course  if  the  entirety  of  the  material  which  is  needed  for  feeding 
purposes  can  be  grown  on  the  farm  it  is  essential  that  this  course  be 
followed.  With  the  existing  farm  conditions  cattle  feeding  alone  will 
not  keep  up  soil  fertility  if  this  up-keep  depends  upon  the  feeds 
which  are  grown  upon  the  farm  entirely.  Some  of  the  plant  food  is 
bound  to  be  marketed  in  the  form  of  beef,  milk,  or  other  live-stock 
products.  Besides  this,  other  losses  of  plant  food  continually  occur. 
On  most  farms  the  purchase  of  additional  high-protein  concentrates 
from  a  permanent  soil  fertility  standpoint  is  essential.  Such  pro- 
cedure, if  carried  on  continually,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle 
are  fed,  should  result  in  a  sufficiently  fertile  soil  without  the  use  of 
other  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The  use  of  lime,  phoephates,  and 
potash,  however,  where  needed,  should  not  be  discontinued  even 
though  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  kept. 

COTTONSEEn  MEAL  AND  UNSEED  MEAL. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  cake  are  the  most  important  of  ihe  by- 
products of  our  oil-manufacturing  industry.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant not  only  because  of  the  quantity  produced  but  also  because  of 
its  great  efficiency  as  an  economical  source  of  protein. 
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Next  in  importance  to  cottonseed  meal  is  linseed  meal.  Linseed 
meal  is  produced  in  much  smaller  amounts  than  cottonseed  meal, 
but  in  sections  where  it  has  been  used  for  any  ^at  length  of  time  it 
is  the  most  highly  favored  of  all  the  protein-supplying  concentrates. 
In  other  sections  cottonseed  meal  is  favored  or  is  gaining  in  favor. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  linseed  meal  is  a  more  expensive  source 
of  protein  than  cottonseed  meal,  even  where  a  greater  freight  rate 
has  to  be  paid  to  obtain  the  latter  commodity. 

Soy-bean,  peanut,  and  sesame  cake  or  meal  are  also  by-products 
of  oil-bearing  seeds  which  have  value  in  supplying  protein  in  a 
concentrated  form.  These  by-products  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country  only  in  small  amounts.  At  the  present  time  very  few  estab- 
lishments are  expressing  the  oil  from  such  seeds. 

Other  important  by-products  of  the  oil-expressing  industry  are 
copra  cake  and  meal,  which  is  the  residue  from  copra  after  express- 
ing the  coconut  oil.  Copra  in  turn  is  the  kiln-dried  or  air-dried  fruit 
of  the  coconut.  Palm-nut  meal,  which  at  present  is  not  obtainable  at 
all  in  this  country,  is  still  another  by-product  of  this  industry. 

American  plants  express  more  cottonseed  and  linseed  oil  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  France  leads  in  the 
pressing  of  all  other  oil-bearing  seeds. 

Correspondence  with  oil-expressing  companies  gives  the  informa- 
tion that  this  industry  is  likely  to  be  a  great  deal  more  extensive 
within  a  few  years;  in  fact,  the  companies  say  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity is  open  for  manufacturing  along  these  lines.  The  greatest 
drawback  in  the  development  of  the  industry  heretofore  has  been 
the  fact  that  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  interest  American 
farmers  in  feeding  the  by-product,  nor  have  the  manufacturers  been 
able  to  dispose  of  it  through  other  channels. 

As  American  cottonseed-oil  crushers  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
market  for  their  entire  output  of  meal  and  cake  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  400,000  tons  of  these  feeds  were  exported  in  1914.  More  than 
500,000  tons  were  exported  in  each  of  the  years  1912  and  1913.  Some 
of  this  American-made  meal  and  cake  was  sold  in  Europe  at  a  lower 
price  per  pound  than  American  feeders  were  paying  for  similar 
meal  or  cake  at  home.  A  high  quality  of  meal  is  required  for  the 
European  trade,  and  the  percentage  of  protein  must  run  between  40 
and  56  per  cent.  This  high-protein  meal  under  present  conditions  is 
the  most  economical  meal  to  buy,  but  high-protein  meal  is  seldom 
sold  on  the  domestic  markets.  In  1914  English  feeders  were  paying 
$39  to  $40  per  ton  for  cake  with  an  analysis  of  48  to  55  per  cent 
protein,  while  meal  and  cake  in  the  United  States  with  a  test  of 
only  88  per  cent  of  protein  was  selling  for  $28  to  $32.  This  discrim- 
ination is  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  crushers  to  compete 
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with  other  oil  cakes  on  European  markets.  It  occurs  also  because 
Europeans  know  more  of  the  value  of  such  feeds  and  demand  a 
better  article  than  the  average  American  farmer.  Not  only  are 
crushers  expanding  their  trade  in  cottonseed  meal  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, but  they  are  heavily  exploiting  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal  as 
a  fertilizer.  During  1914  about  1,000,000  tons,  or  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  produced,  was  used  for  application  directly  to  the  soil. 

The  following  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal  were  used  for  fertilizing 
purposes  in  each  of  the  States  named:  Mississippi,  160,000  tons: 
Georgia,  251,981  tons;  South  Carolina,  188,192  tons;  Connecticut, 
7,000  tons;  Alabama,  100,000  tons;  Florida,  35,868  tons;  Massachu- 
setts, 7,000  tons ;  North  Carolina,  75,000  tons. 

There  are  other  States  which  used  cottonseed  meal  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  quantity  was  negligible  or  the  data  were  unobtainable. 
In  several  States  no  meal  is  used  at  all  for  this  purpose.  The  nitro- 
gen in  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal  is  worth  as  much  as  the  meal  usually 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  direct  fer- 
tilizer is  an  exceedingly  poor  practice,  since  cottonseed  meal,  after 
being  fed  to  cattle,  will  return  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  original 
fertility  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure.  Only  one-fourth  of  its 
original  fertilizer  value  is  lost  in  feeding  to  cattle,  and  cattle  will 
usually  make  profitable  gains  on  cottonseed  meal  when  fed  the 
necessary  roughages. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  exporting  annually  to  England  alone 
150,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal,  200,000  tons  of  com,  and  50,000  tons 
of  blackstrap  molasses,  as  well  as  other  feed  stuffs.  It  would  seem 
advisable  to  use  at  least  a  portion  of  these  materials,  together  with 
our  farm  roughages,  for  putting  more  cattle,  fatter  cattle,  and  more 
dairy  products  on  the  market. 

Denmark  annually  feeds  478  pounds  of  oil  cake,  most  of  which 
is  cottonseed  cake  or  meal,  to  each  of  the  mature  cattle  in  that 
coimtry.  The  1918  census  showed  that  the  United  States  had  56,- 
527,000  head  of  mature  cattle  of  the  beef  and  dairy  types.  Ameri- 
can dairymen  and  cattle  feeders  during  the  year  1913  used  ap- 
proximately 690,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  for  feeding 
purposes.  (Note  that  the  ainount  fed  was  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  American  production,  although  cottonseed  pri- 
marily is  a  cattle  feed.)  Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  United 
States  uses  approximately  24  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head 
of  mature  cattle.  Data  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  consumption 
of  linseed  meal. 

The  cottonseed  meal  which  is  being  produced  in  the  United  States 
should  be  almost  entirely  used  at  home  for  feeding  cattle.  An  in- 
creased cottonseed-meal  consumption  could  be  brought  about  in  three 
different  ways:  First,  by  feeding  our  present  type  of  cattle  more  of 
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this  feed ;  second,  by  improving  the  size  and  type  of  our  cattle ;  and, 
third,  by  increasing  the  number  of  our  cattle.  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  dressed  beef  could  be  used  up  in  home  consumption  and  in 
exports. 

COCONUT  BT-FBODUCTS. 

At  the  present  time  dealers  in  edible  oils  advise  that  considerable 
opportunity  is  offered  concerns  that  will  develop  the  copra-crushing 
uidustry  of  this  country,  if  they  can  find  a  market  for  their  by- 
products. This  material  if  crushed  in  the  United  States  would  offer 
a  very  valuable  source  of  concentrated  protein  food.  The  by-product 
obtained  from  this  industry  is  copra  cake  and  meal.  The  only  place 
which  can  be  found  where  this  material  is  being  fed  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  about  one  or  two  local  points  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  imports  of  copra  during  the  last  two  years  have  fallen 
off  considerably.  Manufacturers  who  are  using  coconut  oil  claim  that 
the  oil  can  be  imported  more  economically  than  they  can  import  the 
raw  copra  and  crush  it  in  this  country.  European  feeders  and  people 
in  this  country  who  are  using  copra  meal  find  that  it  is  a  valuable 
feed  stuff.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  a  dairy  feed.  At  the  present 
time  this  feed  is  of  very  little  economic  importance  in  the  United 
States,  since  this  country  produces  more  concentrated  feed  than  her 
cattle  now  consume.  There  may  come  a  day  when  copra  meal  will 
have  a  great  economic  value  in  this  country,  but  that  time  seems 
far  off. 

OTHER  OIL  BfEALS. 

Peanut  and  soy-bean  meals  and  cake  are  of  more  importance  than 
copra  meal,  since  both  peanuts  and  soy  beans  are  grown  extensively 
in  portions  of  this  country.  These  meals  are  the  by-products  of  the 
manufacture  of  oil  from  these  seeds.  Large  amounts  of  peanuts  are 
crushed  at  Marseille,  France.  Soy  beans  are  crushed  most  largely  in 
Manchuria  and  to  some  extent  in  England.  In  some  sections  of  Ger- 
many the  dairy  feeders  prefer  peanut  meal  to  any  other  oil  meal,  and 
feed  it  as  the  principal  source  of  protein.  It  is  in  good  demand  every- 
where on  the  European  Continent.  Peanut  cake  in  Europe,  like  lin- 
seed cake  and  meal  in  this  country,  has  become  so  popular  that  the 
price  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  considered  as  economical 
as  some  other  forms  of  oil  meal. 

Soy-bean  meal  is  a  product  that  has  sprung  into  prominence  in 
European  countries  in  the  last  few  years.  Soy-bean  cake  has  been 
imported  from  Manchuria  to  some  places  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
repofts  are  to  the  effect  that  its  use  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 

With  the  development  of  the  industry  of  expressing  oil  from  pea- 
nuts and  soy  beans  an  additional  quantity  of  high-protein  feed  will 
be  added  to  our  present  supply  of  such  feeds. 
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In  European  countries  oil  meals  are  fed  mostly  in  the  cake  form. 
The  people  are  suspicious  of  most  ground  feeds,  since  feed  in  sudi 
form  offers  better  opportunity  for  adulteration.  In  shipping  from 
this  country,  cottonseed  cake  is  much  easier  handled  and  less  waste  is 
incurred  than  if  shipped  as  meal  in  bags.  Europeans  prefer  to  feed 
oil  cakes  that  have  been'"  checkered."  In  preparing  the  cake  in  this 
way  "crisscross  lines  mark  the  cake  off  into  smaller  cakes  which  are 
uniform  in  size  and  weight.  When  marked  in  this  way  the  cake  is 
handier  to  feed,  since  the  weight  of  each  cake  is  known,  and  each 
email  cake  can  be  easily  and  cleanly  broken  off  from  the  large  cake. 
In  feeding  this  material  some  English  feeders  break  the  cake  and 
(jlace  each  cow's  ration  directly  in  her  mouth. 

English  feeders  use  large  quantities  of  "compound"  cakes.  These 
cakes  are  mixtures  of  different  materials,  chief  among  which  are 
oil  meals  of  different  kinds,  com,  wheat,  bran,  molasses,  etc.  We 
annually  ship  about  50,000  tons  of  molasses  to  England,  most  of 
which  is  used  as  a  "binder"  and  appetizer  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  "compound"  cakes. 

As  yet  none  of  these  mixed  commercial  feeds  have  been  pressed 
into  the  cake  form  in  this  country.  The  use  of  mixed  or  commercial 
feed  has  been  somewhat  discouraged  here,  since  certain  firms  have  not 
been  as  careful  to  turn  out  a  good  product  as  they  might  have  been. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  such  feeds  is  to  be  recommended,  since 
their  manufacture  offers  use  for  large  amounts  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
other  roughages  which  are  "off  color"  or  slightly  inferior  in  other 
respects  and  would  not  otherwise  find  a  market.  The  manufacture 
of  these  feeds  also  offers  a  market  for  large  quantities  of  molasses 
which  would  be  rather  hard  to  market  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
content  is  plainly  marked  upon  the  bags  and  if  adequate  laws  are 
enacted  for  marking  and  branding  such  materials  their  use  is  to  be 
recommended  unless  other  feed  can  be  purchased  more  economically. 

The  analyses  of  some  of  the  more  common  oil  meals  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  which  was  compiled  from  data  in  Henry  and 
Morrison's  "  Feeds  and  Feeding  " : 


Analyses  of  oU  meals. 


Carbohydrates. 

Feed. 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fiber. 

Nltrogen- 

Fal. 

tract 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Peret. 

92.5 

44.1 

8.1 

25w0 

9.1 

90.9 

33.9 

8.4 

35.7 

7.5 

88.2 

41.4 

5.3 

28.7 

7.4 

90.4 

20.9 

11.2 

45.3 

&1 

ie.8 

24.0 

35.0 

9L5 

89.3 

47.6 

5.1 

38.7 

&0 

90.2 

37.5 

6.3 

2L7 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  the  feeds  highest  in  protein 
are  peanot  cake  and  cottonseed  meal.  Those  highest  in  carbohy- 
drates are  palm-nut  cake,  copra  or  coconut  cake,  and  linseed  meal. 
In  fat  sesame  cake  stands  first. 

In  most  feeding  operations  some  one  of  these  oil  meals  or  cakes 
is  essential,  because  they  supply  protein  not  only  in  its  needed  form 
but  with  greater  economy  than  it  can  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  feeding  but  a  small  portion  of  our 
production  of  these  materials,  effort  should  be  made  to  create  a  more 
general  demand  for  them. 

Ciottonseed  meal  is  a  good  fertilizer,  but  as  it  can  be  fed  to  beef 
or  dairy  cattle  with  a  loss  of  but  one- fourth  of  its  fertilizing  ele- 
ments it  is  a  most  economical  feed  to  use.  A  full  discussion  of  the 
feeding  of  cottonseed  meal  to  beef  cattle  is  given  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 665,  "  Cottonseed  Meal  for  Feeding  Beef  Cattle." 

In  the  United  States  but  24  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  is  fed  per 
head  of  cattle,  while  in  some  of  the  European  countries  from  250  to  500 
pounds  are  fed  to  each  cow  annually.  This  shows  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  amount  fed  in  this  country.  The  results  of  such  ad- 
ditional feeding  would  be  increased  production  of  beef  and  dairy 
products  to  be  used  for  home  consumption  and  export.  At  the  same 
time  the  productive  power  of  our  soils  would  be  greatly  improved. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ROUGHAGES  AND  GRAZING  CROPS.' 

WINTER  WHEAT  AND  OATS. 

In  some  sections  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
graze  cattle  on  winter  wheat  and  winter  oats  during  the  winter  or 
spring  months.  It  is  true  that  oftimes  such  pasture  is  available 
only  during  short  periods  of  time,  hut  with  careful  management  the 
length  of  time  that  such  pasture  can  be  grazed  can  be  increased.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pasturing  these  winter  crops  is  the 
damage  done  to  the  crop  by  the  cattle  during  wet  weather.  Proper 
tiling  and  draining  of  the  soil  will  lengthen  the  period  during  which 
these  crops  may  be  pastured.  Winter  wheat  and  winter  oats  are  very 
seldom  seriously  injured  by  grazing  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet.  In 
fact,  during  winters  that  are  favorable  to  maximum  growth  of  these 
crops  grazing  is  an  actual  benefit. 

Cattle  thrive  on  such  crops,  and  often  no  other  food  is  necessary 
while  they  are  on  such  pasture.  These  crops  are  especially  good  for 
growing  calves  and  young  stock,  but  in  addition  some  grain  and  a 
little  dry  roughage,  as  hay  or  stover,  should  be  fed.  The  season  in 
which  winter  wheat  and  oats  may  be  pastured  depends  upon  the 

^  Tbia  report  does  not  attempt  to  discnss  aU  of  the  different  crops  which  may  be  grown 
lA  certain  aectiona,  bat  only  inch  crops  as  are  00D4>aratlyely  new  or  other  crops  which  can 
be  more  efficiently  used. 
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section  of  the  country  and  climatic  conditions.  In  the  extreme  South 
such  pasturage  often  lasts  through  the  entire  winter,  and  some 
feeders  do  not  cut  the  grain  but  pasture  it  entirely,  while  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  these  crops  may  be  grazed  for  less  than  a  I 
month. 

CACTUS. 

The  feeding  of  cactus  or  prickly  pear  is  purely  a  local  matter. 
Its  growth  is  confined  to  the  coastal  region  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  the  southern  half  of  California,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

In  those  sections  the  wild  cactus,  prickly  pear,  or  tuna  has  for 
years  been  used  very  successfully  in  the  wintering  of  stock.  The 
tuna  is  covered  with  very  sharp  thorns  and  cattle  will  not  eat  it 
freely  unless  the  thorns  are  singed  off.  Gasoline  torches  are  used 
for  singeing  the  spines.  Where  cactus  is  relatively  thick  one  man 
can  singe  the  spines  from  enough  prickly  pear  to  feed  400  to  500 
beef  cattle  a  day. 

A  great  many  cattlemen  are  of  the  opinion  that  spineless  prickly 
pear  will  never  be  grown  successfully  under  range  conditions,  as  they 
believe  the  cattle  would  eat  it  too  close  and  it  would  be  destroyed. 

Cattle  will  winter  in  fairly  good  condition  on  prickly  pear  and 
a  small  allowance  of  cottonseed  cake  daily.  In  some  sections  on 
the  larger  ranches  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  hulls  are  mixed 
together  in  immense  self-feeders,  which  often  hold  as  much  as  a 
carload  of  this  material.  The  cattle  eat  at  will  from  these  feeders 
and  have  in  addition  all  the  "singed"  prickly  pear  they  will  consume. 

To  date  it  has  not  been  determined  whether  prickly  pear  can  be 
grown  economically  under  cultivation.  There  are  other  forage  crops 
which  when  cultivated  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  prickly  pear 
in  sections  where  cultivation  can  be  practiced.  It  is  not  believed 
that  cactus  will  ever  be  a  great  factor  in  cattle  feeding  in  this  coun- 
try. 

SUGAR  CANE. 

In  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  United  States  sugar  cane 
grows  very  readily,  and  makes  an  immense  tonnage  per  acre.  It 
has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  cattle  feeding.  In  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  the  thousands  of  work  oxen  are  fed  very  largely  upon 
sugar  cane.  The  green  stalks  are  cut  into  short  pieces  with  a  machete 
and  the  oxen  eat  the  entire  stalt  and  leaves.  The  horses  of  thiose 
countries  are  fed  considerable  sugar  cane  and  a  small  amount  of 
com.  During  the  dry  season  when  pastures  are  very  poor  the  cattle 
are  frequently  fed  sugar  cane  to  carry  them  through  the  dry  period. 

If  the  entire  sugar-cane  plant  will  make  silage  which  will  compare 
favorably  in  feeding  value  with  sorghum  silage,  then  cane  idiould 
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in  the  future  be  largely  used  as  a  silage  crop  because  of  the  enormous 
yield  per  acre. 

Japanese  sugar  cane  is  a  smaller  variety  of  sugar  cane  which  can 
be  planted  much  thicker.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  silage  in  Florida,  and  very  satisfactory  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  feeders  who  have  used  it. 

FETBRTTA. 

Feterita  is  an  early-maturing  drought-resistant  sorghum  and  has 
special  value  from  an  economical  standpoint  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. The  average  growing  period  of  feterita  is  about  105  days. 
The  stalks  are  from  4  to  7  feet  high,  and  are  tender  and  palatable. 
They  sucker  and  branch  freely  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  plant  will  yield  from  10  to  40  bushels  of  grain  per  acre. 
The  Texas  substation  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  has  obtained  a  yield  of  57.7 
buabels  per  acre.  In  more  recent  tests  feterita  has  shown  a  some- 
what smaller  yield.  Two  varieties  of  feterita  at  the  Lubbock  sta- 
tion during  the  summer  of  1915  showed  an  average  yield  of  46.4 
bushels.  The  following  yields  were  obtained  for  standard,  dwarf, 
and  white  milo,  respectively:  61.4,  68.4,  and  61.8  bushels.  The  yield 
of  fodder  will  run  from  1  to  2^  tons  per  acre.  An  unofficial  state- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that  10  bushels  of  the  grain  of  feterita  are 
equal  in  value  to  about  9  bushels  of  corn. 

The  fodder  of  feterita  is  somewhat  better  than  that  of  milo,  but 
both  kafir  and  sorghum  furnish  fodder  of  somewhat  better  quality 
than  either  of  these  materials.  All  sources  of  information  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  feeding  value  of  these  four  feeds  is  almost  the 
same. 

SUDAN  GRASS. 

The  growing  of  Sudan  grass  in  the  last  few  years  has  become 
an  industry  of  no  small  importance.  Seed  growers  have  exploited 
the  growing  of  this  crop  very  extensively  and  farmers  are  usually 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  which  they  have  obtained.  Sudan 
grass  gives  a  very  heavy  yield  of  fodder,  and  this,  together  with 
its  drought-resisting  qualities,  makes  it  a  very  valuable  forage  in 
sections  where  it  will  grow. 

Favorable  reports  concerning  this  crop  have  come  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  from  central  South  Dakota  to  Texas,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  showing  that  it  has  an  extremely 
wide  range  as  a  useful  forage  crop.  Yields  of  from  2  to  5  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  are  usually  secured  when  the  grass  is  planted  in  rows 
and  cultivated.  It  very  closely  resembles  Johnson  grass,  but  does 
not  have  the  creeping  rootstocks,  so  does  not  become  a  pest.  When 
cultivated  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet,  and  when  sown 
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broadcast  it  grows  from  4  to  6  feet  high.  Experiments  indicate 
that  it  has  a  feeding  value  about  equal  to  that  of  the  sor^nms  and 
timothy  hay.^ 

TBOSINTB. 

Teosinte  produces  a  heavier  yield  of  fodder  than  any  other  crop 
grown  in  this  country.  Georgia  has  obtained  a  yield  of  88,000 
pounds,  Mississippi  44,000  pounds,  and  Louisiana  more  than  50  tons 
per  acre.  To  grow  this  crop  successfully  long  seasons,  hot  weather, 
and  abundant  moisture  are  necessary.  The  stalks  grow  from  6  to 
12  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  tender  and  the  leaves  are  abundant  If 
allowed  to  stand  until  September  or  October  the  fodder  makes  good 
silage.  In  Louisiana  this  crop  has  sold  for  $2  per  tcm  while  standing 
in  the  field.  The  experiment  stations  whidi  have  grown  teosinte 
recommend  it  highly  as  a  cattle  feed  in  dther  the  fodder  or  silage 
form.  It  is  palatable  and  nutritious,  but  because  of  its  rank  growth 
some  trouble  is  experienced  in  curing  it 

OTHER  FORAGE  CROPS. 

Other  crops  which  have  economic  value  and  should  be  grown 
more  extensively  in  certain  sections  are  velvet  bean,  kudzu  vine, 
sweet  clover,  cassava,  beggar  weed,  and  rape.  Other  farm  crops 
might  be  mentioned,  but  those  named  are  of  peculiar  economic  value 
in  sections  where  they  are  grown. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

No  good  English  or  Scotch  feeder  would  think  of  keeping  a  breed- 
ing herd  without  mangels,  beets,  turnips,  or  some  other  such  feed. 
The  use  of  root  crops  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  involves  somewhat  more 
labor  than  if  they  are  fed  other  material,  but  at  the  same  time 
where  such  crops  have  been  used  feeders  have  found  it  profitable. 
The  growing  and  feeding  of  root  crops  is  to  be  advised  only  in 
specific  cases  in  this  country,  as  the  high  cost  of  labor  sometimes  pro- 
hibits the  economical  production  of  such  crops.  Where  labor  is  rela- 
tively cheap  and  intensive  methods  are  practiced,  roots  may  be  pro- 
duced and  fed  to  advantage. 

Eoot  crops  are  especially  valuable  for  feeding  young  stock  and 
breeding  cattle  and  cattle  which  are  being  fitted  for  show  purposes. 
As  they  are  very  succulent  and  palatable,  they  are  excellent  feed  for 
cows  which  are  suckling  calves.  As  long  as  large  farms  exist  and 
labor  is  expensive  it  is  doubtful  if  root  crops  will  become  popular,  as 
silage  crops  can  be  raised  and  harvested  more  cheaply. 

1  See  Farmen*  Bulletin  605,  Sudan  Graas  aa  a  Forage  Crop ;  also  KaBSM  la^mtriaUat, 

May  1.  1015. 
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ANIMAL  BT-PRODUCTS. 

The  by-products  of  the  packing  industry  in  this  country  offer  an 
abundant  source  of  highly  concentrated  and  very  nutritious  feed. 
The  use  of  these  materials,  however,  is  limited  mostly  to  swine  and 
poultry,  and  for  fertilizing  purposes.  In  small  amounts  they  have 
value  as  cattle  feed,  but  because  of  the  slightly  rancid  taste  of  such 
feeds  cattle  do  not  relish  them  as  highly  as  they  do  the  concentrates 
of  vegetable  origin.  Chief  among  the  animal  by-products  are  tank- 
age, blood  meal,  and  fish  meal.  Large  amounts  of  all  these  materials 
are  being  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  fish  meal 
may  be  used  quite  extensively  at  some  future  time  for  supplementing 
a  com  ration  for  hogs,  but  it  will  probably  not  gain  favor  rapidly 
as  a  catle  feed. 

BREWERS'  AND  DISTILLERS'  BY-PRODUCTS. 

Among  the  by-products  of  breweries  and  distilleries  are  dried 
brewers'  grains,  brewers'  slop,  distillers'  grains,  both  slop  and  dried, 
and  malt  sprouts.  All  of  these  materials  are  of  great  economic  value 
in  cattle  feeding,  but  their  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  dried 
products,  is  limited  to  places  near  the  point  of  manufacture.  Almost 
the  entire  product  of  these  plants  is  being  used  in  this  country  and 
as  a  rule  no  class  of  feeders  pays  more  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
feeding  operation  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  than  feeders  who 
are  using  these  materials.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  finished 
annually  at  distilleries  and  breweries.  Up  to  within  recent  years  the 
cattle  were  fiinished  at  these  plants  for  export  trade,  but  now  they 
are  used  in  the  home  consumption. 

Other  concentrates  as  well  as  more  roughages  should  be  fed  with 
the  slop.  Feeders  of  these  materials  seldom  have  used  enough  rough- 
ages in  the  fiinishing  of  such  cattle.  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  pens  where  slop  is  fed.  If  such  places 
were  kept  cleaner,  more  bedding  used,  and  more  liberty  given  the 
cattle,  the  feeding  would  probably  show  greater  profits. 

CANNING  FACTORY  REFUSE. 

In  certain  districts,  where  crops  are  grown  for  canning,  by- 
products are  available  which  are  very  valuable  sources  of  green  feed. 
These  feeds  as  a  general  rule  should  either  be  fed  fresh  or  put  into 
the  silo.  Among  the  materials  of  this  kind  available  are  pea  vines, 
com  husks,  cobs,  etc. 

Some  companies  engaged  in  the  canning  of  these  materials  have 
their  own  silos  and  buy  and  fatten  cattle  on  the  refuse  material  from 
their  factories.  Others  haul  the  material  into  immense  piles  and 
dump  it.   The  teams  hauling  the  material  tramp  it  well.   The  feed 
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keeps  well  on  the  inside  of  the  stack  and  is  in  fact  silage;  bat  enor- 
mous losses  occur  when  the  feed  is  handled  in  this  manner.  The 
refuse  from  canning  factories  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  greatest  waste  is  in  the  method  of  storing  it 
If  it  were  all  stored  in  silos  the  waste  would  be  less. 

BEET  PULP. 

In  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  California,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska 
large  quantities  of  beet  pulp  are  produced  at  sugar  refineries.  In  those 
States  experimental  work  has  been  done  with  this  feed  and  it  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  Some  of  the  pulp  is  hauled  in  the  fresh  state 
to  the  farm  and  ensiled,  but  most  of  it  is  piled  in  immense  inclosures 
having  plank  floors  so  that  some  of  the  water  can  drain  out.  The 
pulp,  when  fresh,  resembles  boiled  turnips,  but  the  outer  part  of  the 
pile  soon  molds  and  forms  an  air-tight  cover  for  the  remainder,  in 
this  manner  aiding  in  the  preservation  of  the  pulp.  It  is  taken  daily 
from  the  silo  or  inclosure,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  placed  in  the  feed 
bunks  for  the  cattle.  Considerable  care  must  be  used  to  see  that  the 
feed  bunks  are  cleaned  after  each  feeding  and  that  the  pulp  is  sup- 
plied in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  advisable  to  feed  good  first-cutting 
alfalfa  hay  with  the  pulp,  to  overcome  its  laxative  effects.  Steers  on 
hay  and  pulp  will  not  finish  out  as  highly  as  cattle  that  are  on  a 
ration  of  hay  and  grain,  but  the  feeding  is  often  very  profitable. 

Much  of  the  pulp  now  produced  is  dried  and  sold  on  the  market 
for  feeding  purposes  as  dried  beet  pulp.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows.  Most  of  the  beet  pulp  produced  in  this  country 
is  used  economically,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  increasing  the  rough- 
age supply  to  any  extent  by  better  methods  of  utilizing  this  by- 
product 

SUGAR-CANE  TOPS  AND  BAGASSE. 

Some  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  Louisiana  to  determine 
whether  sugar-cane  tops  which  are  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  can  be  used  advantageously  for  silage,  and  to  determine 
whether  bagasse  is  of  any  value  as  a  cattle  feed.  The  tests  that 
have  been  made  indicate  that  cane  tops  make  a  fairly  satisfactory 
silage.  As  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  cane,  much  of  which 
will  make  50  tons  or  more  of  cane  to  the  acre,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  waste  in  the  tops  and  leaves,  which  have  heretofore  been 
burned.  If  the  tops  prove  really  satisfactory  Tor  silage,  it  will 
mean  that  the  large  sugar  planters  of  the  South  can  handle  beef 
cattle  as  a  side  issue.  The  cattle  can  be  grazed  during  the  summer 
and  wintered  on  cane-top  silage  and  cottonseed  meal,  both  of  which 
will  be  relatively  cheap  in  price. 
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If  the  bagasse  proves  to  have  much  feeding  value,  large  numbers 
of  cattle  may  be  fed  near  the  sugar  mills.  Such  cattle  would  proba- 
bly be  fed  on  bagasse,  cane-top  silage,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  cot- 
tonseed meal.  The  bagasse  contains  such  a  high  percentage  of 
crude  fiber  that  it  may  prove  unsatisfactory  as  a  feed.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  used  as  fuel  at  the  sugar  mills.  Then,  too,  the  bagasse  may 
prove  to  be  too  constipating  unless  it  is  finely  cut  up  and  fed  with 
some  laxative  feed.  The  use  of  molasses  should  aid  in  correcting  that 
tendency. 

BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  a  by-product  of  the  sugar  industry  that 
has  gained  in  favor  rapidly  among  cattle  feeders  in  the  last  few 
years.  All  of  the  blackstrap  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is  little  waste  of  this  product. 
Molasses  is  not  only  fed  by  farmers  extensively,  but  nearly  every 
commercial  mixed  stock  feed  put  upon  the  market  contains  some 
molasses. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  production  of  enormous  quantities  of 
blackstrap  molasses  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  mixed  feeds  in  this  country  are  importing  the  mohisses 
they  use  from  Cuba,  as  it  can  be  imported  much  more  cheaply  than 
it  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Blackstrap  in  the  United 
States  costs  from  9  to  16  cents  per  gallon.  One  dealer  imported 
5,000,000  gallons  into  this  country  from  Cuba  for  a  total  cost  of 
about  5  cents  a  gallon. 

Some  of  the  sugar  factories  in  Cuba  burn  the  molasses  or  dispose 
of  much  of  it  in  a  very  uneconomical  manner,  although  a  small 
amount  of  it  is  used  for  feed.  This  is  one  feed  which  can  and 
should  be  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities  so  long  as 
the  price  remains  so  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT. 


In  the  winter  of  1913-14  a  committee  of  well-known  investigatoFB,  familiar  with 
agricultural  conditionfi,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
the  economics  of  the  meat  situation.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  chairman;  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  Prof.  G.  F.  Gurtiss,  dean  of  the  Iowa 
State  GoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  director  of  the  Iowa  Agricultuxal 
Experiment  Station;  H.  W.  Mumford,  professor  of  animal  husbandry.  University 
of  Illinois;  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Ghief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Dr.  T.  N.  Garver,  Director  of  the  Rural  Organization 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

No  formal  report  was  prepared  by  this  committee,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee,  independent  inquiries  dealing  with  several  phases  of  the  meat  situatian 
were  imdertaken  by  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  results  of  these  inquiries  have  been  crystallized  by  the  department  in  a  series  of 
five  reports,  imder  the  general  title  of  the  '^Meat  Situation  in  the  United  States,'* 
each  report  complete  within  itself  and  bearing  a  separate  niunber  in  the  series  of 
reports  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Statistics , of  Live  Stock,  Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  Prices,  and 

International  Trade  for  Many  Countries.   By  George  E.  Holmes,  Bureau  of  Crop 

Estimates.   (Report  No.  109.) 
Part  II.  Live  Stock  Production  in  the  Eleven  Far  Western  Range  States.  By  Will  C. 

Barnes  and  James  T.  Jardine,  Branch  of  Grazing,  Forest  Service.  (Report 

No.  110.) 

Part  III.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Growing  Beef  Cattle  in  the  Com  Belt  States.  By  J.  8. 
Cotton  and  Morton  0.  Cooper,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  and  W.  F.^Wazd  and 
S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (Report 
No.  111.) 

Part  IV .  Utilization  and  Efficiency  of  Available  American  Feed  Stufis.  By  W.  F. 
Ward  and  S.  H.  Ray,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
(Report  No.  112.) 

Part  y.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing  live  Stock  and  Meats.   By  Louis  D.  Hall, 
F.  M.  Simpson,  and  S.  W.  Doty,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization.  (Report 
No.  113.) 
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METHODS  AND  COST  OP  MARKETING  LIVE  STOCK 

AND  MEATS. 


SUMMARY. 

Three  general  methods  of  nmrketmg  are  open  to  producers  of  meat  animals:  First, 
through  the  laige  public  stock  yards  and  packing  centers;  second,  by  means  of  local 
butchers  and  packers;  and  third,  in  the  form  of  mrm-prepu'ed  meats. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Oiganization  indicate 
that  in  the  United  States  the  practice  of  shipping  live  stock  to  centndized  markets 
prevails  most  generally  in  the  Central  States  and  tnat  the  greatest  prevalence  of  local 
marketing  is  found  in  the  extreme  eastern,  western,  and  southern  sections.  Estimates 
show  that  about  one-half  of  the  beef  cattle,  two-thirds  of  the  hogs,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  marketed  pass  through  the  large  central  markets;  one-third  of  the 
beef  cattle,  one-twelfth  of  the  hogs,  ana  one-eighm  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  are  sold  for 
local  slaughter;  one-tenth  of  the  beef  cattle,  one-third  of  the  nogs,  and  one-twentieth 
of  the  Bheep  and  lambs  are  slaughtered  on  farms  and  ranges. 

Data  obtained  concerning  the  time  of  buying  stockers  and  feeders  and  the  selling  of 
finished  animals  show  that  these  operations  are  confined  too  generally  to  a  few  months 
of  the  year.  Although  movements  of  live  stock  are  subject  in  a  luge  degree  to  the 
same  natural  conditions  that  fix  the  limits  of  the  grazing  season  and  the  availability 
of  feed  stuffs,  it  is  manifest  that  stock-feeding  operations  are  susceptible  of  better 
adjustment  to  market  conditions.  Such  adjustments  would  exert  a  marked  influence 
toward  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  supply. 

In  the  United  States  relatively  more  sneep  are  shipped  in  carload  lots  by  owners 
than  any  other  class  of  live  stock;  cattle  follow  second,  nogs  third,  and  calves  fourth. 
More  hogs  are  marketed  by  local  dealer-shippers  than  other  classes  of  live  stock,  and 
calves,  cattle,  and  sheep  follow  in  the  order  named.  The  average  margin  received 
by  the  local  dealer-shipper  varies  inversely  as  the  volume  of  business  in  the  different 
States. 

Seven  hundred  and  fiftv  organizations  in  15  States  are  marketing  cattle  in  a  coopera- 
tive way.  Four  hundred  and  thirtv  of  these  organizations  are  primarily  live-stock 
Bhipi)in^  associations.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  cooperative  live-stock  shipping 
-aflsociations  are  located  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Cooperative  live-stock  shipping 
associations  bring  sreater  net  returns  to  the  farmer  because  of  the  reduction  of  market-  ■ 
ing  ex|>en6e6  and  uie  realization  of  actual  market  prices.'  These  associations  also  have 
educatioilal  features  which  are  of  importance  to  any  commuiiity  having  live  stock  to 
market  in  small  lots. 

live-stock  is  sold  direct  to  packers  in  Oalifomia  more  generally  than  in  any  other 
State  or  section.  This  practicie  is  most  characteristic  of  the  western  group  of  States  in 
general.  Direct  marketing  will  remain  an  important  factor  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  remote  from  centralized  markets.  The  present  tendency  and  effect  of  direct 
country  buying  in  the  Middle  West,  particular^  as  regards  hogs  marketed  from  the 
com  belt,  is  a  matter  of  much  discussion. 

Average  freight  rates  on  live  stock  for  the  years  1911-1913  were  10  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight for  eastern  or  official  tenitoiy,  11.9  cents  for  southern  territorjr,  and  14.9 
cents  for  western  territory.  Replies  to  inquiries  show  that  train  service  is  satisfac- 
tory in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  total  claiins  for  live-stock  loss  and  damage  in  transit 
on  27  railroads  amounted  to  $1,245^477 .81  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14.  Railroads 
show  wide  variation  in  efficiency  in  handling  Uve  stock,  the^  claims  paid  being  19 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  in  one  case  and  less  than  0.5  per  cent  in  another. 

The  laigest  single  factor  in  the  marketing  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States  is  the 
svstem  of  centralized  live-stock  markets.  These  markets  not  only  are  a  medium 
through  which  live  stock  is  sold  for  slaughter,  but  a  large  proportion  of  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  also  passes  through  them.  The  terminal  charge  at  most  centralized 
markets  is  $2  per  car.  Yardage  is  25  cents  a  head  on  cattle,  10  cents  on  calves, 
8  cents  on  hogs,  and  5  cents  on  sheep  at  a  majority  of  the  markets.  Commission 
charges  are  60  cents  per  head  on  cattle,  25  cents  on  calves,  20  cents,  on  hogs,  and  10 
cents  on  sheep  at  most  markets. 
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6  MEAT  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  constitute  the  chief  outlet  for  maiket 
stock  suitable  for  slaughter.  The  most  extensive  development  of  meat  packing  is 
found  at  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  points.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of 
wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat  packiB^  in  the  United  States  was  $1,651,765,424. 
The  number  of  estabushments  enga^  in  the  business  was  1,279  in  1914.  Concen- 
tration of  ownership  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  industry. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that  in  1909  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  61  per  cent 
of  the  calves,  17  per  cent  of  tne  sheep  and  lambs,  and  36  per  cent  of  the  hogs  were 
slaughtered  in  retail  slaughterhouses  and  on  farms. 

Public  abattoirs  have  Deen  established  in  22  cities  in  13  States.  Seven  of  these 
establishments  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  while  the  remaining  15  are  owned 
privately  and  operated  under  city  inspection. 

Local  packing  houses  are  distributed  mainly  in  the  more  important  Uve-stock 
producing  States  and  in  sections  remote  from  hve  stock  taiarkets  and  packing-house 
centers.  Cooperative  packing  houses  recently  have  been  promoted  in  a  number  of 
communities  in  six  States.  Only  two  of  these  establishments  have  been  built  and 
operated  as  yet. 

The  marketing  of  farm-prepared  meats,  although  comparativelv  limited  in  relation 
to  the  industrjr  as  a  whole,  is  practiced  more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  curing  of  meat  at  ice  plants  is  a  recent  development  in  local  marketing  in 
the  South.  Surplus  hogs  in  a  community  may  be  marketed  at  these  plants  and  the 
plants  obtain  additional  revenue  by  the  utilization  of  their  eauipment  and  storage 
rooms  in  the  dull  season.  The  parcel-post  division  of  one  of  tne  large  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  handled,  during  1915, 5,316  packages  of  poultry,  4,893  packages  of  fresh 
meats,  4,116  packages  of  cured  meats,  and  262  packages  of  lard.  This  method  of  mar- 
keting meat  is  limited  in  comparison  with  tne  other  methods,  yet  the  amount  thus 
marketed  is  considerable  as  a  sum  total. 

The  correlation  between  averaji^e  live-stock  and  meat  prices  is  closer  than  generally  is 
understood.  Daily  fluctuations  in  live-stock  quotations  frequently  are  lar^and  abrupt 
and  conl^titute  one  of  the  most  adverse  features  of  live-stock  market  conditions.  Meat 
prices  froi4  day  to  day  tend  to  follow  general  averages  of  previous  years  more  closely. 

The  results  of  investigations  of  the  marketing  of  nine  lots  of  cattle  through  cental- 
ized  markets  show  that  from  54  to  85  per  cent  of  the  gross  returns  was  received  by  the 
stockmen,  from  2  to  5  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  marketing  expenses,  2  to  9  per  cent 
was  received  gross  by  packers,  and  8  to  33  per  cent  by  retailers. 

The  retailers'  gross  margin,  as  shown  from  the  results  of  marketing  locally  five 
shipments  of  cattle,  varied  from  15  to  38  per  cent  of  the  gross  returns.  From  6f  to  84 
per  cent  of  the  gross  returns  on  these  cattle  was  received  by  the  owner. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  report  only  those  phases  of  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and 
meats  which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  economic  aspects  of  the  meat 
situation  are  considered.  Not  only  woidd  a  comprenensive  treatise, 
covering  the  numerous  technical  matters  involved,  be  inappropriate 
to  the  series  of  reports  of  which  this  is  one,  but  available  data  relative 
to  some  of  the  important  problems  of  marketing  and  distribution  are 
BO  fragmentary  as  to  make  a  detailed  or  conclusive  analysis  of  such 
problems  impracticable  at  this  time. 

The  report,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  results 
of  investigations  which  recently  have  been  conducted  in  the  Office 
of  Markets  and  Kural  Organization,  supplemented  by  such  data  from 
other  sources  as  have  been  deemed  pertinent.  The  general  objects 
sought  in  presenting  the  subject  are  to  define  and  differentiate  the 

grincipal  methods  by  which  live  stock  is  marketed  in  the  United 
tates;  to  show  the  present  relative  importance  of  the  several  meth- 
ods in  the  country  at  large  and  in  the  different  States  and^  agricul- 
tural regions;  to  analyze  the  more  prominent  items  of  cost  involved 
in  the  various  stages  of  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  distribution 
of  meats,  with  special  reference  to  the  reduction  of  cost  through 
improvements  in  marketing  methods  and  facilities;  and  to  compare 
the  margins  or  relative  returns  realized  by  each  of  the  important 
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classes  of  interests  that  participate  in  the  movement  of  meat  prod- 
ucts from  producers  to  consumers.  The  kinds  of  meat  ammals 
considered  in  the  report  are  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

MKTHODS  OF  INYESTIGATION. 

The  sources  of  the  data  of  which  this  report  is  a  summary  consist 
of  schedules  of  questions  which  were  sent  to  extensive  lists  of  persons 
and  organizations  identified  with  different  phases  of  Uve-stocK  mar- 
keting and  meat  distribution;  detailed  reports  relative  to  typical 
lots  of  animals  which  were  tvsced^  through  the  various  steps  of  mar- 
keting and  distribution  from  the  procmcer  to  the  consxmier;  and 
other  investigations  conducted  in  person  or  by  correspondence  to 
supplement  and  confirm  certain  phases  of  the  information  otherwise 
obtained.  A  pubUc  hearing  and  conference  relative  to  the  market- 
ing of  live  stock,  the  distribution  of  meats,  and  related  matters,  which 
was  held  at  Chicago  November  15  and  16,  1915,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  conducted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  in  which  many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent representatives  of  interests  engaged  in  all  departments  of  mar- 
keting and  distribution  participatea,  also  has  provided  information 
concerning  some  of  the  topics  treated  herein.^ 

Acknowledgment  is  due  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  distribution  of 
schedules  to  its  special  live  stock  and  price  reporters,  and  assistance 
in  the  compilation  of  statistics  obtamed  by  that  means;  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  assistance  in  obtaining  data  on  the 
slaughter  and  distribution  of  selected  lots  of  cattle  which  were  handled 
at  packing  plants  under  Federal  inspection;  to  numerous  interests 
and  individuals  who  furnished  information  relative  to  animals  and 
meats  involved  in  the  investigations;  and  to  others  who  responded 
to  inquiries  concerning  various  phases  of  the  subject.^ 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  MARKETING. 

Three  general  methods  of  marketing  are  open  to  producers  of  meat 
animals;  namely,  through  the  lai^e  public  stock  yards  and  packing 
centers;  by  means  of  local  butchers  and  packers;  and  the  trade  in 
farm-prepared  meats. 

Shipments  sent  to  large  live  stock  markets  and  packing  centers  are 
consigned  either  in  car^ad  or  in  trainload  lots  to  commission  firms 
or  packers  by  individual  farmers  and  stockmen  who  produce  and 
fatten  the  ammals;  they  may  be  consigned  similarly  by  local  stock 
dealers  or  prof essional  shippers  who  buy  them  from  farmers  and 
stockmen  and  act  as  middlemen  between  them  and  the  commission 
firms  or  packers;  they  inay  be  consigned  by  cooperative  live  stock 
shipping  associations  which  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
distant  markets  accessible  to  farmers  who  have  stock  to  sell  in  less 
than  carload  lots;  or  thev  may  be  sold  at  local  shipping  points, 
either  by  fanners  and  stockmen  or  through  regular  dealers,  to  agents 

1  See  Sixty-fourth  CongraBs,  first  session,  House  of  Representatives,  Document  No.  855.  Proceedings 
of  the  CoDteenoe  Relative  to  the  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,  Distribution  of  Meats  and  Related  Matters. 
1916. 

s  Mr.  Gilbert  Ousler  compiled  most  of  the  statistics  from  which  the  plates  in  the  section  "Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Prices  Based  on  Market  Quotations,"  were  made,  and  Mr.  Wallace  V.  Smith  has  assisted  mate- 
rially in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  entire  manuscript  for  publication. 
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of  the  packers  who  ship  them  to  the  packing  houses  which  they 
represent. 

Animals  which  are  sold  on  foot  locally  other  than  for  shipment  to 
central  inarkets  and  packing  points  may  be  marketed  either  through 
local  butchers  for  retail  market  trade  or  to  local  packers  who  con- 
duct a  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packinj^  business.  The  sale 
of  animals  for  shipment  to  feeding  pomts  wiU  not  be  considered 
specifically  ia  this  report;  as  such  oisposal  is  related  only  indirectly 
to  their  final  marketing  and  distribution. 

Farm-slaughtered  animals,  other  than  those  used  for  home  meat 
supply,  generally  are  marketed  either  ia  the  carcass  or  in  the  form 
of  farm-cured  meats  and  meat  products.  Dressed  carcasses  of  this 
kind  usually  are  sold  to  local  retail  meat  markets  or  consigned  to 
produce  commission  houses  or  special  customers.  Farm-curea  meats, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hams  and  bacon,  and  meat  products  such  as  sau- 
sage and  lard  are  sold  principally  to  local  ^ocers  and  meat  markets, 
and  to  a  small  extent  are  delivered  directrjr  to  constmiers,  including 
those  sent  by  parcel  post  and  express. 

RELATfYE  EXTENT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  DIFFERENT  MARKETING 

METHODS. 

To  determine  approximately  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal methods  of  marketing  is  practiced  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  to  secure  comprehensive  information  relative  to  various  prob- 
lems involved  ia  the  subject,  a  schedule  of  questions  was  sent  to  the 
special  live  stock  and  price  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
including  11,110  correspondents,  located  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  These  correspondents  as  a  class  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  agricultural  conditions  of  their  localities  and  are  eiroeri- 
enced  in  furnishing  reports  and  estimates  relative  thereto.  Con- 
sidering the  minor  position  of  meat  production  in  many  places  and 
the  limited  degree  of  attention  which  farmers  and  stockmen  in 
most  parts  of  the  coimtry  have  given  to  live  stock  marketing 
conditions,  a  comparativfely  small  percentage  of  replies  to  the  in- 
quiry was  anticipated.  The  total  of  2,072  schedules  returned,  equal 
to  18.6  per  cent  of  all  correspondents  addressed,  constitutes  a 
creditable  proportion  of  responses  from  the  sections  in  which  live 
stock  production  is  a  prominent  industry,  and  relatively  satisfactory 
returns  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  replies  have  been 
tabulated  and  summarized  by  subjects  and  will  be  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  respective  sections  of  the  report  to  which  they 
pertam. 

Tables  1  and  2  reveal  marked  variations  in  the  relative  importance 
of  the  methods  of  marketing  which  prevail  ia  diflFerent  States,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  some  instances  such  variations  are  likely  to 
be  magnified  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  estimates  on  which  the 
averages  are  based.  With  some  such  exceptions,  however,  particu- 
larly as  to  certain  of  the  smaller  States  where  live  stock  production 
is  of  minor  importance,  the  figures  are  beUeved  to  be  at  least  approxi- 
mately representative  of  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  methods  of 
marketing  is  followed  in  the  various  States. 

The  average  estimated  percentages  of  cattle,  veal  calves,  hogs,  and 
sheep  marketed  in  each  manner  are  presented  by  States  in  Table  1  • 
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Tablb  1. — Relative  importance  of  the  various  methodt  of  marketing  live  stockf  by  States, 
[AYengMof  estimates  by  special  live  stock  and  price  reporters,  expressed  as  percentages.] 

CATTLE. 


m 

ill 


Alabama  

Azisona  

Arkansas  

Galifomia  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana.  

Iowa  

fTo^nflM  

Kentucky  

LioulBiana  

>ff«thia  

Maryland  

ICassachosetta... 

Iftrhipm  

Idnnesota  

Kississlppi  

ICiaaoun  

Montana  

Nebraska.  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jeraey.  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakoto. . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Teoneasee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

WestVfrginia... 

Wisconsin.  

Wyoming  


10 
6 
41 
17 
18 
6 
2 
22 
80 
17 
100 
92 
95 
124 
86 
8 
19 
11 
17 
44 
43 
16 
68 
6 
112 
8 
5 
4 
9 
80 
26 
62 
67 
84 
10 
48 
4 
12 
46 
32 
52 
12 
8 
30 
23 
35 
82 
11 


5.5 
10.0 

8.2 
14.5 
48.8 


4.6 
4.7 

1.1 


4.7 

4.8 

26.2 

5.0 

33.4 

1.8 

14.8 

5.3 

43.9 

5.3 

42.7 

4.1 

6.2 

1.2 

18.1 

2.9 

9.3 

1.4 

11.4 

28.5 

3.6 

4.7 

23.0 

1.6 

87.2 

61.0 

6.9 

6.3 

21.1 

2.6 

6.9 

34.8 

3.0 

5.6 

1.8 

27.7 

3.1 

17.5 

L2 

.1 

7.5 

26.4 

"9.4 

6.1 

1.7 

39.0 

15.5 

4.8 

.3 

6.7 

2.1 

1.4 

2.9 

7.9 

8.9 

78.5 

42.0 
29.0 
53.2 
12.2 
28.6 
14.1 

2.5 
23.0 
23.8 
25.0 
54.2 
61.8 
39.7 
42.8 
69.8 
20.0 
31.3 
58.1 
38.7 
54.7 
48.0 
56.8 
60.3 
15.0 
24.9 
26.0 
54.0 
38.8 
21.1 
62.3 
28.5 
48.6 
62.9 
54.5 
23.5 
34.8 
28.8 
17.5 
50.0 
59.2 
31.8 
32.5 
70.0 
50.1 
14.2 
57.9 
61.2 

2.3 


1.7 
7.4 
.8 
8.4 


25.0 


8.5 
56.0 
9.5 
1.6 
10.6 


5.2 
8.9 
15.3 
4.3 
4.4 
1.8 
.9 
2.5 

*2.'8 


2.3 
2.7 
8.2 
.7 
.5 
1.6 
.3 
1.1 
.8 
.5 


2.2 
2.9 
5.5 
1.4 
1.0 
3.4 
3.2 
8.8 
10.6 


.8 
1.4 
L2 


6.6 
.5 
L2 


.2 
1.3 
*1 
16.9 


1.1 


.5 
14.4 


.7 
2.3 

.9 
8.9 
7.4 

.3 
2.1 
8.1 


5.7 
1.0 

4.2 
.1 
5.0 
4.1 


.5 
.4 
2.0 
L4 
.1 
6.5 
4.1 


47.6 
1.5 
9.6 
1.5 
1.5 
2.4 
9.7 


.8 
.5 
.5 
2.5 


.4 

.8 
.8 
.5 
11.7 


6.9 


4.7 
4.6 
.4 


1.7 
6.4 
12.1 
12.9 
15.4 
1.9 
17.8 
.6 
7.8 
1.3 
L7 


34.0 
4.0 
16.9 
32.2 
5.6 
65.8 
87.5 
51.6 
51.7 
10.3 
6.6 
9.0 
3.5 
3.9 
7.8 
46.8 
52.2 
34.8 
42.6 
23.0 
9.7 
22.0 
8.8 
41.8 
8.3 
20.0 
33.0 
56.2 
2.4 
24.1 
41.7 
15.8 
18.5 
9.7 
26.8 
45.5 
65.0 
65.0 
5.1 
13.3 
12.5 
20.7 
22.4 
19.9 
59.2 
23.8 
13.2 
6.3 


5.0 
1.0 
4.7 
2.4 
2.0 
11.7 


11.0 
6.7 
4.2 
.6 
1.0 
.5 
1.1 
1.6 
3.9 

12.3 
2.0 
7.4 
6.3 
2.6 
8.1 
L8 
8.2 
.5 
4.9 

13.0 
5.0 
1.0 
7.3 

11.7 
3.0 
2.8 
1.0 
9.0 
6.7 
6.2 
7.5 
.5 
8.1 
1.4 
1.7 
3.6 
2.0 
7.8 
4.5 
8.2 

10.2 


VEAL  CALVES. 


0.5 
2.0 
6.3 
8.3 

8.0 
9.0 
.6 

11.0 

2.9 
16.7 
2.5 
3.5 
4.2 
2.1 
3.9 
2.0 
8.1 

L3 

.5 
.3 
.7 
.1 
.9 
.4 
LI 

1.3 
2.2 

.5 
1.6 

.5 

Alabama... 

Arizona  

Arkansas... 
Callfomia... 
Cidorado... 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

lUbiois  

Indiana.... 
Iowa  

|r«^.TH^l^l  

Koituoky.. 
Louisiana.. 

Ifffciim  

Maryland.. 


9.1 
1.7 
1.2 


12.5 
8.5 
10.6 
19.5 
11.9 
23.0 


L8 


5.6 
5.3 


1.0 
5.9 
6.2 
3.5 
L3 


33.7 


42.8 
12.0 
40.0 
29.1 
38.3 
1.2 
11.3 
17.5 
61.8 
63.5 
44.2 
63.3 
70.0 
36.0 
35.6 
56.8 


66.3 
100.0 
27.9 
36.3 
88.1 
59.2 
35.0 
88.« 
64.6 
64.0 
14.7 
9.6 
3L2 
8.9 
9.5 
34.6 
40.8 
37.8 


3.2 
22.7 
13.8 

3.4 


10.0 
19.5 
1.8 
5.4 
4.7 
2.3 
.9 
.2 
4.0 
19.4 
.5 
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Table  1. — Relative  importance  of  the  various  methods  of  marketing  live  stock,  by  States — 

Contiiiued. 

VEAL  CALVES— Continued. 


State. 


Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Miasi^ippi  , 

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Shipped  in  carload 
lots  by  owners. 

Shipped  by  coopera- 
tive shipping  asso- 
ciations. 

Sold  to  regular  local 
dealers  for  ship- 
ment to  market. 

Sold  to  local  packers. 

Sold    to  packers* 
agents  for  ship- 
ment. 

Sold  for  shipment  to 
feeding  points. 

39.3 
57.1 
87.8 
46.7 
78.1 

2.1 
6.7 

■'6.'8* 

.8 
.6 

.3 
.1 

1.7 

14.3 
"2.4 

.6 

33.4 
.2 
10.8 

.5 

1.3 

39.4 
'.S 

13.0 

32.8 

isis 

60.0 
23.0 

.6 

3.3 

2.4 

33.8 
.3 
1.8 

62.9 
59.0 
27.4 
54.6 
47.2 
17.9 
32.4 

.2 

12.2 
L7 

24.6 
6.0 
.2 

1.9 
4.0 

.4 

.3 

1.8 
6.1 

.5 
3.9 
2.9 

7.1 
1.9 

4.3 

2.5 

12.6 
6.8 
2.8 

34.7 

10.6 
57.3 
78.7 
36.5 

1.0 
29.9 

.6 
1.0 

2.0 
.4 

1.2 
25:0 

1.9 

.7 

12.6 

78.6 
43.6 
27.0 
65.0 
54.2 

1.8 
6.0 

.9 
1.0 

8.1 
3.6 

.2 
1.2 
5.0 

5.4 
58.0 

10.8 

2.0 

1.6 

03 


46.1 
26.5 
35.5 
50.8 

7.3 
26.0 
11.2 
51.8 
31.0 
66.0 
51.3 
30.8 
28.3 
53.6 
30.6 
15.1 
33.6 
55.1 
99.0 
69.9 

1.5 
13.9 
11.7 
27.5 
11.4 
36.9 
44.0 
28.0 
13.7 
40.4 


j 

N  € 

S  eS  u 


15.6 

11.5 
4.9 
2.5 
1.6 

33.3 
1.1 

18.3 
9.0 

11.0 

12.5 
5.5 

10.9 
4.3 
6.4 
3.1 

27.9 
7.3 
1.0 
6.0 


2.2 
2.6 

47.5 
9.3 
8.5 

18.2 
1.6 

13.8 


HOGS. 


6.2 

9.0 
7.7 
27.6 

3.2 
6.3 
6.6 

3.1 
2.3 
10.3 
24.3 
14.8 
22.4 
22.8 
5.1 
19.0 

14.2 
.2 
5.7 
5.4 
6.0 
1.0 

9.0 
11.1 

7.6 
15.6 

8.0 
35.1 

4.2 

24.0 

1.9 

13.9 

13.3 

5.9 
14.8 

4.9 
14.2 

2.2 
.5 

3.7 
3.2 
3.6 
5.6 
.1 

0.6 

1.5 
6.7 
3.4 

8.3 

6.6 
1.3 
.9 

16.0 
1.6 

8.0 
2.8 
10.6 
L9 
4.0 
3.8 
1.9 
3.3 

"4.4' 

.8 

L5 

14.8 
.6 
.7 
3.3 
.2 
2.0 
10.0 
2.9 

.7 
.6 
.1 
.7 
1.5 
.4 

3.9 
1.0 
.5 

.3 
1.6 

.8 

.1 
2.6 

.6 
2.0 
1.9 
19.3 

.1 

20.0 

6.4 

26.7 
.3 
1.8 
1.5 
8.6 
.1 
14.4 
6.8 

2.6 

.4 

.7 
.3 
6.0 
2.2 

1.3 
.3 
1.0 

.6 

Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

nihiois  

Indiana   

Iowa  k 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

^ennsvlvania. . . 


96 
116 
62 
5 
17 
10 
17 
42 
41 
12 
62 
5 
109 
7 
2 
5 
6 
31 
22 
51 
66 
34 
9 
43 


14.4 


38.2 
35.8 
35.6 
10.  Q 
18.3 
8.3 
5.0 
35.7 
65.0 
63.2 
60.4 
60.6 
62.9 
,  2.0 
21.5 
37.2 
23.8 
58.5 
48.2 
18.4 
60.3 
16.0 
44.6 
23.6 
17.5 
14.0 
3.3 
46.4 
14.5 
58.4 
68.2 
61.7 
28.3 
22.7 


28.1 
100.0 
20.4 
24.9 
15.8 
6L7 
45.0 
38.6 
31.7 
8.2 
.4.9 
6.1 
2.7 
4.2 
6.3 
63.2 
42.7 
37.3 
47.6 
20.5 
12.1 
32.9 
4.6 
14.0 
3.2 
33.6 
37.5 
62.0 
35.9 
29.8 
29.6 
14.2 
11.8 
12.2 
21.7 
39.3 


13.8 


6.1 
1.3 
2.9 
20.0 
16.7 
23.0 
27.3 
4.7 
.8 
1.4 
.6 
1.2 
6.5 
6.0 
25.3 
9.0 
22.8 
7.9 
L3 
9.3 
LO 
32.4 
.4 
12.9 
17.5 
U.O 
10.8 
15.3 
24.6 
3.4 
4.6 
2.4 
16.0 
16.6 
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Table  1. — Relative  importance  of  the  various  methoda  of  marketing  live  stocky  by  States — 

Continued. 

HOGS~<Vmtiniied. 


State. 

Number    of  esti- 
mates. 

Shipped  hi  carload 
lots  by  owners. 

Shipped  by  coopera- 
tive shipphig  asso- 
ciations. 

Sold  to  regular  local 
dealers  for  ship- 
ment to  market. 

Sold  to  local  packers. 

Sold   to  padfers' 
agents  for  ship- 
ment. 

Sold  for  shipment  to 
feeding  pomts. 

Sold  to  local  butch- 
ers for  retail-mar- 
ket trade. 

Farm-slaughtered 
and  sold  in  the 
carcass. 

Farm-cuted  meats, 
sausage,  etc. 

Other  methods. 

4 

11 
45 
29 
43 
9 
T 

30 
22 
27 
31 
9 

6.0 
4.6 
61.7 
61.8 
29.0 
20.6 
42.9 
36.8 
22.4 
52.5 
60.0 
6.4 

48.8 
60.0 

8.0 
12.8 
12.8 
24.5 
18.6 
22.5 
34.8 
26.0 
12.6 

3.8 

26.0 
18.4 

1.0 
11.9 

7.7 
32.9 
33.6 
12.7 
24.3 
10.6 

6.7 
18.6 

21.2 
11.0 
2.0 
10.8 
23.7 
13.3 
4.3 
22.3 
1.2 
9.6 
2.1 
1.4 

5.6 
13.2 

6.0 
23.4 

3.9 

"8.6" 
.9 

3.3 
4.0 
.7 
1.0 

.6 
1.8 

.8 
1.2 
1.6 

.8 
1.8 
1.4 
2.2 

.2 
.2 
.1 

Tennessee  

.6 

1.7 
6.5 

2.4 
6.0 

.8 
3.4 

1.8 

1.4 

WostVfrginia  

4.6 
67.2 

10.8 

6.0 

.3 

1.0 

.3 

12.6 

•  SHEEP. 

5 
3 
24 
31 
12 
5 
3 
4 

10 
12 
70 
79 
66 
46 
61 
3 
14 
8 
7 

40 
29 
8 
51 
5 
56 
7 
2 
5 
7 
24 
13 
27 
62 
7 
7 

33 
3 
10 
35 
28 
18 
8 
7 

29 
11 
23 
23 
12 

44.0 
16.6 
47.9 
32.2 
6.8 
20.0 
18.3 

11  n 
11. U 

44.7 

4.3 

21.0 

24.0 

27.7 
10.0 

iV.  o 

65.8 

11.0 
...... 

4.4 

D.  V 

1.0 

11  R 
11. 0 

1.3 
io  o 

25.0 
11.8 
2.6 
64.0 
78.4 
67.5 
61.5 
5.8 
6.8 
3.1 
2.6 
2.6 
6.0 
63.7 
64.7 
35.5 
60.0 
20.6 
11.7 
64.8 
3.4 
10.0 
3.3 
13.6 
60.0 
63.0 
.7 
35.0 
26.2 
15.1 
10.0 
3.5 
18.6 
47.0 
98.0 
71.6 
1.9 
10.2 
11.2 
24.4 
67 
21.0 
66.0 
12.8 
16.9 
1.8 

7.1 
.1 
.7 
16.0 

.3 

17. 7 

3.3 

22.5 
3.0 

17.1 
1.6 
2.0 
3.5 
2.8 
1.9 

5.0 
8.0 
2.3 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.8 
2.6 

15.0 
11.5 
.6 
.6 
.9 
1.1 
.4 
1.5 
.7 
10.0 

2.0 
66.6 
36.9 
14.8 
47.5 
61.2 

3.5 
31.6 

28.0 
7.1 
56.1 
71.8 
40.3 
30.9 
81.1 
3.3 
22.5 
57.8 
12.9 
68.9 
46.1 
28.9 
73.7 
8.4 
7.3 
19.7 
37.6 
12.0 
22.9 
69.7 
47.3 
42.4 
74.5 
34.3 
23.6 
42.1 

1.0 

11.7 
.6 
.3 
.6 
.1 
.7 
.7 

.2 
6.1 
4.1 

.7 
1.3 

.2 
.8 
.1 
.5 
2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

3.8 

14.3 

12.8 
4.7 
1.2 
6.3 
.9 
3.6 
.1 
2.4 
2.0 

26.0 
2.7 
4.8 

14.2 
3.3 
2.4 

13.9 
24.7 

1.3 

.7 

16.1 

.2 

16.0 
70.0 
79.7 
46.4 

8.0 

.6 

1.7 
8.0 
.1 
4.3 

1.2 

9.1 

.4 

4.3 

9.3 

.5 

6.4 

.6 
8.6 

38.1 
6.3 

47.9 

.1 

67.2 

3.8 
.2 
2.6 

.9 
2.3 
14.3 
7.1 

Obk)  

1.6 

.3 

.2 

18.6 
2.0 

11.4 
2.1 

2.9 
.4 

16.4 
4.9 
2.0 
22.6 
.6 
5.5 
10.8 
12.0 
17.4 
3.0 
18.6 
2.0 
1.0 
.1 

1.4 
.6 

.9 

2.6 
42.6 

6.7 
30.5 
25.6 

3.4 
38.7 
68.6 
86.7 
25.6 
76.5 
68.9 

6.0 
84.2 
60.9 

4.2 

9.7 
6.2 

.6 
.4 

2.8 

.7 

6.9 
2.3 
7.6 
.6 

.4 
2.1 

.5 
10.6 

Utah  

1.3 
.4 

2.1 
0.8 

6.0 
4.6 
1.0 

WestVfrginla  

6.4 

8.6 

2.4 
85.2 

10.6 

2.7 

3.9 
1.7 

1.0 

7.0 
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The  limits  of  this  report  preclude  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  data 
perts^ining  to  each  State;  and  so  far  as  characteristic  differences  in 
marketing  methods  follow  State  lines  it  must  suffice  at  this  point 
merely  to  refer  the  reader  to  Table  1  for  such  comparisons  as  he  may 
wish  to  make.  Moreover^  it  is  considered  more  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent purpose  to  summarize  the  data  with  reference  to  amcultural 
and  live-stock  producing  sections.  Table  2  represents  me  results 
of  this  phase  of  the  investigation,  arranged  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing sections:  New  England,  the  cotton  States,  com  belt  States, 
and  11  far  Western  Range  States,  the  latter  being  subdividea 
in  accordance  with  the  classification  adopted  bv  the  Forest  Service 
as  presented  in  Part  II  of  this  series.^  Although  a  number  of 
important  States  and  prominent  live-stock  producmg  districts  are 
not  included  in  this  grouping,  it  is  possible  by  reference  to  Table  1 
to  ascertain  the  prevalent  methods  of  marketing  in  such  regions  as 
are  omitted  from  the  general  subdivisions  indicated  in  Table  2. 

Tabus  2. — Relative  importance  of  the  various  methods  of  marleting  live  stock,  6y  seo- 

tions, 

[Data  from  Table  1,  for  selected  groups  of  States,  expressed  as  peroentages.] 
CATTLE.  • 


Section. 


I 


as  . 
ill 


I 

I 
o 


New  England  States: 

Kaine  

New  Hampshire. . . 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

Cotton  States: 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Oeorgia.  

Florida  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Arkansas  

Louftiana  

Com  belt  States: 

Tnd|«^nft  

Illinois  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Nebraska.  

Kansas  

Western  Range  States: 
Northwest  group- 
Oregon  

Washington... 

Montana  

Idaho  

Utah  

Nevada.  

Wyoming  

Southwest  group— 

Colcvado  

Arizona  

New  Mexico... 
California  


19 
6 
8 

17 
4 
6 

26. 
12 
30 
22 
32 
10 
16 
41 
8 

92 
100 
95 
68 
112 
124 


6.9 
7.5 
4.8 
4.7 
5.1 
6.5 
3.6 
8.2 
18.1 

14.8 
33.4 
43.9 
23.0 
61.0 
42.7 


17.5 

6.7 
37.2 
26.2 
15.5 

6.3 
78.5 

48.8 
10.0 
21.1 
14.6 


1.7 


4.7 
4.6 


5.3 
1.3 
5.3 
1.6 
6.9 
4.1 


2.1 
*5.6" 


1.1 


4.7 


31.3 
54.0 
70,0 
38.7 
28.8 
14.1 

28.5 
17.5 
23.8 
23.0 
59.2 
42.0 
56.8 
53.2 
20.0 

61.8 
54.2 
39.7 
60.3 
24.9 
42.8 


23.5 
14.2 
15.0 
25.0 
82.5 
26.0 
2.3 

28.6 
29.0 
21.1 
12.2 


2.8 


.8 
*8.'4 


0.5 
6.'6 


1.9 
.7 


3.9 
6.2 
.5 


.4 
.4 

2.7 
2.3 
.8 


1.7 


4.4 
1.3 
1.8 
.2 
.1 
.9 


5.0 
5.9 
1.3 

15.3 
2.5 

16.9 


.5 
.7 
1.6 
1.1 
.5 
.3 


6.5 
4.6 


8.2 
11.7 
14.4 


.8 


6.7 
7.4 


25.0 


9.6 
1.7 
2.9 
2.2 

12.1 
3.5 
8.9 
9.5 

10.6 

1.0 
1.4 
3.4 
7.4 
2.1 
3.2 


9.7 
.5 
.3 

5.6 
15.4 

8.1 

1.7 

10.6 
56.0 
47.6 
L6 


62.2 
33.0 
22.4 
42.6 
6&0 
65.8 

41.7 
65.0 
61.7 
51.6 
13.3 
34.0 
22.0 
16.9 
46.8 

9.0 
6.6 
3.5 
8.8 
8.3 
8.9 


26.8 
59.2 
41.8 
10.3 
20.7 
20.0 
6.8 

5.6 
4.0 
2.4 
82.2 


12.3 
13.0 
3.6 
7.4 
6.2 
11.7 

11.7 
7.5 
.6.7 
11.0 
8.1 
6.0 
8.1 
4.7 
8.9 

1.0 
.6 
.5 

1.8 
.5 

1.1 


9.0 
7.8 
8.2 
4.2 
1.7 
4.9 
10.2 

2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.4 


0.4 


0.5 


L8 
.3 


.3 
2.9 


L2 
*i.*9 


.4 

1.6 


3.3 
1.0 
.9 
1.1 

.3 

1.3 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.6 


1.0 


.5 
.3 
.4 


1.0 


1.2 
.3 


.1 
2.1 
1.1 


S.4 
.» 


.4 


1  Barnes,  Will  and  Janllne,  Tames  T.,  Meat  Situation  In  the  United  States,  Part  H— LlT»«todc  Pro> 
duction  in  the  11  Far  Western  Range  States.  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agrloultu^,  Office  of  the  Becratary,  Bepoct 
110,1916.  ^        ^  ^.  -t— 
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Table  2. — Relative  importance  of  the  varioite  Tnethods  of  marketing  live  stock,  by  eec* 

tions — Continued. 

VEAL  CALVES. 


New  Hampshire  

Vennont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  «. 

Connecticut  

Cotton  States: 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia.  

Florida  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Arkansas  

Louisiana  •. 

Com  belt  States: 

Indiana.  . 

Illinois  V.V.'.'.V. 

Iowa  

Missouri  

Nebraska.  

TTftngfts  

Western  Range  States: 
Northwest  group- 
Oregon  

Wawington  

Mantana  

Idaho  

Utah  

Nevada.  

Wyoming  

Southwest  group — 

Colorado  

Arltona  

New  Mexico  

California.  


s 


Bo 


12.5 


2.8 


9.1 

23.0 

8.6 
12.6 
10.6 

6.8 
99.4 
19.6 


6.0 
6.0 


.8 
68.0 


1.2 


2.4 

1.7 


1.0 
'6*6 


6.9 
1.0 
6.2 
2.4 
13,0 
3.6 


6.3 


35.6 

ao.o 

78.6 
39.3 


29.1 

60.0 
10.6 
11.3 
1.2 
78.7 
33.7 
46.7 
42.8 
36.0 

63.5 
61.-8 
44.2 
78.1 
32.8 
63.3 


17.9 
27.0 


17.6 
is  "3 


40.0 


12.0 


3.1 


si. 


.2 


Ll 


8.3 


2.9 
..... 


.6 
2.0 

3.6 
2.5 
4.2 
.6 
.2 
2.1 


7.1 
1.0 
83.4 
16.7 
25.0 
10.8 


6.3 


2.0 


4.8 

3.6 


3.3 


11.0 


L8 
1.0 
1.3 


3.0 


2.2 
1.3 

lit 

.6 
1.6 


2.0 
1.2 


1.6 


33.8 
9.0 


40.8 
31.0 
11.4 
45.1 
99.0 
59.2 

28.3 
69.9 
64.6 
88.8 
13.9 
66.3 
50.8 
27.9 
34.6 


14.7 
31.2 

7.3 
11.2 

8.9 


33.6 
44.0 
25.0 
64.0 
27.5 
61.8 
40.4 

38.1 
100.0 
51.3 
36.3 


52 


19.4 
9.0 
9.3 

15.6 
1.0 
3.4 

10.9 
6.0 
19.5 
10.0 
2.2 


2.5 
3.2 
4.0 

4.7 
6.4 
2.3 
1.5 
1.1 
.9 


27.9 
18.2 
33.3 
1.8 
47.5 
18.3 


13.8 


12.5 
22.7 


HOGS. 


4.4 

2.9 

3.9 

8.3 

1.8 

"2.8* 
8.0 
4.0 

.6 

.8 
.8 

1.5 
1.8 
.6 
.1 
6.5 
.4 

.6 
.7 
.1 
2.6 

'"i.*6* 

10.0 

.7 
.6 
3.3 
.1 

4.0 

1.9 
3.8 
.6 
L9 
1.9 

.2 

.7 

New  England  States: 

Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Maasachusetta... 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

Cotton  States: 

North  Carolina. . 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

Com  belt  States: 

Jn^lftiiA  

niinois  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Nebraska.  


96 
62 
109 
116 


6.9 
6.6 
2.3 
3.1 
5.0 
6.2 
7.6 
9.0 
19.0 

14.8 
24.3 
22.4 
15.6 
35.1 
23.8 


0.9 


3.2 


5.7 
.2 
5.4 
1.9 
18.9 
6.0 


21.5 
17.5 
42.9 
23.8 
6.0 
10.0 

14.5 
4.5 
5.0 
8.3 
51.8 
14.4 
18.4 
38.2 
2.0 

63.2 
65.0 
60.4 
69.3 
44.6 
60.6 


42.7 
37.5 
18.6 
47.6 
48.8 
61.7 

20.6 
60.0 
31.7 
38.5 
12.8 
28.1 
32.9 
20.4 
63.2 

6.1 
4.9 
2.7 
4.6 
3.2 
4.2 


25.3 
17.5 
33.6 
22.8 
25.0 
20.0 

24.6 
18.4 
27.3 
23.0 
11.9 
13.8 
9.3 
6.1 
5.0 

1.4 
.8 
.6 

1.9 
.4 

1.2 
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Table  2. — Relative  importance  of  the  variotu  methiods  of  marketing  live  etock,  hy  lee- 

tiona — Continued. 

HOOS-Oontintied. 


State. 

Number    of  esti- 
mates. 

Shipped  in  parload 
1    lots  by  owners. 

Shipped  by  coopera- 
tive shipping  asso- 
ciations. 

Sold  te  regular  local 
dealers  for  ship- 
ment to  market. 

Sold  to  local  packers. 

Sold   to  packers' 
agents  for  ship- 
ment. 

Soldfor  shipment  to 
1     feeding  points. 

Sold  to  local  butch- 
ers for  retail-mar- 
ket trade. 

Farm-slaughtered 
and  sold  in  the 
carcass. 

Farm-cured  meats, 
sausage,  etc. 

Other  methodii. 

Wtftam  range  Statea; 
jNcrtbwest  groci^-* 

9 
22 
5 
18 
9 
7 
9 

Id 
1 
6 

15 

2.2 
6.5 
8.0 

10.3 
3.9 
4.2 

57.2 

27.6 

5.6 
1.4 

28.3 
22.4 
16.0 
35.7 
20.6 
23.6 
6.4 

35.6 

14.4 
6.0 
2.0 

10.6 
1.0 

19.3 

6.0 
3.4 
20.0 
14.8 
1.6 
6.4 

21.7 
34.8 
14.0 

U.5 
33.6 
3.8 

16.8 
100.0 
35.9 
24.9 

15.0 
24.3 
32.4 
4.7 
32.9 
12.9 
18.6 

2.9 

6.1 
1.2 
2.6 
1.5 
13.3 

1.7 

5.0 

14.2 

Utah  

2.2 

12.6 
.9 

1.4 
K.6 

Southwest  group- 

5.6 

3.4 

1.6 

New  Mexico  

13.3 
7.7 

3.3 
35.8 

26.7 
6.7 

10.8 
1.3 

10.0 
.7 

5.3 

16.0 

1.3 

.3 

SHEEP. 

New  England  States: 

14 

2 
7 
7 
3 
5 

13 
10 
10 
4 

28 
5 
8 

24 

3 

79 
70 
66 
51 
56 
46 

7 
11 
5 

12 
8 
7 

12 

12 
3 
7 

31 

22.5 
37.5 
76.5 
12.9 

2.8 

64.7 
60.0 
5.7 
.60.0 

10.0 
2.0 

17.4 

12.8 
2.0 

16.0 

14.2 
22.6 
11.5 
15.0 
5.5 
24.0 
6.3 
7.4 
.7 

.9 
.5 
1.1 
.9 
.1 
.4 

16.4 
18.6 
3.6 
.5 
12.0 
2.4 
.1 

.7 

.4 

14.3 

98.0 
54.0' 

26.2 

n.5 

51.5 
57.5 
10.2 
21.0 
64.8 
25.0 
63.7 

3.1 
5.8 
2.6 
3.4 
3.3 
2.6 

18.6 
55.0 
10.0 

5.8 
24.4 
13.6 

1.8 

2.6 

20.0 

47.3 
3.4 
28.0 

10.0 

Cotton  States: 

8.5 
2.5 
2.0 

3.8 

3.0 
22.6 
.4 

3.0 
5.0 
2.3 
11.0 

1.0 

Florida  

5.7 

5.2 

68.6 
44.0 
28.9 
47.9 
3.3 

71.8 
55.1 
40.3 
73.7 
7.3 
30.9 

23.6 
5.0 
8.4 
7.1 
25.6 
19.7 
4.3 

5.8 
16.6 
32.9 
83.2 

11 

10.0 
31.6 

14.8 
35.9 
47.5 
15.0 
79.7 
61.2 

4.4 

1.0 

4.3 

.s 

Louisiana.  

.7 

.8 
.6 
.5 

Com  belt  States: 

Indiana  

6.1 
.2 
4.1 
3.6 
9.1 
.7 

7.1 

2.0 
1.6 
3.5 
.5 

.2 
.1 
.3 
1.7 
.1 
.8 

2.9 
4.6 

8.0 
3.8 
.6 
4.3 
7.0 

33.8 
44.7 
67.3 

.8 
.S 
.1 
1.2 
.4 
.5 

1.4 

Illinois  

Missouri  

2.8 

18.6 
6.4 

.1 

11.4 
3.6 

Western  range  States: 
Northwest  group- 

6.8 
70.0 
55.5 
25.5 
46.4 
85.2 

65.8 
27.7 
6.4 
19.8 

17.1 

11.7 
10.6 
9.3 
1.7 

LS 

4.3 
1.3 

Southwest  group- 

11.0 

.1 
11.5 

.7 
11.8 

3.7 
.1 

California  

6.9 

17.7 

Although  it  is  impracticable  to  compute  from  these  data  average 
percentages  which  would  represent  the  relative  importance  of  eadi 
method  of  marketing  in  the  entire  country,  owing  to  diversity  in  size 
of  the  States  and  the  incomparable  character  of  their  live  stock, 
nevertheless  certain  general  distinctions  which  are  brought  out  by  the 
foregoing  figures  may  be  noted.   With  reference  to  the  marketing  of 
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cattlO;  Table  2  indicates  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  round 
numbers,  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cattle  marketed  from  the  differ- 
-  ent  sections  are  shipped  to  the  large  stockyards  and  packing  centers, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  cattle  so  marketed  is  least  in  the  extreme 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  portions  of  the  country  and  greatest 
in  the  North  Central  section;  while  from  10  to  50  per  cent  are  sold  to 
local  butchers  and  packers  and  from  5  to  15  per  cent  are  either  farm 
slaughtered  or  marketed  otherwise. 

The  proportions  of  veal  calves  shipped  to  the  centralized  markets 
vary  in  a  general  way  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  the  lowest  percentages 
occurring  m  the  extreme  East  and  tne  West,  and  the  highest  in  the 
North  Central  States,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle;  about  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  calves  in  different  sections  are  sold  to  local  retailers  or  packers 
and  from  2  to  20  per  cent  as  farm-slaughtered  veal. 

Speaking  generally,  from  25  to  80  per  cent  of  the  hogs  marketed 
are  shipped  to  the  centraUzed  markets,  10  to  40  per  cent  being  sold  to 
local  retailers  and  packers,  and  from  5  to  35  per  cent  are  farm 
slaughtered  and  sold  in  the  carcass  or  as  cured  meats. 

As  to  the  marketing  of  sheep,  the  estimates  show  that  from  35  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  numbers  marketed  in  the  different  sections  are  shipped 
to  market,  that  from  10  to  50  per  cent  are  sold  to  local  butchers  and 

E ackers,  and  that  from  1  to  10  per  cent  are  sold  in  the  carcass  or  mar- 
eted  otherwise.  The  data  relative  to  sheep  and  hogs^  like  those  on 
cattle  and  calves,  also  show  that  the  practice  of  shippmg  to  central- 
ized markets  prevails  most  generally  m  the  Central  States  and  that 
the  greatest  prevalence  of  local  marketing  is  found  in  the  extreme 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  sections,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  comparisons  represent  relative  proportions  and  not  actual 
nimibers  of  arrivals  marketed  from  the  various  sections. 

Similar  data  from  other  sources  with  which  to  compare  the  fore- 
going estimates  are  not  available,  but  the  following  citations  pertain- 
mg  to  previous  years  are  significant  in  this  connection.  The  numbera 
of  animals  of  dMerent  kincb  slaughtered  for  food  in  1909  and  the  per- 
centages of  each  kind  handled  in  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
estabUshments,  in  retail  houses,  and  on  farms,  respectively,  were  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  S.---Animals  slaughtered  far  food  in  the  United  States,  1909.^ 


Clan  of  animals. 

Total 
number. 

In  slaugh- 
tering imd 

meat- 
TMcking 
establisfi- 

ments. 

In  retail 
slao^ter- 
houses. 

On 
farms. 

18,611,422 
6,616,976 
14,724,099 
63,219.668 
286.553 

PereetU, 
^  69.7 
8&4 
83.2 
63.6 
11.6 

Pereeni. 
aao 

44.2 
13.2 
7.6 
46.7 

Percent. 

las 

17.4 
8.6 
2B.9 
41.7 

1  United  dtatei  Census,  Boreaa  of.  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  lianu&otures  1909.  Bt»- 
tlstics  for  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing  Industry,  p.  14. 


Numbers  of  cattle  slaughtered  at  large  centers,  in  small  cities, 
and  towns,  and  on  farms  and  ranges,  respectively,  were  estimated 
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from  figur^  given  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations  as 
follows  for  the  year  1903: 

Table  4. --CaUle  slaughtered  in  the  United  States ,  190S.^ 

Pereent. 

Cities  over  50,000  population  ,   58 

Cities  and  towns  iinaer  50,000  population   27 

Farms  and  ranges   11 

Export   4 

Total   100 

The  percentage  of  slaughtering  done  in  large  slaughterhouses  in 
1900  was  estimated  by  tJie  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

Table  5. — Animals  slaughtered  in  wholesale  slaughtering  establishments ,  1900.^ 

Per  cent. 

Cattie,  excepting  calves  41. 05 

Sheep,  including  lambs  ,  33. 85 

Swine  56.91 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  data  relative  to  the  three  general 
classes  of  markets  through  which  live  stock  is  sold,  it  appears  from 
the  inv^tigation  herein  reported  that  there  is  wide  variation  betwe^ 
one  agricultural  and  live-stock  producing  section  and  another  with 
respect  to  marketing  methods,  shipment  to  the  centralized  markets 
being  practiced  most  generally  in  the  Central  States,  and  the  local 
utilization  of  meat  animals  being  most  common  in  the  East  and 
South,  while  selling  to  packers  or  dealers  at  shipping  points  is  char- 
acteristic of  large  sections  in  the  West. 

From  the  reports  of  thfe  Census  Bureau  and  from  other  data  repre- 
senting the  country  at  large,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  the 
beef  cattle,  two-thirds  of  the  hogs,  and  four-fifths  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs  marketed  in  the  United  States  pass  through  the  large  central 
markets;  that  about  one-third  of  the  cattle,  one-twelfth  of  the  hogs, 
and  one-eighth  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  are  sold  for  local  daughter;  ana 
that  about  one-tenth  of  the  beef  cattle,  one-third  of  the  nogs,  and 
but  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  lamte  are  slaughtered  on  larms 
and  ranges.  Considering  that  the  animals  which  are  shipped  to  the 
centralized  markets  generally  are  of  heavier  weights  and  of  higher 
grades  than  stock  slaughtered  locally,  it  is  apparent  that  much  more 
man  half — ^probably  two-thirds  or  more — ol  the  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork  consumed  is  the  product  of  animals  which  pass  through  the 
laigo  centralized  markets. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  COST  OF  MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  problems  of  marketing  in  their  bearing 
on  the  meat  situation  involves  a  systematic  consideration  of  the 
instrumentalities  and  operations  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting, handling,  and  selling  meat  animals,  from  the  producer  to  the 
slaughterer,  and  the  manmacture  of  meat  and  by-produfcts  and 
their  distribution  through  wholesale  and  retail  channels  to  tJie  con- 
sumer.  Available  data  pertaining  to  particular  phases  of  live-stock 

1 U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Report  on  the  Beef  Industry,  1906,  pp.  54-66. 
s  Holmes,  George  K.,  Meat  Supply  and  Surplus.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  GtatiBtiai 
Bulletin  No.  65,  1907,  p.  C9.  ^  , 
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marketing  and  meat  distribution  may  be  presented  most  effectively 
under  the  general  topics  (1)  marketing  through  centralized  markets 
and  (2)  local  marketiiig  aad  distribution.  In  connection  with  the 
former,  the  principal  subjects  to  be  considered  are  the  shipment  of 
stock  to  market;  facilities,  service,  and  charges  at  the  prominent 
public  KvMtock  markets;  aad  the  distribution  of  meats  through 
the  large  packing  centers.  Factors  in  local  marketing  will  be 
treated  imaer  the  eeneral  heads  of  retail  meat  markets,  mimicipal 
abattoirs,  local  packing  plants,  and  f  arm^aughtered  meats. 

MABKETING  THROUGH  CENTRALIZED  MARKETS  AND  PACKING  POINTa 

In  this  section  of  the  report  the  subjects  to  be. treated  are  the  ship- 
ment of  meat  animals,  the  facihties  and  service  at  the  large  public 
stock  markets,  and  the  wholesale  packing  and  distribution  of  meats. 

Shipment  of  Live  Stock  to  Market. 

The  time  of  year  at  which  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  put  into  the 
feed  lot  or  placed  upon  grass  has  an  important  relation  to  the  time  at 
which  they  can  be  marketed.  A  summary  of  estimates  furnished 
by  special  live-stock  and  price  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates affords  a  comparison  of  the  different  seasons  with  respect  to 
the  numbers  of  o-niTrmla  boiight  for  grazing  and  feediog  purposes. 
The  accompanying  data  (Tabfe  6)  show  the  estimated  percentages  of 
cattle  and  sheep  bought  by  stockmen  and  farmers  in  each  season. 
wUle  Table  8  represents  iJie  percentages  of  meat  animals  marketed 
during  different  periods  of  the  year.  Although  these  percentages  are 
merely  simple  averages  of  the  estimates  as  summarized  by  States 
(see  Tables  7  and  9),  and  while  the  calculation  of  true  weighted 
averages  from  available  data  is  impossible,  nevertheless  the  tables  are 
an  approximate  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  seasonal  variations 
in  question. 

Table  6. — Estimated  percentages  of  stackers  and  feeders  bought  in  various  seasons. 


Class  of 
anJmals. 

FaU. 

Spring. 

Sumiiicr* 

Winter. 

FaU 
and 
winter. 

Fall 
and 
spring. 

Fall 
and 
siunmer. 

Winter 

and 
spring. 

Spring 

and 
stunmer. 

CetUe  

56 
46 

15 
25 

3 
8 

3 
1 

8 
11 

7 
4 

5 
5 

2 

1 

A  marked  tendency  toward  fall  buying  of  feeding  and  jgrazing 
stock  is  shown  by  the  figures,  which  indicate  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  that  are  purchased  as  stockers  and 
feeders  are  bought  during  the  fall  months.  Moreover,  the  concen- 
tration of  buving  is  much  more  marked  than  the  figures  in  Table  6 
suggest,  for  the  principal  feeding  districts  are  the  areas  in  which  fall 
buying  is  the  most  prevalent.  The  figures  used  in  compiling  these 
averages  show  that  approximately  60  j)er  cent  of  the  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  of  the  com  belt  are  bouj^ht  in  the  fall  months.  Figures 
for  the  corn-belt  States,  with  those  for  the  two  sheep-feeding  States 
of  Michigan  and  Ohio  added,  show  that  65  per  cent  of  the  stocker 
and  feeder  sheep  are  bought  in  the  fall.  The  schedules  further  show 
that  the  stockmen  of  these  areas  buy  47  per  cent  of  their  feed-lot 
supplies  at  the  centralized  markets. 

54773^—16  2  rr^n^n]o 
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Table  7 . — Estimated  percentages  of  stacker  and feeder  cattle  and  sheep  bought  in  the  various 

seasons  of  the  year. 


state. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Winter. 

s 

Fall  and  winter. 

Fall  and  spring. 

Fall  and  summer. 

Winter  and  spring. 

Spring  and  summer. 

[Si 

W^inter. 

1 

t 
a 

Fall  and  winter. 

1 

i 

1 
g 

n 

3 
i 

37.5 
25.0 

12.5 

25.0 

12.5 

12.5 

33.8 
66.7 

66.7 

25.0 

50.0 

33.3 

28.6 

14.3 

14.3 

28.5 

14.3 

56.3 
65.1 
55.8 
65.3 
54.9 

10.0 

8.2 
7.0 
5.9 
6.7 
12.9 

2.3 
7.0 
6.9 
9.3 
9.7 

10.0 
7.0 

26.5 
6.7 
3.2 

62 
23 

2.8 

*  i.  9 

4.7 

61.7 
64.8 
71.5 
66.7 
11.1 

22.9 
7.1 

7.7 
21.5 

7.7 
7.1 
28.5 

'5.5 

TnrHft.nft.  

11.6 

5.8 
6.4 

2.7 

2.7 
9.7 

1.3 
3.2 

16.6 
44.6 

'38.9 

16.7 





Kentucky  

Maine  

66.7 

33.3 

68.4 
57.9 
62.5 
40.8 

8.3 
5.2 
12.5 

16.7 
31.6 
12.5 
11.1 

8.3 

8.3 

71.5 
40.0 

14.3 
20.0 

14.2 

6.3 

20.0 

20lO 

Mississippi  

12.5 

22.2 

7.4 

3.7 

14.8 

20.0 

60.0 

20.0 

67.4 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

12.3 

4.1 

8.2 

100.0 

New  Hampshire. 

50.0 

50.0 

80.0 

20.0 

North  Carolina. . 

75.0 

12.5 

12.5 

1 

79.2 

4.1 

4.1 

8.4 
16.7 

4.2 
5.5 

72.8 

18.2 

9.0 

Oklahoma  

66.7 

11.1 

Pennsylvania  

72.8 

18.2 

9.0 

South  Dakota.... 

61.2 
66.7 
51.8 

27.8 
20.0 
13.7 

5.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

33.4 
16.7 

'i6.'6 

16.6 
60.0 

60.0 

Texas  

10.3 

6.9 

17.3 

16.7 

Utah  

Virginia  

91.7 

8.3 

1  

WestVh^inia.... 

37.5 
35.  S 

12.6 
35.7 

12.5 
7.1 

12.6 

25.0 

80.0 
33.4 

20.0 

21.4 

83.3 

83.3 

Wyoming  

1 

 1  

By  referring  to  the  average  estimates  by  States  (Table  7),  it  is 
seen  that  the  extent  of  fall  buying  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  varies 
considerably  *among  the  different  States,  the  mifiimiiTn  beii^25  i>er 
cent  in  California  and  the  maximum  91.7  per  cent  in  Virginia. 
Nevertheless  all  the  States  are  shown  as  buymg  more  feeding  and 
grazing  cattle  in  the  fall  than  in  any  other  season.  All  of  the  States, 
with  tne  exception  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  also 
buy  a  larger  percentage  of  their  stocker  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs 
in  the  fan  than  in  any  other  one  season.  Of  the  States  named  all 
but  Tennessee,  which  buys  chiefly  in  the  summer,  purchase  their 
thin  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  spring. 

Table  8  shows  the  percentages  of  animals  sold  in  varioua  seasons 
as  condensed  from  Table  9.   T^e  figures  here  shown  representative 
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of  the  live-stock  movements  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  although 
computed  from  estimates  by  States  without  reference  to  the  extent 
of  the  industry  in  each,  are  considered  a  general  indication  of  sea- 
sonal marketing  tendencies.  This  conclusion  has  been  strengthened 
because  of  the  correlation  between  the  data  of  Table  8  and  the  actual 
seasonal  receipts  in  1915  at  39  live-stock  markets  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  reports  from  which  have  been  summa- 
rized in  this  office. 

Table  8. — Estimated  percentages  of  animals  sold  in  various  seasons. 


Class  ofanl 

mals. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

All 
seasons. 

Cattle  

il 

18 

90 

17 

4 

32 

38 

16 

4 

10 

42 

13 

18 

26 

1 

Tablb  9. — Estimated  percentages  of  animals  of  differenl  hinds  marketed  in  the  various 

seasons  of  the  year. 


Cattle. 


Hoirs. 


I 


Sheep. 


Horses  and  mules. 


Ala  

Ariz.... 

Ark  

Cal  

Colo...- 
Conn... 
Del.... 
Fift  


HL. 
Ind. 


Kans... 

He  

Md  


Mich.. 


Mo.  


Ketv.... 
Nev-..- 

N.  J....- 
N.Mex. 

N.  Y.,.. 
N.C... 
N.Dak. 
Ohio.... 

OlClA. 


R.L. 
S.C.... 
8.1>ak. 


Utah.... 

Vt  

Vft...... 

Wash... 
W.  Vs.. 

Wis  

Wyo — 


37.237.216.3  7.0 
6. 6  26. 7 
0  12.7  23.3 


2.3  26.7  40.0  33.3 


K  9  17. 
.8  23. 


.2  37.9 
2  7,2 


47.314 
32.8  6. 
47. 8'21 
37. 5  62. 5 
42.  8  42. 9 
25.  814.521 
32.  2  13. 9  22. 6i27. 


5. 2  46.  2 

26. 


4:22.629, 
5  27. 
9'28.930. 
3  23. 
016. 
2  56. 
1  27. 


3  24.' 


232.' 
35. 9,23.411 
36.6  7. 
25.  9' 13. 
50. 0  50. 
30. 81  5. . 
56. 5 13.  7 


0  29.0 
.8 

.i;ii.  1 

1. 7123. 6 

0  31.  2 
9ilS.8 
7*14.6 

I.  2  26.  4 
3|12.5 
7  4.  3 
53. 3'20. 
.41.. 
8,25.  5 
3.9 
10-5'21.0 
7  27.7 
0'l3.3 

1  15. 
1,16. 

9.1 
. 

16.0  40.0 
8il7..s 
1  3.1 
9. 1 14.7 
!.  7  18.  3 
.7  28.3 
i.  4  29. 3 
0  36. 123.1 


60.01 
21. 

26.9iU 
19. 

35. 4  26. 
44.  5,12. 
12.  5  6. 
46.  8  19. . 

6. 7  6.  7 
21. 5'35.  7  21 
36.4113.3  24. 
36. 4i24. 3  25.41 13. 
40.  4,28, 1 
35.614.4  30, 
46.7  20.0  20. 
18. 0(26.  2  40. 
50.1^22.211.  .|j 
50.018.2  22.7 
....  50.016.  7i 
44.  Ol.. 

50. 5  10. 
47. 7:23- 
62. 912.6 
21. 3  36. 


66. 
14.3  37. 
9.  7i25. 
3.  5  1 
....137.1 
2.  7  19.  4 


5  32. 
7  20. 


550. 
5  51. 


.  4  24, 
1.511.4 
...  18.2 
.9  32. 
12.5 
2.154 
3  29. 
21.  4  21 


013. 


1.6 


2 

2  33. 
1  50. 

34. 
23. 
17.  4  60. 

0  37 
45.  5 : 
8. 1  31. 


21.4 
50.0 
33. 3  42. 1 


1. 9  20. ! 
.  1  23.  ] 


1.5 


1.0 


130.! 


65.1 


9  34.  J 
4  30.' 


8l33.  3 
15.314.5 
13. 611.6 
.  8|14.6 
4  8.7 
14.  314, 
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The  feeding  sections  sell  fairly  uniform  numbers  throughout  the 
year,  but  estmiates  indicate  that  about  10  per  cent  more  cattle  are 
marketed  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall,  the  large  proportion  of  cattle 
marketed  in  the  fall  being  due  chiefly  to  the  annual  contribution  from 
the  range  States.  The  marketing  of  hogs  is  overwhelmingly  a  fall 
and  winter  movement  throughout  the  country.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  prevailing  practice  of  having  pigs  farrowed  in  the  spring  in 
order  to  grow  and  fatten  them  most  economically.  The  surplus- 
producing  mutton  States  ship  large  numbers  in  the  fall,  which  makes 
this  the  neavy  marketing  season  for  sheep.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  States  market  62  per  cent  of  their  sheep  during  the  fall  months. 
The  sheep-feeding  sections  of  the  United  States  tend  toward  selling 
in  the  simuner,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  States  which  make  a 
specialty  of  shipping  spring  lambs. 

On  the  whole  the  data  at  hand  iiidicate  that  both  the  buying  of 
stockers  and  feeders  and  the  selling  of  fat  stock,  especially  from  graz- 
ing sections,  are  confined  too  generally  to  a  few  months  of  the  year. 
Although  it  is  evident  that  movements  of  live  stock  are  subject  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  same  natural  conditions  that  fix  the  limits  of  the 
grazing  season  and  the  maturity  of  crops  available  for  stock  feeding, 
and  while  such  factors  as  the  distribution  of  labor  and  accessibility  of 
credit  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  nevertheless  it  is  manifest 
that  live  stock  operations  in  many  sections  are  susceptible  of  better 
adjustment  to  market  conditions,  and  that  in  the  aggregate  such 
readjustments  would  exert  a  marked  influence  toward  a  more  even 
distribution  of  the  supply.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  possibili- 
ties in  this  direction  is  found  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  early  lamb- 
ing, which  has  resulted  in  extending  the  market  movement  of  north- 
westerri  lambs  oyer  the  entire  summer  in  addition  to  the  brief  fall 

fieriod  during  which  lambs  from  that  section  formerly  were  marketed, 
n  feeding  districts  also,  especially  in  the  North  Central  States,  it  will 
be  feasible  in  many  instances  to  alter  the  time  of  placing  animals  on 
feed  so  as  to  regulate  the  time  of  marketing  to  better  advantage,  thus 
contributing  to  ^  more  even-running  sup^y  and  consequentiy  more 
stable  market  conditions. 

COST  OP  DRIVrNG  AND  HATTLING  STOCK. 

After  the  animals  have  been  started  on  feed  or  pasture,  preparatory 
to  finishing  for  slaughter,  the  first  marketing  cost  is  incurred  by  the 
tralnsportation  of  the  animals  from  the  farm  or  range  to  the  shipping 
point.  Figures  1  and  2  on  Plate  I  show,  respectivelys  the  cost  of  oriv- 
mg  cattle  and  hauling  hogs  the  various  distances  snown;  the  charges 
are  independent  of  sminkage  costs.  The  figures  are  based  on  data 
taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  *  supplemented 
by  the  results  of  other  investigations.  The  costs  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  one  lot  of  cattle  and  one  wagon  load  of  hogs,  respectively, 
as  the  cost  per  head  would  vary  greatly  according  to  the  number  of 
animals  involved.    (PI.  I,  figs.  1  and  2.) 

1  Andrews,  Frank,  Costs  of  Hauling  Crops  from  Farms  to  Shipping  Points.  U.  S.  Dent,  of  Aja-fealtim 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  BuUetin  No.  49, 1907,  pp.  25  and  39.  ^  1^**"^***^ 
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CONSIONMEKT  TO  MABKBTS  BY  0WNBB8. 

The  figures  of  Table  2  (pp.  12-14)  show  that  the  com  belt  States 
lead  all  other  ^oups  in  the  percentage  of  marketed  cattle  shipped  in 
carload  lots  by  owners.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  cattle  sold 
from  this  group  of  States  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  About  one- 
fouji<h  of  the  cattle  marketed  from  the  States  of  the  southwestern 
and  northwestern  groups  are  shipped  by  owners.  The  proportion  of 
cattle  thus  marketed  in  the  cotton  States  is  about  one^twelith  of  the 
total  sold,  while  the  ratio  in  the  New  England  States  is  too  small  to 
record. 

About  one-twelfth  of  the  calves  sold  from  the  States  of  the  com 
belt^  which  include  several  prominent  dairy  States,  are  shipped  by 
owners.  In  the  Northwest  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  calves 
are  shipped  by  owners.  This  lact  is  not  surprising  wHen  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  northwestern  group  includes  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  which  rapidly  are  increasing  their  dairy  industry.  Data 
from  the  New  Englana  States  indicate  a  very  small  proportion  of  ship- 
ments by  owners.  The  lowest  ratio  is.  foimd  in  the  States  of  the 
Southwest,  where  about  1  per  cent  of  the  calves  sold  are  shipped  by 
the  owners. 

As  is  to  be  eiq>ected  in  regard  to  hog^.  the  percentage  shipped  by 
owners  runs  hignest  in  the  com  belt,  where  about  23  per  cent  are 
sold  in  this  manner.^  The  corresponding  proportion  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  is  negligible,  while  the  ratio  thus  marketed  by  the  cotton 
States  is  about  one-thirteenth.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  hog  indus- 
try in  the  westem  and  northwestern  range  States  is  indicated  by 
their  ratio  for  hogs  shipped  in  carload  lots  by  owners,  which  is  greater 
than  that  for  any  other  group  except  the  States  of  the  com  belt. 
In  the  marketing  of  sheep  in  carload  lots  by  owners,  the  States  of 
the  Northwest  rank  highest;  there  about  41  per  cent  are  shipped  by 
producers.   The  com  belt  jgroup  is  second^  with  approximately  40 

ger  cent  thus  marketed.  With  the  exception  of  the  New  England 
tatee,  for  which  no  figures  are  given,  the  cotton  States  rank  lowest 
in  the  number  of  sheep  slupped  to  market  by.  owners.  In  this  group 
about  one^ixteenth  are  shipped  in  this  manner. 

Comparing  one  class  of  animals  with  another  in  the  same  group  of 
States,  it  is  found  in  all  sections,  except  the  cotton  States,  that  sheep 
show  the  largest  proportion  shipped  m  carload  lots  by  growers,  fol- 
lowed by  cattle,  then  by  hogs,  and  lastly  by  calves.  In  the  cotton 
States  the  order  as  to  numbers  shippea  by  owners  is  catUe^  hogs^ 
sheep,  and  calves.  In  fact,  in  all  tne  State  groups  of  Table  2  tn& 
proportion  of  sheep  marketed  by  owners  leads  to  tne  conclusion  that 
the  majority  of  sneep  producers  are  large-scale  growers  or  feeders 
who  handle  stock  in  sucn  numbers  as  to  permit  marketing  in  carload 
lots.  The  same  is  tme  of  cattle,  but  to  a  less  extent.  The  data  on 
shipment  of  ho2^  by  owners  indicate  the  extent  to  which  that  class 
of  animals  has  been  introduced  in  the  various  systems  of  farm  man- 
agement in  diflFerent  sections  of  the  country.  The  readiness  with 
miich  hogs  can  be  handled  by  retail  butchers  and  small  packing 
establishments  also  makes  them  the  most  negotiable  form  of  live 
stock,  which  encourages  their  production  in  eitiier  large  or  small 
numbers.  The  small  proportion  of  calves  shipped  in  carload  lots  by 
owners  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  a  by- 

Sroduct  of  other  systems  of  live-stock  farming,  and  therefore  pro- 
ucers  disi>ose  of  them  regardless  of  numbers,  as  soon  as  they^reaqh  a 
marketable  age.  ^'9' '^^^  byX^Ugl^ 
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CONSIONHSNT  TO  MARKETS  BY  LOCAL  DSALEB-8HIPPERS. 

An  important  economic  factor  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock  through 
the  centralized  market  is  the  local  dealer-shipper,  or  country  buyer. 
An  analysis  of  the  receipts  of  the  large  public  stockyards  of  the  XJmted 
States  snows  that  country  buyers  consign  at  least  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  animals  received.  Hogs  most  generally  are  marketed 
in  this  manner;  and  calves,  cattle,  and  sheep  rank  in  the  order  named. 

The  schedules  of  (questions  which  were  sent  to  special  live  Btock 
and  price  reporters  mcluded  an  inauiry  as  to  the  gross  margins 
per  hundredweight  received  by  loc«i  dealer-shippers  of  live  stock. 
The  replies  reveal  some  interesting  figures  relative  to  the  operations 
of  this  class  of  dealers,  who  hanme  approximately  one-third  of  the 
live  stock  marketed  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  marpns  set 
forth  in  Table  10  shows  that,  in  general,  the  margins  of  the  dealers 
vary  inversely  as  the  volume  oi  business  in  the  different  States. 
The  most  usual  margin  received  by  dealer-sluppers  on  cattle,  calves, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  the  country  over,  is  $1  per  hundredweight. 

Table  10. — Average  margina  per  hundredweight  received  by  local  dealer-ship'pers. 


State. 


Cattle. 


CalTes. 


Sheep. 


State. 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Alabama  

Arizooa  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut... 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Mif»higa.n  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  


0.90 
1.19 
1.01 
.80 
1.00 


1.16 
1.12 
1.25 
1.75 


0.90 
1.16 
LOO 
.63 


L29 
.93 
1.12 


1. 17 
LOO 
L51 
.65 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.94 
LOO 
L50 
.60 
L33 
.77 
.65 
L23 
.63 
LOO 


LOO 
L33 
2.60 
LIO 
L21 

.98 

.79 
L63 
LOO 
L16 

.93 
L50 
L34 

.87 
L25 
L22 
LOO 


L25 
L20 
.61 
.58- 
.59 
.72 
.06 


LOO 
L25 
LOO 

.92 
L04 
LOl 

.84 
L20 


.80 
.68 
.83 
.91 
.59 

L37 
.68 

LOO 


.60 
.90 


L06 
.82 
L37 
L04 
LOO 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  CaroUna... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  , 

Oregon  , 

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  , 

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

WestV&i^.... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  , 


0.58 


0.74 


a55 


0.69 


LOO 
LOO 


LOO 
2.00 


LOO 
LOO 


LOO 
1.00 


.99 
L14 
.96 
.76 
.87 
LOO 
.87 


L47 


L 11 
L33 


LOO 
L84 


Lll 
L60 
^98 


L12. 
.99 


L06 
L83 
L  18 
LOS 
.88 
.83 
1.84 


.78 
.05 
.79 
L50 
LOO 
L36 
.90 
L41 
.63 
.76 


.97 

L43 
.83 
L25 
LOO 
L62 
.75 
LOO 
L07 
.75 


.60 

L12 
.98 
L67 
LOO 
L19 
.86 
L15 
.57 
.75 


.90 

LOS 
L3S 
LOO 
2.06 
.88 
1.56 
.89 
.75 


Special  reports  from  15  centralized  live  stock  markets  indicate  that 
the  country  dealer-shipper  consigned  to  these  markets,  in  1915,  a 
total  of  approximately  3,998,300  cattle,  16,279,100  hogs,  and 
3,602,300  sheep.  The  country  dealers'  gross  maigins  on  these  animals, 
based  upon  the  estimated  margins  shown  by  luble  10,  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  about  $29,912,000  on  cattle,  $23,897,000  on  hogs, 
and  $2,490,000  on  sheep,  or  a  total  of  $56,299,000  for  their  consign- 
ments to  15  markets.  Compared  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  ani- 
mals sold,  the  gross  margins  reaUzed  by  local  dealers  represent  10.34, 
10.33,  and  12.9  per  cent  on  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  respectively.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  out  of  this  margin  the  dealer- 
shipper  must  pay  the  expenses  of  buying  and  handling,  freight  chaises, 
feed,  shrinkage,  loss  and  damage  m  transit,  commissions,  yardage, 
dockage,  and  other  marketing  expenses.  These  huge  sums,  however, 
serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  hve  stock  producers,  in  the  aggregate. 
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pay  to  local  shippers  a  toll  sufficient  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  Usually  it  is  the  small  stockman  who  does  not 
produce  enough  animals  to  fill  a  car  who  sells  to  the  local  buyer. 

Considering  the  groups  of  States  in  Table  2  it  is  noted  that  con- 
siderable percentages  of  animals  of  different  classes  are  handled  by 
local  dealer^hippers  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  In  the 
com  belt  States  the  percentages  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep 
handled  by  dealer-shippers  are  greater  tkan  those  oi  any  other  system 
of  selling  listed  in  Table  2.  In  the  cotton  States  this  method  ranks 
second,  in  every  case  the  principal  means  of  sale  being  through  the 
local  butchers.  The  proportions  taken  by  the  dealer-shippers  in 
the  States  of  the  Soutnwest  are  next  to  the  largest  for  eveiy  class 
of  animals  but  sheep,  and  in  this  connection  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  lar^e  percentage  of  the  sheep  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  southern  Colorado  are  handled  throiLzh  the  general 
merchants  of  those  sections,  who  act  as  contractors.  For  this  service  . 
these  merchants  receive  a  commission,  and  although  technically  they 
are  not  dealer-shippers,  they  serve  the  same  function  and  for  practical 
purposes  are  to  be  classed  with  them.  If  aU  the  sheep  handled  by 
these  contractors  were  added  to  those  reported  for  the  dealer-shippers, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  sheep  sold  to  local  dealer- 
shippers  would  be  raised  from  tnird  to  second  place,  and  tjius  would 
correspond  with  the  returns  for  other  classes  of  stock  in  the  south- 
western group.  In  the  Northwestern  States  the  proportions  of  all 
classes  of  stock  taken  by  dealer-shippers  rank  third,  except  for  hogs; 
and  in  these  States  the  dealers  handle  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
hogs  than  are  sold  by  any  other  method,  as  they  are  produced  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  permit  marketing  in  carload  lots  by  owners. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  calves,  and  three-fifths  of  the  hogs  of  the  com  belt  States  are  sold 
through  aealer-shippers.  In  the  cotton  States  these  middlemen 
handle  about  one-third  of  the  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  and  about 
one-sixth  of  the  hogs.  In  the  southwestern  and  northwestern  groups 
the  local  buvers  market  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  cattle,  one- 
fifth  of  the  nogSy  and  one-sixth  of  the  sheep.  In  the  former  group  of 
States  one-third  of  the  calves  are  shippea  by  deaW-shippers,  while 
one-sixth  of  the  calves  are  thus  marketed  in  the  Northwestern  States. 
In  the  New  England  States  the  prevaihng  method  of  marketing  all 
kmds  of  stock  is  through  the  dealer-shippers,  except  in  some  localities 
where  selling  to  local  butchers  predommates. 

GOOPERATiyB  LIVE-STOCK  BHIPFINO  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  purpose  of  cooperative  associations  for  the  shipment  of  live 
stock  is  to  enable  farmers  who  produce  marketable  stock  in  small 
numbers  to  sell  their  animals  at  tne  centraUzed  five  stock  markets  at 
prevailing  market  prices,  less  the  actual  cost  of  marketing.  This 
method  of  marketing  stock  is  adapted  particularly  to  sections  in 
which  live  stock  production  is  incidental  to  other  systems  of  farming, 
and  where  consequently  most  farmers  have  only  a  lew  animals  to  sell 
at  one  time.  Although  the  custom  of  combining  two  or  more  con- 
signments of  %Tiinnfl.1<^  U)  make  up  a  carload  for  shipment  to  market  has 
been  more  or  less  common  among  fanners  for  many  years,  the  first 
cooperative  association  for  that  purpose  was  organizea  at  Litchfield. 
Miiiii«y  in  1908.   Other  commumties  were  quick  to  see  the  benefits  oi 
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this  method  of  shipping  live  stock,  and  the  morement  has  extended 
rapidly.  Thus  far  tnis  office  has  learned  of  approximately  750  organi- 
zationsy  located  in  15  States,  that  are  marketing  live  stock  in  a  coop- 
erative way.  The  list  is  being  increased  contmuaUy.  Of  the  total 
mentioned,  about  430  are  primarily  live  stock  shippmg  associations, 
while  the  remainder  consist  of  cooperative  elevators  and  other 
farmers'  associations  that  are  conducting  a  live  stock  shipping  business 
as  a  department  or  branch  of  the  organization.  The  former  are  dis- 
tributed in  13  States,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  (PI.  II, 
fig.  1.)  At  least  215,  approximately  half,  of  tnese  associations  are  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Referring  to  the  summary  of  schedules  in  Table  1,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cooperative  shipping  of  live  stock  is  reported  from  some  of  the 
States  not  indicated  by  the  map.  This  fact  is  explained  in  part  by 
the  practice  of  combining  stock  to  make  carload  shipments  without 
a  regular  organization  for  the  purpose,  which  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice.  Doubtless  also  there  are  other  associations  of  this  kind, 
the  names  of  which  have  not  yet  been  included  in  the  list  men- 
tioned. It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  States  in  which  co- 
operative shipping  appears  most  prevalent  according  to  the  schedules 
summarized  m  Table  1  correspond  closely  with  the  Stat^  in  which 
organizations  for  this  purpose  are  known  to  be  located,  as  shown  in 
Plate  II,  figure  1 .  In  Minnesota,  for  example,  it  is  shown  by  the  sched- 
ules that  22  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  13  per  cent  of  the  calves,  24  per  cent 
of  the  hogs,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  sheep  are  shipped  throi^h  coopera- 
tive organizations.  Estimates  of  the  proportions  of  stock  thus 
marketed  from  14  oth^  States  in  which  such  associations  are  known 
to  be  located  a];e  as  follows,  by  classes  of  stock:  Cattle  3.6  per  cent, 
calves  3.8  per  cent,  hogs  4.6  per  cent,  and  sheep  3.5  per  cent. 

The  orgajiization  and  operation  of  these  associations  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  718.*  The  simplicity  of  the 
plan  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  move- 
ment. A  simple  constitution  and  by-laws  are  sufficient;  and  no 
capital  is  necessary,  because  each  shipper  receives  payment  for  his 
stock  lifter  the  returns  on  each  car  are  received.  Stock  pens  and 
scales  are  furnished  by  railroads  at  loading  points;  consequently  but 
Uttle  equipment  is  required.  The  selection  of  a  competent  manager 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
oi^anization.  He  must  oe  both  honest  and  capable,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  live  stock  and  an  understanding  of  business  methods 
and  principles.  With  such  a  manager  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  among 
the  members  of  the  association,  the  success  of  such  a  movement 
usually  is  assured. 

The  cost  of  marketing  live  stock  through  these  associations  con* 
sists  of  specified  charges,  which  are  deducted  from  the  returns  of  each 
shipment  to  cover  the  manager's  compensation  and  incidental 
expenses  and  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund  or  protection  fund;  also  the 
pro  rata  share  of  freight,  yardage,  commission  and  feed,  and  other 
market  expenses  on  each  carload.  The  manager's  fee  usuaUy  is 
from  5  to  8  cents  per  hundredweight,  but  in  some  associations  a  rate 
per  car  is  fixed,  in  which  case  the  usual  amounts  are  $10  to  $15  per 
car.  The  sinking  fund  is  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  members 
for  animals  killed  or  injured  in  transit.   Two  cents  per  hundred* 

1  Doty,  S.  W.,  and  Hall,  L.  D.,  Ooopmtive  Live  Stook  Shipping  Aosooiations.  U.  8.  Dept.  of  A^ii- 
rtolture,  Fanners'  Bulletin  718, 1016. 
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weight  on  all  cattle  shipped  and  3  cents  per  hundredweight  on  all 
hogs,  sheep,  and  calves  shipped  by  the  association  usualfy  are  the 
rates  adopted  to  provide  for  such  a  fund. 

The  gross  cost  of  marketing  in  this  manner  is  indicated  by  state- 
ments of  the  Farmers'  Shipping  Association  of  Litchfield,  Minn., 
which  show  that  the  average  expense  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  and 
1915  has  been  33  cent^  per  nundredweight,  and  that  this  is  from  10 
to  40  cents  less  than  the  average  margins  on  which  local  buyers 
formerlv  bought  from  farmers  in  the  commimity.  The  relative  cost 
of  marketing  the  different  classes  of  animals  also  is  shown  by  a 
statement  of  the  same  association  concerning  its  business  for  the 
calendar  year  1915,  aa  follows: 

Tabus  11. — Operations  of  Litchfield  Live  Stock  Shipping  Assodaiion^  1915. 


Class  of  animals. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Average 
weight. 

Expense 

per 
hundred* 
weight. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net. 

Cattle  

7,711 
2,028 
1,605 
375 

Pounds. 
1,500,415 
1,707,105 
242,625 
41,290 

Pounds. 
206 
841 
143 
110 

SO.  328 
.285 
.55 
.46 

1106,198.07 
88,987.01 
18,849.71 
2,483.63 

15,219.07 
4,860.96 
1,343.25 
190.53 

1100,979.00 
84,126.06 
17,506.46 
2,293.10 

It  is  noted  that  the  marketing  expense  per  hundred  poimds  live 
weight  was  least,  28.5  cents,  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  greatest,  55 
cents,  on  veal  calves,  ho^  bein^  marketed  at  a  cost  of  32.8  cents  and 
sheep  46  cents  per  nundredweight.  The  nature  of  the  expenses  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement  of  disbursements: 

Table  12. — Clamfied  disbursemenU  of  Litchfield  Live  Stock  Shipping  Association^  1915, 

Feed,  straw,  lumber,  etc   |478. 56 

Manager's  commissions   2, 132. 09 

Freight  and  market  expenses   9, 003. 16 

Net  paid  out  for  stock   204, 904. 61 

Total  receipts   216, 518. 42 

In  the  above  instance  the  cost  of  marketing  was  5.4  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  for  live  stock.  This  ratio,  of  course,  varies  largely 
at  different  places,  according  to  the  distances  from  market  and  corre- 
sponding differences  in  freight  rates  and  shrinkage. 

Other  associations  report  returns  as  high  as  $2.25  per  hundred- 
weight above  local  prices,  and  a  comparison  of  the  marketiog  charges 
of  tnese  associations  with  the  prevailing  ^rosa  margins  of  $1  to  $2 
which  local  shipi>er-dealers  realize  on  their  shipments  indicates  the 
possibilities  of  this  system  of  cooperative  marketing. 

These  associations  have  economic  and  educational  features  which 
are  of  importance  to  anv  community  in  which  farmers  have  live 
stock  to  market  in  small  lots.  The  greater  net  return  to  the  farmer 
because  of  the  reduction  of  marketing  expenses  and  the  realization 
of  actual  market  prices  probably  is  the  ^eatest  advantage.  The 
saving  in  time  and  labor  in  assembling  tne  stock  of  a  shipment, 
while  not  reducible  to  dollars  and  cents,  also  has  an  economic  impor- 
tance. Because  of  this  saving  it  is  otten  possible  for  the  manager 
of  the  association  to  ship  all  the  stock  from  the  same  territory  formerly 
covered  by  several  local  shippers.  Further,  farmers  are  encouraged 
to  study  market  conditions  and  demands  and  to  learn  how  to  pre** 
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pare  stock  for  shipment.   Of  no  less  importance  is  the  general 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  marketing  live  stock  in  the  com-  - 
munity  resulting  from  the  activities  of  a  competent  manager  and  the 
influence  of  a  successful  association. 

SELUNG  DIRECT  TO  FACKEB8. 

Sections  in  which  the  selling  of  live  stock  direct  to  packing  concerns 
for  shipment  to  their  plants  is  a  common  method  of  marketing,  and 
the  comparative  extent  to  which  the  practice  prevails  is  indicated  by 
the  data  in  Tables  1  and  2,  sixth  column  (pp.  9  to  14),  showing  the 

J)ercentages  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  sold  to  packers'  agents 
or  shipment.  Some  of  the  estimates  on  this  item  doubtless'  include 
animals  which  are  sold  to  packing  establishments  not  located  at  the 
large  centralized  markets  and  packing  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  estimates  in  the  preceding  column,  of  stock  sold  to  local  packers, 
doubtless  refer  in  some  instances  to  establishments  which  operate  on 
a  large  scale,  and  a  part  of  the  animals  sold  to  local  dealers  are  resold 
to  packers.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the^e  factors,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  percentages  of  animals 
sold  to  be  shipped  direct  to  packing  plants  is  greater,  in  many 
instances,  than  Tables  1  and  2  seem  to  indicate. 

Comparing  the  diflFerent  sections  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
selling  direct  to  packers,  it  is  evident  that  all  classes  of  stock  are  sold 
in  this  maimer  more  largely  in  California  than  in  any  other  State  or 
section  J  and  that  it  is  most  characteristic  of  the  western  group  of 
States  m  general.  This  condition  is  associated  with  the  absence  of 
centralized  live-stock  markets  at  Pacific  slope  points.  Such  markets 
have  been  established  at  several  places  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
during  recent  years,  but  the  packing  centers  of  California  still  obtain 
their  five-stocK  supplv  chiefly  by  direct  purchase  from  producers  and 
dealers.  In  MfiBsachusetts  cattle  and  sheep  bou^t  by  packers 
consist  largely  of  stock  which  is  shipped  to  plants  at  Boston  and  sur- 
rounding cities.  Doubtless,  also,  some  of  tne  estimates  representing 
sales  toTocal  packers  in  New  England  relate  to  animals  which  are 
slaughtered  in  plants  at  the  large  cities. 

In  the  com  oelt  States^  the  proportion  of  animals  sold  direct  to 
packers  is  small,  although  it  is  a  factor  of  considerable  a^regate  im- 
portance in  the  marketing  of  hogs,  especially  in  Iowa.  Comparatively 
neghgible  percentages  of  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  are  marketed  in  this 
way  m  the  com  belt,  west  of  Chicago.  Indiana  and  Ohio  cattle 
feeders  sell  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  to  packers  for  slaughter 
at  eastern  seaboard  cities. 

In  the  cotton  States,  with  the  exception  of  cattle  marketed  from 
Georgia  and  Florida  and  hogs  from  Louisiana,  very  small  proportions 
of  the  different  classes  of  live  stock  are  sold  for  shipment  direct  to 
packers.  This  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  lack  of  surplus  stock 
m  the  South,  together  with  the  unsatisfactory  marketing  ana  shipping 
facilities  which  exist. 

Until  properly  organized  and  equipped  centralized  live-stock 
markets  are  developSi  in  the  sections  which  now  market  a  large 
portion  of  their  live  stock  by  selling  direct  to  packers,  that  method 
of  marketing  presumably  will  remain  an  important  factor  in  those 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  present  tendency  and  effect  of  direct 
country  buying  in  the  Middle  West,  particularly  as  regards  hogs  mar- 
keted from  the  com  belt,  is  a  matter-  of  much  discussion.   At  a 
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hearing  conducted  by  the  Chief  of  this  office  November  16  and  16, 
1915,  at  Chicago,  tne  lollowing  statement  was  presented  by  the 
secretary  of  the  American  National  live  Stock  Association  as  an 
authorized  expression  of  the  views  of  that  oi^anization:^ 

The  increafled  eeUniB  of  live  stock  in  the  country  direct  to  slaughterers  is  a  manifest 
expression  of  dlssatisfsictlon  on  the  part  of  the  producer  with  some  of  the  market 
methods,  is  a  protest  against  the  increasing  expenses  of  handling  live  stock  on  public 
markets,  and  plainly  shows -a  desire  to  avoid  the  uncertainties  of  the  market.  A 
producer  knows  what  he  is  to  receive  when  he  sells  in  the  country.  Nobody  knows 
what  he  is  liable  to  get  when  he  ships  to  market.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
purchases  in  the  country  can  have  much  if  any  real  effect  on  the  prices  at  central 
markets:  it  removes  some  competition,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  it  relieves  tiie 
market  from  the  burden  of  additional  receipts.  The  two  balance.  Such  purchases 
and  sales  in  the  country  are  not  likelv  to  increase  under  t^e  present  live-stock  condi- 
tions and  the  small  holdings  of  stock  by  any  one  owner.  The  question  of  country 
buying  is  primarily  one  between  the  producer  and  the  packer. 

At  the  same  hearing  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coimtry  buv- 
ing  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  made  the  following  remarks 
relative  to  the  views  of  commission  men  on  comitry  buying: 

As  regards  fat  cattle,  it  is  advocated  to-day  that  the  man  who  sells  a  lot  of  cattle, 
hogs,  or  sheep  to  the  packer  in  the  country  is  digging  his  own  mve;  he  has  taken  the 
competition,  or  the  aemand,  rather,  out  of  the  market  for  that  article,  and  he  has 
depressed  the  market  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  every  other  market  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  every  feed  lot.  The  packer  does  not  go  to  the  country  for  his  health 
or  because  he  is  a  philanthropist  or  wants  to  help  the  producer.  He  goes  there  for  a 
direct  purpose,  and  that  purpose  in  msmy  instances  is  to  break  the  big  market  at 
Chicago,  and  bv  breaking  that  he  breaks  it  all  over  the  United  States.  He  goes  out 
and  buys  trainloads  of  sheep,  piles  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  takes  the  orders  out  of 
Chicago,  which  naturally  depresses  the  market.  ^ 

It  is  contended  also  that  special  through-billing  and  double- 
decking  privileges  granted  by  railroads  to  large  packing  interests  on 
hogs  handled  tnrough  certain  concentrating  stations  give  packers  an 
undue  advantage  over  other  shippers.  At  these  stations,  which  are 
located  principally  in  Iowa,  also  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota,  hogs  are  shipped  from  local  points  in  single-deck  cars, 
weighed,  sorted,  and  reloaded  into  double-deck  cars  at  tne  assembling 
points,  and  forwarded  direct  to  packing  plants,  particularly  to  those  in 
the  East.  The  saving  eflFected  oy  applying  tnrough  rates  to  the  ho^ 
without  maintaining  tne  identity  of  tne  shipment  from  point  of  origm 
to  destination  is  said  to  be  a  material  factor  in  favor  of  direct  buying. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  this  office  to  the  five  largest  packing 
compames,  the  following  statements  were  received,  wmch  mdicate 
their  position  with  reference  to  coimtry  buying: 

(1^  So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  packers  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  live 
stocK  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  plants  located  at  the  laige  stock- 
yard points.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  country  cattle  buying  west  of  C  hicago  except 
through  live-stock  conunission  firms.  All  the  packers  who  have  slaughterhouses  in 
New  York  and  other  seaboard  towns  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  their  supplies  of  fat 
cattle  for  these  plants  in  States  east  of  Chicago,  viz,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania.  This  buying  is  forced  by  competition  and  is  justified  by 
the  saving  in  transportation  and  feed,  in  shrinkage  in  transit,  and  in  fieedom  from 
bruises.  The  cattle  raiser  is  able  to  get  a  better  ^rice  for  his  cattle,  in  addition  to 
avoiding  the  stockyards*  charges  and  the  commission  for  selling.  About  1  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  of  the  large  packers  is  country  bought.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  the 
case  of  sheep  and  lambs.  ^  There  are  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin packers  who  do  a  fairly  large  business,  whose  plants  are  located  at  {mints  where 
there  are  no  stockyards,  necessitating  their  going  to  the  countiy  for  their  hogs.  At 


1  United  States  Congress  (94th),  House  Document  No.  8S5.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  Relative  to 
the  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,  Distribution  of  Heats,  and  Related  Matters  (1916),  p.  16. 
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some  of  these  points  hogs  are  bought  for  eastern  slaughterhouses.  We  know  of  the 
following  points  where  buying  is  done  by  various  packers:  Oud^y ,  Wis. ;  Sioux  Falls 
and  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.;  Kearney,  Nebr  •  Albert  Lea  and  Austin.  Minn.;  Fort  Dodge, 
Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Greenfield,  Creston,  Ottumwa,  McGregor,  Muscatine, 
Clinton,  Burlington,  and  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  and  Savannan  and  KeLthsbuig,  IlL 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  direct  purchasing  of  hogs  in  stockyards  town  only  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  plant  involved  is 
not  located  adjacent  to  the  stockyardiS  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  hogs  on 
an  equal  basis  with  its  competitors.  These  three  plants  are  from  2  to  10  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  stockyards,  so  tnat  if  they  purchased  their  supply  of  hogs  on  the  local 
yards  the  hogs  would  have  to  be  loaded  into  cars  involving  expense  for  loading,  switch- 
ing, as  well  as  shrinkage  in  transit  and  bruises,  all  of  which  would  prevent  them  from 
competing  successfully — ^volume  about  1,000,000  head  per  year. 

Country  buying  was  not  inaugurated,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  any  idea  of  injuring 
the  business  of  the  commission  firms  or  getting  any  undue  advantage  over  the  owner 
of  the  stock.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary'-  way  to  secure  a  supply  of  hogs  for  plants 
not  situated  at  stockyards;  it  will  have  to  be  continued  as  competition  forces  Uie 
adoption  of  economic  methods.  We  understand  good  market  values  are  paid  the  ship- 
pers for  their  hogs  and  the  shippers  are  satisfied,  and  the  practice  is  fully  justified  by 
Its  economic  advantages  to  all  concerned. 

(2)  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  buying  in  the  country  has  been  only  occasional  and 
when  done  has  been  solely  when  we  felt  the  necessity  of  having  to  make  an  individual 
endeavor  to  secure  at  a  given  market  some  supplies  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
there.  For  instance,  we  have  bought  west  of  the  Missouri  River  sheep  for  use  at 
Sioux  City,  which  would  otherwise  have  come  direct  to  Chicajgo.  Also,  during  short- 
a^  of  hogs  at  Kansas  City,  we  have  bought,  at  interior  points  in  Iowa,  hogs  that  other- 
wise would  have  moved  eastward  rather  than  westward.  But,  naturally,  we  have 
only  felt  like  assuming  the  extra  cost  of  such  transactions  when  supplies  were  short. 

The  relative  percentage  of  such  purchases  in  our  total  volume  is  extremely  small 
and  there  is  no  single  location  where  any  substantial  volume  has  been  secured,  the 
point  bein^  that,  in  times  of  need,  we  have  had  to  go  wherever  the  particular  live 
stock  could  be  secured. 

(3)  This  company  does  practically  no  country  buying.  At  the  time  we  were  export- 
ing live  cattle,  we  used  to  buy  a  good  many  Virgima  cattle,  the  advantage  being  that 
a  large  amount  would  have  to  go  forward  at  a  definite  time,  and  in  this  way  we  would 
not  have  to  depend  on  what  came  to  the  market.  Occasionally  in  the. last  few  years 
we  bought  Kentucky  distillery  cattle  and  shipped  them  direct  to  New  York.  At  the 
time  of  the  foot-and-mouth  quarantine  we  were  forced  to  buy  some  cattle  to  supply 
our  New  York  houses,  as  shipments  from  Chicago  markets  were  prohibited  and  tnere 
were  not  enough  cattle  of  satisfactory  Quality  coming  from  the  western  markets  to 
supply  our  trade.  We  have  never  bougnt  any  hogs  in  the  country.  As  a  whole  we 
believe  that  boUi  the  stockmen  and  the  packers  would  be  better  oil  if  all  the  packeiB 
bought  all  the  stock  they  kill  on  the  open  market. 

(4)  This  is  something  that  enters  into  our  business  in  a  very  small  way.  The  only 
country  buyinfi;  we  do  is  in  the  spring  and  summer^we  purcluise  cattle  that  are  fed  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  for  shipment  to  our  New  York  abattoir.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  these  cattle  would  not  move  toward  any  of  the  markets  where  we  have  r^ular 
buyers.   We  don't  buy  any  hogs  or  sheep  in  the  coimtry  and  have  no  buying  stations. 

(5)  It  has  not  been  the  policv  of  this  concern  to  purchase  to  any  meat  extent  in  the 
country.  Personally  I  am  ratner  opposed  to  the  idea,  as  I  feel  there  is  very  little 
advantage  to  the  packers  in  operating  on  country  buying,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  ultimately  would  be  a  disadvantc^  to  them. 

The  extension  of  this  method  of  marketing  appears  to  be  limited 
by  the  conditions  that  have  caused  the  development  of  the  great  live 
stock  market  centers,  as  noted  in  the  section  of  that  subject.  The 
cooperative  live  stock  shipping  association  movement,  which  is  a 
factor  of  increasing  importance,  also  makes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  centralized  markets  and  thereby  inhibits  the  growth  of  direct 
buying  operations. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  so  far  as  the  sale  of  meat  animals 
direct  to  packers  tends  toward  the  unstabiUzing  or  manipulation  of 

5 rices  and  movements  at  the  central  markets,  the  effect  must  be 
etrimental  to  the  industry,  and  that  any  special  privileges  or 
abuses  which  exist  in  coimection  with  the  practice  manifestly  should 
be  abolished  or  rectified. 
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Among  the  numerous  and  important  problems  involved  in  the 
transportation  of  live  stock  to  market,  only  a  few  that  bear  most 
directly  upon  the  cost  of  marketing  could  be  considered  in  this  inves- 
tigation. The  subjects  on  which  data  have  been  assembled  are 
freight  tariflfs,  train  service,  loading  and  bedding  oars,  feed  in  transit, 
loss  and  damage,  and  shrinkage  in  transit. 

Freight  tariffs. — ^Freight  rates,  minimiun  carload  rates,  and 
other  provisions  of  raikoaa  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  Uve 
stock  vary  so  greatly  throughout  the  United  States  that  general 
statements  relative  to  the  cost  of  transportation  are  subject  to  much 
modification.  For  example,  in  the  Southeast  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  West  it  is  the  general  practice  to  pubUsh  Uve-stock  rates  on  a 
per  car  basis,  the  rate  varymg  with  the  length  of  the  car-  while  in 
mo«t  other  territory  the  rates  are  named  on  a  weight  basis.  Minirminri 
weights  and  car  lengths  also  vary  among  railroads  m  the  same  territory. 

Plate  II,  figure  2,  and  Plate  III,  figures  1  and  2,  illustrate  the  maxi- 
mum rates  recently  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  a  single-line  transportation  of  live  stock  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory.* 

Although  not  apphcable  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  ratios  are 
significant  in  this  connection.  A  comparison  of  quoted  tariffs  effec- 
tive in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  is  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  variations  mentioned  above j  but  certain  general  differences  are 
shown  in  a  compilation  of  rates  m  the  three  principal  freight  classifi- 
cation territories  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Andrews  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estunates  (see  Table  13).  These  averages,  which 
were  based  on  total  tonnage  carried  and  average  length  of  haul,  show 
average  freight  rates  for  9ie  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  as  follows: 
Eastern  or  official  territory,  10  cents;  southern  territory^  11.9  cents; 
western  territory,  14.9  cents.  (For  definitions  of  territories  men- 
tioned, see  Table  13.)  Rates  on  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  selected 
routes  also  are  shown  in  Tables  14,  15,  and  16. 

Table  13. — Average  freight  rates  and  lengths  of  haul  for  live  stock  and  dressed  meats 
carried  on  railroads  in  the  United  States,  1911-1913. 

(Compfled  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  fleures  are  based  npon  data  for 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  total  operated  mileage  of  railroads  of  the  United  States.] 


Item,  and  year  ending  June  30. 

District.* 

United 
States. 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Average  receipts  per  ton-mile: 

mi  cents.. 

1912  do.... 

Average  length  of  haul: 

0.789 
.813 
.842 

1.490 
1.568 
1.723 

1.388 
1.401 
1.397 

1.214 
1.230 
1.258 

.815 

1.504 

1.395 

1.234 

252.00 
256.25 
228.34 

161.59 
152.25 
138.12 

221.21 
210.83 
209.12 

224.10 
216.76 
20&84 

245.80 

150.65 

213. 72 

216.57 

» Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  Order  in  the  Eastern  Live  Stock  Case  38, 1.  C.  C,  675  (Dec.  2, 1916). 

»  The  three  districts  are  thus  defined:  The  eastern  district  oomprlses  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
"bounded  on  the  west  by  the  northern  and  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  thence  by  a  line 
to  Peoria,  thence  to  East  St.  Louis,  thence  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River  from  its  mouth  to  Parkersourg,  W.  Va#;  thence  by  a  line  to  the  south- 
western comer  of  Maryland,  thence  by  the  Potomac  River  toits  mouth."  The  southern  district  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  eastern  district  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The  remainder  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  island  possessions,  is  included  in  the  western  distriot. 
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Tablb  13. — Average  freight  rates  and  lengths  of  haid  for  live  stock  and  dressed 
carried  on  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Continued. 


meats 


District. 

United 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

StatflB. 

in  A 

19  n 

IIS  9 
10.  O 

l«S.O 

ia4 

11.0 

14.8 

1S.S 

11  Q 

11  A 
14.0 

13. 1 

10.0 

11.  V 

14.0 

13.3 

.802 

.072 

1.121 

.000 

.806 

1.001 

1.1S0 

.084 

.893 

1.043 

1.106 

.065 

.804 

1.035 

1.126 

.070 

300.52 

947.65 

813.20 

306.80 

827.11 

2S5.15 

821.20 

310.00 

827.07 

254. 8S 

827.47 

322L73 

821.23 

252.65 

820.62 

31&48 

13.8 

12.0 

17.6 

14.7 

14.7 

13.0 

18.5 

15.7 

14.0 

13.8 

18.1 

15.6 

14.4 

18.1 

18. 1 

15.3 

Item,  and  year  ending  Jtine  30. 


UVB  STOCK— continued. 

Average  freight  rate  per  100  pounds,  for  a  haul  of  average  length: 

1911  cents.. 

1912  do.. 

1013  do.. 

If ean,  three  years  do.. 

DRESSED  KEATS. 

Average  receipts  per  ton-mile: 

1911  cents.. 

1912  do 

1913  do.... 

Mean,  three  years  :  do. . . 

Average  length  of  haul: 

1911  miles. 

1912  do... 

1913  do... 

Mean,  three  years  do. . . 

Average  freight  rate  per  100  pounds,  for  a  haul  of  average  length: 

1911  cents. 

1912  do.... 

1918  do.. 

Mean,  three  years  :  do. . 


Tablb  14. — Freight  rates  per  100  pounds  on  cattle  over  varkms  routes,  in  January,  1915. 

(Freight  rates  were  ftimished  by  (he  Division  of  TarilTs,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Minimum 
weights  of  carloads  subject  to  the  rates  below  range  from  20,000  to  22,000  pounds.] 


.  From— 


To— 


distance.^ 

Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 

ma. 

ctm. 

608 

S3. 5 

743 

89.5 

287 

17.42 

892 

41.5 

86 

1^5 

256 

ao.0 

451 

23.5 

283 

17.0 

169 

13.0 

463 

23.5 

62 

9.1 

110 

10.2 

196 

1Z3 

247 

13.8 

244 

14.1 

924 

49.75 

454 

23.5 

496 

23.6 

398 

25.0 

326 

22.0 

37 

7.6 

83 

9.5 

^ 

U.7 

1X9 

217 

18.3 

186 

14.7 

540 

1&9 

468 

18.9 

797 

26.4 

787 

27.4 

908 

29.4 

1,038 
88 

29.4 

9.5 

183 

las 

208 

11.0 

243 

18.7 

Fort  Worth,  Ter  

Do.....  

North  Platte,  Kebr  

Billhigs,  Mont  

Mankatq,  Minn  

E^nsas  City,  Mo  

Do  

Do  

South  Omaha,  Nebr. . . . 

CentoSia'iii'.;!!!!.'!!!!! 

Beardstown,  III  

Galesburg,  111  

Moline,  IH  

Mendota,  lU  

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

fiouth  Omaha,  Nebr. . . . 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.s. 

Ames,  Iowa  

Aurora,  111  

Mendota,  111  

Qalesbiirg,  HI  

Beardstown,  HI  

Colmar,  ni  

Dubuque.  Iowa  

Chicago,  Ill.».  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Erie,  Pa  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Elyria,  Ohio  

Sandusky,  Ohio  


Kansas  City,  Mo  

East  St  Louis,  111  

South  Omaha,  Nebr  

South  St.  Paul,  Minn.«., 

 do  !  

Ames,  Iowa  , 

Aurora,  HI  , 

East  St.  Louis,  lU  

Ames,  Iowa  , 

Aurora,  111  , 

East  St.  Louis,  lU  

 do  

....do  

....do  

 do  

Chicago,  Ill.«  

 do  

....do  

....do  

 do  

.....do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Buffalo.  N.Y  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

BalUmore,  Md  

Philadelpma.ra  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.Y  

 do..  

 do  

 do  


I  Over  a  representative  route,  as  shown  onpassenger-eervloe  time  tables. 

s  Plus  62.50  per  car  switching  from  St.  Paul  to  South  St.  Paul. 

s  When  to  or  Irom  Union  Stock  Yards,  82  per  car  hi  addition  to  Chicago  rate. 
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Tablb  15. — Freight  rates  per  100  pounds  on  hogs  over  various  routes,  in  January,  1915. 

[Freis^t  rates  were  fornJshed  by  the  Division  of  Tarifb,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Minimum 
welshts  of  carloads  subject  to  the  rates  below  range  from  16,000  to  17,000  pounds  for  single^eck  and 
22,000  to  34,000  pounds  for  doabl»<leck  cars.]  i 


Prom— 


To- 


Approx- 

fmate 
distance.^ 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 


Hastings,  yebr  

BiouzFaUs, 8.  Dale.. 
Hntchinson.  Kans. . . . 

Ardmore.  Olda  

MexlM.lCo  

Springfield,  Mo  , 

C«tralia,Ill  

Beardstown,  SI  

Qtdney,  111  

Oalesburg,  111... .  A. . 

MoUne,ra  :.. 

Mendota,Il]  

South  Omaha,  Nebr . 

Kansas  City,  Mo  

East  St.  Louis,  ni... 

Ames,  Iowa  

Anrora,  Bl  

Ifendota,  m  

Oalesbore.  HI  

Ck>lmar,  Dl  

Dabuque,  Iowa  

Chicago,  m*  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Brie,  Pa  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Elyria,Ohio  

Sandusky,  Ohio  


South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

 do  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

 do  

East  St  Louis,  111.... 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Chicago,  Ill.«  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Buffalo,  N.Y  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Baltimore,  Md  

Philadelphia.  Pa  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.Y  

 do..  

.....do  

 do  


Cent*. 

146 

15.72 

267 

23.5 

22i 

20.0 

471 

44.25 

120 

13!  5 

241 

21.0 

62 

11.0 

110 

12.7 

143 

13. 1 

196 

15]  0 

247 

15*8 

244 

16!  3 

496 

23.5 

454 

23.6 

290 

16.7 

326 

22.6 

37 

8.8 

83 

11.6 

163 

14.4 

217 

16.9 

186 

15.8 

£40 

18.9 

468 

18.9 

797 

28.5 

787 

29.5 

908 

31.5 

1,038 

31.5 

88 

9.5 

183 

10.5 

203 

11.0 

243 

13.7 

t  Over  a  representative  route,  as  shown  on  passenger-eervice  time  tables. 

>  When  to  or  from  Union  Stock  Yards,  $2  per  car  in  addition  to  Chicago  rate. 

Tablb  16. — Freight  rates  per  100  pounds  on  sheep  over  various  routes,  in  January,  1915. 

iFnlAi  rates  were  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Tariff^,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Minimum 
weimts  of  carloads  subject  to  the  rates  below  range  from  12,000  to  14,000  pounds  lor  single-deck  cars  and 
18,000  to  23,000  for  double^deck  cars.] 


From— 


To- 


Approx- 
imate 
dis. 
tanoe.i 


Rate  per  100 
pounds. 


In  sin- 
gle-deck 
cars. 


In  dou- 
ble-deck 
cats. 


Pendleton,  Oreg.. 

Do  

Do. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo  

Nwth  Platte,  Nebr  

Denv^,  Colo  

Do  

Pueblo,  Colo  

Pendleton,  Oreg  

Cheyenne,  Wyo  

I>enver,  Colo  

Sonth  St.  PauL  Minn.*.. 


Booth  Omaha/Nebr.. 
Kansas  Gity.  Mo 

Chicago,  nr.'.... 


Do., 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


South  St.  Paul,  Mlnn.t. 
South  Omaha,  r^ebr..... 

Denver,  Colo  , 

South  Omaha,  Nebr  

....do  !  

....do  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

 do  

Chicago,  Dl.*  

 do  

....do  

 do  

....do  

....do  

Buffalo,  N.Y  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

BidUmore.  Ma  

Phi]adeipbia.'Fa  

New  YorkTN.Y  

Boston,  Mass  


1,712 
1,668 
1,159 
512 
287 
532 
667 
635 
2,062 
1,007 
1,024 
398 
496 
454 
640 
468 
797 
787 


CenU. 
93 

CerUi. 

93 

93 
93 

93 

93 

64.4 

34 

22.1 

17.42 

54.4 

34 

54.4 

34 

34 

106 

81.6 

51 

8L6 

51 

27 

27 

25 

23.5 

25 

23.5 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

28.5 

28.5 

29.5 

29.5 

31.5 

31.5 

31.5 

31.5 

1  Over  a  representative  route,  as  shown  on  passenger<service  schedules. 
<  Plus  12.50  per  car  switching  from  St.  Paul  to  South  St.  Paul. 
*  When  to  or  from  Union  Stock  Yards,  12  per  car  in  addition  to  Chicago  rate. 
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Train  service. — In  reply  to  the  question  *'Are  cars  furnished 
promptly?"  92.4  per  cent  of  the  special  live  stock  and  price  reporters 
(Table  17)  answered  in  the  afiirmative  and  7.6  per  cent  in  the  negar- 
tive.  A  larger  percentage  of  negative  replies  was  noted  in  some  of 
the  principal  live-stock  producing  States  than  elsewhere. 

The  question  ''Is  train  service  satisfactory?"  was  answered  in 
the  aflSrmative  by  75  per  cent  of  the  correspondents,  and  in  the 
negative  by  25  per  cent.  The  replies  show  a  large  proportion  of 
negative  answers  in  some  of  the  States  where  live-stocK  production 
is  a  most  important  industry. 

A  summary  of  answers  to  the  question  ''Is  special  stock  train  serv- 
ice operated  through  your  shipping  station?'  shows  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  stations  covered  by  the  inquiry  have  such 
service  and  one-half  do  not. 


Table  17. — Railroad  and  market  servicej  as  reported  by  special  live  stock  ojid  price 
^  reporters,  summarized  by  States. 


State. 

Are  cars 
furnished 
promptly? 

Is  train 
service  sat- 
isfactory? 

Special 
stock  train 
service? 

Railroad 
claims  set- 
tled satis- 
factorily? 

Market 
service  sat- 
isfactory? 

les. 

INO. 

I  es. 

I  OS. 

XMO. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

J^Om 

Alatema 

9 

1 

7 

2 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

I 

Ari/nnA. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Ark&ns&s 

9 

1 

18* 

6 

9 

18 

3 

3 

20 

1 

Cflllibmia 

15 

0 

12 

3 

11 

3 

8 

3 

5 

2 

23 

0 

18 

6 

19 

4 

17 

2 

13 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Florida  .. 

14 

1 

8 

5 

2 

10 

7 

5 

4 

3 

Georgia 

1  7 

1 

13 

2 

18 

4 

Idaho 

9 

1 

8 

5 

6 

5 

7 

1 

3 

4 

Illinois 

27 

2 

42 

6 

22 

23 

34 

22 

67 

15 

74 

8 

64 

21 

24 

58 

27 

22 

54 

12 

89 

22 

71 

36 

73 

83 

53 

42 

65 

26 

Kansas  

139 

10 

93 

29 

84 

51 

82 

38 

81 

34 

47 

5 

42 

8 

17 

35 

29 

15 

33 

5 

LouL'fiana  

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

12 

9 

5 

1 

5 

0 

6 

0 

5 

? 

? 

6 

3 

0 

4 

1 

Massachusetts  

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Michigan  

42 

5 

25 

18 

10 

36 

13 

21 

34 

2 

48 

1 

37 

8 

19 

23 

26 

13 

24 

7 

Mississippi  

16 

0 

12 

2 

4 

10 

7 

4 

7 

0 

58 

4 

38 

5 

31 

18 

23 

10 

35 

5 

6 

0 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

115 

3 

76 

39 

78 

34 

50 

37 

61 

32 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Hampshire  

5 

1 

4 

8 

I 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Mexico  

7 

0 

6 

1 

I 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

New  York  

25 

3 

23 

1 

9 

16 

9 

5 

12 

3 

North  Carolina  

7 

4 

7 

5 

4 

9 

5 

>  3 

3 

3 

North  Dakota  

47 

3 

35 

10 

34 

17 

16 

20 

39 

4 

Ohio  

61 

4 

42 

21 

21 

41 

22 

11 

39 

5 

41 

1 

32 

9 

21 

20 

24 

12 

30 

10 

7 

2 

8 

0 

7 

0 

5 

1 

5 

0 

19 

2 

18 

9 

10 

22 

11 

4 

15 

2 

Bhode  Island  «  

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

9 

1 

1 

10 

3 

3 

3 

0 

South  Dakota  

40 

1 

23 

7 

26 

7 

7 

4 

27 

3 

28 

4 

23 

5 

10 

17 

14 

3 

6 

0 

47 

0 

54 

20 

41 

34 

45 

25 

46 

13 

Utah  

10 

0 

7 

2 

7 

2 

5 

2 

5 

xO 

Vermont  

5 

0 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Virginia  

30 

1 

19 

9 

14 

13 

11 

5 

19 

2 

9 

0 

6 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

West  Virginia  

17 

3 

12 

7 

4 

11 

5 

6 

11 

4 

Wisconsin  

41 

3 

29 

6 

15 

27 

18 

10 

31 

4 

10 

2 

8 

4 

9 

1 

4 

2 

7 

2 

Total  

1,267 

103 

325 

672 

678 

638 

872 

836 

210 
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FiQ.  1  .—Representative  Freight  Rates  Per  Hundred  Pounds  on  Carload 
Shipments  of  Hogs  and  Calves  in  Single-Deck  Cars. 


Report  No.  1 13,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


Plate  IV. 


Fig.  1 Finishinq-in-Transit  STATioNa 


FiQ.  2.— Centralized  Live-Stock  Markets. 
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Loading  and  bedding  gars. — ^The  cost  of  loading  live  stock 
includes  jbhe  labor  involved  and  the  price  of  bedding.  Data  fur- 
nished b^  the  correspondents  mentioned  above  indicate  that  bedding 
material  is  fumishea  and  placed  in  the  car  in  35  per  cent  of  the  in- 
stances recorded;  and  in  45  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  a  chaise  is 
made  for  this  service,  varying  from  25  cents  to  $2  per  car.  The  kmds 
of  bedding  material  and  the  relative  extent  to  wnich  thej  are  used, 
as  indicated  by  the  replies  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  are  shown  in 
Table  18. 

Table  18. — Kinds  of  bedding  used  in  shipping  live  stock  and  percentage  of  replies 

mentioning  each. 


Kind  of  bedding. 

Per  cent. 

Kind  of  bedding. 

Percent. 

Kind  of  bedding. 

Percent. 

24.7 
20.8 
18.7 
8.6 
7.8 

7.4 
6.9- 
1.7 
1.6 
0,7 

0.6 
.10 

Band..:  

Dirt  

Hay  

Gravel  

Coal  

A  study  of  the  cost  of  loading  live  stock  indicates  that  the  average 
cost  of  loading  cattle  in  cars  is  approximately  $1,  hogs  approxi- 
mately $2,  and  sheep  $1 .50  per  car.  These  figures  represent  the  labor 
of  loading  and  include  feed  only  in  the  case  of  hogs.  They  do  not 
include  the  expense  of  incidental  repairs  to  cars  or  of  inserting 
partitions. 

The  number  of  animals  loaded  per  car  has  been  computed  from  the 
nmnber  of  head  and  nmnber  of  cars  of  different  classes  of  live  stock 
received  at  various  markets.  The  average  numbers  are  shown  in 
Table  19: 

Table  19. — Average  numbers  of  animals  per  car  received  at  different  mmkets. 


Location  of  market. 


Period  covered. 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


Sheep. 


Horses 

and 
>  mules. 


Biroiingham,  Ala. 

Chicago,  111  

Denver,  Colo  

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
Spokane,  wash... 


January-March,  1916 . 

All  of  1915  

 do  

 do  

 do  

January-March,  1916. 
 do...^  


106 
105 


304 
77 


85 
76 
77 
83 
82 
180 


187 
261 
150 
220 
204 
232 


19 
35 
18 
21 
21 
22 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  cattle  per  car  is  greatest  in  the 
South  and  greater  in  the  West  than  at  middle  Western  and  Eastern 
points.  Variations  in  these  figures  on  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep  doubt- 
less are  due  partly  to  the  use  of  double-deck  cars,  and  for  this  reason 
direct  comparisons  are  not  possible;  nevertheless  the  figures  are  of 
general  interest. 

Feeding  in  transit. — ^When  the  distance  is  such  that  the  ship- 
ment to  destination  can  not  be  made  imder  36  hours,  according  to 
the  amended  Federal  28-hour  law,  the  animals  must  be  unloaded,  led, 
and  watered.  The  railroads  which  have  the  heaviest  long-distance 
shipments  provide  feeding-in-transit  stations  for  this  piurpose  at 
intervals  along  their  lines.   The  charges  for  care,  feed,  and  water  at 
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these  points  run  as  high  as  $10  or  $12  per  car,  with  a  general  average  of 
about  $5  per  car.  For  the  most  part,  the  railroads  which  4o  &  small 
live-«tock  business  are  without  r^ular  feeding-in-transit  stations;  on 
these  lines  the  shipper  must  make  his  own  arrangements  for  feed  and 
water.  In  such  cases,  the  railroad  makes  no'charge^  and  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  animals  varies  with  the  amount  of  feed  and  labor 
bought  by  the  owner.  A  few  of  these  railroads  have  stations  where 
men  are  furnished  to  assist  in  the  imloading,  loading,  and  caring  for 
the  stock;  50  cents  per  car  is  the  usual  charge  for  such  service,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  cost  of  the  feed  purdiased  bv  the  owner. 

In  addition  to  the  feeding-in-transit  stations,  finishing-in-transit 
points  are  found  in  the  Midme  West,  near  the  centralized  live  stock 
markets.  They  usually  are  equipped  with  large,  well-arranged  stock 
yards,  similar  to  those  at  the  centralized  markets.  They  are  used 
both  lor  finialiing  auimals  for  advantageous  marketing  ana  as  a  place 
where  animals  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  while  awaiting  a 
favorable  turn  in  the  market.  These  stations  are  used  pnndpally  for 
sheep  and  are  an  important  factor  in  regulating  their  supply  on 
the  market. 

An  ordinary  finishing  station  represents  an  investment  varymg 
between  $300,000  and  $400,000,  and  includes  shed  capacity  for 
about  60,000  sheep,  with  open  yard  space  for  20,000  to  30,000  more. 
In  addition,  there  are  usually  from  1,000  to  2,000  acres  or  more  of 
grass  land  fenced  in  small  past\u*68  for  use  during  the  grazing  season. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  these  yards  has  resulted  m  many 
cases  in  the  addition  of  facilities  for  shed  feeding,  grazing,,  shearing, 
and  dipping  of  stock. 

Stay  of  stock  at  these  stations  varies  from  48  hours  to  90  days, 
with  an  average  of  approximately  20  days.  The  profits  of  the  plant 
come  from  the  sale  of  feed,  the  charge  averaging  from  90  cents  to 
$1.25  per  sheep  for  a  20-day  feed,  and  between  5  cents  and  6  cents 
per  head  per  day  for  a  shorter  period.  The  (dhiarge  usually  made  for 
grass  is  from  1 J  to  2  cents  per  head  per  day.* 

The  accompanying  map  of  the  Umted  States  shows  certain  of  the 
centralized  markets  and  the  locations  of  such  of  these  finishing-in- 
transit  stations  as  have  come  to  the  attentioli  of  this  ofiice.    (PL  IV, 

Loss  AND  DABiAQE. — Claims^  for  loss  and  damage  in  transit  on  the 
great  volume  of  live  stock  business  reach  large  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Twenty-seven  railroads,  aggregating  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  owned  mileage  of  tne  coimtry,  reported  to  xhis  office  their 
total  claims  paid  on  live  stock  durmg  the  fiscal  year  1913-14.  The 
total  amoimt  of  these  claims  was  $1,245,477.81,  or  4.81  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  on  this  class  of  business.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  that  period  these  railroads  paid  out  almost  5  per  cent  of 
their  live  stock  earnings  for  loss  and  damage.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  valuation  in  uve  stock  contracts  in  1913  and  1914  did  not 
cover  more  than  about  half  the  value  of  the  stock,  the  return  was 
not  eq^ual  to  the  loss,  even  if  the  shippers  recovered  full  contract 
valuation. 


1  United  States  Congress  (64th) ,  House  Document  No.  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Conferanoe  RelatlT«totbe 
Ifarketing  of  Live  Stock.  Distribution  of  Meats  and  Related  Matters  (1916),  p.  80.  For  additional  Informa- 
tion see  pp.  21^26. 76-82. 
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An  actual  count  of  dead  stock  removed  from  cars  at  Chicago  as 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  a  period  of  two  years 
showed  this  class  at  that  point  to  be  0.04  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of 
cattle;  0.61  per  cent  of  the  calves;  0.19  per  cent  of  the  sheep;  andf 
0.41  per  cent  of  the  hogs. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  all  the  railroads 
having  a  gross  revenue  exceeding  $1,000,000  to  report  on  the  extent 
and  causes  of  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  by  them  on  various  com- 
modities during  the  year  1914.  The  results  of  these  special  reports 
are  included  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Table  20  is  computed  from  the  reports  on  the  causes  of  loss 
and  damage  claims  paid  on  live  stock.^ 

Table  20. — Causes  of  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  on  live  stock  hy  railroads  in  1914. 


Classification  of  loss. 


Ddays  

TJnlocated  damage.  

Boagh  handling  of  oars.  

Wrecks  

Errora  of  employees  

Unlocated  loss  

Improper  handling  and  loading. 
DelBct  ive  equipment  


Percent- 
age of 
total  live 
stock 

claims. 


38.76 
21.14 
19.28 
8.70 
3.54 
2.74 
2.17 
1.88 


Classification  ofl  oss. 


Fire.  

Conoealed  damage  

Robber  J  , 

Improper  ventilation. 
Concealed  loss  

Total  


Percent- 
age of 

total  Uve 
stock 


1.57 
.11 

.08 
.02 
.01 


loaoo 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  undertake  to  trace 
the  responsibility  for  the  losses,  but  from  Table  20  it  would  seem  that 
73.73  per  cent  of  the  total  claims  paid  is  chargeable  to  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  2.17  per  cent  to  the  shippers,  and  24.1  per  cent 
to  either,  according  to  circumstances. 

As  an  indication  of  the  variation  in  efficiency  of  railroads  in  the 
handling  of  live  stock  traffic,  figures  obtained  by  this  office  from  the 
railroads  show  the  amount  of  hve  stock  claims  paid  to  be  as  high  as 
19  per  cent  of  the  revenue  in  come  cases,  and  in  others  less  than  0.5 
per  cent.  Table  21  shows  the 'average  claims  paid  per  car  of  Uve 
stock  handled  by  two  of  the  principal  live-stocfe-carrying  railroads, 
whose  reports  show  widely  varying  efficiency. 

Table  21. — Average  claims  paid  per  car  of  live  slock  hauled. 


Railroad. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses 

and 
mules. 

All  kinds. 

2.20 

10.37 
1.34 

lass 

1.78 

$3.14 

7.78 

saol 

2.07 

Raihx>ad  No.  2  

Of  the  replies  to  the  question  ''Are  railroad  claims  settled  satis- 
factorily?" 63.2  were  affirmative  and  36.8  negative.  The  majority 
of  the  negative  replies  came  from  the  principal  Uve  stock  producing 
States. 


1  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  (opposite  p.  44). 
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Shbinkaoe. — At  present  very  little  is  known  regarding  the 
shrinkage  of  live  stock  in  transit.  Hie  settlement  of  most  railroad 
hve  stock  claims  involves  shrinkage  estimates,  and  freight  charges 
•at  85  per  cent  of  the  large  centralized  live  stock  markets  are  based 
upon  sale  weights  minus  a  stated  amoimt  of  shrinkage.  The  amounts 
oi  shrinka|ge  allowed  are  practically  uniform  at  aU  markets,  but 
they  are  the  result  of  trade  custom  and  are  not  determined  by  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  involved. 

Tte  most  extensive  investigation  of  the  shrinkage  of  live  stock 
in  transit  that  has  yet  been  made  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  The  percentages  of  shrinkage  in  Table  22 
were  compiled  from  the  results  of  this  investigation.*  The  available 
fijgures  for  shrinkage  of  hogs  and  sheep  are  not  based  upon  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  shipments  to  warrant  pubhcation. 

Table  22, — Shrinkage  of  beef  cattle  in  transit. 


Time  in  transit  and  cla^  of  cattle. 


ShrinkagiB.a 


Time  in  transit  and  class  of  cattle. 


Shrinkage.^ 


Less  than  24  hours: 

Range  cows  ^.  

Mixed  range  cattle  

Mixed  corn-fed  cattle.. 

Mixed  silage-fed  cattle. 
Leas  than  36  hours: 

Range  fiteers  

From  24  to  36  hours: 

Range  cows  

Mixed  range  cattle  

Mixed  corn-fed  cattle.. 

Mixed  silage-fed  cattle. 


Percent. 
3.58 
2.14 
3.91 
Z05 

3.65 

3.46 
6.37 
4.11 
3.57 


From  30  to  4S  hours: 

Cottonseed-meal  steers 
From  36  to  72  hours: 

Range  steers  

Range  cows  

Mixed  range  cattle  

Ow  72  hours: 

Range  steers  

Range  cows  

Mixed  range  cattle  

From  60  to  120  hours: 

Beet-pulp  cattle  


Percent. 
&40 

5.40 
4.81 
3.88 

5w47 
3.96 
7.00 

5.40 


a  Based  on  live  weight  at  origin  and  "  filled  "  weight  at  market. 

In  a  concise  and  pertinent  statement  of  the  problems  of  live-stock 
transportation  from  a  railroad  man's  point  of  view  recently  made  by 
the  general  live-stock  agent  of  one  of  tne  prominent  western  railroads, 
at  tne  hearing  conducted  by  this  office,'  the  following  subjects  were 
especially  emphasized:  (1)  unequal  distribution  of  cattle  receipts  at 
market  points;  (2)  compliance  with  28  to  36  hour  Federal  statute; 
(3)  law  respecting  continuous  duty  of  train  crew;  (4)  overloading; 
(5)  operating  stock  pick-up  trains  on  time-card  schedule. 

Obntrauzed  Live-Stock  Markets. 

The  largest  single  factor  in  the  marketing  of  meat  animals  in  the 
United  States  is  me  system  of  centralized  hve-stock  markets,  which 
has  no  comiterpart  in  any  of  the  other  hve-stock-producing  countries 
of  the  world.  ^  Its  development  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  hve-stock  industry  is  developed  mainly  in  the  central  and  western 

{)arts  of  the  country,  while  one-half  the  popidation  is  in  the  manu- 
acturing  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers.  .  The  exportation  of  meat  animals  and  meat  prod- 
ucts from  Atlantic  ports  also  has  contributed  largely  toward  the  cen- 
tralization of  hve-stock  markets  at  points  intermediate  between  these 
ports  and  the  areas  of  production. 


1  Ward,  W.  F.,  The  Shrinkage  hi  Weight  of  Beef  Cattle  in  Transit. 
1913,  pp.  73,  74. 

>  United  States  Confess  (64th),  House  Document  No.  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Conferanoe  Relative  to 
the  Marketkig  of  LdTe  Stock,  Distribution  of  Meats  and  Belated  Ma   


U.  &  Dept.  of  Agr.  BuL  Ko.  25^ 

„j  of  the  Confers 
I  Matters  (Im),  pp  18-2L 
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Other  factors  which  have  exerted  a  hke  influence  are — 

Rapid  extension  of  railroads,  facilitating  the  shipment  of  stock  from  grazing  and 
feeding  areas;  the  application  of  refrigeration  to  the  shipment  of  fresh  meats,  cutting 
down  me  cost  of  distribution  by  the  reduction  of  bulk  and  shrinkage,  besides  making 
it  possible  to  deliver  meats  to  more  distant  points  and  in  better  condition  than  when 
shipped  on  foot;  the  invention  of  the  tin  can  and  its  adaptation  to  the  preservation 
of  meats  and  meat  products  in  such  form  as  to  permit  their  convenient  carriage  in 
perfect  condition  to  the  Equator  or  the  Poles;  scarcity  of  labor  in  live-stock-produc- 
ing sections  and  concentration  of  laboring  classes  at  ndlroad  centers,  thus  attracting 
slaughtering  industries  to  the  latter;  and  demand  in  consuming  centers  for  high- 
grade  meats,  attractively  dressed  and  carefully  prepared  in  sanitary  plants  under 
official  inspection.^ 

A  corollary  of  the  unprecedented  development  of  our  centralized 
markets  which  generally  is  regarded  as  oi  vital  importance  is  the 
gradual  concentration  of  ownerslup  and  control  of  the  stockyards, 
terminal  faciUties  and  other  equipment  and  related  interests  into  the 
hands  of  the  small  group  of  packers  who  purchase  the  bulk  of 
the  meat  animals  sold  at  these  markets.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  this  factor  in  the  situation  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  de 
RicijleS;  chairman  of  the  committee  on  stockyards,  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  at  a  hearing  conducted  by  this 
office,  as  follows:* 

The  first  thing  that  one  meets  in  looking  into  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  owner- 
ship of  practicaUy  all  the  stockvards  companies,  all  the  oi^  packing  houses,  the  cattle 
loan  companies,  stockyard  banks,  rendermg  works,  and  similar  institutions  found  at 
stockyaros,  are  owned  and  controlled  by  four  or  five  individuals;  and  as  these  stock- 
yards are  what  establish  the  price  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States,  it  follows  quite 
naturally  that  these  few  individuals  who  own  these  institutions  are  in  posidon  to 
control.  For  a  number  of  years  these  individuals— and  it  is  no  barm  to  mention  their 
names,  for  they  are  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  that  they  come  into  our  minds  immediately, 
namely.  Armour^  Swift,  Morris,  Cudahy — were  satisfied  with  the  packing-house 
business  and  limited  their  operations  to  slaughtering  and  selling  meat  animals  and 
their  products;  however,  witnin  the  past  dozen  years  they  have  been  acquiring  the 
stockyard  companies,  establishing  cattle  loan  companies,  and  other  market  enter- 
prises that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  slaughtering  busi- 
ness. They  own  stockyards  at  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha,  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph, 
Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma,  Fort  Worth,  Portland,  and  Denver. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  company  buying  your  product  on  the  open  market 
should  not  be  the  owner  of  the  facilities  you  use  to  prepare  the  same  for  its  purchase; 
or  that  the  man  who  sells  your  product  should  not  be  indebted  and  under  obligations 
to  the  man  who  buys  it;  or  that  a  stockman  who  borrows  money  should  not  borrow 
money  for  feeding  from  ihe  man  he  must  sell  to. 

For  controlling  prices  and  increasing  the  power  of  price  making,  the  ownership 
of  a  stockyards  by  a  packing  house  is  one  of  the  most  complete  means.  For  example, 
a  live-stock  commission  firm  established  at  a  stockyards  rents  its  office  from  the 
stockyards  company,  has  its  pens  allotted  to  it  by  the  stockyards  company,  and  all 
the  httle  services  necessary  for  the  live  stock  that  such  a  commission  firm  may  sell 
has  to  be  done  by  the  stockyards  company.  That  is  the  province  of  the  company; 
however,  if  the  yard  company  fails  to  do  these  things  in  a  good  and  workmanlike 
manner  and  is  careless  ana  does  not  keep  its  pens  clean  or  its  offices  in  good  condi- 
tion, or  fails  to  furnish  good  hay  or  enough  men  to  yard  the  cattle  or  is  dilatory,  in 
event  of  such  a  yard  company  being  owned  by  some  outside  interest  the  commission 
company  can  go  and  demand  from  such  a  yard  company  the  immediate  correction 
of  such  poor  service  and  abuses,  and  is  listened  to.  But  if  the  owners  of  the  yard 
company  are  the  same  people  who  buy  the  cattle  every  day  from  the  commission 
company  and  who  finance  the  commission  firm  through  a  cattle-loan  company  or 
bank,  the  situation  becomes  very  different,  «for  the  commission  merchant  must  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  people  who  buy  from  him,  and  he  fears  if  he  is  not  friendly 
-with  them  that  they  may  discriminate  against  him.   So  he  hesitates  to  object  when 


1  Hall,  L.  D.,  Great  Central  Markets  for  Live  Stock  and  Meets.  Address  delivered  at  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress,  Section  III)  subsection  7,  Washlnuton,  "D.  C,  Dec.  30, 1916. 

>  United  States  Ciongress  (64th),  House  I>ocument  No.  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  Relative  to 
the  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,  Distribution  of  Meats  and  Related  Matters,  1916,  pp.  46, 47. 
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things  do  not  go  just  as  they  should,  and  is  therefore  not  such  a  good  salesman  for 
his  customer,  nor  is  he  able  to  do  so  much  for  him  as  if  he  was  unhampered  and  free 
to  1^0  to  the  stockyards  manager  and  ask  for  improvement  in  service  and  otherwise. 
This  is  Just  an  explanation  of  one  situation  that  to-day  exists  at  most,  of  the  markets 
In  the  United  States,  and  it  is  realized  not  only  by  the  commission  men  and  buyers 
in  the  yards,  but  it  is  understood  by  the  stockmen,  and  it  is  becoming  intolerable. 

The  principal  remedies  which  have  been  advanced  and  advocated 
for  the  improvement  of  these  conditions  were  summarized  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Tomlinson,  secretary  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association;  at  the  above-mentioned  hearing,  as  follows:^ 

(1)  A  more  even  distribution  of  receipts  on  five  days  of  the  week.  This  would 
prevent  delays  at  terminals  and  enable  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  less  expense. 

(2)  A  weekly  publication  by  the  Government  of  data  as  to  the  meat  su^ly  on 
hand. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  public  abattoirs  in  connection  with  public  stockyards. 
{aS  Slaughterers  to  relinquish  so  far  as  possible  their  interest  in  and  control  of 

stocKyards  and  other  instrumentalities  involved  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock. 

(5)  Commission  houses  not  to  serve  as  both  seller  and  buyer  of  the  same  stock,  and 
to  sell  direct  to  country  purchasers. 

(C)  Federal  and  State  supervision  of  the  methods  and  practices  at  the  central 
markets. 

(7)  A  greater  cooperation  toward  the  end  of  securing  unrestricted  competition. 

The  limits  of  this  report  preclude  a  detailed  consideration  of  vari- 
ous important  problems  pertaining  to  the  centralized  markets. 
For  example,  the  congestion  of  live  stock  receipts  on  two  days  of 
the  week  at  some  of  the  larger  markets  is  a  condition  which  all  hgiree 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  everyone  concerned.  Computation 
on  daily  receipts  at  Chicago  in  1915  show  that  about  42per  cent 
of  the  cattle  were  receivea  on  Mondays,  10  per  cent  on  Tuesdays, 
33  per  cent  on  Wednesdays,  10  per  cent  on  Thursdays,  4  per  cent 
on  Fridays,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  on  Saturdays.'  In  other  words, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  received  at  that  market  arrive 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  A  similar,  though  less  marked,  con- 
dition obtains  with  respect  to  hogs  and  sheep.  The  average  pro- 
portion of  hog  receipts  on  the  dmerent  week  days  at  Chicago  in 
1915  was  as  follows:  Monday  24,  Tuesday  14,  Wednesday  22,  Tnurs- 
day  17,  Friday  15,  and  Saturday  8  per  cent.  Sheep  receipts  on  Mon- 
day averaged  24  per  cent,  Tuesday  17,  Wednesday  23,  Tnursday  19, 
Fiiday  13,  and  Saturday  4.  For  calves,  the  averages  were:  Monday 
16,  Tuesday  33,  Wednesday  24,  Thursday  20,  Friday  6,  and  Satur- 
day less  than  1  per  cent.  The  heavy  traffic  on  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays as  shown  by  these  figures  results  in  delays,  price  fluctuations, 
and  other  disadvantages  incident  to  the  handling  of  such  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  in  such  a  limited  time. 

Statements  recently  obtained  by  the  Department  from  1,046  cor- 
respondents in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  relative  to  market 
service,  such  as  yardage,  feeding,  and  commission,  indicate  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  nimiber  who  replied  consider  the  service  satis- 
factory, while  20  per  cent  replied  in  the  negative.  (See  Table  17.) 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  principal  stock-feeding 
States,  especially  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  about  one-third  of 
the  replies  were  unfavorable. 

1  United  States  Congress  (64th),  HoiLse  Document  No.  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Conferenoe  Relative  to 
the  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,  Distribution  of  Meats  and  Related  Matters,  191ft,  p.  17. 

*  United  iStates  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Monthly  Crop  Report,  toL  2, 
No.  1  (1916),  p.  6. 
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Tablb  23. — Estimated  numbers  of  animah  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  in  compari- 
son with  receipts  at  stockyards,  1915. 


Kind  of  animals. 

Number 
of  stock- 
yards. 

Number  of 
animals 
received. 

Total  number 
slaughtered  fai 
United  8tatw.i 

celpts  as  a  per- 
centage of  total 
num  Mr  slaugh- 
tered in  the 
United  States. 

43 

•  43 

14,026,783 
35,130,255 
17,139,166 

19,012,435 
59,099,622 
14,022,649 

76 
60 
120 

Hogs  

1  The  numbers  of  animals  slaughtered  in  1915  were  computed  from  tbe  total  numbers  of  animals  reported 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  Jan.  1, 1915,  and  the  percentage  of  each  class  of  animals  slaughtered  in 
1000  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Census. 


The  numbera  of  animals  reported  in  the  receipts  of  the  stockyards 
are  materially  larger  than  if  the  animals  actually  appearing  at  these  • 
markets  were  counted  but  once.  This  duplication  is  due  largely  to 
the  movement  of  thin  animals  back  to  the  country  as  stockers  and 
feeders;  which  are  returned  to  the  markets  after  being  fed  or  grazed; 
and  to  the  feeding  of  animals  in  transit  at  some  of  the  far  western 
and  eastern  markets.  Some  duplication  also  results  from  the  for- 
warding of  animals  from  the  first  market  to  which  they  were  con- 
signed, to  some  other  market,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  better  returns. 
The  necessary  allowance  for  these  factors  is  ^eatest  in  the  case  of 
sheep  and  is  least  with  respect  to  hogs.  Notwithstanding  these 
factors,  the  large  proportion  of  the  total  slaxigbter  shown  above 
indicates  that  the  centralized  live  stock  markets  constitute  the 
predominating  system  in  this  coimtry. 

Besides  the  concentration  of  live  stock  for  slaughtering  purposes, 
the  centralized  markets  are  the  medium  through  which  a  large  pro-^ 
portion  of  stocker  and  feeder  animals  are  bought.  From  data  col- 
lected by  means  of  questionnaires  sent  to  correspondents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  it  has  been  estimated  that  55  per  cent  of 
the  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  purchased  are  bought  in  the  district  in 
which  tiiey  are  fed  or  grazed,  27  per  cent  at  the  centralized  markets, 
and  18  per  cent  in  the  country,  other  than  locally.  The  figures  for 
stocker  and  feeder  sheep  indicate  47  per  cent  to  be  bought  locally, 
39  per  cent  at  the  centraUzed  markets,  and  14  per  cent  at  other 
points. 

Public  stockyards  are  operated  at  numerous  points  in  most  of  the 
sections  of  the  United  States.  A  thorough  canvass  of  these  estab- 
lishments has  been  made,  and  monthly  reports  of  live  stock  receipts 
and  shipments  are  being  furnished  to  this  office  by  stockyards  in  the 
53  cities  shown  in  Plate  IV,  figure  2.  Detailed  investigations  relative 
to  facilities,  organization,  and  charges  also  have  been  made  in  person 
at  36  of  thes^  places,  including  all  of  the  larger  markets. 

CHARGES  FOR  MARKET  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICE. 

The  terminal  facilities  at  all  the  centralized  live  stock  markets 
which  do  a  large  volume  of  business  are  operated  either  by  a  traffic 
department  of  the  stockyard  company  or  by  a  terminal  railroad 
company.  The  stockyard  companies  at  all  of  the  large  markets  are 
either  directly  or  in<urectly  owners  and  operators  of  the  terminal 
equipment.   At  the  smaller  markets  where  this  is  not  true  the 
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facilities  are  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  large  railroad  com- 
panies, or  by  a  joint  holaing  or  jomt  operating  company  Composed 
of  two  or  more  of  the  railroads  entering  the  city  in  which  the  market 
is  located. 

At  ahnost  all  of  these  markets  the  terminal  companies  make  a 
switching  charge  for  the  use  of  the  terminal  facilities.  This  fee  is 
paid  finflly  by  either  the  railroad  or  the  sliipper  of  stock.  The 
amoimt  of  the  terminal  switching  charge  usually  paid  by  shippers  is 
$2  per  car.  In  addition  to  this  chaige,  some  of  the  railroads  at  certain 
of  the  markets  pay  the  terminal  Company  a  trackage  fee,  but  in  all 
of  the  instances  reported  to  this  office  these  charges  are  absorbed 
by  the  railroads. 

Most  of  the  lai^e  markets  have  an  unloading  and  loadiujg  chai^ 
avera^g  approxiniately  50  cents  for  each  service,  but  this  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  assessed  only  on  through  shipments  stopped  for 
feed  and  water  and  generally  is  absorbed  by  the  railroads. 
•  Dock  men  of  the  stockyard  company  umoacC  the  stock  and  place 
the  jj-TiiTYialfl  in  pens  adjacent  to  the  imloading  platforms.  The  stock- 
yard company  also  is  supposed  to  drive  the  animals  to  the  pens  of 
the  commission  companies,  but  in  practice  the  commission  firms  often 
do  their  own  yarding.  The  maximirai.  minimum,  and  usual  charges 
made  for  this  service  are  shown  in  Table  24. 

Table  24. — Stockyards:  Yardage  charges  per  head. 


*                Kind  of  animal. 

Maximum. 

ITsnaL 

10.46 
.25 
.06 
.06 

10.06 
.06 

.03 
.02 

.08 
.06 

The  minimum  yardage  charge  on  every  class  of  stock,  except 
calves,  occurs  at  yards  owned  and  operated  by  railroad  companies; 
and  besides  the  per  head  yardage  charges  here  given,  a  few  of  the 
markets  have  a  maximum  yardage  charge  based  upon  a  carload. 
'Die  usual  charge  at  those  markets  which  quote  a  car  rate  for  yardage 
is  S8  per  car  on  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs,  and  $10  on  sheep. 

The  range  of  charges  for  feed  at  the  various  markets  is  presented 
in  Table  25. 

Table  2^.— Stockyards:  Feed  charges. 


Kind  of  feed. 


Com  perbuahel. 

Oats  do... 

Wheat  do... 

Barley  do... 

Native  hay  per  hundredweight. 

Tlmothvhay  do... 

Prairie  nay  do... 

Clover  hay  do... 

AIlaMahay  do... 

Mixed  hay  do... 

Straw  do... 


'M'§.X<«»T1"*- 


12.00 
1.00 
LfiO 
1.20 
2.00 
1.76 
1.26 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 


Mlnimnm. 


SkOO 

.75 
1.60 
1.20 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.26 

.80 


UsoaL 


SL2S 

.7* 
1.60 
1.20 
1.50 
1.60 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.60 
1.00 
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Value  of  Products  for  Leading  Industries,  1909  and  1899. 

From  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of,  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  8,  Manufac- 
tures. General  report  and  analysis,  p.  44. 
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Plate  VI. 


FiQ.  1.— Value  of  Products  of  Wholesale  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing  by 

States,  1 909. 

From  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of,  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  VoL  10, 
Manofactures.  Reports  for  principal  industries,  p.  887. 


FiQ.  2.— Municipal  Abattoirs. 
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Conmiission  charges  for  selling  stock  are  shown  in  Tables  26,  27, 
and  28. 

Tabus  26. — Stockyards:  Commisnon  charges  per  head. 


Kind  of  animal. 

Usual. 

Cattle  :  

$1.00 

.35 
.25 
.20 

10.50 
.10 
.10 
.10 

10.60 
.26 
.20 
.10 

Calves  

This  table  does  not  cover  the  commission  charges  of  all  markets, 
owing  to  variations  in  the  basis  of  such  charges  in  some  instances. 
The  ^ai^es  for  selling  cattle  at  one  market  are  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  ammal,  being  50  cents  per  head  of  $20  value  and  under,  75 
cents  per  head  for  a  value  between  S20  and  $35,  and  $1  per  head  for 
over  $35.  At  three  markets  the  commission  ^chai^e  on  nogs  is  2  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  sales,  while  at  a  fourth  market  the 
charges  are  from  35  to  50  cents  per  head,  according  to  the  niunber 
sold.  The  commissions  for  selling  sheep  are  as  shown  in  Table  26, 
with  the  exception  of  one  market,  where  the  chaises  vary  from  15 
to  25  cents  per  head. 


Table  127. — Stockyards:  Commission  charges  for  single-deck  car. 


Kind  of  aniznal. 

MftTlmufn. 

Usual. 

Oattle  

120.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

|6w00 
6:00 
5.00 
5.00 

$12.00 
12.00 
8,00 
&00 

Table  28. — Stockyards:  Commission  charges  for  dovhle-deck  car. 

Kind  of  animal. 

>rtnlm^iin. 

UsuaL 

OalTBs  

$36l00 
30.00 

3a  00 

naoo 
laoo 
laoo 

$iaoo 

12.00 
12L0O 

The  charges  quoted  for  selling  single  and  double  deck  cars  of  live 
stock  apply  to  those  containing  the  normal  number  of  animals. 

Five  markets  have  a  fee  for  weighing  stock.  Three  of  these  charse 
10  cents  per  head  on  cattle,  one  charges  25  cents  per  car  on  all  kinos 
of  stock,  and  one  charges  5  cents  per  head  on  cattle,  1  cent  on  hogs, 
and  i  cent  on  sheep.  Four  of  the  markets  having  such  charees  are 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  ana  one  in  the  oouth. 

An  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  dockage  in  weight 
on  all  sales  of  hogs  involving  ''stags'*  and  piggy"  sows  is  made 
by  representatives  of  the  live  stock  exchange.  The  usual  fee  is 
15  cents  per  car,  although  the  charges  at  different  markets  range 
by  fives  from  nothing  to  25  cents  per  car.  The  usual  maximum 
dockage  which  is  allowable  is  80  pounds  for  "stags"  and  40  pounds 
for  "piggy"  sows.  At  some  markets  hogs  which  have  an  abnormal 
development  or  diseased  condition  of  some  part  are  docked  from  20 
to  40  pounds. 
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Wholbsalb  Slaughtebino  and  Meat  Pagkino. 

The  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry  consti- 
tutes the  chief  outlet  for  market  stock  smtable  lor  slaughter.  Its 
close  relation  to  the  large  live-stock  centers  is  shown  by  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  to  value  of  products  (PL  VI,  fig.  1)  in 
comparison  with  the  location  of  stockyards  points  illustrated  by 
Plate  IV,  figure  2. 

The  most  extensive  development  of  meat  packing  is  found  in  the 
same  States  which  contain  tne  principal  stockyard.  These  stock- 
yards are  located  at  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  points.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  industry  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  Yort,  and 
Pennsylvania,,  as  shown  by  the  map,  is  due  largely  to  the  shipment 
of  live  animals  from  western  markets  for  daughter  at  eastern 
cities.  The  value  of  packing-house  products  in  1909*  reported* 
from  six  of  the  principal  States  was  as  follows:  Illinois,  $389,594,906; 
Kansas,  $165,360^516;  New  York,  $127,130,051;  Nebraska,  $92,- 
305,484;  Missoun,  $79,581,294;  Iowa,  $59,045,232.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1914*  are:  Illinois,  $485,362,180;  Kansas, 
$151,647,123;  New  York,  $144,036,162;  Nebraska,  $104,503,333; 
Missouri,  $91,608,121;  Iowa,  $74,171,865.  Slauditering  and  meat 
packing  ranks  firat  in  value  of  products  among  all  the  manufacturing 
mdustnes  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  is  strikgigly  shown  by 
Plate  V. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  during  recent  decades  is  indicated  by 
the  increase  in  value  of  products  as  set  forth  by  the  following  figures : 


Table  29. — Value  of  products  of  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments 

Hi, the  United  States. 


Year. 

Value  of  < 
products. 

Year. 

Value  of 
products. 

1889  

$664,667,036 
788,367,647 
923,037,628 

1909  

11,356,544,431 
1,651,765,434 

1914  

1904  

a  Figurfs  for  1880, 1899,  and  1904,  fk>oin  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of,  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
sus, 1910;  Manufactures,  1909.  Statistics  for  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat-PacUng  Industry,  pp.  4, 16.  Revised 
figures  for  1909,  and  figures  for  1914  from  preliminary  report  of  United  States  Census  Bureau  on  the  Slaugh- 
tering and  Meat-Paddng  Industry  for  1914  (July,  1916). 


The  number  of  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  estab- 
lishments in  1914,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau,'  was  1,279. 
Every  State  but  North  Dakota  was  represented.  Establishments 
under  Federal  meat  inspection  December  31,  1914,  numbered  824, 
or  65  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  plants  were  located  in  230  cities 
in  all  out  three  of  the  States — ^Arizona,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  present  number  of  federally  inspected  establishments  is  799,  and 
the  only  States  not  included  are  Montana  and  New  Mexico. 

Four  principal  classes  of  plants  are  engaged  in  different  branches 
of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry,  viz,  those 
primarily  engaged  in  (1)  both  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  (2) 
meat  packing,  (3)  slaughtering,  (4)  sausage  manufacture.    In  the 

1  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of,  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Manufactures,  1900.  Sta- 
tistics for  ihf  SIau:;hterinfir  and  Meat-Packing  Industry,  p.  6. 

*  United  States  Census,  fiuzeaa  of,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing Indostrr 
for  1914.  (July,191G.) 
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Censtis  reports  for  1909  the  two  iSrst-named  groups  were  combined, 
thus  making  three  classes  of  establishments.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  were  engaged  in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  35 
per  cent  in  slaughtering  not  including  meat  packing,  and  25  per  cent 
m  the  manufacture  of  sausage.  Of  the  total  value  of  proaucts  88 
per  cent  was  reported  by  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establish- 
ments, 11  per  cent  by  tnose  doing  slaughtering  not  including  meat 
packing,  and  1  *per  cent  by  sausage  manufacturers.*  Of  the  1,279 
establishments  enumerated  in  1914,  468,  or  37  per  cent,  were  engaged  . 
in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  630,  or  49  per  cent,  were  engaged 
in  slaughtering  not  ihcludmg  meat  packing,  and  181,  or  14  per  cent, 
were  engaged  m  packing  only. 

.  Of  the  federally  inspected  meat  establishments  in  1914,  325,  or 
about  40  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  slaughtering,  and  most  of  this 
nimiber  also  conduct  meat  packing.  Tae  remainder  includes,  in 
addition  to  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  slaughtering,  meat 
packing  or  sausage  manufacture,  nimierous  branch  wholesale  dis- 
tributing houses  connected  with  the  larger  packing  concerns,  and 
some  other  wholesale  markets.  These  houses  conduct  processing, 
such  as  curing  and  smoking  of  meats,  to  be  sold  interstate.  Besides 
these  inspected  establishments  there  are  many  branch  houses  and 
other  wholesale  meat  concerns  which  do  more  or  less  processing  and 
in  some  cases  slaughtering  for  intrastate  trade,  but,  not  being  engaged 
primarily  in  either  of  those  branches,  they  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  figures.  Some  of  the  largest  packing  companies,  for 
example,  have  from  200  to  425  branch  houses  each,  located  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  distribution  ol  fresh  beef  from 
large  packing  plants  through  their  branches  is  illustrated  by  the 
itemized  accounts  on  lots  8,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  (pp.  78  to  94),  from  which 
the  following  summary  is  presented  (Table  30): 

Table  30. — Wholesale  dUtrilnUion  of  actual  lots  of  beef. 


Where  dlstributod. 


Boston,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Dover,  N.  J.;  Wilminiton,  Del. 

Tenth  Avenue  and  Westchester,  New  York  City;  Sixth  Avenne, 
and  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Utioa,  Schenectady, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Jersey  City,  Trenton,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  Ohio;  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane,  wash.;  Portland,  Oreg. 

Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wheeling, 
W.Va.;BaIthnore,Md. 

Dallas,  Beaumont,  San  Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Memphis,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  Oa.;  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Va.;  Scranton, 
Pa. 


Another  important  factor  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  meats  is 
the  car-route  or  ''peddler-car"  system  operated  by  the  larger  packers 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  system  consists  of  the  shipment 
to  small  cities  and  towns  of  packing-house  products  in  refrigerator 
cars  which  are  run  on  a  regular  schedule ,  usually  weekly ;  and  making 
one  or  more  stops  daily  at  designated  places  on  the  line.  The  routes 
are  covered  by  traveling  salesmen.    One  of  the  largest  packing  con- 

1  United  States  Census,Bureau  of.Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910;  Manufactures,  1909.  Statistics 
lor  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat-Pacidng  Industry,  p.  6. 
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Lot 
No. 


Number 
of  cattle. 


Where  slaughtered. 


31 
100 


27 


Chicago,  HI  

Kansas  City,  Kans.. 

Portland,  Oreg  

East  St.  Louis, HI.. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 
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corns  reports  that  it  supplies  25,000  cities  and  towns  in  this  way. 
Five  to  eight  route  cars  a  week  are  stopped  at  many  points  which 
obtain  their  wholesale  meat  supply  from  packing  centers.  The 
extent  of  the  branch  house  and  car-route  trade  also  is  indicated  in 
part  by  the  numbers  of  beef  and  refrigerator  cars  operated  by  the 
lai^est  packers  (Table  31): 

Table  31. — Buf  and  refrigerator  cars  owned  and  controlled  by  large  packing  interegts, 

January  f  1913.^ 


Establlshxnent. 

Can  owned. 

Establishment. 

Cars  owned. 

No.l  

M4,447 
6,767 
2,111 
1,576 
1,544 

No.  6  

515 

» 
25 
9 

7  

8  

10  -  

1  Interstate  Commerce  Commbsion  In-vestigatlons,  covered  by  Dpclret  No.  4906. 

s  An  offldal  of  this  company  states  that  about  7,000  of  its  refrigerator  cars  are  used  in  the  meat  trade. 

The  total  number  of  refrigerator  cars  reported  in  the  United  States 
in  1913  was  in  excess  of  100,000.  Of  this  number,  about  38,000  were 
under  private  as  distinguished  from  railroad  ownership,  and  about 
17,000  belonged  to  companies  controlled  by  the  railroads.^  Thus 
about  two-thirds  of  the  privately  owned  refrigerator  cars  were  con- 
trolled by  the  four  principal  packers,  and  nearly  one-half  were  used 
chiefly  in  the  meat  trade. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  classes  of  meat  ftninri^lq 
handled  in  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments 
is  shown  by  the  following  comparison,  which  includes  meats  and  other 
materiab  purchased  by  such  establishments. 

Table  32. — Value  of  animals,  meats,  and  other  materials  pvrehased  by  wholesale  slaughter- 
ers and  packers,  1909. 


Percent 

Animals  and  materials  purchased. 

Cost.b 

of 

total  cost. 

$392,127,010 
25,030,014 
50,024,931 
483,383,848 
121,230 
138,548 

32.00 
106 
4.98 
4a  19 
.01 
.01 

Hogs.  

960,725,581 
93,400,286 
148,692,017 

79.87 
7.77 
12.30 

1,202,837,784 

loaoo 

a  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of  .Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910;.Hanuli^ures,  1909.  Statis- 
tics for  the  Slaughterhig  and  Meat-Packing  Industry,  p.  13. 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1914  (July,  1916),  show  cost  of  animate 
as  follows: 

Beeves   $490,106,203 

Calves   27,623,448 

Sheep  and  lambs     84, 783, 721 

Hogs  .•   597,097,518 

Goats  and  kids   29,345 

All  other  animals   2, 1 78, 250 


Total.....  

« A  considBrable  part  of  these  items  doubtless  consists  of  interestabl 
dupUcaticn  of  costs  is  represented  by  the  figures. 


.  1,201,820,485 
it  shipments,  in  which  < 


1  White,  O.  C,  Improved  Transportation  Service  for  Perishable  Products.  Address  delivered  before 
cond  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  31, 1915. 
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A  further  comparison  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  utilized  bv 
paeJdng  concerns  is  afforded  by  the  following  data  from  the  Thirteentn 
Census  and  from  a  preliminary  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  1914  (Table  33)  : 

Table  33. — Numbers ,  weights ^  and  yields  of  cattle,  calvea,  sheep  ^  and  hogs  purchased  by 
wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  estabUskments. 


Class  of  animate. 

Number. 

Weight  on 
hoof. 

Average 
weight 
on  hoof. 

Weight 
dressed. 

Average 
weight 
dressed. 

Average 
dressed 
yield. 

1909.1 
1914.« 

Ottlves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

8,114,160 
2,504,728 
12,255,501 
33,870,616 

7,149,042 
2,019,004 
15,951,860 
34,441,913 

Pounds. 

8,265,991,836 
419,604,080 
987.566,521 

6,856.882,417 

7,076,145,687 
337,565,316 
1,250,595,728 
7,277,670,937 

Pounds. 
1,019 
168 
81 
202 

089 
167 
79 
211 

Pounds. 

4,409,718,922 
262,315,076 
496,640,869 

5,201,902,778 

3,786,382,167 
206,311.127 
629,723,014 

5,476,236,776 

Pounds. 
543 
105 
41 
154 

530 
102 
39 
159 

Per  cent. 
53.29 
62.50 
50.61 
76.24 

53.69 
61.07 
49.36 
75.35 

1  United  StateeCensos,  Bureau  of,  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  BCanufactures,  1909.  Statistics 
for  the  Slaoghtering  and  Meat- Packing  Industry,  p.  13. 

1  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of.  Preliminary  report  on  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat-Packing  Industry, 
1914  (July,  1916).  '  «^  jr, 

Computations  from  the  figures  for  1914  show  that  approximately 
54  per  cent  of  the  total  dressed  weight  of  meat  handled  oy  the  estab- 
lismnents  in  question  consists  of  pork,  38  per  cent  beef,  6  per  cent 
mutton,  and  2  per  cent  veal.  The  percentages  of  live  weight  obtained 
as  dressed  yield  (right-hand  column)  are  of  interest  as  an  indication 
of  the  average  grade  of  stock  handled  by  wholesale  slaughterers  and 
meat  packers.  Corresponding  data  from  the  report  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  (1900)  give  the  following  yields:  Cattle,  54.5;  calves,  63.8; 
sheep  and  lambs,  51 .2 ;  and  ho^,  78  per  cent.^  The  striking  similarity 
in  the  tendency  toward  reduced  relative  yields  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  marketing  of  meat  animals  at  earher  ages.  In  only  one  instance 
is  the  percentage  of  dressed  yield  greater  m  the  later  year,  viz,  the 
difference  between  the  dressed  yield  of  beeves  for  1909  and  1914  is 
0.3  per  cent.  - 

1  See  Part  I  of  this  series  of  reports,  p.  137. 
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The  products  of  the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry  as  re- 
ported for  1914  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  were  valued  as  follows 
(Table  34): 


Table  34. — Value  of  products  of  slaugJUering  and  meat  paehmg  in  the  United  Statet} 


Product. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pcreent 
of  total 
valna. 


Fresh  meat: 

Beef  

Veal  

Mutton,  lamb,  goat,  kid  

Pork  

Cured  meat: 

Beef  

Pork  

Camied  goods  

Sausage  

Lard  

Lard  oompounds  and  substitutes . 

Oleooll..........  

Other  oils  

Tallow  and  oleo  stock  

Stearin  

Oleomargarine  

All  other  products "  


3,658, 
194, 
629, 

1,877, 

91, 
2,929, 
160, 
509, 
1,119, 
396, 
•16, 

•6. 
209, 

30, 

60, 


333,660 
698,880 
232.690 
099,071 

571,753 
309,741 
798,956 
151,311 
188,675 
397.950 
501,585 
715,497 
614,135 
091.991 
387,881 


1421,296,704 
26,299,446 
74,675,627 
226,535,734 

H.  395, 316 
393,605,600 

26,417,624 
68,195,522 
120,414,007 
33,037,467 
11,925.S32 
4,(X)9,fi02 

I. 1,7aiV756 
2,752,421 
1,81%  557 

"f,874 


25. 8S 
1.61 
4.58 

13.87 


24.13 
1.62 
4.  IS 
7.38 
2.(8 
.7S 
.2S 
.85 
.17 
.54 

11.  as 


Total   11,889,093,775 


1,631,180,179 


lOQ-OD 


1  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat-Packing  Indnstnr 
for  1914  (July,  1916). 
s  Gallons. 

s  Includes  value  of  baked  beans,  confectionery,  fertilizers,  fertilizer  materials,  glue,  head  cheese,  hides  and 
skins,  hog  hair.  Ice,  meat  puddings,  peanut  butter,  preserves,  sausage  casings,  scrapple,  wool,  etc.,  and 
amount  received  for  slaughtering  and  refrigeration  for  others. 

Summarizing  the  proportions  of  the  various  products  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  it  is  found  that  approximately  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  represents  fresh  meats,  25  per  cent  cured  meats,  7  per  cent 
lard,  4  per  cent  sausage,  2.5  per  cent  various  oUs  and  fats,  2  per  cent 
lard  compK)unds,  and  less  than  2  per  cent  canned  goods. 

The  ratio  of  the  cost  of  animals  and  other  materials  to  the  value  of 
products  is  greater  in  the  slaughtermg  and  meat  packing  industry 
than  in  most  other  manufacturing  lines,  owing  largely  to  the  compara- 
tively simple  processes  of  preparation  involved.  The  ratios  snown 
by  census  reports  are  summarized  in  Table  35.  Figures  for  1914  are 
not  yet  available. 

Table  35. — Comparison  of  cost  of  materials  and  value  of  products  of  wholesale  slaughter- 

%ng  and  meat  packing.^ 


Year. 

Cost  of 
materials. 

Value  of 
products. 

Ratio  of 
mate- 
rials to 
prodoets. 

1889  ;  

1482,807,881 
685,810,099 
811,425,562 
1,202,827,784 

$564,667,035 
788,867,647 
922,037,528 

1,370,568,101 

Percent. 
85.5 
87.0 
88.0 
87.8 

1904  

1  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of.  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Manufactures,  1900.  Statistics 
or  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat-Packing  Industry,  p.  5. 
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The  nature  of  the  resources  of  some  of  the  lar^st  establishments 
engaged  in  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat  packmg  is  indicated,  in 
a  general  way  at  least,  by  their  annual  financial  statements.  Wriile 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  o]ptimum  proportions  of  the 
total  resources  which  should  be  invested  in  phvsical  equipment  and 
operating  capital,  respectively,  and  although  these  proportions 
must  vary  in  accordance  with  the  organization  and  extent  of  the 
business^  yet  an  analysis  of  the  statements  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  concerns  should  be  of  interest  and  significance. 

The  total  resources  of  the  five  largest  meat-packing  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  as  given  in  their  annual  statements  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  ranged  from  approximately  $39,000,000  to  $207,000,000. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  resources  invested  in  land,  buildings, 
machmery,  and  other  equipment,  as  computed  from  these  statements, 
varied  from  25  to  28  per  cent,  excepting  m  one  of  the  smaller  concerns 
whose  account  on  these  items  amounted  to  42  per  cent  of  its  re- 
sources. Accoimts  receivable  and  bills  receivable  made  up  from  12 
to  29  per  cent  of  the  total  resources,  bein^  about  27  and  29  per  cent, 
respectively,  for  the  two  largest  corporations  and  from  12  to  16  per 
cent  for  the.  three  smaller  ones.  The  above  figures  on  physical 
ecuipment  included  the  refrigerator  car  lines  of  the  various  packers, 
wnicn  represented  approximately  4  to  5  per  cent  ot  the  total  resources. 
The  merchandise,  supplies,  and  materials  accounts  made  up  from  19 
to  36  per  cent  of  the  resources,  bein^  from  21  to  23  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  two  largest  and  one  of  the  smaller  corporations  and  37 
per  cent  in  the  smaflest  one.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  was  from 
4  to  7  per  cent  of  the  assets,  being  approximately  4  per  cent  in  the 
two  IctJ^g^t  concerns  and  approximately  7  per  cent  in  the  two  smallest 
ones.  This  indicates  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  resources 
of  the  two  largest  packing  companies  represented  real  estate  and 
physical  ec^uipment,  biUs  and  accounts  receivable,  and  merchandise 
and  supplies,  respectively;  while  in  the  three  corporations  next  in 
size,  the  physical  equipment  and  real  estate  account  averaged  about 
one-third  of  the  resources,  accounts  and  bills  receivable  about  one- 
seventh,  and  merchandise  and  supplies  about  one-third.  Con- 
sidered in  connection  with  similar  ngures  representing  small  local 
\  packing  plants  (p.  68)  this  summary  will  serve  as  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  operating  capital  to  physical 
equipment  required  in  the  wholesale  meat-packing  business. 

Net  earnings  on  net  capital  investment,  as  computed  from  the 
financial  statements  of  these  corporations  for  the  nscal  year  1915, 
varied  from  4.01  to  11.66  per  cent.  The  net  capital  investment 
refers  to  the  sum  of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus;  and  the  net 
earnings  on  which  the  foregoing  percentages  are  computed  consist  of 
net  profits  less  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  and  administrative 
expense.  Although  taken  from  the  published  statements  of  the 
corporations  in  question  without  further  verification,  the  figures  are 
of  general  interest  and  significance  in  this  connection. 

ft  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  various  corporations  rank  in 
the  same  order  with  respect  both  to  total  resources  and  to  per  cent  age 
of  net  earnings  on  net  capital  investment,  indicating  that  the  larger 
the  volume  (3  business  tne  more  profitable  the  industry  has  been. 
To  what  extent  this  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  larger  companies 
is  due  to  their  operations  in  other  countries  it  is  impossible  to  state 
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from  the  data  at  hand,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  factor  was  an 
important  one  during  the  fiscal  year  in  question. 

The  surplus  accounts  shown  in  the  last  annual  statements  of  these 
five  corporations  were  as  follows  in  the  order  of  their  total  resources: 
$45,850,000;  $98,733,116.73;  $7,514,062.17;  $29,510,270.51;  and 
$6,050,270.50,  respectively.  Although  these  amounts  are  not 
directly  comparable,  owing  to  differences  in  the  periods  of  time  they 
represent,  and  differences  in  the  financial  pohcies  of  the  various 
concerns,  and  in  the  products  other  than  meats  which  some  of  them 
handle  in  large  volume,  nevertheless  the  surplus  shown  in  proportion 
to  total  resources  in  each  instance  indicates  that  the  lai^e  meat- 
pacldng  and  alUed  industries  have  been  highly  profitable  during  the 
comparatively  short  period  since  their  organization. 

Definite  conclusions  relative  to  the  aggregate  profits  that  have 
been  made  directly  and  indirectlv  from  the  packing  business  would 
require  more  comprehensive  ana  thorough  mvestigations  than  yet 
have  been  conducted.  Such  investigations  would  have  to  include 
not  only  a  study  of  all  the  elements  oi  cost  and  profit  in  the  packing 
business  proper  but  also  those  involved  in  all  the  allied  inaustries, 
including  the  relation  of  individual  interests  to  those  of  corporations 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  opera- 
tions of  American  packing  concerns. 

Comprehensive  and  fulfy  confirmed  figures  on  the  cost  of  operation 
in  the  meat-packing  industry  are  not  available,  but  the  following 
data  afford  an  approximate  index  to  certain  phases  of  the  industry. 
Table  36  shows  tne  items  entering  into  the  plant  expense  of  the  beef 
department  in  one  of  the  larger  packing  nouses  at  Chicago.  This 
statement  covers  the  buying  of  the  cattle,  slaughtering^  dressing, 
chilling  and  loading  the  beef  on  refrigerator  cars  for  snipment  Uy 
branch  houses.  It  represents  the  packing  company's  account  on 
one  of  its  larger  plants  for  one  montn  during  which  period  9,963,300 
pounds  of  dressed  beef  were  handled. 


Table  36. — Plant  expenses  of  beef  department  in  large  packing  house  (September,  1914)' 


Item  of  expense. 


Amount 
of  expenses. 


Expense 
per  hun- 
dred- 
weight 
dressed 
weight. 


Item  of  expense. 


Amoant  of 
expenses. 


per 
hundred- 
weight 
drened 
weight. 


Labor  

Supplies  

Repairs  

Icing  

Operating  

Teaming  

Raih-oad  

Freeter  storage  

Laundry  

Laboratory  

Insurance  and  taxes 


112,048.42 

2,365. 13 
1,139.39 
11,141.00 
2,139.80 
945.00 
397.80 
150.38 
101.30 
13.60 
268.95 


iai2i 

.024 
.011 
.112 
.021 
.009 
.004 
.002 
.001 


.003 


Depreciation  

Plant  administration. . 

Casualty  

Racks  

Total  plant  expense. . . 

Live-stock  buying  

General  administration 

Selling  

Miscellaneous  

Grand  total  


$4,573.10 

2,306.85 
446.77 

38,106.30 
2,857.03 
8,254.00 
8,651.75 


58,396.49 


t.OM 

.003 
.OM 
.001 
.382 
.00 
.063 
.067 
.006 


.586 


The  cost  of  operation  of  a  typical  packing  house  branch  market  in 
New  York  for  one  month,  is  shown  by  Table  37.  These  figures  were 
furnished  by  the  same  concern  as  those  shown  in  Table  36  and  repre- 
sent the  reported  cost  of  selling  668,899  poimds  of  meat  products. 
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Table  37. — Expenses  of  brarieh  house  of  large  packing  company  (September,  1914). 


Item  of  expense. 


Pay  roll,  except  labor  

Li^t...  :  

Car  fare  

Postage  

Telephone  tolls  

Stationery  

Teaming  

Discounts  

Rent  

Branch  house  general  expense. 


Amount. 


$1,282.58 
24.16 
20.05 
30.00 
14.30 

28a  55 
3.06 
580.96 

agaso 

63.00 


Item  of  expense. 


Refrigeration  

Telephone  

Depreciation  

Tax  

Interest  

Casualty  insurance  

Sundries  

Total  expense  

Expense  per  hundredweight  


Amount. 


S2oaoo 

22.95 
4.02 
124.00 
185.85 
5.20 
234.02 


3,485.35 
.52 


As  indicating  the  relation  between  volume  of  business  and  expenses 
in  wholesaling  meats,  the  following  statements  relative  to  sales  and 
expenses  in  four  typical  branch  houses  are  furnished  by  one  of  the 
large  firms: 

Table  38. — Volume  of  btuiness  and  expenu  of  handling  at  four  branch  houses. 


Branch  house. 

Weight  of 
meats  sold 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Amount  of 
expense. 

Expense 

per 
hundred- 
weight. 

1  .1  

424,204 

231,706 
668,809 
2,200,402 

161,833.04 

83,405.32 
83,147.20 
280,281.78 

$3,751.81 
1,850.01 
3,485.35 
8, 731 61 

10.86 

.79 
.52 
.30 

Concentration,  largely  into  the  hands  of  five  corporations,  of  the 
ownership  and  control  of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  facilities  in 
the  United  States  constitutes  one  of  me  most  strildng  features  of  the 
industry  and  likewise  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  meat  producers  on  the  one  hand  and  consumers  on  the 
other.  % 

The  sentiment  of  stockmen  on  this  subject  recently  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  an  oflBcial  statement  by  the  secretary  of  the  American 
National  live  Stock  Association  as  follows:  * 

We  believe  that  the  present  volume  of  the  operations  of  the  big  packers  and  their 
control  of  the  instrumentalities  of  marketing  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  producer, 
to  the  consumer,  and  even  to  the  packer,  and  that  any  enlargement  of  their  sphere 
of  influence  over  so  important  an  article  of  food  would  prove  a  more  serious  menace 
to  this  country.  Any  further  centralization  of  the  meat  industry  in  the  hands  of 
fewer  people  would  give  them  a  ^ater  control  over  prices — a  power  and  responsibility 
which  tiiey  should  seek  to  avoid  for  fear  of  its  abuse.  Live  stock  commission  men 
claim  there  is  less  competition  on  the  various  markets  than  ever  before.  This  is 
because  of  the  elimination  of  many  competitive  slaughtering  plants  and  therefore 
fewer  buyers. 

Similar  expressions  on  the  part  of  commission  men,  retail  meat 
dealers,  and  others  are  contained  in  the  document  Itom  which  the 
above  statement  is  quoted.  The  extent  to  which  such  concentration 
exists  may  be  expressed  in  various  terms. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  reported  to  the  Census 
Bureau  in  1909,  approximately  48  per  cenjb  were  owned  by  indi- 

>  United  States  Congress  (64th),  House  Document  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  relative  to  the 
Itfarketlng  of  Live  Stock.  Distribution  of  lieats,  and  Related  Matters  (1916),  p.  16. 
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viduals,  22  per  cent  by  firms,  and  29  per  cent  by  corporations.  Of 
the  total  value  of  products,  bowever,  approximately  89  per  cent  were 
reported  by  corporations,  6  per  cent  by  firms,  and  5  per  cent  .by 
individuals.  The  relative  value  of  paclang  hou^e  products  handled 
by  corporations  increased  from  86  per  cent  in  1904  to  89  per  cent 
in  1909.    The  Census  figures  for  1914  will  be  available  shortly. 

The  percentage  of  meat  animals  bought  at  the  centralized  live-stock 
markets  by  the  large  packers  is  another  indication  of  the  extent  of 
their  control  of  the  mdustry.  It  was  found  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations^  in  1904  that  approximately  98  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle 
killed  in  the  eight  leading  western  packing  centers  were  slaughtered 
by  the  large  packing  interests.    It  was  estmiated  also  that  about  45 

Ser  cent  of  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  States 
uring  1903  were  handled  by  the  same  group  of  packing  interests. 
More  recent  official  figures  on  this  subject  are  not  available  and  satis- 
factory estimates  relative  to  hogs  and  sheep  have  not  been  made. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  meat  supply  sold  by  the  large  packers 
in  various  cities  affords  another  index  of  the  extent  of  then*  controL 
Table  39  shows  the  proportions  of  the  beef  supply  in  the  cities  named, 
as  determined  in  1904  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  in 
1916  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Ch^ganization. 

Table  S9.— Estimated  proportions  of  fresh  beef  used  in  specified  eastern  citie$  supplied 

by  the  five  large  packers. 


city. 


1904  a 


1916  b 


city. 


1904a 


1916  » 


Albany  

Baltimore.. 
Boston..... 

Buflalo.  

Cisolzmati. . 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 


Percent, 


Percent. 
80 
60 
95 
45 
10 
40 
50 


Harrlsburg  

Newark  

New  York  City.... 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Wa8hh3gt(m,D.  C. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 


PercenL 


Percent. 
60 
90 
90 
75 
8S 
95 

ao 


o  United  States  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  Special  Report  on  the  Beef  Industry ,  1905,  pp.  xxi,  6fr-7D. 
b  Estimates  obtained  by  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization. 

It  is  noted  that  the  New  England  cities  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  lai^e  packers  for  their  beef  supply,  while  some  of 
the  cities  farther  west  are  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  local 
slaughterers.. 

Estimates  of  locally  dressed  beef  which  is  consumed  in  specified 
cities  range  from  8  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  beef  consimied 
in  those  cities.  From  8  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  was  locally  dressed 
in  Boston,  Washington,  and  New  York  City;  from  22  per  cent  to 
60  per  cent  in  Pittsburgh,  Jersey  City,  Albany,  Columbus,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Balthnore;  and  from  60  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  in  Newark, 
wheeling,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati.  In  many  of  the  cities  named 
slaughtering  is  conducted  by  one  or  more  establishments  which  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  large  western  packing  interests. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lai^e  packing  interests  exer- 
cise an  increased  and  increasing  degree  of  control  over  the  industry 
and  that  effective  means  should  be  sought  whereby  this  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  and  control  may  be  made  subject  to  suitable  regu- 

1  United  States  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Special  Report  on  the  Beef  Industry,  1905,  p.  ttI. 
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httioii  in.  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  producers  and  consumers  who 
are  dependent  upon  ^em,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  corporations 
themselves. 

LOCAL  MARKKHNG  AND  DISTRIBimON. 

Opportunities  available  to  stockmen  and  farmers  for  disposing  of 
their  meat  animals  otherwise  than  through  the  large  hve  stock 
markets  and  packing  centers  are  limited  largely  to  the  demands  of 
retail  butchers  and  local  packing  houses,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  slaughter  of  animals  on  the  farm  to  be  sold  in  the  form  of  dressed 
meat  or  home  prepared  meat  products.  The  sale  of  stock  to  local 
dealers  for  shipment  to  the  centralized  markets  has  been  considered 
in  the  preceding  section.  The  estabhshment  of  mimicipal  abattoirs 
in  some-  places  and  the  present  tendency  toward  centrahzation  of 
local  slaughter  under  municipal  control,  together  with  the  recent 
introduction  of  pork  curing  as  a  department  of  local  ice  plants  and 
the  organization  of  farmers  cooperative  packing  companies  at  several 
points  ave  timely  and  pertinent  interest  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that  in  1909  40  per  cent  of  the 
cattle,  61  per  cent  of  the  calves,  17  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  36  per  cent  of  the  hogs  of  the  coimtry  were  slaughtered  in  retail 
slaughterhouses  and  on  farms.^ 

Tables  1  and  2  show  that  local  methods  of  marketing  are  prevalent 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  States,  and  principally  in  those 
sections  where  Uve  stock  production  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Table  2  indicates  that  more  than  half,  or  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  meat  animals  marketed  in  the  New  England  and  cotton  groups 
of  States  are  disposed  of  locally.  The  table  further  inchoates  that 
this  method  of  marketing  is  of  least  importance  in  the  com  belt 
group,  where  less  than  10  pef  cent  of  the  stock  is  marketed  locally. 
In  the  northwestern  group  of  range  States  it  appears  that  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  hogs,  60  per  cent  of  tne  calves,  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  are  marketed  locally,  and  that  in  the  south- 
western group  and  California  this  form  of^  marketing,  except  in  the 
case  of  veal  calves,  is  of  minor  conseouence.  Considering  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  it  is  significant  tnat  relatively  more  veal  calves 
than  any  other  class  of  animals  are  disposed  of  at  local  markets, 
according  to  these  estimates,  which  correspond  to  the  figures  of  the 
Census  Bureau  given  above. 

Retail  Meat  Markets. 

Indications  seem  to  point  toward  a  decline  in  the  amount  of 
slaughtering  in  retail  slaughterhouses,  although  the  method  of 
selling  animals  to  local  retaJ  butchers  still  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  many  sections  of  the  coimtry,  as  is  shown  by  Tables  1 
and  2.  From  Table  1  it  will  be  noted  that  in  18  States  30  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  cattle,  are  sold  to  local  butchers  for  the  retail  trade, 
and  that  the  same  is  true  of  veal  calves  in  30  States,  hogs  in  17  States, 
and  sheep  in  16  States.  In  Table  2  it  will  be  noted  that  this  method 
of  marketing  is  most  prevalent  for  all  classes  of  animals  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  cotton  groups  of  States  and  the  northwestern  group  of  western 
range  States,    m  the  New  England  States  it  is  shown  that  from  22  to  65 

1  United  States  Census,  Bureau  of.  Bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Manufactures,  1909.  Statistics 
for  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Pacnng  Industry,  p.  14. 
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per  cent  of  the  cattle,  from  31  to  99  per  cent  of  the  veal  calves,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  Vermont,  from  18  to  61  per  cent  of  the  hogs,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  those  in  Vermont)  from  54  to  98  per  cent  of 
the  sheep  are  sold  to  local  butchers  for  the  retail  trade.  In  the  cotton 
States  from  13  to  65  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  from  13  to  88  per  cent  of 
the  veal  calves,  from  12  to  63  per  cent  of  the  hogs,  and  from  10  to 
71  per  cent  of  the  sheep  are  marketed  in  this  manner.  In  the  north- 
western group  of  western  range  States,  it  is  indicated  that  from  25 
to  64  per  cent  of  the  veal  calves,  and  (with  the  exception  of  those  in 
Wyoming)  from  10  to  59  per  cent  of  cattle,  from  8  to  34  per  cent  of 
hogs,  and  from  5  to  55  per  cent  of  sheep  are  so  marketed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  United  States  m  1909  passed 
through  wholesale  packing  estabUshments,  56,778,929,  or  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  animals,  being  slaughtered  in  such  plants.  As  compared 
with  this,  the  reports  show  that  a  total  of  13,012,614  animals,  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  beeves,  44.2  per  cent  of  the  calves,  13.2  per  cent  of  the 
sheep,  and  7.5  per  cent  of  the  hogs  were  slaughtered  at  retail 
slaughterhouses.  No  such  figures  from  the  report  for  1900  are  avail- 
able for  comparison.  It  is  notable  that  a  larger  number  of  veal  calves 
than  of  any  other  class  of  animals  were  slaughtered  at  retail  slaughter- 
houses:  also  that  the  number  so  slaughtered  was  5.8  per  cent  greater 
than  the  number  slaughtered  at  wholesale  packing  establishments. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  figures  of  Table  1,  which  show  that 
throughout  the  United  States  selling  to  local  butchers  is  practiced 
more  generally  in  the  case  of  veal  calves  than  in  the  case  of  other 
classes  of  animals. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  beef 
industry  *  may  be  found  the  results  of  an  investi^tion  concerning 
the  proportion  of  the  fresh  beef  supply  slaughtered  oy  local  butchers 
in  835  towns  and  cities,  varying  in  size  from  2,000  population  to 
50,000  and  oyer,  and  located  in  48  States.  A  summary  of  the  data 
gathered  is  given  in  Table  40. 


Table  40. — Proportion  of  fresh  beef  supply  hilled  by  local  butchers  in  8S5  towns  and  cities 

(190S). 

[Percentage  of  towns  In  which  the  indicated  percentage  of  the  total  consiimption  was  IdQled  locally.} 


Population  of  town  or  city. 

Under  25 
per  rent  of 
consiimi>- 
tion. 

25  to  50 
per  cent  of 
consomp- 
tion. 

50  to  75 
per  cent  of 
coDSump- 
tlon.  . 

75  to  100 
per  cent  of 
OQDStunp- 
tion. 

Percent. 
e.0 
17.6 
30.0 
45.0 
40.0 
45.0 

Percent. 
4.0 
4.0 
&0 

e.0 
ie.0 

l&O 

Percent. 
9.0 
9.5 
11.0 

2ao 

24.0 

lao 

Percent. 
8L0 
69.0 
5L0 
29.0 
20.0 
27.0 

2,000  to  6,000  

5,000  to  10,000  

10,000  to  25,000  

25,000  to  60,000  

IS.  5 

5.5 

10.5 

T 

65.5 

In  the  report  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  259  out  of  316, 
or  81  per  cent,  of  the  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  xmder,  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  consumption  of  beef  is  killed  locally,  while 


I  United  States  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Special  Report  on  the  beef  industry,  1905,  pp.  70-75. 
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in  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  only  27  per  cent  are  re- 
ported to  be  supplied  with  three-fourths  of  their  beef  from  local* 
butchers.   The  table  shows  further  that  as  the  population  increases 
the  proportion  of  beef  shipped  into  the  city  also  generally  increases. 

Table  41  shows  the  proportion  of  fresh  beef  killed  by  local  butchers 
in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  in  1903, 


Table  41  .—Proportion  of  the  fresh  heef  supply  killed  by  local  htUchers  in  different  sections 

of  the  United  States  {1903). 

[Foroentage  of  towns  In  which  the  indicated  percentage  of  the  total  oonsumptlon  was  IdUed  locally.] 


Section. 

Under  25 
per  cent  of 
consump- 
tion. 

25  to  50 
percent  of 
consump- 
tion. 

50  to  75 
I>er  cent  of 
consump- 
tion. 

75  to  100 
percent  of 
consump- 
tion. 

 m  

Percent, 
86.5 
39.5 
4.0 
9.0 
0.0 
4.0 

PeroejU. 
2.5 

ia.5 

1.0 
7.0 
4.5 
3.0 

Percent. 

4.0 
17.5 
12.0 
11.0 
10.5 

4.0 

Per  cent. 

8.0 
29.5 
83.0 
73.0 
79.0 
89.0 

Southern  States  *  

Western  States »  

Mountain  and  Pacific  States  *  

i  Delaware,  ICaryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri, 
s  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
t  Mlnnesotailowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

*  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  MezJco,  Arieona,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  New  England  tbwns  are 
dependent  mauily  upon  the  large  packers  for  their  supply  of  fresh 
beef.  This  also  is  true  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  towns.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the 
Southern,  Central,  Western,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  States,  where  the 
production  of  cattle  is  greater,  and  it  is  shown  that  in  73  to  89  per 
cent  of  the  towns  or  cities  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  beef  is  killed  by  local  butchers. 

(jenerally,  the  lower  srades  of  cattle  are  handled  by  local  butchers. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  tne  special  live  stock  rnarketing  schedule,  pre- 
viously Quoted.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,188  replies  to  the  question  rela- 
tive to  tne  grade  of  stock  purchased  by  local  butchers,  70  per  cent 
indicated  the  grade  of  cattle  to  be  ^'medium  to  poor  butcher  stock," 
and  the  remamder  largely  ^*good  butcher  stock"  and  '^medium  to 
poor  steers."  The  replies  indicate  that  the  hogs  and  sheep  mar- 
Keted  in  this  manner  m  general  are  of  better  grade  than  the  cattle. 

Tlie  ordinary  small  local  slaughterhouse  which  so  lone  has  been  a 
necessary  adjimct  to  the  so-called  butcher  shop  gradually  is  passing 
out  of  existence.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  large  contributing  factors 
in  this  change  is  the  decrease  of  the  local  supply  of  live  stock.  Another 
important  cause  is  the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
better  meat,  produced  from  healthy  animals  under  sankary  condi- 
tions. This  demand  is  found  particularly  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  and  it  has  fmnished  much  of  the  impetus  for  the  extension  of 
the  municipal  abattoir  movement. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  retail  business  diu*ing  recent  decades 
has  been  the  replacement,  in  a  laree  proportion  of  cases,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  butcher  shop  by  the  modem  retail  market,  which  depends 
entirely  upon  wholesale  meat  concerns  for  its  supply.   Not  only  in 
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large  cities,  but  in  many  towns  and  villages  where  meat  animals  are 
•more  or  less  available^  slaughtering  has  been  abandoned  by  retailers, 
either  because  a  sufficiently  regular  supply  throughout  the  year  is  not 
obtainable,  or  because  the  meat  can  be  procured  more  cheaply,  regu- 
larly, or  conveniently  by  means  other  thail  slaughtering.  SSirther, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  combination  of 
meat  markets  with  grocery  stores^  more  especially  in  the  larger  cities 
but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  m  smaller  places. 

In  1908  the  Department  of  A^culture  conducted  a  special  inves- 
tigation ^  in  50  cities,  large,  medium',  and  small,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  determine  the  gross  margin  to  the  retailer  in  handling  a 
side  or  carcass  of  beef.  It  was  established  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  consumer's  price  of  beef  was  31.4  per  cent  higher  than  the  • 
wholesale  price;  38  per  cent  higher  in  the  South  Atlantic  States;  and 
39.4  per  cent  higher  in  the  •Western  States.  The  average  for  the 
United  States  was  38  per  cent.  The  investigation  revealed  further 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  usually  was  lower  in  the  larger  than 
in  the  smaller  cities,  and  was  higher  in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  beef. 

The  investigations  of  this  office  in  1914  relative  to  the  methods  and 
cost  of  marketing  typical  lots  of  cattle  from  producer  to  consumer 
show  a  wide  variation  m  the  gross  margins  to  the  retailers  who  handled 
the  Ibeef  of  these  shipments.  These  margins  were  found  to  range 
from  8.47  per  cent  to  33.29  per  cent  in  tne  case  of  the  shipments 
through  the  central  markets  and  large  slaughtering  establishments 
and  from  16.08  per  cent  to  38.08  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  bj  tne  local  retail  butchers.    (See  pages  71  and  72.) 

Very  little  information  is  available  relative  to  the  cost  of  retailing 
meats.  The  data  which  are  obtainable  are  largely  estimates  given 
by  the  retailers  themselves.  It  is  evident  that  this  cost  will  vary 
considerably,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  service  given,  the 
type,  size,  and  location  of  the  business,  the  class  of  trade,  ana  the 
emciency  of  the  management.  At  the  marketing  conference'  it  was 
stated  tnat  the  operating  expense  of  the  ordinary,  up-to-date  meat 
market  is  14  to  16  per  cent  of  its  sales.  An  ex-pre^dent  of  the 
Master  Butchers'  Association  of  America  stated  that  at  that  time 
retailers  were  making  a  gross  profit  of  from  18  to  22  per  cent.  A 
number  of  estimates  on  cost  of  retailing  meats  were  obtained 
from  the  retailers  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of  this 
office  on  the  marketing  of  selected  lots  of  cattle  in  1914.  These 
estimates  ranged  from  as  low  as  14  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a 
market  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  with  no  delivery,  to  as  high  as 
30  per  cent,  but  the  more  representative  markets,  averaged  from 
18  to  22  per  cent.  A  significant  fact  brought  out  hj  this  investigar- 
tion  was  the  limited  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  re- 
tailers regarding  the  cost  of  running  their  business. 

The  cost  of  retailing  meats  has  been  increased  materially  by  the 
increase  in  service,  particularly  dehvery  service,  demandea  by  the 
consuming  public.  The  accounts  of  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  indicate  that  delivery  expenses  constitute  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  operation  in  typical  retail  markets.  Co- 

>  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1909.  (pp.  15-17.) 

>  United  States  Congress  (64th),  House  Document  No.  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Cooferenoe  Belative  to 
the  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,  Distribution  of  Meats,  aod  Related  Matters.  (1916.) 
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operation  in  delivery  service  has  proven  successful  in  many  cities 
and  towns,  and  may  be  adopted  more  widely  as  an  economy  to  the 
consmner  and  dealer.  A  retail  merchants'  delivery  company,  com- 
posed of  all  classes  of  retail  dealers,  has  been  in  suocessfiil  operation 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  city  of  16,000  inhabitants,  since  1907.  With 
this  system  it  costs  the  butchers  who  are  stockholders  in  the  company 
2i  cents  for  delivery  of  each  order  not  exceeding  100  poxmds  in  weight, 
and  four  deliveries  are  made  each  day.  The  companv  is  reported 
to  be  a  success  financially,  and  has  lowered  each  dealer's  delivery  costs. 

Municipal  Abattoirs. 

Centralized  pubUc  abattoirs,  either  municipally  owned  or  privately 
owned  and 'operated  imder  city  inspection,  are  (fisplacing  rapidly  the 
old  type  of  slaughterhouse.  For  years  public  slaughtering  estabUsh- 
ments  have  been  in  existence  in  many  municipafities  in  Germany, 
and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  introduced  only  recently,  the  first  municipally 
owned  plant  having  been  built  at  Paris,  Tex.,  in  1909. 

Inquiries  recently  have  been  sent  out  by  this  ojfice  to  health 
ofiicials  in  all  the  States  requesting  information  relative  to  cities 
within  the  State  having  mumcipal  abattoirs.  From  a  summary  of 
these  replies  as  received  from  45  of  the  States,  together  with  informa- 
tion from  other  sources,  it  was  found  that  22  cities  in  13  States  have 
abattoirs  or  slaughterhouses  imder  their  control.  In  7  instances  the 
establishments  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  while  in  the 
remaining  15  the  plants  are  owned  privately  and  operated  under  city 
inspection.  The  rephes  further  indicate  that  the  movement  is  being 
f^tated  in  approximately  one-half  the  States  and  that  a  number  of 
cities  within  tne  boundaries  of  these  States  now  are  considering  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  centralized  slaughtering.  The  distribution 
of  tne  cities  which  own  f  abattoirs  and  which  have  public  abattoirs 
tinder  city  inspection  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (PI.  VII, 
fig.  2). 

Whether  or  not  the  city  should  build  its  own  abattoir  depends 
upon  local  conditions,  which  should  be  examined  thoroughly  before 
any  definite  action  is  taken.  The  features  essential  to  the  financial 
success  of  abattoirs  of  this  kind  are  a  competent  manager  and  a 
sufiScient  supply  of  live  stock  accessible,  to  the  local  butchers  through- 
out the  yekr.  An  adequate  ordinance  also  is  necessary  to  regulate 
the  inspection  and  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  handling  of  meat 
and  to  govern  the  operation  of  the  abattoir.  At  least  one  mimici- 
pality  has  been  compelled  to  discontinue  the  operation  of  its  abattoir 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  ordinance  giving  it  authority  to  regulate  the 
slaughtering  of  animals. 

Ordinances  adopted  by  the  various  cities  do  not  differ  materially 
except  in  minor  details.  Those  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Kural  Organization  show  them  to  be  based  on  the  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  department  in  so  far  as  inspec- 
tion is  concerned.  It  is  customary  to  specify  in  these  ordinances  the 
fees  for  inspection  and  the  killing  and  cold  storage  charges  per  head 
for  each  of  the  various  classes  oflive  stock. 

Officials  of  municipalities  which  operate  abattoirs  state  that  it  is 
their  aim  to  make  them  self-supporting  only;  however,  it  is  a  signifi- 
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cant  fact  that  these  plants  often  are  operated  at  a  loss^  langely  because 
of  poor  management,  the  small  number  of  animals  kiUed,  and  the 
xmprofitable  utilization  of  by-products. 

As  a  rule,  where  a  city  owns  and  operates  an  abattoir  the  inspection 
fee  is  included  in  the  charge  for  slaughtering.  Where  the  plant  is 
operated  by  private  interests  the  usual  fee  for  inspection  is  $0.10  per 
head  for  cattle  and  $0.05  for  calveS,  sheep,  and  hogs.  These  fees  go 
to  the  city  to  defray  expenses  of  inspection.  Cities  which  permit  the 
sale  of  farm-killed  meats  within  their  boundaries — and  most  of  them 
do — ^require  that  the  carcass  with  vital  organs  attached  be  brought 
before  the  city  inspector  for  observation,  for  which  a  fee  of  $0.10 
usually  is  charged. 

The  charges  for  slaughter  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  cities, 
and  are  determined  largely  by  the  services  rendered  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  oflfal.  In  one  city  which  has  no  cold  stor^e  in  con- 
nection with  the  abattoir  and  in  which  the  owner  of  the  animal 
furnishes  the  labor  for  slaughtering  and  retains  all  offaL  the  charge  is 
$0.25  per  head.  Another  city  charges  $2  per  head  for  cattle  and 
proportionately  for  other  stock,  including  slaughtering,  six  days'  cold 
storage,  and  delivery  in  any  part  of  the  city.  In  this  case  the  owner 
retains  the  hide  and  edible  onal,  the  remainder  going  to  the  abattoir. 

The  following,  which  are  the  charges  made  at  the  abattoir  of  Paris. 
Tex.,  are  representative  of  the  usual  rates:  $1.25  for  each  beef  ana 
$0.75  for  each  calf,  hog,  sheep,  or  goat.  This  includes  slaughter,  two 
inspections,  five  days'  cold  storage,  and  dehvery  to  any  part  of  the 
city.  A  charge  of  $0.10  per  day  is  made  on  each  carcass  which  is  left 
in  the  refrigerating  rooms  longer  than  five  days.  In  lot  12  are 
given  data  snowing  the  actual  costs  of  handUng  a  southern  steer  at 
the  abattoir  at  Paris,  Tex. 

In  several  cities  the  abattoir  charges  have  been  a  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  butchers,  and  in  one  case  the  butchers 
obtained  an  injunction  against  the  city,  claiming  exorbitant  charges 
for  services  rendered  and  too  strmgent  regulations  regarding 
slaughterhouse  equipment. 

The  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  concentrated  slaugh- 
tering at  public  abattoirs  are  the  utiUzation  of  offal,  practically  all  of 
which  is  wasted  at  the  local  slaughterhouse,  the  better  appearance  of 
the  dressed  carcass,  because  of  improved  facihties  and  more  careful 
handling,  which  materially  adds  to  its  value,  and  the  lessening  of  the 
percent^e  of  cut  hides.  It  also  enables  a  municipaUty  to  carry  out 
effectivenr  a  thorough  system  of  inspection. 

The  following  information  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry regarding  conditions  in  a  certain  eastern  city  of  50,000  popula- 
tion, which  prooably  is  typical  of  many  other  cities  throiighout  the 
country,  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  possibilities  oi  improve- 
ment  in  local  marketing  through  centraUzed  slaughtering.  Within 
a  radius  of  about  8  miles  of  this  city  25  killing  places  were  found,  at 
which  the  total  weekly  slaughter  amoimted  to  40  to  100  cattle,  50  to 
300  hogs,  and  100  to  500  sheep.  This  average  was  representative  of 
about  40  weeks  in  the  year,  while  some  killing  was  done  during  the 
summer  months. 

In  these  slaughterhouses  it  was  noted  that  the  offal  was  wasted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  amoimt  consumed  by  hogs.  The 
dressing  was  done  poorly,  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  carcass  and 
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producing  a  large  percentile  of  cut  hides,  thus  further  reducing  the 
revenue.  Attention  was  cimed  to  the  fact  that  all  of  this  killing  could 
be  done  at  one  plant  with  the  labor  of  6  to  8  men,  instead  of  25  to  60 
as  was  required  here.  Furthermore  a  modem  sanitary  plant  could 
be  operated  at  a  profit  from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  offal  and 
abattoir  fees.  With  such  a  plant  Federal  inspection  could  be  main- 
tained, thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  meat  by  making  possible  inter- 
state shipments. 

The  establishment  and  successful  operation  of  a  municipal  abattoir 
is  not  without  its  limiting  factors.  Principal  among  these  are  antago- 
nism on  the  part  of  local  outchers  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  com- 
petent management.  It  also  is  a  fact  that  local  politics  in  many  cases 
is  a  detriment  to  such  an  undertaking,  hindering  both  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  employees  and  piiolic  support  of  the  enterprise. 

Local  Packbrs. 

Local  packing  plants  are  so  named  because  they  are  situated  in  live 
stock  producing  sections  away  from  the  market  centers  and  are 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  surrounding  territory  for  their  supply  of 
animals.  Although  the  amoimt  of  busmess  done  by  local  plants  is 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  packing  business  of  the  c^imtry. 
nevertheless  they  are  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  the  local 
marketing  of  live  stock  in  sections  where  they  have  been  established. 

The  distribution  of  local  packing  houses  is  mainly  in  the  more  im- 
portant live  stock  producing  States  and  in  sections  remote  from  Uve 
stock  markets  and  packinghouse  centers.  Tables  1  and  2  indicate 
that  the  disposing  of  stock  to  local  packers  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
North  Central  and  far  Western  States  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  a  few 
of  the  Southern  States.  A  number  of  smallpacking  companies  also 
have  been  established  in  Eastern  States.  These,  However,  are  de- 
pendent upon  market  centers  for  the  major  part  of  their  supply  of 
stock,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  most  of  the  local  plants  in 
other  sections  of  the  coimtry. 

The  business  of  these  local  plants  is  confined  largely  to  pork  packing, 
their  trade  in  beef  and  other  fre^h  meats  being  limited  m  most  cases 
to  the  demands  of  the  local  territorv.  The  fact  is  substantiated  by 
Tables  1  and  2.  On  accoimt  of  tne  equipment,  refrigerator  cars 
and  extensive  selling  organization  necessarv  to  conduct  successfully 
a  large-scale  beef-packii^  business,  small  plants  generally  have  been 
unable  to  compete  with  the  large  packers  in  the  oeef  department  of 
the  industry  beyond  the  local  territory. 

Aside  from  competent,  thoroughly  trained  management,  the  suc- 
cessful and  economical  operation  oi  a  local  packing  business  is  de- 
pendent mainly  upon  three  factors,  the  importance  of  which  often  is 
xmderestimated.  In  the  first  place,  a  imiform  and  ade<juate  supply 
of  hogs  accessible  to  the  plant  and  a  reasonablv  even  distribution  of 
receipts  during  the  year  are  essential.  A  number  of  instances  have 
been  noted  in  which  packing  plants  have  been  abandoned  because  of 
an  insufficient  supply  of  hogs,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  smaller 
packing  houses  running  at  a  loss  during  the  summer  season  in  order  to 
maintam  the  organization  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  winter 
kill.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  tnis  respect  has  been  noted  in  the 
South.    One  plant  which  handled  approximately  30,000  hogs  in  1915 
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killed  93  per  cent  of  them  during  the  six  months  from  October  to 
March,  inclusive.  This  same  company  purchased  between  300,000 
and  400,000  poimds  of  "packers'  sides  diunng  the  summer  months 
in  order  to  hold  its  trade. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  to  establish  and  operate  a  business  of 
this  kind  is  considerable,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  new  concern  estab- 
lishing a  trade  for  its  products.  Usually,  in  the  case  of  packing 
companies  located  at  interior  points,  the  capital  necessary  to  operate 
the  plant  and  finance  stocks  of  meat  in  storage  is  from  150  per  cent  to 
200  per  cent  of  the  amount  invested  in  plant  and  equipment.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  necessary  often  to  obtain  credit  for  large  additional 
simis  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  successf  uUv.  The  lack  of  such 
credit  has  been  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  mlure  of  animiber  of 
plants.  Figures  obtained  from  a  concern  which  handles  approxi- 
mately 35,000  hogs  and  a  small  number  of  cattle  a  year  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  representative  of  plants  of  this  type  and  of  similar 
capacity.  This  company  has  $110,000  invested  m  plant  and  equip- 
mentj  has  operating  capital  to  the  amoimt  of  $150,000,  and  to  con- 
duct its  busmess  during  1915  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  $200,000. 

The  disposition  of  the  finished  products  of  tnese  plants  is  of  great 
import^ce,  as  it  is  not  possible  always  to  market  them  quickly, 
easily,  and  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  products  of  small  plants  often 
can  be  disposed  of  to  the  laige  packers  more  advantageously  than 
elsewhere.  Information  obtainea  from  a  number  of  local  pack^ 
indicates  that  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  output  oroinarily 
is  sold  to  the  large  packers  or  through  brokers.  In  this  respect  the 
local  packer  is  at  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the  large  packer  must 
buy  the  products  at  a  figure  which  will  permit  him"  to  sell  at  a  profit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  packer  has  an  advantage  in  buying  his 
hve  stock,  and  in  some  cases  this  advantage  may  ne  of  sufi&cient 
magnitude  to  oflfset  his  disadvantage  in  marketing  his  products. 

The  minimum  capacity  at  which  a  plant  of  this  type  can  be  operated 
economically  is  considered  genertdly  by  those  familiar  vntii  the  local 
packing  business  to  be  300  to  500  hogs  per  week.  Plants  with  smaller 
capacities  ordinarily  have  to  sacrifice  their  surplus  products  on  the 
market  because  they  are  not  able  to  ship  fuU  cars  of  a  single  product. 
Further,  it  is  impossible  for  such  plants  to  pm-chase  supphes  as  advan- 
tageously or  to  utilize  the  by-products  as  economically  as  the  laigar 
plants. 

COOFERATiyE  PACKING  HOUSES. 

The  widely  demonstrated  practicabihty  of  cooperation  as  a  means 
of  marketing  grain,  dairy,  and  fruit  products  in  this  country  has  led 
recently  to  the  imdertaking  of  similar  enterprises  in  the  field  of 
slaughtering  and  distribution  of  meats,  more  especially  hog  products. 
It  is  recogmzed  that  the  paddng  business  is  a  complex  and  specialized 
industry,  requiring  large  capital  to  provide  a  proper  plant  and  finance 
stock  in  storage;  also  that  highly  trained  management  is  essential. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  contended  by  many  authorities  on  cooperation  that 
the  successful  conduct  of  meat  packmg  on  a  large  scale  is  practicable, 
and  several  such  enterprises  now  are  under  way. 

The  appHcation  of  cooperative  methods  to  the  packing  house  busi- 
ness first  was  inaugurated  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  This  association, 
known  as  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.,  was  oi^anizea 
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in  June,  1914,  under  the  cooperative  laws  of  Wisconsin.  The  plan 
inunediately  became  popular,  with  the  re&ult  that  similar  companies, 
capitalized  at  $100^000  to  $1,000,000  each,  were  projected  in  at  least 
16  other  communities  in  six  States,  and  including  the  one  at  La  Crosse 
represented  a  total  capitalization  of  $4,500,000.  A  number  of  the 
proposed  companies  since  have  been  abandoned.  The  company  at 
Wausau,  Wis.,  began  operations  in  January,  1916.  Organization  has 
been  completed  and  building  operations  be^xm  in  two  omer  instances, 
and  companies  are  in  process  of  organization  at  seven  other  points. 
The  stated  capitalization  of  the  cooperative  companies  now  being 
operated  and  inprocess  of  organization  amounts  to  $3,500,000. 

The  laws  of  Wisconsin  relating  to  cooperative  associations  and  to 
imjust  discrimination  in  prices  are  considered  especially  favorable  for 
cooperative  meat  packing  enterprises.   This  is  evidenced  hy  the  fact 
that  the  two  companies  now  operating,  and  four  of  those  m  process  . 
of  oi^anization,  are  located  in  that  State. 

Almough  organized  as  farmers'  cooperative  packing  companies, 
with  capital  stock  owned  largely  by  farmers,  practically  none  of  the 
compames  have  originated  with  the  farmers  themselves  and  they 
have  been  promoted  chiefly  by  persons  frorn  outside  of  the  commu- 
nities concerned.  This  has  involved  a  promotional  cost  of  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  company 
capitalized  at  $500,000,  from  $75,000  to  $125,000  is  expended  for  the 
sale  of  stock.  An  instance^  recently  was  noted  of  a  noncooperative 
local  pacldng  company,  capitalized  at  $300,000,  which  was  organized 
at  a  cost  of  $400,  or  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
capital. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  cooperative  companies  the  amoimt  received 
from  the  sale  of  stock  and  the  premiums  was  reported  to  be  $266,515. 
The  stock  is  owned  by  approximately  2,100  individuals,  most  of 
whom  are  farmers  resimng  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  plant. 
The  reported  cost  of  organizing  this  company  was  $37,814.53  and  the 
total  cost  of  plant  and  equipment,  including  additions  and  improve- 
ments, was  $134,228.56.  which  left*  $94,471.91  with  which  to  operate 
the  plant  and  conduct  tne  business  of  the  company.  In  the  following 
year  this  amount  was  reduced  to  $83,732.87  oy  additional  improve- 
ments. The  losses  incurred  by  the  company  during  the  first  18 
months  of  operation  reduced  the  operating  capital  to  a  httle  more  than 
$12,000-  Because  the  company  was  handicapped  badly  from  the 
outset  it  may  not  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  what  may  be  accom- 

f^lished  by  cooperative  plants  organized  and  operated  imder  more 
avorable  conditions.^  On  the  other  hand,  communities  which  are 
considering  the  estabhshment  of  such  plants,  by  carefully  considering 
the  experiences  of  this  company,  should  be  enabled  to  avoid  a  number 
of  disastrous  mistakes. 

The  business  of  cooperative  packing  companies,  as  regards  the 
supply  of  stock,  the  operation  oi  the  plant,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  feiished  products,  is  not  unhke  that  of  noncooperative  companies 
similarly  situated,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section 
relative  to  the  limiting  factors  of  local  packing  plants  is  appUcable 
to  those  which  are  cooperatively  owned.  Authorities  on  cooperative 
organization  agree  that  the  more  simple  the  processes  involved  the 
more  certain  is  the  success  of  a  cooperative  scheme.  Considering 
the  complexity  of  a  large-scale  packing  busiaess  and  the  fact  that 
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ihe  successful  appEcation  of  cooperative  methods  to  such  an  industry 
is  not  yet  demonstrated  in  this  country,  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
communities  which  are  contemplating  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  to 
proceed  conservatively,  either  deferring  the  establishment  of  aa 
extensive  plant  until  its  feasibility  has  been  proven,  or  limiting  the 
business  to  local  trade  at  the  start  and  gradually  expanding  as  the 
success  of  the  organization  and  demand  tor  the  surplus  may  warrant. 

Markbting  Farm-Slaughtbred  Meats. 

The  marketing  of  farm-prepared  meats  and  meat  products,  although 
of  comparatively  limited  possibilities  in  relation  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  still  is  of  importance  imder  certain  conditions,  and  is  practiced 
to  a  varying  extent  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  and  ranges  in  the 
United  States  in  1909  was  18,567,272.*  Of  this  total  7.6  per  c^t  were 
beeves,  6.1  per  cent  calves,  2.8  per  cent  sheep  and  lambs,  0.6  per  cent 
goats,  and  82.8  per  cent  hogs.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  on  farms  in  1909  was  28.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
nmnber  of  hogs  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  United  States.  From  a 
study  of  Table  1  it  will  be  seen  that  while  this  method  of  marketing 
is  practiced  in  all  States  its  importance  varies  noticeably  in  the  dii^ 
ferent  States  and  for  the  different  classes  of  animals.  Taking  tihe 
United  States  as  a  whole,  hogs  are  sold  in  the  form  of  farm-dressed 
carcasses  more  than  any  other  class  of  animals,  with  calves,  sheep, 
and  cattle  following  in  the  order  named. 

SELLINa  DRESSED  CARCASSES. 

•  The  sectional  importance  of  farm  slaughtering  is  indicated  by 
Table  2,  in  which  the  States  have  been  grouped  according  to  specified 
producing  areas.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  sale  of  farm- 
slaughtered  <5arcasses  is  of  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England 
and  cotton  States  and  the  northwestern  group  of  western  range  States. 
The  small  importance  of  this  method  of  marketing  is  noticeable  par- 
ticularly in  the  com  belt  States,  where  it  is  shown  that  from  1  to  2 

})er  cent  only  of  the  cattle,,  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  veal  calves, 
rom  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  hogs,  and  from  0.1  to  1  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
are  so  marketed.  The  table  further  indicates  that  cattle  are  sold  as 
farm-dressed  carcasses  most  extensively  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  from  4  to  13  per  cent  are  so  marketed;  calves  in  the  northwest- 
em  group  of  western  range  States,  where,  with  the  exception  of  two 
States,  from  18  to  47  per  cent  are  so  marketed;  hogs  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  with  from  17  to  33  per  cent ;  and  sheep  in  the  cotton 
States,  where  with  one  exception  from  5  to  24  per  cent  are  so  marketed. 

Farm-dressed  carcasses  usually  are  sold  to  local  retail  butcher 
shops,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  in  some  sections,  par- 
ticiQarly  in  the  South,  to  sell  such  meats  to  a  private  trade  at  lower 
prices  than  those  prevailing  at  the  retail  stores.  Many  complaints 
are  made  by  retail  butchers  in  towns  where  such  selling  is  practiced, 
because  of  the  injiiry  to  their  business.  One  of  the  dangers  of  this 
method  of  marketing  is  the  possibility  of  a  glutted  market  with  a 

I  United  States  Census,  Bureauof ,  Bollbtln  of  the  Thirteenth  Censos,  1910,  ICanuCMtures,  190B.  Statistics 
jCor  the  Blau^tering  and  Meat  Packing  Industry,  p.  14. 
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resultant  low  price,  especially  when  farmers  slaughter  their  animals 
before  making  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  carcasses.  Several 
instances  in  southern  towns  recently  have  been  recorded  in  which  beef 
and  pork  carcasses  have  sold  as  low  as  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound 
because  of  failure  to  arrange  a. sale  beforehand. 

A  common  practice  among  farmers  hving  near  large  cities  is  to 
slaughter  the  animals  on  the  farm  and  consign  the  carcasses  by  express 
to  commission  dealers.  This  method  is  used  particularly  for  veal 
calves  and  to  a  less  extent  for  lambs  and  hogs. 

''String  butchers"  are  those  who  go  through  the  country  buying 
live  stock,  principally  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  slaughtering  them 
at  the  farms  where  piurchased.  In  some  localities  this  custom  is  very 
extensive.  At  one  place  in  Michigan,  for  example,  about  20  of  these 
butchers  were  operatia^  within  a  radius  of  25  miles.  ^  Their  meats 
were  disposed  of  principally  to  retail  markets  and  shipped  to  com- 
mission nouses  in  the  cities.  The  increasing  restrictions  regarding 
inspection  of  meats  sold  in  cities  and  towns  gradually  will  eliminate 
this  class  of  dealers. 

FARM-CUREb  MEATS.  , 

On  accoimt  of  the  nature  of  the  product,  the  opportunities  for 
marketing  farm-cured  meats  are  not  as  limited  as  is^the  case  with 
fresh  carcasses.  Investigations  indicate  that  the  general  practice 
over  the  country  is  for  the  farmer  to  sell  such  products  to  local  retail 
stores  or  to  wholesale  dealers.  In  some  instances  farmers  have  de- 
veloped a  direct-to-consumer  business  and  have  established  such  wide 
reputations  for  their  hams,  bacon,  and  sausage  that  not  only  their 
entire  viciuity  has  been  drawn  upon  for  the  requisite  raw  materials 
but  large  amounts  of  *  *  green  "  meats  are  purchased  at  packing  centers, 
and  the  business  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  wholesale  packing 
establishment.  Hie  chief  elements  of  success  in  srentures  of  ttiis  kind 
are  the  catering  to  a  select  trade  at  special  prices,  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  quaUty,  and  the  judicious  use  of  advertising. 

There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  cooperative  effort  in  commimities 
which  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  farm-cured  meats,  particularly 
with  reference  to  advertising  and  standardization.  In  Brool^ 
Coimty,  Georgia,  where  the  farm  curing  of  meats  is  practiced  exten- 
fiivelv,  the  farmers  and  business  mens'  clubs,  through  a  joint  commit- 
tee, nave  adopted  standard  rules  for  the  cuttiug,  trimming,  smoking, 
and  labeling  of  hams,  bacon,  and  shoulders,  and  inaugurated  a  plan 
for  advertismg  and  marketing  the  three  grades  they  have  established. 
A  community  curing  plant  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  hogs  of 
several  farmers  would  assist  greatly  in  producing  such  results.  The 
principal  advantages  of  such  a  plant  lie  in  the  production  of  hams, 
Dacon,  and  shoulders  of  imiform  quality,  shape,  and  cure  and  the 
greater  efficiency  to  be  obtained  in  slaughtermg  and  handling  the 
meats  at  a  central  plant. 

LOCAL  ICE  PLANTS. 

The  curing  of  meat  at  ice  plants  is  a  recent  development  in  local 
marketing  in  the  South.  The  business  is  confined  to  the  handling 
of  pork  products,  and  either  the  meat  is  cured  for  the  farmer  at  a  speci- 
fied price  per  pound  or  the  dressed  hogs  are  purchased  from  the  farmers 
by  tne  ice  plant  management.   The  nogs  are  slaughtered  on  the  farm 
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in  either  case,  and  the  cured  meats,  aside  from  those  retained  for 
home  use,  are  sold  principally  to  local  trade. 

One  representative  plant  which  cures  meat  for  the  farmers  charges 
1  cent  per  pound  for  curing,  2  cents  for  curing  and  smoking,  ana  3 
cents  for  curing,  smoking,  and  wrapping.  The  meat,  cut  in  desired 
pieces,  is  dehvered  to  the  ice  plant  by  the  fanner,  and  the  ice  plant 
lumisnes  the  labor  and  material,  together  with  the  refrigeration, 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  meats.  The  amount  of  meat 
cured  at  this  plant  since  the  business  was  inaugurated  is  reported  by 
the  management  to  be  as  follows:  Winter  of  1913-14,  about  30  tons- 
1914-15>  about  55  tons;  and  1915-16,  about  120  tons.  A  number  ot 
plants  in  southern  Georgia  are  conducting  the  business  after  this  plan. 
,  Where  ice-plant  owners  purchase  the  hogs  from  the  farmers,  the 
hogs  are  bought  dressed  weight,  usually  with  the  heads  removed. 
One  plant  which  began  this  business  during  the  winter  of  1913-14 
by  purchasing  100  hogs,  bought  200  during  the  following  winter  and 
approximately  350  during  the  winter  of  1915-16.  It  is  stated  that 
the  niunber  of  hogs  produced  in  the  commimity  has  ahnost  doubled 
in  the  last  two  years,  largely  because  of  the  market  provided  by  the 
ice  plant.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  manager  of  this  plant, 
a  profit  (not  including  refrigeration)  of  42.3  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment was  made  on  the  first  winter's  business  and  32.4  per  cent  on  the 
second  winter's  business.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  other 
plants.  The  business  is  being  conducted  in  one  way  or  another  at 
from  25  to  30  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  South.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  leads  m  the  number  of  these  plants,  most  of  which  purchase 
the  hogs  from  the  farmers.  The  industry  in  that  State  has  been 
extended  and  assisted  by  a  joint  representative  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  and  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Chn^anization,  cooper- 
atingwith  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of Arkansas,  with  the 
result  that  about  20  ice  companies  already  have  taken  up  the  work, 
and  a  number  of  others  have  stated  that  they  will  engage  in  the 
business  during  the  next  winter.* 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  a  very  large  number  of  hogs  ever  will  be 
handled  by  local  ice  plants,  this  outlet  provides  a  market  for  the 
surplus  ho^  of  the  community,  and  offers  encouragement  to  smidl 
farmers  and  others  who  are  not  so  situated  as  to  ship  in  carload  lots 
to  the  large  markets  or  packing-house  centers.  It  also  enable  farmers 
to  save  a  large  jproportion  of  their  meat  in  curing,  while  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  meat  usually 
is  lost.  It  also  enables  ice-plant  owners  to  obtain  additional  revenue 
from  their  plants  by  utilizing  the  equipment  and  storage  rooms  during 
the  winter  months,  when  the  ice  business  is  dull. 

PARCEL-POST  MARKEHNQ. 

Very  few  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  to  which  meats  are 
marketed  by  parcel  post.  Such  figures  as  are  obtainable  from  the 
Post  Office  Department,  however,  indicate  a  marked  increase  during 
the  last  two  years  (1914-16),  in  the  amount  of  food  products,  includ- 
ing meats,  marketed  by  mail  directly  to  the  consumer.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  large  centers  of  population. 

1  Foot,  Lawrmoey  How  to  Make  as  Oood  Hams  in  Arlcansas  as  are  Made  in  VlnginJa.  Directkm*  to 
ice  foctodes,  oold-stbnige  plants  and  oreameries  with  xetrigeration.  Little  Book,  Ark.,  1915. 
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In  1914  the  Post  Office  Departmenjt,  through  the  postmasters  in 
in  some  of  the  large  cities,  inaugurated  a  '*from-f arm- to-table"  service 
in  food  distribution.  This  service  since  has  been  established  in  35 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  the  reports  of  the  postmasters 
indicate  that  more  or  less  meats  and  poultrv  are  distributed  by  mail 
at  these  places."  The  parcel  post  division  of  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Midole  West  handled  during  1915  5,316  packages  of  poultry, 
4,893  packages  of  fresh  meats,  4,116  packages  of  cured  meats,  and  262 
packages  of  Tard.  The  report  from  anorther  large  city  shows  that  thou- 
sands of  families  received  Christmas  turkeys  by  parcel  post,  and  that 
fresh  and  cured  meats,  lard,  and  hams  are  passmg  through  the  post 
office  in  varying  quantities.  The  postmaster  of  one  of  the  larger 
Southern  cities  reports  that  of  this  class  of  mail  20  per  cent  is  poidtry, 
5  per  cent  is  cured  meat,  and  5  per  cent  country  sausage. 

Parcel  post,  as  a  marketing  medium  for  meats  and  meat  products^ 
from  its  nature,  is  limited  in  comparison  with  other  methods  of  mar- 
keting; yet  the  amoimt  thus  marketed,  though  small  as  a  percentage, 
is  considerable  as  a  sum  total.  For  fresh  meats  this  method  of  de- 
livery is  best  adapted  to  the  cooler  seasons,  while  for  cured  products 
it  is  available  throughout  the  year.- 

RELATIVE  MARGINS  IN  MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  data  here  presented  consist  of  (1)  market  prices  of  live  stock 
and  meats  for  a  series  of  years,  arranged  by  monthly  averages,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  tendencies  and  variations  which 
tnev  reveal;  and  (2)  results  of  a  series  of  detailed  studies  on  the  yield 
and.  disposition  of  selected  lots  of  qattle. 

UVB^TOCK  AND  MEAT  PRIC1S9  BASED  ON  MARKET  QUOTATIONS. 

In  order  to  determine  approximately  the  normal  relations  between 
live-stock  and  meat  prices,  average  monthly  quotations  on  the  different 
kinds  of  animals  and  of  meats  for  the  five-year  i)eriod  1910  to  1914 
were  compiled  and  are  shown  graphically  herewith.  Market  prices 
at  CSiicago  were  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  that  city  is  the  seat  of 
the  largest  live-stock  market  and  meat-packing  center  in  the  world; 
quotations  at  other  markets  and  throughout  the  country  are  based  to 
a  large  extent  upon  prices  prevailing  at  Chicago*  At  the  same  time, 
by  reason  of  its  large  and  varied  population,  Chicago  is  one  of  the  most 
important  consuming  points ;  hence  retail  meat  prices  are  more  readily 
comparable  with  wholesale  quotations  and  live-stock-market  statistics 
than  would  be  the  case  concerning  similar  data  representing  any  other 
market. 

Monthly  average  prices  have  been  used  in  this  study,  with  the 
exception  of  two  instances  which  represent  weekly  averages  for  good 
beef  steers  and  for  lambs.  Prices  are  given  for  each  year  from  1910 
to  1914,  inclusive,  and  five  ajid  ten  year  averages  are  shown  for  the 
periods  1910-1914  and  1905-1914,  respectively.  Monthly  average 
receipts  at  the  six  leading  markets  for  1910-1914  are  given  for  various 
classes  of  live  stock. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  months  and  weeks  of  each  year  with 
the  average  price  for  all  the  years  represented  on  the  charts  indicates 
in  a  general  way  both  the  extent  to  which  market  prices  are  due  to 
certam  established  seasonal  influences  and  the  variations  from  normal 
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price  conditions  which  occurred.  The  prices  used  in  constructing  the 
charts  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  for  specified  classes  and  grades. 
The  quality  ana  condition  of  the  animals  within  these  classes  vary 
materially  from  one  season  of  the  year  to  another,  hence  the  variations 
shown  should  be  considered  indicative  not  altogether  of  market  price 
fluctuations,  but  also,  in  large  part,  of  seasonal  differences  in  the 
market  grade  of  the  receipts.  Daily  fluctuations,  which  frequently 
are  large  and  abrupt,  and  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  adverse 
features  of  live-stock-market  conditions,  are  so  irregular  that  it  has 
not  been  deemed  practicable  to  attempt  an  analysis  oi  that  subject  in 
this  connection.^ 

Market  Prices  of  Live  Stock, 
beef  steers. 

The  prices  for  native  beef  steers  are  shown  in  Plate  VII  and  Plate 
VIII,  figure  1 .  In  Plate  VIP  are  represented  the  weekly  average  prices 
for  good  beef  steers  for  each  of  the  years  1910  to  1914,  similar  averages 
for  the  five  years  combined,  and  for  the  ten  years  1905-1914.  Tmh 
the  exception  of  1910,  during  which  unusually  high  prices  prevailed  in 
early  spring,  the  prices  of  good  beef  cattle  tendea  to  reach  their  lower 
limit  about  the  last  of  January  or  the  first  of  February,  while  the 
high  point  usually  has  been  reached  in  late  August  or  early  September. 

A  comparison  of  the  monthly  variations  in  the  five-year  average 
receipts  of  cattle  at  the  six  leading  markets  and  the  corresponding 
fluctuation  in  Chicago  prices  of  native  beef  steers  weighing  from  900 
poimds  upward,  are  shown  in  Plate  VEII,  figure  1.  In  addition  this 
figure  shows  average  prices  by  inonths  of  native  beef  cattle  at  Chicago 
for  the  ten  years  1905  to  1914,  inclusive.  The  similarity  in  seasonal 
variations  shown  for  the  different  periods  covered  by  the  plate  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  regularity  of  live-stock  movements  and  relative  prices 
from  year  to  year. 

Plate  VIII,  figure  2,  shows  the  average  prices  of  feeder  cattle  at  Chi- 
cago by  months  during  the  five  years  1910-1914,  inclusive.  Five  and 
ten  year  averages  also  are  shown.  The  averages  for  both  the  five  and 
ten  year  periods  show  that  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  prices  are  highest 
in  April  and  May  and  lowest  in  October,  November,  December,  and 
January.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  prices  for  the 
individual  years  vary  from  the  average  in  that  the  lowest  prices  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  more  frequent  in  January  and  July 
than  in  the  months  indicated  by  the  nve  and  ten  year  monthly 
averages. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  five-year  average  of  prices 
shows  that  the  month  of  January  is  the  lowest  in  price,  the  move- 
ment of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from  Chicago  as  a  monthly  aver- 
age for  five  years  has  been  greater  in  October,  November,  September, 
December,  and  August  than  in  January.  The  five-year  average 
shows  the  smallest  number  of  stockers  and  feeders  to  be  sent  out  from 
Chicago  in  May;  the  difference  in  number  between  tlie  high  and  low 
months  of  January  and  May  being  about  34,000  head. 

>  For  statements  relative  to  daily  fluctuations,  see  United  States  Congress  (Mth),  House  Document 
Ko.  855.  Proceedings  of  the  Conferenoe  Relative  to  the  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,  Distribution  of  Meats . 
and  Related  Matters  (1916).  v 

*  The  data  represented  by  Plates  VII  to  XIII  were  compiled  from,  the  Chicago  Dally  Farmers  and 
Drovers  Journal,  Yearbooks  of  Figures,  1910  to  1914,  inclusive. 
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FiQ.  1.— Native  Beef  Steers  900-1,900  Pounds:  Average  Prices  by  M0NTH& 
Native  Beef  Steers,  All  Classes;  Average  Receipts  at  Six  Leading  Markets 
FOR  Five  Years,  1910-1914. 
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Fig.  2.— Stqckers  and  Feeders;  Average  Prices  by  Month& 
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Fig.  1— Fat  Cows  and  Heifers;  Average  Prices  by  Months. 
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FiQ.  3.— Veal  Calves;  Average  Prices  by  Months. 

Veal  Calves;  Average  Weight  for  Five  Years,  1910-1914,  at  CHiCAoa 
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HoQS,  All  Grades;  Average  Prices  by  Months. 

Hcx^s;  Average  Receipts  by  Months  at  Six  Leading  Market& 
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HoQ8;  Heavy,  Light,  and  All  Grades;  Average  Prices  by  Months,  1910-1914. 
Hogs;  Average  Weights  by  Months  for  Five  Years,  1910-1914,  at  CHiCAOa 
Hogs;  Average  Number  Packed  in  West  for  Five  Years,  1910-1914. 
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Lambs;  Native  and  Western  Combined;  Average  Prices  by  Months;  Sheep  and 

Lambs;  Average  Prices  by  Months  for  Five  Years. 
Sheep  and  Lambs;  Average  Weights  by  Months  for  Five  Years,  1910-1914, 

AT  Chicago. 

Sheep;  Average  Receipts  by  Months  for  Five  Years,  1910-1914,  at  Six 
Leading  Markets. 
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Beef  Steers;  Carcasses,  Cuts,  and  By-Products;  Average  Prices  by  Months, 

1910-1914. 
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FAT  COWS  AND  HSIFERS. 

Plate  IX,  figure  1 ,  shows  the  average  monthly  prices  for  fat  cows  and 
heifers.  It  is  observed  that  priced  of  this  class  of  cattle  are  normally 
h^hest  in  May.  The  supply  of  cows  and  heifers  is  limited  at  that 
time  on  account  of  the  cafvmg  season,  and  prices  ^are  stimulated  by 
,the  fact  that  the  lower  grades  of  steers  also  are  scarce.  A  dechne  in 
prices  in  the  f  aU  is  due  partly  to  the  large  percentage  of  range  cows 
and  heifers  in  the  butcher  stock  receipts.  The  lowest  pnces  are 
paid  for  fat  cows  and  heifers  in  December  and  January,  when  heavier 
beef  of  the  better  grades  is  in  greater  demand,  and  the  lower  grades 
are  plentiful.  Another  reason  for  this  decline  is  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  rejected  dairy  cows  are  sent  to  the  market  at  this  time. 

CUTTERS  AND  CANKERS. 

The  high  points  in  prices  paid  for  cutters  and  canners  are  the 
most  irregular  in  occurrence  of  those  for  any  class  of  cattle.  Thus 
the  five  and  ten  year  montUy  price  averages  do  not  show  any 
marked  high  or  low  spots.  The  general  tendencies,  however/  re- 
semble those  noted  in  the  case  of  fat  cows  and  heifers,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  are  similar.  Plate  IX,  figure  2,  shows  the  average  prices  by 
months  on  this  class  of  cattle. 

VEAL  CALVES. 

The  spring  run  of  calves  from  the  dairy  districts  occurs  chiefly  from 
March  to  May,  and  accordingly  the  lowest  prices  prevail  in  April. 
After  that  time  prices  advance  steadily  to  the  high  point  in  Septem- 
ber. The  average  rise  in  prices  from  April  to  September,  as  shown 
here,  has  been  from  $7.84  to  $10.23,  or  $2.39.  In  one  month  of  the 
largest  spring  run  the  prices  decline  over  one  doUar  and  rise  more 
slowly  as  the  run  subsides.  The  marketing  of  fall  calves  and  re- 
duced demand  for  veal  causes  a  decline  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Plat^X,  figure  3,  shows  the  monthly  prices  for  five  and  ten  year 
periods.  The  average  weights  of  veal  calves  by  months  for  five 
years  also  are  shown,  and  a  direct  correlation  between  weights  and 
prices  of  calves  is  apparent.  The  weights  most  in  demand  are  120 
to  160  pounds^  and  as  a  lai^e  percentage  of  spring  calves  are  too 
small  to  yield  high  class  veal,  a  fxuiiher  reason  for  the  low  price  in 
April  is  evident. 

HOGS. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  January, 
1916,*  shows  that  60  per  cent  of  the  pigs  bom  each  year  are  far- 
rowed during  March,  April,  and  May.  Tney  are  sent  to  the  market 
eight  to  ten  months  later,  weighing  from  200  to  250  pounds.  The 
time  of  year  in  which  pigs  are  farrowed  largely  determines  the  date 
at  which  they  will  be  ready  for  market,  and  thus  seasonally  aifects 
the  hog  supply.  The  largest  supply  of  hogs  reaches  the  market  in 
November,  December,  and  January. 

The  average  monthly  prices  of  all  classes  of  hogs,  excluding 
mixed  grades,  for  the  years  1910-1914,  inclusive,  and  the  average 

.  1  United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Monthly  Crop  Report,  vol.  2,  No.  1, 
p.  11, 1916. 
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I  monthly  price  during  all  these  years  combined,  are  shown  in  Hate  X. 

The  five-year  average  prices  show  a  difference  of  $1.23  between  the 
months  of  March  and  December.  Although  the  five-year  monthly 
average  shows  March  and  April  to  be  the  high  months,  the  individual 
vears  do  not  exhibit  any  regularity  as  to  the  period  in  which  the 
xiighest  prices  ard  paid  for  hogs.  The  lowest  prices,  however,  are 
found  to  be  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  November  and  December. 
By  following  the  curves  for  different  vears  in  Plate  X,  which  indi- 
cate prices  at  Chicago  and  receipts  of  nogs  at  six  leadin]^  markets,  it 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  general  inverse  relation  between  the 
variation  in  receipts  and  the  prices  of  the  same  year.  There  also 
exists  a  correlatidii  which  shows  the  general  level  of  prices  in  the 
years  of  largest  receipts  to  be  lower  than  those  years  in  which  a 
smaller  number  of  hogs  were  marketed. 

Plate  XI  shows  the  comparative  monthly  prices  at  Chicago  of  light, 
heavy,  and  all  grades  of  nogs  averaged  for  five  years-  the  average 
monthly  weight  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  five  years;  ana  the  average 
number  of  hogs  packed  at  all  the  more  important  packing  pointe, 
covering  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  noticeable  mat  light  hogs 
normally  sell  at  a  higher  price  level  than  heavy  grades  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  out  lower  in  the  winter  packing  season.  A 
comparison  of  average  weights  and  prices  indicates  that  when  heavy 
hogs  are  the  higher  in  price,  the  average  weight  is  lower,  and  vice 
versa.  The  coirelation  between  the  prices  of  hogs  and  the  numbers 
packed  in  the  West  is  striking,  the  low  points  in  liie  curves  which 
shows  the  numbers  packed  being  found  in  March  and  September, 
^  and  the  high  prices  for  both  light  and  heavy  hogs,  coinciding  with 
those  mpnuis.  The  reverse  is  true  as  regaras  the  months  in  which 
the  laigest  numbers  and  the  lowest  price  averages  are  found. 

SHEEP  AND  I1A.HB8. 

Plate  XII  shows  the  average  weekly  prices  for  lambs  during  the 
five  years  1910-1914.  During  this  period  prices  have  risen,  on  the 
average,  $1.22  per  hundredweight  from  the  lowest  point,  the  first 
week  m  Novenaber,  to  the  hignest,  the  last  week  of  Mareh.  The 
average  difference  between  prices  prevailing  in  March  and  in  October 
or  November,  the  high  and  low  points  in  the  year's  prices  on  sheep 
(native  and  western  combined),  has  been  the  difference  between 
$4.29  and  $6.08,  or  $1.79  per  hundredweight. 

Plate  XIII  illustrates  the  average  montfly  prices  at  Chicago  dtiring 
each  year  from  1910  to  1914  on  lambs  (native  and  western  combined) ; 
the  five-year  monthly  average  Chicago  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs,  re- 
snectively;  the  average  weight  of  sneep  and  lambs  by  months  at 
(jhicago;  and  the  average  receipts  of  sheep  by  months  at  six  leading 
markets.  The  maximum  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  and  the 
miTiiTTniTTi  average  weights  and  prices  which  are  noted  in  September 
and  October  are  due  largely  to  tne  heavy  fall  run  of  sheep  and  lambs 
from  the  Western  States. 

Rblativb  Prices  op  Live  Stock,  Meats,  and  Animal  By-Peoducts. 

In  order  to  compare  the  foregoing  prices  of  meat  animals  with 
the  corresponding  prices  on  carcasses,  cuts  of  meat,  and  by-products, 
the  data  illustrated  by  the  following  curves  have  been  compiled 
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with  reference  to  the  products  of  beef  steers,  cows,  and  heifers, 
hogs,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  respectively.  The  live-stock  prices  are 
from  the  same  sources  as  those  used  in  the  preceding  section.  Quo- 
tations on  meats  and  by-products  are  from  trade  journals  and  bulle- 
tins of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  J  As  explained  in 
connection  with  the  seasonal  variations  in  prices  of  live  stock,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendencies  shown  by  the  charts 
relative  to  monthly  average  prices  of  meat  are  due  in  part  to  dif- 
ferences in  grade  of  the  various  products  in  question,  as  well  as  to 
variations  in  supply  and  demand.  It  should  be  stated  also  that 
comparatively  little  attention  as  yet  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of 
reporting  accurate  and  detailed  quotations  on  the  various  classes 
and  grades  of  meat,  and  the  accompanying  data  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  indicative  of  general  tendencies  and,  approximately,  of  the 
margms  between  the  classes  of  AnimRlfl  and  prodncts  which  they  rep- 
resent. 


BBEF  STEERa. 


Monthly  average  prices  of  beef  steers  of  all  weights,  beef  car- 
casses, and  wholesale  and  retail  beef  cuts  are  plotted  in  r late  XIV. 
It  will  be  noted  that  quotations  on  the  carcasses  and  cuts  of  meat^ 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  follow  the  same  general  tendency  with 
some  exceptions  as  prices  of  live  steers^  being  highest  in  the  fall 
and  lowest  in  the  early  winter.  Variations  in  carcass  beef  prices 
tend  to  occur  from  one  to  two  months  later  than  those  of  live  steers, 
and  similar  conditions  are  noted  with  reference  to  wholesale  and 
retail  cuts,  respectively.  As  would  be  expected,  the  fluctuations 
are  relatively  least  in  the  case  of  retail  cuts,  and  are  less  pronounced, 
on  a  percentage  basis,  with  respect  to  carcasses  than  live  cattle. 

On  the  whde  the  correlation  between  Uve  stock  and  meat  prices 
shown  by  these  summaries  is  closer  than  generally  is  understood. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  daily  fluctuations  in  hve- 
stock  quotations  are  frequent  and  sometimes  violent,  while  meat 
prices  irom  day  to  day  lollow  more  closely  the  general  averages 
shown.  Consequently  the  curves  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
minimi?nng  the  important  matter  of  variations  within  the  monthly 
averages,  but  merely  as  indications  of  periodical  price  movements. 

An  aaequate  discussion  of  certain  variations  from  the  normal 
tendency,  as  noted  relative  to  wholesale  loins,  ribs,  and  oleo  stock, 
which  are  due  to  diJfferences  both  in  demand  ana  quality  of  the  supply, 
would  require  more  extended  investigations  than  have  been  con- 
ducted as  yet.  Generally  speaking  the  cheaper  cuts,  such  as  chucks 
and  rounds,  are  foimd  to  follow  more  nearly  uniform  price  levels 
than  the  higher-priced  cuts,  such  as  loins  and  ribs,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  The  figures  for  each  year  bear  out  the  general  conclusions 
indicated  by  the  nve-year  averages  shown  by  the  curves.  The  fore- 
going remarks  also  apply,  as  a  rule,  to  other  classes  of  animals  and  their 
products,  as  shown  by  the  following  data  (Pis.  XV  to  XVIII)  rela- 
tive to  "  butcher  cattle,"  hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs.  Brief  comments  on 
those  figures  therefore  wiU  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

t  Llv»«tock  pdoesfUustrated  by  Plates  XIV  to  XVII  were  compfled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Fanners  and 
Pro^vs  Journal.  Yearbooks  ot  !•  inures,  1910  to  1914.  Prices  of  carcasses  and  wholwale  cuts  were  compUed 
Ikxnn  files  of  the  National  Provlsioner,  and  retail  meat  prices  from  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.  N.  P.  denotes  National  Pro- 
visloner;  and  B.  L.  S.,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Prices  on  cow  carcasses  and  on  wholesale  cow  chucks  reach  the  hifi;h 
point  in  May,  the  same  as  live  cows  (see  PL  XV).  Rounds  are  hiSi- 
est  a  month  later,  while  cow  loins  and  ribs  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
cline in  midsummer  and  sell  highest  in  early  fall,  following  a  course 
similar  to  that  of  prices  on  steer  loins  and  ribs.  Heifer  carcasses 
tend  to  average  highest  in  late  fall,  and  lowest  in  midwinter.  Whole- 
sale quotations  on  heifer  cuts^  and  prices  of  retail  cuts  from  heifers 
and  cows  were  not  accessible  m  such  form  as  to  be  comparable  with 
the  data  which  Plate  XV  represents,  but  it  is  believed  tnat  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  the  retail  prices  should  be  similar  to  those  shown 
in  Plate  XIV. 

PORK. 

Prices  of  dressed  hogs  and  of  various  wholesale  and  retail  cuts,  in 
comparison  with  live-hog  prices,  are  shown  in  Plate  XVI.  It  is  ob- 
served that  the  quotations  on  hog  carcasses  follow  the  same  general 
trend  as  live  hog  prices  in  that  they  are  relatively  high  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  reduced  m  midsummer,  and  at  a  minimum  in  December  and 
January.  The  average  advances  and  declines  on  live  hogs,  however, 
precede  those  quoted  on  hog  carcasses  by  one  to  two  months. 

The  hog  products  on  which  futures  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
board  of  trade,  viz,  short  rib  sides,  mess  pork,  and  lard,  vary  in 
average  price  along  a  course  intermediate  between  that  of  live  and 
that  of  oressed  hogs.  The  same  is  true,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
various  wholesale  and  retail  cuts.  The  correlation  is  most  nearly 
uniform  in  the  case  of  wholesale  fresh  pork  loins  and  shoidders,  and 
retail  pork  chops;  the  latter  being  cut  from  the  two  former.  Prices 
on  cured  meats,  such  as  smoked  hams  and  bacon,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  show  the  least  degree  of  correlation  with  the  general  trend. 

IAMB. 

Prices  of  lamb  carcasses,  as  shown  in  Plate  XVII,  reach  their  maxi- 
mum in  May  and  June  and  their  minimum  in  December,  following 
about  two  months  after  the  corresponding  variations  in  live  lambs 
and  yearlings  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Wholesale  lamb  cuts 
also  tend  to  sell  highest  at  a  period  one  to  two  months  later  tiian 
carcasses  of  lamb,  and  a  still  more  pronoiinced  tendency  in  the  same 
direction  apphes  to  retail  cuts.  The  relatively  high  average  prices 
on  lamb  chops  during  July  to  September  indicate  in  part  the  demand 
for  small  cuts  of  lamb  as  a  hot-weather  meat,  and  are  due  also  to 
the  high  ^ttdes  of  lamb  available  at  that  period. 

MUTTON. 

A  comparison  of  wholesale  and  retail  mutton  prices  with  those  of  live 
sheep  (Pi.  XVIII)  indicates  general  tendencies  very  similar  to  those 
whicn  are  characteristic  of  lambs,  excepting  that  retail  prices  corre- 
spond much  more  closely  to  wholesale  andUve  mutton  quotations. 
Ketail  mutton  chops  decline  during  the  summer  months,  when  lamb 
chops  are  high;  and  it  is  observea  that  both  dressed  carcasses  and 
wh(^esale  cuts  of  mutton  respond  more  rapidly  to  changes  in  the 
sheep  market  than  in  the  case  of  lambs.    In  fact,  the  average  prices 
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of  sheep  and  mutton  show  the  closest  correlations  of  any  class  of 
meat  animals  and  their  products  considered  in  this  simmiary.  The 
tendency  for  cheaper  cuts,  such  as  mutton  and  lamb  stew,  to  sell  at 
more  uniform  prices  than  the  more  expensive  meats  also  is  illustrated 
by  these  plates. 

MARGINS  ON  SELECTED  LOTS  OF  CATTLE. 

The  investigations  described  in  the  following  pages  were  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  different 
factors  or  steps  in  the  processes  of  marketing  meat  animals  and  dis- 
tributing theu*  products  and  bv-^roducts;  a6o  to  show  the  propor- 
tions in  which  tne  consumer's  aoUar  is  distributed  among  the  respec- 
tive classes  of  interests  concerned.  The  data  to  be  presented  consist 
of  marketing  records  of  typical  lots  of  cattle  and  of  the  beef  and 
by-products  yielded  by  them,  which  records  were  obtained  by  means 
ot  personal  investigation  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  lots  were  chosen 
to  illustrate  various  types  of  animals  and  different  markets  and 
sections  of  the  cotmtry.  The  records  represent  the  various  trans- 
actions and  operations  involved  in  the  handling  of  meat  animals  and 
their  products  through  the  consecutive  stages  of  distribution  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer,  including  the  shipment,  handling, 
sale,  and  slaughter  of  the  live  animals  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
disposition  of  the  meat.  Abnormal  conditions  created  by  the 
European  war  and  the  epidemic  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  both  of 
which  occurred  during  tne  progress  of  the  investigations,  curtailed 
the  work  that  had  been  planned.  The  data,  however,  represent 
the  first  extensive  investigations  ever  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  disposal  of  meat  animals  in  this  way,  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  aware.  These  investigations  were  confined 
to  catde  in  order  to  render  the  results  somewhat  comparable  and  in 
consideration  of  the  limited  time  available  for  the  work.  Owing  to 
the  volume  and  detail  of  the  data  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
various  shipments,  they  have  been  condensed  ajid  summarized  for 
the  purposes  of  the  text,  and  the  itemized  statements  are  given  for 
reference.  The  subject  will  be  presented  in  two  divisions,  dealing 
with  ft^nimftla  sold  at  centraUzed  and  local  markets,  respectively. 

Cattle  Shipped  to  Centralized  Markets. 

The  investigation  of  shipments  which  were  marketed  at  the  large 
stockyard  centers  began  in  most  instances  with  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  deUvery  and  loading  of  the  cattle  at  the  local  railroad  shipping 
stations.  Some  of  the  lots  were  selected  at  the  markets,  the  facts 
concerning  their  previous  handling  being  furnished  by  the  owner  or 
by  the  commission  firm  to  which  tne  cattle  were  consigned.  In  each 
case  the  slaughter  test  was  supervised  by  one  or  more  of  the  writCTS 
and  representative  carcasses  of  the  lot  were  traced  in  person  to  the 
branch  houses  and  retail  markets  through  which  they  were  dis- 
tributed. 

The  various  lots  were  marketed  during  the  period  from  August 
to  November,  1914.  Early  in  November  it  became  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  investigations  at  centralized  markets  on  accotmt  of 
the  quarantines  which  were  established  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
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foot-and-mouth  disease;  for  this  reason  some  of  the  more  important 
markets  and  live-stock  growing  and  feeding  sections  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  following  records. 

Some  of  the  weights  and  prices  could  he  secured  only  indirecdj 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  packers  and  meat  dealers  concerned,  and 
although  they  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  they  must  be 
regarded  only  as  results  of  preliminary  investigations  on  this  com- 
plex subject. 

Nine  lots  of  cattle  which  were  marketed  at  the  large  stockyards 
centers  are  comprised  in  the  accounts  summarized  in  this  section. 
The  grades  of  cattle  and  their  sources  and  disposition  are  described 
imder  each  lot. 

SnUHART  OF  ACCOUKTS. 

The  itemized  accounts  of  the  nine  shipments  of  cattle,  as  given 
on  pages  73  to  98,  are  divided,  in  each  instance,  into  three  parts, 
viz,  (1)  account  sales  on  live  cattle,  (2)  slaughtering  and  whole- 
saling of  beef  and  b^-products,  and  (3)  retail  meat  mai^et  accoimts. 
These  accounts  typify  the  nature  and  amounts  of  the  various  ex- 
penses involved  in  marketing  live  cattle  under  characteristic 
conditions,  and  the  relative  returns  realized  on  beef  products  and 
by-products  by  wholesale  packers  and  retail  dealers.  The  cost  of 
operation  is  not  shown  by  these  accoimts,  and  although  data  on 
operating  expenses  were  obtained  relative  to  all  of  the  lots,  the 
figures  as  a  whole  on  that  point  are  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  well 
substantiated  nor  complete  to  warrant  their  pubhcation  at  this  time. 

Tn  considering  the  returns  shown  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  beef 
accounts,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  beef  trade  was  in 
a  depressed  condition  in  keeping  with  other  lines  of  business  during 
the  fall  months,  following  the  opening  of  the  European  war,  at  which 
time  these  records  were  taken.  Although  both  cattle  and  beef  prices 
were  relatively  high,  the  demand  was  abnormally  small,  and  the 
margins  shown  by  these  accounts,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are 
therefore  materially  lower  in  general  than  ia  the  case  imder  normal 
conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  accoimts  on  each  lot  as  a  whole,  the 
statements  also  are  computed  to  terms  'of  one  animal  in  each  instance 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  A  summary  of  the  latter  statements  is  con- 
tained in  Table  42,  which  shows  the  total  proceeds  of  beef  and  by-prod- 
ucts per  head  for  each  lot,  and  the  percentages  of  the  total  returns 
received  by  the  stockman,  oy  the  transportation  and  market  interest's, 
by  the  packer  and  by  the  retailer,  respectively.  These  ratios  must 
not  be  misconstrued  as  percentages  of  profit.  They  represent  only 
the  proportions  of  the  nnal  returns,  i.  e.,  the  receipts  for  beef  at 
retail  and  by-products  at  wholesale,  which  are  comprised  in  the  gross 
amount  retained  by  each  of  the  four  classes  of  interests  concerned. 
Conclusive  data  on  net  profits  realized  are  not  yet  available. 
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Tablb  42. — Distribution  of  proceeds  of  nine  lots  of  cattle  marketed  through  centralized 
marJuts,  incluaing  heef  and  by-products. 


Lot  1. 

Lot  2. 

Lot  3. 

Lot  4. 

Lot  5. 

Lot  6. 

Lot  7. 

Lot  8. 

Lot  9. 

Amount  per  head: 

Returns  to  producer  

Shipping  and  marketing 

Packers 'sross  margin  . . 
Betailers^gross  margin^. . 

Total  

$155.06 

2.85 
16.50 
21.12 

1142. 18 

2.51 
7.22 
14.06 

S80.67 

7. 19 
12.53 
54.58 

$57. 17 

7. 16 
6.24 
I  1.35 

$09.71 

2.43 
4.96 
19.31 

$75.62 

2.38 
1.72 
12.91 

$89.26 

3.41 
8.57 
30.01 

$37.82 

2.80 
8.39 
12.29 

$68.84 

1.65 
5.78 
12.24 

195.53 

165.97 

163.97 

71.95 

126.41 

92.63 

131. 31 

56.30 

88.51 

Percentage  basis: 

Returns  to  producer  

Shipping  and  marketing 

Pac^^^^ss  margin  >. . . 
Retailers' gross  margin'. . 

Total  

Peret. 
79.29 

1.46 
8.44 
10.81 

Peret, 
85.67 

1.51 
4.35 
8. 47 

Peret. 
54.60 

4.38 
7.64 
33.29 

Peret. 
79.49 

9.95 
8.68 
1.88 

Peret. 
78.88 

1.92 
3.92 
15.28 

Peret. 
8L64 

2.57 
1.86 
13.93 

Peret. 
67.97 

2.60 
6.53 
22.90 

Peret. 
67.18 

4.97 
6.02 
21.83 

Peret. 
77.78 

1.86 
6.53 
13.83 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

s  These  margins  are  the  gross  diflerenoes  between  cost  and  proceeds  in  each  instanoe;  hence  they 
represent  aU  expenses  plus  profits. 


From  the  preceding  recapittdation  of  accounts  it  will  he  noted  that 
54  to  85  per  cent  (omitting  decimals)  of  the  gross  returns  was  received 
by  the  stockmen;  1.5  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  one  lot,  10  per  cent  con- 
sisted in  shipping  and  stocKyards  expenses;  approximately  2  to  8.5 
per  cent  went  to  the  packer;  8  to  33  per  cent  to  the  retailer,  and  in 
one  instance  less  than  2  per  cent  to  a  jobber.  The  striking  variation 
shown  by  the  accounts  of  the  different  lots  are  due  in  part  to  differ- 
ences in  the  distances  the  cattle  and  beef  were  shipped,  as  well  as  in 
classes  of  trade  and  conditions  imder  which  the  products  were  sold. 
Considering  these  variations  it  may  be  said  that  the  distribution  of 
returns  inmcated  bv  the  data  is  approximately  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  to  the  stockman,  3  to  4  per  cent  shipping  and  stockyards 
expense,  5  to  6  per  cent  packing  and  wholesale  distribution,  and  15 
to  20  per  cent  retailing. 

Agam,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  iSgures  are  not  margins 
of  profit.  Reference  to  the  itemized  accounts  will  show  that  the 
retailer's  gross  mar^n,  based  on  wholesale  cost  of  the  beef,  varied  from 
6.74  to  61.81  per  cent,  the  average  being  26.32  per  cent.  Likewise, 
the  cost  of  marketing  live  cattle,  inclucnng  shipping  and  marketing 
expenses,  varied  from  1.8  per  cent  in  lot  2  to  12.5  per  cent  in  lot  4. 
Similar  computations  from  data  on  the  cost  of  marketing  baby  beef 
steers  ^  indicate  marketing  expenses  of  1.5  to  3.5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  cattle. 

Further,  the  spread  between  prices  of  Uve  stock  and  meats  usually 
is  wider  than  at  the  time  of  these  investigations.  Consequently  the 
above  proportions  charged  to  the  stbctanen  and  to  shipping  and 
marketmg  expenses  are  larger,  and  those  shown  for  the  packer  and 
retailer  are  somewhat  smaller  than  under  normal  conditions,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  range  of  relative  returns  shown  by  the  above  sununary 
indicates  approximately  the  extent  to  which  the  different  interests 
participate  m  the  cost  of  marketing  cattle  and  the  distribution  of  beef. 

In  the  absence  of  similar  data  on  actual  shipments  of  ho^s  and 
sheep,  the  following  statistics,  compiled  at  the  University  of  Minne- 

>  See  Report  Now  111  o/  this  aeries,  p.  64. 
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sota^  with  reference  to  animals  from  that  State  marketed  and 
slaughtered  at  South  St.  Paul,  are  cited  for  comparison. 


TikBLB  43. — Summary  of  marketing  coats  and  distribution  of  aross  returns  for  a  1,000- 
pound  heefj  a  2S0-pound  hog,  and  an  SO^pound  sheep  on  the  basis  of  the  consumer's 
price. 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Shecfp 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Amocmt. 

Percent. 

Amonnt. 

Percent. 

|6a07 
2.43 
11.21 
25.55 

eas 

2.4 
11.3 
•  25.8 

$18.01 
.62 
4.59 
6.67 

6a2 
2.1 
15.4 
•  22.3 

$4.53 
.27 
.87 
L61 

62.2 
3.7 
IZO 
•  22.1 

99.26 

100.0 

29.89 

loao 

7.28 

100. 0 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  these  returns  for  retaflers  are  expressed  as  per  cents  of  the  total  receipts;  i.  e.,  on 
final  retail  price  of  carcass  plus  the  amounts  received  by  packers  far  Dy-prodncts.  They  are  not  compar- 
able with  tne  retailers'  cost  of  doing  business,  and  should  oe  nsed  with  care. 


Cattlb  Markbtbd  Locally. 

Records  of  cattle  sold  to  local  butchers,  including  disposal  of  the 
beef  and  by-products,  were  obtained  at  variousplaces  in  five  States 
representing  diflferent  sections  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  the  inves- 
tigation WBs  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
investigations  were  conducted  in  November  and  December,  1914. 

A  farmers'  cooperative  packing  company  purchased  and^laughtm-ed 
the  cow  marketed  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  (lot  11).  The  animal  slaughtered 
at  Paris,  Tex.  (lot  12),  was  handled  at  the  municipal  abattoir,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  citv-owned  slaughtering  plants  in  the  United  States. 
The  remainder  of  tne  investigations  in  thia  group  relate  to  local  butchers 
who  both  slaughtered  the  animals  and  r^ailed  the  meat.  Similar 
investigations  were  conducted  at  points  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan,  but  portions  of  the  data  pertaining  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
beef  were  so  incomplete  or  unrehable  that  the  records  were  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  publication.  Itemized  accounts  on  the  five 
fmimflla  used  in  these  mvestigations  are  given  on  pages  94  to  98,  and 
a  recapitulation  is  shown  by  Table  44: 


Tablb  44. — Distribution  of  proceeds  of  five  lots  of  cattle  marleted  locally^  indudmg 

beef  amd  by-products. 


Lot  10. 

Lot  11. 

Lot  12. 

Lot  13. 

Lot  14. 

Amount  per  head: 

Total  

102.86 
17.79 

$43.20 
f  *  11.84 
\  12.81 

$46.38 

27.01 

$66.06 

29.80 

$66u00 
22.46 

lia64 

Pereenlt. 
83.03 
1G.06 

67.86 

Percent. 

63.67 
/  « 17.45 
\  18.88 

73.20 

Percent. 
61.02 

38.08 

06.75 

60i20 
30.80 

88.46 

PerctnL 
74.61 

25.39 

Percentage  basis: 

Total  

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loao* 

•  Gross  margin  of  cooperative  packing  company. 

t  Warner.  K.  F.,  The  Marketing  of  Live  Stock  Prodncts  in  Minnesota  (stndJes  in  the  Sodal  fidcnoaa. 
No.4,pp.i6-88). 
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Plate  XIX. 


FiGL  1— Prime  Steers,  Lot  1. 


Fia  2.— Hindquarters  and  Ribs,  Lot  1. 
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Plate  XX. 


FiQ.  2.— Common  Mexican  Steers,  Lot  4. 
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From  62  to  84  per  cent  of  the  gross  returns  on  these  cattle  were 
received  hy  the  owner;  while  the  retail  butcher's  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  was  from  16  to  38  per  cent.  These  accounts,  together  with 
estimates  from  other  sources,  indicate  that  fanners  ordineSily  receive 
about  two-thirds  and  the  retailer  about  one-third  of  the  total  pro- 
ceeds of  cattle  killed  by  local  butchers.  In  general  it  is  apparent 
that  farmers  receive  smaller  relative  returns  from  cattle  marketed 
locally  than  from  those  that  are  shipped  to  centralized  markets. 
The  ratios  appear  to  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  grade 
of  the  cattle  as  well  as  the  method  of  marketing,  the  farmer's  share 
being  smaller  according  as  the  cattle  axe  of  lower  grade.  The  results 
strongly  indicate,  however,  that  the  saving  of  the  freight,  stockyards 
charges,  commissions,  and  other  expenses,  which  saving  is  effected 
by  selling  locally,  usually  is  absorbed  by  the  butcher  and  does  not 
find  its  way  to  tne  producer. 

Itemized  Accounts. 
Lot  No.  1. 

Lot  No.  1  consisted  of  one  carload,  containing  18  prime  Aberdeen  Angus  steertf 
(see  PI.  XIX.  fies.  1  and  2J,  bred  and  fed  by  the  owner  in  Henry  County,  111. 
They  were  calved  in  the  spring  of  1912,  suckled  their  dams  on  pasture  till  weaning 
time,  and  received  grain  and  hay  through  the  following  winter.  The  next  summer 
they  ran  on  pasture  and  were  then  fed  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  imtil  January  15, 1914. 
One-half  com  ration  was  fed  the  steers  until  March  1,  when  a  full  feed  of  com  with 
alfalfa  hay  was  given  in  the  dry  lot  imtlL  marketing. 

The  steers  were  shipped  from  Cambridge,  111.,  August  25,  1914,  and  sold  at  the 
Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  August  26.  They  were  reshipped  to  New  York  City 
on  the  same  date,  where  they  were  slaughtered  August  30, 1914. 

ACXX)UNT  SALES  ON  LIVE  CATTLK. 

18  Steers,  38,890  pounds  fCWoago  weight),  at  $10.65  $3, 84l  4S 

Frei^t,  Cambridge,  ni.,  to  Cnloago  (rauroed  weight  25,200  pounds,  at  t0.126  hundred- 

wMi^t,  plus  S3  terminal  charge)  $33. 75 

Yardage,  at  25  cents  per  head   4. 50 

Fhre  Insurance,  at  10  cents  per  oar  10 

Hay   1.25 

Commission,  $10  per  oar,  plus  5  cents  per  hundredweight  on  weight  In  excess  of  23,000 

pounds.   11.80 

  51. 4# 

Proceeds  to  shipper   2,791.08 

SLAUGHTEBINO  AND  WHOLESAUNO. 

18  Steers,  26,000  pounds  (Chicago  weight),  at  $10.65,  shipped  to  New  York  aUve   12, 842. 48 

Feed  and  bedding  hi  cars  at  Chicago   (4. 00 

Feed  en  route  at  feeding  stntlon   5, 00 

Freight,  Chicago  to  New  York  (at  28  cents  per  hundredweight)   71. 93      8a  98 

Cost  of  steers  deUvered  at  New  York  City  (weight  24,600  pounds)   2, 923.  U 

Proceeds: 


Dressed  beef. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Pound*. 

Cent*. 

34 

1,660 

11.00 

$215.80 

2 

283 

15.62 

44.25 

34 

4,980 

16.41 

817.65 

Ribs  

14 

6C0 

18.92 

126.05 

14 

2,678 

17.79 

476.42 

22 

5,922 

17.74 

1,050.63 

120 

16,188 

16.58 

2,730.80 
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Proceeds^-Continaed. 
Hides  1— 

15  spready  steer  hides,  1,347  pounds,  ftt  $15.90  per  himdredwoight  9214. 17 

3  cutthroat  native  hides,  253  pounds,  at  115.40  per  hundredweight   38. 96 

 1253.13 

Oleo  fats,  >  1,819  pounds,  average  $8. 06  per  hundredweight   146. 42 

Offal,  as  per  following  items   90. 16 

Livers,  17  (1  C(Hidenmed),  212  pounds,  at  12  cents  per  pound   25. 44 

Hearts,  18, 77  pounds,  at  6  cents  per  -poand   4. 62 

Tails,  18,  at  10  cents  each   1 . 80 

Tongues,  18, 187  pounds,  at  $1.06  each   1&  90 

Brams,  18,  at  8  cents  each   1. 44 

Sweetbreads,  18, 7  pounds,  at  30  cents  i)er  pound     2. 10 

Melts,  18,  at  6  cents  each   1. 08 

Lunrs,  18,  at  5  cents  per  set  90 

Raw  tripe,  396  pounds,  at  1)  cents  per  pound   5. 94 

Switches,  18,  at  3  cents  each  54 

Cheek  meat,  96  pounds,  at  9}  cents  per  pound   9. 12 

Head  meat,  21  pounds,  at  8|  cents  per  pound   1. 78 

Ox  lips,  9J  pounds,  at  5  centsper  pound  46 

Skull  bones,  234  pounds,  at  $2o  per  ton   2. 34 

Feet,  18  sets,  344  pounds,  at  $27  per  ton   4. 64 

Heart  caps,  vf  pounds,  at  3i  cents  per  pound  27 

Blood  (estimated  8  pounds  per  head),  144poimd8.  at  $40  per  ton   2. 88 

Tankage  (estimatea  4  pounds  per  head),  72  pounds,  ^t  $20  per  ton  72 

Tallow  (estimated  5  pounds  per  head),  90  pounds,  at  5}  cents  per  pound . .    4. 95 

89.92 

Less  expense  selling  small  offal,  830  pounds,  at  75  cents  per  hundredweight .    6. 22 

Oreen  value  edible  offal   88. 70 

Casings- 
Rounds— 

Export,  7  sets,  at  26)  cents  per  set   1. 85 

Domestic,  9}  sets,  at  20  cents  per  set   1. 90 

Stumps,  *  set,  at  10  cents  per  set  02 

Middles,  regular,  6)  sets,  at  72  cents  per  set   4. 68 

Bungs,  18  sets,  at  22  cents  per  set   3. 96 

Weasands,  17  sets,  at  6  cents  per  set   1. 02 

Bladders,  17  sets,  at  3}  cents  per  set  59 

14.02 

Less  exx>ense,  42  cents  per  set   7. 56 

Oreen  value  casings   6. 46 

Total  value  of  offal  90.10 

Total  proceeds  to  packer  $3,067. 86 

Gross  margin  to  packer   297. 04 

BBTAIL  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Dealer  at  Old  Washington  Market.  New  York  City. 

Bought  2  hinds  and  ribs,  632  pounds,  at  17}  cents.   $lia  00 

Sold: 

2  ribs,  114  pounds,  at  21  cents  (consists  of  28  cents  for  first  cut,  16  cents  for  last  cut)  $23. 94 

2  loins,  159  pounds,  at  21  cents   33. 39 

2  short  lofais,  145  pounds   39. 15 

2  hips,  lOO  pounds,  at  20  cents   20. 00 

2  shms,  36  pounds,  at  7  cents   2.52 

Suet,  40  pounds .  at  5  cents   2. 00 

Flank,  35  pounds,  at  7  cents   2. 45 

Total,  629  pounds   123, 45 

Oross  margin   12. 85 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  11 .62.  ==== 

1  Basis  for  figuring  hides: 

Cured  market  value  of  hides  per  hundredweight. . .  $21 . 00 

Shrinkage,  20  per  cent  $4. 20 

Curing  expenses  90 

  5.10 


Green  value  kosher  spreadies   15. 90 

Green  value  cuthroat  natives  (}  cent  per  pound  less)   15. 40 


*  Basis  for  figuring  fiat 

Oleo  tints,  1.819,  pounds- 
No.  1  oil,  67  per  cent,  13}  pounds  yield  No.  1  stock,  52  per  cent,  $11. 50   $6. 02 

estimated  $9. 045  No.  2  stock,  16}  per  cent,  $11 .25   1. 85 

No.  1  stearine,  3  per  cent,  11}  pounds         No.  3  stock,  IJ  per  cent,  9}  cents  12 

yield  estimated   3.795  Tallow, }  per  cent,  6^  cents  06 

12.840  a05 
Less  expense  per  hundredweight   1. 25 


n.59 

No.  2  oil  wotrh  one-half  cent  less  than  No.  1. 
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2.  Dealer  at  Old  Washington  Market,  New  York  City. 

Bought  1  hJnd  and  rib  (188  pounds  hind^  49  pounds  rib),  237  pounds,  at  17^  cents   $41. 48 

Sold: 

Ribs,  first,  4|  pounds,  at  25  cents   $1.18 

Ribs,  second  and  third,  9  pounds,  at  25  cents   2. 25 

Ribs,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  17J  pounds,  at  25  cents   4. 38 

Ribs,  eighth  and  ninth,  short  cut,  11  pounds,  at  20  cents   2. 20 

Plate  piece,  4j>ounds,  at  16  cents. . . .'  64 

Round  with  fiQink— 

Shfai,  12|  pounds,  at  10  cents   1. 25 

Top  round,  25i  pounds,  at  28  cents   6. 63 

Bottom  round,  26J  pounds,  at  24  cents:   6. 36 

Horseshoe,  2)  pounds,  at  18  cents  40 

Outside  flank.  4  pounds,  at  16  cents  64 

Flink  steak,  3  pounds,  at  18  cents  54 

Trimmings,  2i  pounds,  at  18  cents  40 

loin- 
Porterhouse  steaks,  30  pounds,  at  32  cents   9. 60 

Birloin  steaks,  25  pounds,  at  26  cents   6. 50 

Top  sirloin,  I3l  pounds,  at  26  cents   3. 44 

Kidney,  11  x>ounds,  at  15  cents  each  15 

Suet,  22  i>ounds,  at  5J  cents   1. 21 

Shop  fat,  Ui  pounds,  at  3i  cents  47 

Bones,  7|  pounds,  at  35  cents  per  hundredweight  03 

Total.  236i  pounds   48w  27 

Gross  margin.  :   6.79 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  16.37.  ■ 

3.  Dealer  at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Boji^t  4  hinds  and  ribs,  982  pounds,  at  18  cents.   176. 78 

60  pounds  shin,  at  10  cents   6. 00 

20  pounds  horseshoe,  at  18 cents   3.60 

100  pounds  top  round,  at  28  cents   28. 00 

130  pounds  bottom  round,  at  22  cents   28.60 

30  pounds  fiank,  at  20  cents   6.00 

28  pounds  cod  frft,  at  4  J  cents   1. 26 

40  pounds  suet,  at  4^  cents   1. 80 

74  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  22  cents   16. 28 

180  pounds  short  loins,  at  30  cents  »   64. 00 

200  pounds  ribs,  at  24  cents   48. 00 

120  pounds  hips,  at  25  oents   30. 00 

982  pounds  (total)   223. 64 

Gross  margin   46.78 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  26.47.  s=s=s= 

4.  Dealer,  Fast  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City.  - 

Bought  1  kosher  chuck,  145  pounds,  at  16^  cents   23. 93 

Sold: 

5  pounds  fat,  at  2|  cents  14 

12  pounds  fat,  at  31  cents.  45 

26  pounds  meat,  at  28  cents   7. 28 

82  pounds  meat,  at  22  cents   18. 04 

20  pounds  bones  given  with  meat    

145  pounds  (total)   25.91 

Gross  margin   1. 98 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  8.27.  as= 

SUlOf  AST  OF  STATKHENTS  ON  LOT  1. 

(On  basis  of  1  animal.] 

Shipment  and  marketing  of  live  cattle: 

Returns  per  steer  at  Chicago,  1,483  pounds,  at  $10.65  per  hundredweight  $157.94 

Harketlnk  expenses— 

Freight  and  terminal  switching   $1. 86 

Yardage  25 

Feed  and  insurance  ^  06 

Commission.  66 

  2.85 

Proceeds  to  producer   155.09 

Slaaighterlng  and  wholesaling:  ' 

Cost  of  live  steer  to  packer   167. 94 

Freight,  bedding,  and  feed  to  New  York  City   4. 50 

Gross  cost  of  steer  at  New  York   182. 44 

Proceeds- 
Beef,  899.4  pounds,  average  16.86  cents   161. 64 

Hide,  88.8  pounds,  average  16.82  cents   14. 06 

Oleo  fat,  101.1  pounds,  average  8.05  cents   8. 13 

Offal   6.01 

  178.84 

Gross  margin  to  packer   16. 40 
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Retailing: 

Costofbeeftowtaitar    Slin.M 

Prooeedfl  of  berfi   172.  W 

Oroas  maigin  to  retailer   21.13 

Lot  No.  2. 

Two  carloads  containing  34  choice  2-year-old  Shorthorn  type  steers  comprised  lot 
No.  2.  They  had  been  bought  as  feeders  at  Chicago,  February  6,  1914*  They  were 
fed  in  the  dry  lot  on  shock  com  from  Ferbruary  8  to  April  1,  after  which  they  received 
afullfeedof  ear  com,  clover  hay,  and  cottonseed  cake. 

The  cattle  were  shipped  from  Scottland,  111.,  August  25, 1914,  and  sold  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  August  26.  On  the  same  date  they  were  shipped  to  New  York 
City  and  slaughtered  August  30, 19X4. 

'   AOOOUNT  SALES  ON  UVE  CiCTTLB. 

.35  steera,  49,810  pounds  (Chicago  weight),  at  $10.35  $5, 155.  S3 

34  steers,  a  47,630  pounds  (Chicago  wel^t),  at  $10.36   4,919.35 

1  steer,  1,270  poufids,  at  110.35   131. 44 

1  steer,  1,090  pounds,  at  $8.     87.20 

1  steer,  9D0  pounds,  retained  for  inspection    

 10,S98.3S 

Freigjht,  Scotland,  HI.,  to  Chicago,  raihx)ad  weight,  4  cars,  96,800  pounds,  at  10.8  cents 

per  htmdredwelght,  plus  12  per  car  terminal  charge   114. 71 

Yardage,  at  25  cents  per  head  :      18. 00 

Fire  insurance,  4  cars,  at  10  cents  per  car   .40 

Tame  hay,  300  pounds  t   3.75 

Commission,  $10  per  car,  plus  5  cents  per  hundredweight  on  weight  in  excess  of  23,000 

poUnds  per  car   43. 86 

  180.71 

Proceeds  to  shipper  lt,lU.61 

SLAUOHlGRnrO  AND  WHOLRSALINO.  ^ 

34  Steers,  47,530  pounds  (Chicago  weight),  at  $10.85  $4,919.SS 

Hay  and  bedding  in  can  at  Chicago   $4. 00 

Freight,  Chicago  to  New  York,  at  28  cents  per  hundredweight   135. 31 

Feeden  routo  at  feeding  station   3. 07 

Hay  in  pens  at  New  York   1. 49 

  14S.sr 

Cost  of  steara  delivered  at  New  York  City   5, 063. 21 

Proceeds: 


Dressed  beef. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

58 
10 
9 
1 
1 

68 

PotrniB. 
10,247 
441 
1,086 
61 
77 
16,273 

Omtt, 
15.31 
13.53 
15.90 
15.00 
14.60 
16.01 

$1,660.03 
59.09 
173.22 
9.15 
11.17 

2,605w7a 

Shoulder  and  brisket  

147 

28,185 

15.04 

4,427.96 

Hides: 

5  butt  branded   387  pounds,  at  14.97  cents  per  hundredweight  $57. 93 

7  colarados   551  pounds,  at  14.82  cents  per  hundredwei^t   81. 66 

22  spreadies    1 , 857  pounds,  at  10.09  dents  per  hundredweight   208. 79 

3i  hides   2, 795  pounds   $438L8ft 

Oleo  fats,  3,342  pounds  oil  fats,  at  $8.12  per  hundredweight   27L  37 


^  Proceeds  are  based  on  average  gross  margin  as  follows: 

Percent 

Average  margin  on  hinds  and  ribs  (57.24  per  cent  of  carcass  weight)   18.  IS 

Average  margin  on  chucks  and  plates  (42.76  per  cent  of  carcass  weight)   &  27 

Average  margin  based  on  weight  of  carcass   IS.  9& 


>  34  steers  comprised  in  following  statements. 
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Prooeed»— Continued. 
Offal: 

Head  meat,  219  pounds,  at  7}  cents  per  pound  $16. 43 

Livers,  31  pieces,  382  pounds,  at  S11.09  per  hundredweight  , . . .  42. 36 

Hearts,  34  pieces,  at  23  cents  each   7. 82 

Tails,  34  pieces,  at  9  cents  each   3. 06 

Brains,  32  pieces,  at  9  cents  each   2. 88 

Sweetbreaas,'34  pieces,  94  pounds,  at  27  cents  per  pound   2. 56 

Beef  tenders,  34  pieces,  76  poimds,  at  11  cents  per  pound   8. 36 

Lungs,  34  pieces,  at  4  cents  each   1. 36 

Melts,  34  pieces,  at  5  cents  each   1. 70 

Tonfues,  32  pieces,  276  poimds,  at  $12.37  per  hundredweight   34. 14 

Bellies,  34  pieces,  at  20  cents  each   6. 80 

Casings,  34  sets,  at  50  cents   17. 00 

Feet.  136  pieces,  635  pounds,  at  $1.22)  per  hundredweight   7. 78 

SkuUs,  Jaws,  and  tops,  32  pieces,  475  pounds,  at  1  cent  per  pound   4. 75 

Blood,  at  13i  cents  per  head   4. 50 

Tankage,  at  20  cents  head     6.80 

Switches,  24,  at  4  cents  each   1. 36 

Wind  pipes,  30  pounds,  at  f  cents  per  pound  23 

Piscles,  15  ixKmds,  at  i  cent  per  pound  15 

Livers,  46  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  hundredweight  06 

Heads,  84  pounds,  at  95  cents  per  hundredweight  80 

  $l7a98 

,j   

Total  proceeds  to  p^er   5,308. 71 

BBTAIL  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Dealer  on  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bought  4  hinds  and  ribs,  908  pounds,  at  16  cents  $14&  28 

Bold: 

12  pounds  flank  stew,  at  14  cents  $1. 68 

10  pounds  flank  steak,  at  18  cents   L  80 

6  pounds  kidneys,  at  12  cents  60 

39  pounds  fat  and  suet,  at  5  cents   1. 95 

17  pounds  shop  fat.  at  2  cents  34 

160poundsribs,  at  Isjcents  29.60 

62  pounds  shins,  at  6  cents   3. 72 

8  pounds  soup  bones  

95  pounds  top  rounds,  at  19  cents  ia05 

137  pounds  bottom  roimds,  at  19  cents  26. 03 

206  pounds  hips,  at  18i  cents  37. 93 

168  pounds  short  loins,  at  19  cents  31. 92 

918  pounds  (total)   163.62 

Gross  margin   8.34 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  5.74. 

2.  Dealer  on  Seventh  Avenue,  near  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bought  1  hind  and  rlb,i  230  pounds,  at  17  cents   $39. 10 

Sold: 

28)  pounds  sirloin  steak,  at  30  cents  $8.55 

27  pounds  porterhouse  steak,  at  34  cents   9.18 

17  pounds  top  round,  at  28  cents   4.76 

12)  pounds  bottom  round ,  at  24  cents   3. 00 

19  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  20  cents   3. 80 

19\  pounds  rump,  at  19  cents   3. 66 

7*  pounds  horseshoe,  at  18  cents   1. 35 

2|  i>ounds  flank  steak,  at  20  cents  65 

5  pounds  outside  flank,  at  14  cents  70 

11  pounds  shin  beer  at  iO  cents   LIO 

13  pounds  suet,  at  5  cents  65 

74  pounds  flank  fat,  at  5  cents  38 

1*  pounds  kldnev,  at  14  cents  18 

6|  pounds  shop  fet,  at  2)  cents  17 

9  pounds  bones  .00 

254  pounds  rib,  at  24  cents   6. 12 

17  J  pounds  rib,  at  18  cents   3. 15 

230  pounds  (total)   47.30 

Gross  margin   8. 20 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  20.97. 

I  This  test  iei»resent8  6  hinds  and  ribs»  1,402  pounds  of  same  lot  bought  by  this  dealer. 
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3.  Peator  an  Cdumbus  Ayenae,  near  S«v«ntleth  Street,  N«w  York  Cltr. 
Bou^t  3  hinds  and  ribs,i  466  pounds,  at  10^  cents   08 

Bold: 

4  pounds  flank  steak,  at  22  cents  10.88 

60  pounds  suet,  at  6  cents   3.60 

10  pounds  flank,  at  15  cents   L  50 

2  pounds  kidneys,  at  15  cents  30 

30  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  22  cents   6. 60 

40  pounds  round  steak,  at  25  cents'.  laoo 

60  pounds  rump  steak,  at  22  cents  ILOO 

15  pounds  soup  meat,  at  20  cents   8.00 

25  pounds  letp  beef,  at  8  cents   2.00 

45  pounds  porterhouse  steak,  at  32  cents  14.40 

45  pounds  sirloin  steak,  at  28  cents   12.60 

45  pounds  ribs,  at  26  cents  11.25 

30  pounds  chuck  rib,  at  18  cents   6. 40 

40  pounds  lat,  at  2J  cents.     LOO 

441  pounds  (total)   83. 63 

Gross  margin   8.46 

Per  cent  gross  margfai,  11.26. 

Note.— Satisfactorv  data  on  retailing  of  chucks  and  plates  of  this  lot  were  not  obtainable.  The  grade 
of  beef  being  closely  similar  to  that  of  Lot  1 ,  the  retail  accounts  of  chucks  and  plates  from  that  lot  are  zepra- 
■entative  of  the  corresponding  cuts  of  Lot  2. 

8U1CMABT  or  SIATUOmrS  ON  LOT  2. 

[On  basis  of  1  animal.] 
Shipment  and  marketineof  live  cattle:  , 

Ketums  per  steer  at  Chicago,  1,398  pounds,  at  $10.36  per  hundredweight .   $144. 

Marketing  expenses— 

Freignt  and  terminal  switching     SL60 

Yar&ge  25 

Feed  and  insurance  06 

CommJaaion  61 

Total   3151 

Proceeds  to  producer   143L18 

Slaughtering  and  wholesaling: 

Cost  of  live  steer  to  packer  »   144. 60 

Freight,  beddhig,  and  feed  to  New  York  City   4. 23 

Gross  cost  of  steer  at  New  York   14&02 

Proceeds- 
Beef,  820  pounds,  average  15.71  cents   13a  24 

Hide,  82.3  pounds,  average  15.68  cents   13L  89 

Oleo  fat,  08.3  pounds,  average  &13  cents   7. 08 

Ofltol   6.08 

Total   156l14 

Gross  margin  to  packer   7. 22 

Retailing: 

CostofbeeftoretaUer   13a24 

Proceeds  of  beef  2   144.30 

Gross  marghi  to  retailer   14. 05 

Lot  No.  S. 

Lot  No.  3  consisted  of  31  good  western  steers  (see  PI.  XX,  tg,  1),  which  had 
been  grazed  in  the  Milk  River  country  of  Montana.  They  were  shippMsd  in  a  train- 
load  01  similar  cattle  which  had  been  shipped  as  long  yearlings  from  the  breeding 
grounds  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  run  in  Montana  three  summers 
and  two  winters,  being  marketed  as  4-year-old  steers. 

At  the  end  of  a  10  days'  round-up  these  steers  were  loaded  with  48  carsof  cattle  and 
shipped  from  Malta,  Mont. ,  on  September  4,  1914.  En  route  they  were  unloaded  for 
feed,  water,  and  rest  at  New  Rockford,  N.  Dak.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  anived 
at  Cmcago  September  9,  were  sold  on  the  same  date,  and  slaughtered  the  following 
day  at  one  of  the  laige  packing  houses.  The  beef  was  distributed  through  branch 
houses  at  Boston  and  Lynn,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  and  Dover, 
N.  J. 


1  This  test  represents  12  hinds  and  ribs,  2,674  pounds,  of  same  lot  bought  by  this  dealer. 
*  Proceeds  are  based  on  average  gross  margins  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Average  margins  on  hinds  and  ribs  (57.74  per  cent  of  carcass  weight)  12. 65 

Average  margins  on  chucks  and  plates  (42.26  per  cent  of  carcass  weight)   &  27 

Average  margin  based  on  weight  of  carcass  ia8(> 
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▲OCOUHT  SALES  ON  LIVE  CATTLE. 

(n  steers,!  (Chicago  weight).  74,sao  pounds,  at  S8  '. .  S5, 961. 00 

6  steers,!  5,730  pounds,  at  6   458, 40 

280  steers,  »l,4aO  pounds,  at  f7.55    22, 007. 49 

280  steers,  318,000  pounds,  at  $7.56    24, 009. 00 

17  steers,  18,280  pounds,  at  $6.80   1,241.68 

^ steers  (total)  $58,678.17 

Fielcht  from  Ualta,  Hont.,  to  Chicago: 

706,800  pounds,  at  54  cents  per  hundredweight  $3, 811. 32 

Leas  freli^t  on  17  strays   110. 83 

Net  freight  charge   3,700.49 

Terminal  charge,  25  cars,  at  $2   50. 00 

Total   8, 75a  49 

Feed  la  transit: 

New  RocWord.  N.  Dak   72. 00 

South  St.  Paul,  llfam  >   71. 25 

  143.25 

Yardage,  at  25  cents  per  head   15a  00 

Fireinsuranoe,  24car8,  at  10  centspercar   2.40 

Haj  in  Oiicago  yards   97.28 

CkHmniBsioQ   390. 46 

  648.14 

Total   4,541.88 

Proceeds  to  shipper   49,138.20 

BLAUGBTEBINa  AND  WHOLESALINO. 

31  Steers,  87.630  pounds  (Chicago  weight),  at  $8     $3, 002. 40 

Proceeds: 

Beef,  21 ,841  pounds,*  as  per  following  items   2, 737. 76 

10  cattle,  6,596  pounds  (Boston)   $S40. 19 

4  cattle,  2,706  pounds  (Lynn.  Mass. )   33^  45 

4  cattle,  2,886  pounds  (New  York  City).   35&63 

7  cattle,  5,103  pounds  < Providence,  R.  1,)   633. 91 

4  cattle,  2,856  pounds  ( WlUnJngton,  Del. )   345. 54 

2  cattle,  1,694  pounds  (Dover,  N.  J.)   223. 04 

31  cattle,  21,841.  2, 737. 76 

Hides,*  31  heavy  Colorado  hides,  2,679  pounds,  at  $15.67  per  hundredweight   404. 13 

Oleo  fat,  1,544  pounds,  at  $7.51  per  hundredweight  -   115. 06 


Cfbl. 


Livers  

Hearts  

Tails  

Sweetbreads  

Cheek  meat  

Ear  elands  

Head  meat  

Lips  

Brains  

Tongues,31  pleoe8,at91  cents  each 
Casf 


Weight. 


374  poxmds  

137  pounds. 
40  pounds.. 

8  pounds... 
170  pounds. 

9  pounds... 

29  pounds.. 
35^  pounds. 

30  pounds.. 


31  sets.. 
31  pounds., 


Price. 


OtfUi. 

? 

18 

? 
I' 

6 


50 
3 


Amomit. 


$30.85 
9.25 
2.40 
1.44 
14.88 
.36 
2.54 
L78 
L80 


Tallow  stock,  such  as  pecks,  reeds,  wmdplpes,  etc.,  worth  24  cents  per 
Mpoundsaiive  


Tripe,  tank  value  is  7  cents  per  M  pounds  alive . . . 
Blood,  tank  value  is  11  cents  per  M  pounds  alive . . 
Heads,  tank  value  is  16  cents  per  H  pounds  alive. . 
Feet,  tank  value  is  16  cents  per  M  pounds  alive. . . . 


Percent 

con- 
demned. 


Net 
amount. 


$27.77 
8.88 
2.38 
1.48 
14.73 
.36 
2.52 
1.91 
1.78 
28.21 
15.50 


8.88 
2.60 
4.07 
5.92 
5.92 


Total  proceeds  to  packer  ^ . 

Gross  margin  to  packer  


$138.70 

3,391.68 
389.23 


1  This  test  on  31  steers  out  of  the  66  shown  hi  these  t^o  items. 

*  Becapitulation  of  branch  house  account  sales. 

*  Basis  for  figuring  hides: 

Market  price  cured  hides,  per  hundredweight  

Deduct  for  curing  expense,  per  hundredweight  

Deduct  for  cuts,  scores,  and  other  delects  


Net  value  cured  hides  

Shrink,  average  17.4  per  cent. 


$19.50 
.51 
.63 


18.97 
3. 30 


Equivalent  price 


hides. 


15.67 
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MEAT«  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


RETAIL  ACCOUNT. 

1.  Dealer  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Bought  1  side »  331     pounds,  at  13  cents   $43.03 

Sold:  Round  and  flank         74. 87  pounds. . .  .•   $16. 03 

Rump   32. 31  poimds^   10. 69 

Sirloin'   89. 25  pounds   1 1. 08 

Rattle   84. 13  pounds   15. 74 

Back   65. 75  pounds  •  ^   15. 93 

Trimmings   29. 50  pounds   .26 

Total   325.81   60.63 


Gross  margin.   26.60 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  61.81. 

SUVHABT  OF  STATEICENTS  ON  LOT  3. 

(On  basis  of  1  animal.) 

Shipment  and  marketing  of  live  cattle: 

Returns  per  steer  at  Chicago,  1,211  pounds,  at  $8  per  hundredweight   $Wl  88 

Marketing  expenses- 
Freight  and  terminal  switching   $5. 93 

Feed  in  transit   .23 

Yardafre   .25 

Feed  and  insurance   .16 

Conunission   .62 


7.19 


Proceeds  to  shipper   89.09 

Blauj^terin^  and  wholesaling: 

Cost  0  f  live  steer  to  packer   96. 88 

Beef,  705  pounds,  average  12.53  cents   88. 31 

Hide,  83  pounds,  average  16.67  cents   13. 04 

Oleo  fat,  49.8  pounds,  average  7.61  cents   8. 74 

Offal,  4.32  cents  c   4.32 


109.41 


Gross  margin  to  packer   12. 58 

Retailing: 

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer   89. 31 

Proceeds  of  beef   MOL  8$ 


Gross  margin  to  retailer   54. 58 

Lot  No: 4. 

Fourteen  common  Mexican  steers  (see  Plate  XX,  fig.  2),  from  the  same  herd  as 
lot  No.  3  comprised  lot  No.  4.  They  came  as  stockers  from  the  range  of  the  late 
President  Madero  of  Mexico,  were  shipped  to  the  northern  range  as  long  2-year-olds, 
and  grazed  until  marketed. 

The  Mexicans  were  rounded  up  and  shipped  to  Chicago  in  the  same  consignment  as 
lot  No«  3.  They  were  not  sold  imtil  September  10  and  were  slaughtered  at  one  of  the 
large  packing  houses  September  11,  1914.  With  the  exception  of  the  ribs,  loins,  and 
rounds,  which  were  sold  to  a  jobber  in  Chicago  and  distributed  by  him  to  restaurants 
and  commissary  trade,  the  beef  of  lot  No.  4  was  used  for  sausage  and  canning  meat. 

▲CCOUNT  SALES  ON  UVE  CATTLB. 

96  steers  (Chicago  isvoii^ht),  IZ\,  rm  pounds,  at  $8.15  per  hundredweight  $10,072.58 

113  steers  (Chicago  v  t  is'Ht  ),  127.  ;i:to  i)ouruls,  at  $7.60  per  hundredweight   9,681.64 

104  steers  (Chicago  woiL'ht),  115, 610  pminds,  at  $7.50  per  hundredweight   8, 670. 75 

85  steers  (Chicago  v  i  iL'hlj,  94.  m)  [xmnds,  at  $7.60  per  hundredweight   7,099.50 

35  steers  (Chicago  v  o i eh t ) ,  3  > ,  tifiO  ]>ouiid s ,  at  $7.40  per  hundredweight   2, 638. 10 

13  «  steers  (Chicago  v  ci cht ) ,  12,  m)  jinu nd s,  at  $6.85  per  hundredweight   828. 16 

6  steers  (Chicago  w ciKlit),    n,  (j.io  pounds,  at  $7.15 per  hundredwei^t   474- 04 

5  steers  (Chicago  w f  i  Lht ) ,    5,  GSO  ptui m  1  s ,  at  $7.(X)  per  hundredweight   337. 60 

4  steers  (Chicago  V I  i^lil),    3, 7st>  pounds,  at  $6.(X)  per  hundredweight   228.80 

1  stag  (Chicagowti  Lilt)       I.CXM)  pounds,  at  $6.50  per  hundred  weight   65.00 

1  cow  (Chicago  wi  i  'ht ),      1,1  so  pounds,  at  $6. 85  per  hundredweight   80.83 

1  cow  (Chicago  w«  i 1 1  ] ,      1 ,  OoO  pount    at  $6.85  per  hundredweight   71. 92 

1  heifer IChicagowoi^iht),    1, 150  pounds,  at  $7.25  per  hundredweight   83.37 

1  stag  (Chicago  weight),      1,  l so  pounds,  at  $5.75  per  hundredweight   67.85 

1  steer  (Chicago  wel^t),       si o  (retained). 

1  steer  (Chicago  w«t8^t),       s:k)  (retained). 

468  catUe   632,340   U0,456L14 

1  This  account  is  reprenentative  of  two  sides  of  same  carcass  bought  by  this  dealer, 
s  Thirteen  steers  used  in  this  test,  together  with  one  of  same  grade  from  another  lot. 
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Pre^t  from  Malta,  ICont.,  to  Chicago: 

29  cars,  542.300  ponnda,  at  64  cents  per  hondredwelght  t2, 028. 42 

Les8lreigfataal7stra3r8.   105.83 

Net  freight  charge.   2,822.50 

Tennlnal  charge,  18  oars,  at  $2   30. 00 

 $2,858.50 

Feed  in  transit: 

New  Rockford.  N.  Dak   79. 20 

South  St.  Paul,  Mhm   01. 80 

  171.00 

Yardage,  at  25  cents  per  head   117. 00 

Flreinsurance,  at  lOceotspercar   2.30 

Hay  In  Chicago  yards   125. 74 

Commission.   244.70 


$3, 62a  42 


Proceeds  to  Clipper   36,037.72 

8LAUOHTKBINO  AND  WHOLBSAUirO. 

14  Steers,  13,150  pounds,  at  10.85  lOOa  77 

Proceeds: 

Beef,  7^243  pounds,  as  per  following  ltems,i  1787.60— 

Kite                          680  pounds,  at  10  cents   $68. 00 

^          Loins                       1,281  pounds,  at  12  cents   163.72 

Shank  meat                 238  pounds,  at  11}  cents   27. 37 

Shankbones                 220  pounds,  at  1  oent   2.20 

Clods                         340  pounds,  at  12  cents   4a  80 

Boneless  chux             1,163  pounds,  at  11}  cents   186.66 

Chuck  bones                 276  pounds,  at  1  cent   2. 76 

Plate  bones                 171  poonds,  at  1  oent   1. 71 

Knobs                         01  pounds,  at  8  cents   7. 28 

Buttocks  (rounds)        1,867  pounds,  at  10^  cents   106.04 

^   "    ^"■oents   55.10  • 

cents   1&22 

cents   10.08 

3.76 


Neck  end  trimmings. .  460  pounds,  at  Hi 

Briskets   155  pounds,  at  IV 

Flank  trimmings   170  pounds,  at  ll\ 

Bte^   32  pounds,  at  11'      

Fat   52  pounds,  at  6  cents   3. 12 

Skin  28  pounds,  at  1  oent  .28 

Brisket  fat  —     10  pounds,  at  6  cents   .60 

Total   7, 243  pounds,  at  average  of  la  18  cents   737. 60 

Hides:  > 

13  Texas  hides,  012  pounds,  at  15.88  cents     14a  25 

1 8.  b.  hide,  83  pounds,  at  16.15  cents   12. 58 

  152.88 

Oleo  fat,»  803  pounds,  at  8J0  cents   65. 84 

Offal:  '      *~  ' 

14  sets  casings,  at  15  cents   2.10 

14  tongues,  63  pounds,  at  0  cents   5b  67 

14  livers,  126  pounds,  at  8  cents   ia08 

14  hearts,  35  pounds,  at  6}  cents   2.28 

14  ox  tails,  14  pounds,  at  5}  cents   .77 

14  tripe,  at  7J  cents   1.06 

14  sets  head  and  feet,  blood  and  tankage  to  fertilizer,  at  50  cents   7. 00 

Tallow,  70  pounds,  at  5  cents   8>  50 

  82.46 


Total  proceeds  to  packer   088. 72 

Gross  margin  to  packer  ,   87.05 

1  Ribs,  loins,  and  buttocks  were  sold  to  Jobbers  in  Chicago.  Bfmainder  of  carcasses  was  used  for  sausage 
and  canned  meat, 
s  Basis  for  figuring  hides:  ' 

Green  weight  13  Texas  hides  pounds . ,  077 

Green  weight  1  s.  b.  hida  do   88 

Deduct  5  pounds  per  hide  for  water— 

13  Texas  hides,  less  65  pounds   012 

1  s.  b.  hide,  less  5  pounds   83 

Estimated  cured  weignts  (18  per  cent  shrinkage)— 

13  Texas  hides,  748  pounds,  at  IM  cents  $14a  25 

1  s.  b.  hide,  83  pounds,  at  18f  cents   $12. 58 

Green  value  based  on  value  of  cured  hides— 

13  Texas  hides,  012  pounds,  value  $140.25;  valut,  per  pound  cents. .   $15. 38 

1  s.  b.  hide,  83  poun^  value  $12.58;  value  per  pound  do —  $15. 15 

Caul  and  ruffle  rat,  wet,  303  pounds. 
Deduct  for  moisture,  2  per  cent,  0  pounds. 
Shrunk  weight,  caul,  and  ruffle  f^t.  297  pounds. 
Average  ratio  of  caul  and  ruffle  to  total  weight,  oleo  fats,  37  ner  cent. 
Computed  total  weight  oleo  fats.  803  pounds. 

54773^—16  6 
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MEAT  SirUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


J0BBBB8'  AC00T7NT. 

1.  Dealer,  State  Street,  Chicago,  HXA 

Bought  28  rounds          1, 867  pounds,  at  10|  cents  $190.  <H 

28  loins  1,281  pounds,  at  12  cents   163.72 

28rihs   680  pounds,  at  10  cents   68.00 

Total   3,828  $<17.n 

Sold  1,279  pounds  loins,  at  12}  cents   159.87 

592  pounds  ribs,  at  10^  cents   62.16 

22|  pounds  ribs,  at  11  cents   2. 47 

IM  pounds  ribs,  at  11  cents   2. 17 

25|  pounds  ribs,  at  11  cents   2l  80 

16f  pounds  ribs,  at  1 1  cents   1. 84 

1,857  pounds  rounds,  at  11  cents   205.37 

8,822J  436.68 

Oross  margin   1&.9I2 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  4.53. 

8UMMABT  OF  8TATBMXMT8  ON  I.OT  4. 

[On  basis  of  one  animal.) 

Shipment  and  marketingof  live  cattle: 

Ketums  per  steer  at  Chicago,  930  pounds,  at  96.85  per  hundredweight   904.S3 

liarketixik  expenses-" 

Frefaat  and  terminal  switching  96.11 

YardBge  25 

Feed  and  insurance  <  28 

Commission.  52 

  7.W 


Proceeds  to  shipper  ^         67.  IT 

Slaughtering  and  wholesaling:  i 

Cost  of  live  steer  to  packer   64.33 

Frooeeds: 

Beef  cuts,  273  pounds,  averace  18  cents   ».  84 

Sapsage  and  canning  meat,  244  pounds   22.85 

Total  beef  !   6160 

Hide,  71.1  Dounds,  average  13.35  cents   ia91 

Oleo  sat,  57.4  pounds,  average  8.20  cents   4. 71 

Ofial  ^   2L33 

  70L57 


Qross  margin  to  packer   6.M 

JOBBER'S  ACCOUNT. 

Cost  of  beef  to  iobber  ,  929.84 

Frooeeds  of  beef   31. » 


Gross  margin  to  Jobber  .'   $L35 

Lot  No.  6, 

Lot  No.  5  consisted  of  100  good  Pan  Handle  (Texas)  steerS)  shipped  as  2-y6ar-oIdsiii 
the  spring  of  1913  to  Greenwood  County,  Eans.,  in  the  famous  Flint  Hills  section  and 
grazed  during  1913  and  1914.  Such  cattle  are  termed '  'single  wintered  Tezas-Eansans. " 
when  marketed  the  cattle  of  lot  No.  6  were  mostly  4-year-olds. 

The  steers  were  shipped  from  Sallyards,  Eans.,  September  21,  where  they  were  sold 
on  the  same  date  and  slaughtered  September  22, 1914,  by  one  of  the  large  packing  com- 
panies. The  beef  was  distributed  tmt)U{:h  branch  houses  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, 
Utica,  Schenectady,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Jersey  City,  Newton,  and  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  Ohio;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  one  and  one-half  carcasses  were 
sold  in  Kansas  City.  The  bulk  of  this  beef  was  sold  to  retail  dealers  for  family  trade. 

ACCOUNT  SALES  ON  UYB  CATTLX. 

lOOsteers  (Kansas  City  weight),  121,610  pounds,  at  18.40  f  10,215w  M 

Ft^Bight,  Sallyards,  Kan.,  to  Kimsas  City,  Mo.: 

117 ,600  pounds,  at  13  cents  3152. 76 

Yardage,  at  25  cents  per  head   25.00 

Hay   6.00 

Commission,  at  60  cents  per  head   60.00  _ 

  343.7S 


Proceeds  to  shipper   9,97L49 

« This  beer  handled  by  Jobbers  and  sold  to  restaurant  and  commission  trade  in  wholesale  qnantltieB. 
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aLAUOBTESINa  AND  WHOLSaAUNO. 

100  steers,  UlfilO  pounds,  at  18.40  $10, 215. 24 

Fzooeeds: 

Beef,  69,079  pounds,  as  per  following  items 

11  cattle,  8,703  poundg  (Tenth  Avenue,  New  York  City)   fl  074. 03 

6  J  cattle,  4,865  pounds  ( Westchester,  New  York  City)   695. 97 

10  cattle,  6,851  pounds  ( Westchester,  New  Yoik City)   877  18 

9  cattle, 6,452 pounds  {Brooklyn)  ^   676.31 

8  cat  tie,  5,034  poundsfBrookhTi)                                                       *  038  64 

6  cattle,  3.2!)2  pounds  ( Utica,  N.  Y. )  !..!'.!!!'.'.!!!!*!'  432".  11 

5  cat  tie,  3,5 15  pound  3  (Schenectady,  N.  Y.)   460  69 

7  cattle,  4, Sas  pounds  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.j  *.   *  611.98 

10  catlle,6,S98pounds  (Jersey  Citv,  N.  J.)  "  [  898.05 

5  cattle,  3,297  pounds  (Trenton,  N.J,)  *  *.  **     *  443*93 

6  cattle,  3,519  pounds  (Newark,  N.J.)  '  '  433.27 

7  cattle, 4,864  pounds  (Cleveland,  Ohio)   621.23 

6  cattIe,3,256pound3(  Akron,  Ohio)  ]  400.63 

5  cattle,  3,729  pounds  (St.  Paul,  Minn.) .   445. 55 

1  cattle,   690  pounds  (to  freezer)   69.00 

J  cattle,   376  pounds  (cut  up)  '..*..*..'.  29. 08 


100 


69,079 


8,686.65 


Hides:* 

12  butt  brands,  No.  1,  heavy ....  IflSZ  pounds,  at  14  oeats. . . 
9  side  brands,  No.  1,  heavy —  845  pounds,  at  13i  cents. . 
69  Texas,        No.  1 ,  heavy. . .  .6,700  pounds,  at  15t  cents. . 
10  Texas,        No.  1, light         721  pounds,  at  13} cents.. 

100                                       8  349 
Otoo  lat,  4^  pounds,  at  17.79  per  hmulredweight  >  

Offa?: 

Livers.  sr»,  1,016  pouiitls,  at  '}\  cents  

Hearts,  100, 401  pounds,  at  6i  cents  

Tails,  100, 139  pounds,  at  6  ji  cents  

Tongues,*  100, 610  pounds,  at  13J  cents  

Brains,  98, 68  pounds,  at  6^  cents.  

Sweetbreads,  No.  1, 17  pounds,  at  16|  cents  

Sweetbreads,  No.  2, 10 f  pounds,  at  I3i  cents  

Switches,  100, 3  cents  each  

Raw  tripe,  1,411  pounds,  at  U  cents  

Cheek  meat,  437  pounds,  ar  9f  cents  

Head  meat,  97  poimds,  at  8i  cents.  

Ox  lips,  30  pounds,  at  Ak  cents  

Skulfbones,  1,923  pounds,  at  $18  per  ton  

Feet,  1,516  poimds.  at  $25  per  ton  

Blood,  dry,  770  poimds,  at  $40  per  ton  

Tankage,  dry,  734  poimds,  at  $20  per  ton  

Tallow/ 495  pounds,  at  5^  cents  


161.62 
114.08 
860.25 
97.33 


1,232.28 


93.98 
27.07 
8.61 
94.65 
4.25 
2.84 
1.44 
3.00 
21. 16 
43.16 
8.81 
1.35 
17.31 
18.95 
15.40 
7.34 
25.99 


Less  expense  selling  small  offal,  8,093  pounds,  at  76  cents  per  hundredweight. . 
Total,  not  including  casings  


394.91 
23.20 


871.71 


1  Reoapltulatlon  of  branch  house  account  sales. 

>  Basis  for  figuring  hides:  Yield,  80  per  cent;  expenses.  90  cents  per  cwt.;  No.  2  (out  hides)  2  per  cent. 
Chired  market  value  per  pound  as  follows:  Butt  brands  ISf  cents;  side  brands,  18i  cents;  heavy  Texas,  20| 
cents;  light  Texas,  18}  cents. 
P  Basis  for  figuring  oleo  fats: 

No.  1  oleo  oil,  67  per  cent,  134  cents   $8. 79 

No.  Istearine,  33  per  cent,  lli  cents   3.80 

Haiket  price  No.  1,  stock   12. 69 

Less  expense   1.25 

*  Oreen  value  No.  1  stock   11.34 

Yield, 


Percent. 

Price. 

Amount. 

51.75 
16.00 
1.25 
1.26 

$11.34 
ILOO 

$5.87 
L76 
.10 
.06 

7.79 

*  Gross  weight,  878  pounds;  yield,  69i  per  cent,  610  pounds. 
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ProcMds— Continued. 
Casings: 

Round  export,  No.  1, 44|  sots,  at  25  oents   $1L  OS 

Round  export,  No.  2, 12  sets,  at  21  oents   2.52 

Domestic,  40  sets,  at  18V  cents   7. 40 

Stumps,  1  set,  at  8}  cents   .09 

Idddles,  regular,  38i  sets,  at  70  oents   28. 95 

Uiddles,  stump,  1*  sets,  at  27^  oents   .41 

Bungs,  100  pieces,  at  2H  oents   21. 50 

Bladders,  94  pieces,  at  3)  cents   3. 20 

Wesands,  66  pieces,  at  5  cents     8.ao 

76.40 

Less  ezpeoae,  85  cents  per  set   35.00 

Value  of  easlnrs   41.40 

Total  value  offal  ._$41S^ 

Total  proceeds  to  packer  10,'710. 41 

Gross  nuugin  to  packer   405l  If 

RETAIL  ACCOTimS, 

1.  Dealer  at  Sebeneotad'*,  N.  Y. 

Boi^ht  one  side,  300  pounds,  at  14}  oents   $44. 81 

Fore  quarter— 

8  pounds  shank  beef ,  at  12}  cents  11.00 

2«pounds  bone,  at  }  cent  01 

2  pounds  bamburg  steak,  at  16  oents  32 

2  pounds  arm  piece  of  beef ,  at  16  oents  32 

37  pounds  rib  of  beef,  at  22  cents.   6.94 

87 .  pounds  plate  beef,  at  12}  cents   4. 63 

1  pound  bamburg  steak,  at  16  cents   16 

2  pounds  bone,  at  }ce-:t  01 

20  pounds  Boston  cut  of  beef ,  at  20  cents   4.00 

38  pounds  shoulder  beef,  at  20  cents   7.00 

12  pounds  neck  beef ,  at  12  oents   1.44 

7  pounds  arm  piece  of  beef,  at  16  oents   1. 12 

2  pounds  fat  beef ,  at  3  cents  06 

2  pounds  bone,  at }  cent  01 

Hind  quarter— 

<U  pounds  flank,  at  16  cents   1.04 

1*  pounds  f  teak,  at  22  cents  33 

6 J  pounds  dod  fat.  at  3  cents  19 

14  J  pounds  sirloin  butt,  at  20  cents   2. 90 

1  pound  skirt  steak,  at  16  cents  16 

11  pounds  kidney  suet,  at  6  oents  56 

1  pound  beef  kidney,  at  10  oents    10 

2  pounds  bone,  at }  cent  01 

11  pounds  rump  beef,  at  16  oents   1.T5 

7  pounds  sirloin  steak,  at  24  oents   1.68 

10  pounds  flat  bone  steak,  at  26  oents   2.50 

6}  pounds  hip  sirloin  steak,  at  18  oents  «.   1. 17 

8  pounds  best  porterhouse  steak,  at  28  oents   2.38 

8 '  pounds  small  porterhouse  steak,  at  34  cents   2. 04 

3  pounds  scraps,  at  3  oents  10 

11 S  pounds  top  round  steak,  at  25  cents   2. 88 

7  pounds  bottom  roimd  steak,  at  24  cents   1.68 

131  pounds  round  steak,  at  22  cents.   2l  97 

6}  pounds  pot  roast,  at  16  cents   L  04 

6  pounds  soup  bone,  at  12}  cents  75 

3}  pounds  bone,  at }  cent   .02 

309  62.  CT 

Gross  margin   &0i 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  17.98. 

2.  Dealer  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bought  one  carcass,  503  pounds,  at  13  cents   77. 00 

Bold: 

25J  pounds  sirloin,  at  28  oents   7. 14 

29}  pounds  porterhouse,  at  28  cents   8. 26 

49  poundsroundsteak,  at  24cents  11.76 

17}  pounds  rump,  at  18  cents   8.15 

16  pounds  heel,  at  18  cents   2.88 

8}  pounds  outside  flank  (stew),  at  16  cents  50 

16  pounds  corned  beef,  at  14  cents   2. 24 

89  pounds  first  cut,  at  18  cents   7.02 

10  pounds  second  cut,  at  22  cents   2:20  • 

53  pounds  chuck  rib  roasts,  at  18  cents   9.54 

43  pound8chuok8teaks,at20cents   8.60 

40  pounds  plate  beef,  at  12  cents   4.80 

16  pounds  shoulder  clod,  at  20  cents   3L20 

33|  pounds  shoulder  meat  and  neck,  at  16  cents   5. 40 

Soup  bone  knuckles  r.  95 

68  pouncu  hamburger,  shin  meat,  at  16  cents  /  10. 88 

Kidneys  19 

25  pounds  suet,  at  4}  cents   1.13 

39}  pounds  shop  tat,  at  2*  cents   1. 00 

40  pounds  bones,  at }  cent  20 

563}  pounds,  total   01.  M 

Gross  mai^  .*   13. 0( 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  18.09. 
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S.  Dealer  at  mica,N.Y. 

E^gbt  one  side,  344  pounds,  at  13  cents   $44. 73 

31  poondsrack,  at  IScents  15.68 

40  pounds  plate,  at  10  cents   4.00 

11  pounds  fore  sbank.  at  6  cents  66 

97  pounds  chuck,  at  15  cents  14.  M 

11  pounds  flank,  at  7  cents  77 

22  pounds  cod  and  kidney,  at  6  cents  ».  1.^2 

26  pounds  porterhouse  steak,  at  30  cents   7.80 

25  poundS8lrloin,at24cents   6.00 

40  pounds  round  steak,  at  26  cents  10.40 

15  xMMinds  hind  shank,  at  6  cents   1.08 

13  pounds  rump,  at  16  cents   2.08 

31  pounds  soup  bone  15 

31  pounds  rump  trimmings  06 

340}  pounds,  totol..   54.45 

Gross  margin.     0.73 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  21.75. 

4.  Dealer  on  East  One  hundred  and  twentieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bou'jht  1  side,  362  poimds,  at  Uk'  cents   45. 25 

Sold: 

16  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  16  cents   2.56 

23  poimds  hip  sirloin,  at  23  cents   6  29 

29  pounds  short  loin,  at  24  cents     6.96 

6  pounds  sirloin  steaks  (2),  at  19  cents  95 

2  pounds  drop  tenderloin,  at  16  cents  32 

8i  pounds  suet,  at  9  cents  31 

5  poimds  trimminw,  at  13  cents  65 

1  pound  fat,  at  8  cents  03 

17  pounds  top  round,  at  22  cents   3.74 

16  pounds  bottom  round,  at  22  cents   3.52 

19  pounds  rump,  at  16  cents   3.04 

1  pound  trimming,  at  6  cents.  06 

10  pounds  leg,  at  8  cents  80 

5  pounds  bone,  at  2  cents  10 

.  8i  pounds  ribs  (second,  third,  fourth),  at  22  cents   1 . 87 

9  I>ounds  ribs  (fifth,  slxtb),  at  20  cents   1.80 

11  pounds  ribs  (seventh,  eighth),  at  IScents   ids 

u  pounds  ribs  (ninth),  at  16  cents   1.38 

4|  pounds  flank  outside,  at  12  cents  54 

8  pounds  flank  steak,  at  16  cents  48 

7|poundsc6dlbt,  atOcents  46 

19  chuck  steaks  (6),  at  17  cents   8  23 

384  pounds  neck  of  beef,  at  16  cents   6. 16 

36}  pounds,  brisket,  at  12  cents   3.18 

85  pounds  plate  and  narel,  at  10  cents   8  50 

13  pounds  cross  rib,  at  19  cents     2.47 

6  i>ounds  shoulder  meat,  at  16  cents  96 

7J  poundsshin,  at  8  cents  60 

5  i>ounds  shin  bone,  at  2  cents   .10 

354}  pounds,  total. .  _57. 03 

Gross  margin   11.77 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  26.01. 

5.  Dealer  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bought  1  carcass,  578  pounds,  at  13|  cents   78.0 

Sold: 

24  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  19  cents     4.56 

82  pounds  brisket .  at  10  cents   8.20 

4)  pounds  flank  steak,  at  18  cents  81 

9  pounds  flank  steak,  at  14  cents   1.26 

If  pounds  haneer,  at  18  cents  32 

2}  pounds  skirt  steak,  at  16  cents  <«0 

48  pounds  fresh  plate,  at  10  cents   4.80 

2  pounds  kidney,  at  16  cents  32 

22  poimds  X  rib,  at  19  cents   4.18 

42  pounds  chuck  and  skirt  steak  meat,  at  17  cents   7.  U 

16  pounds  shin  beef,  at  14  cents   2.2^1 

9}  pounds  fresh  cut  round,  at  18  cents   1 . 71 

48  pounds  neck,  shoulder,  and  steak  bones  (given  away)  00 

23^  pounds  suet  (given  away )  00 

19  pounds  rump  oeef,  at  18  cents   3. -12 

15*  pounds  bottom  round,  at  24  cents   3. 72 

344  pounds  round  steak,  at  28  cents   8. 97 

3}  pounds  chop  meat,  at  14  cents  49 

58  pounds  prime  rib.  at  18  cents  10  r8 

18  pounds  chuck  roast,  at  16  cents   2.88 

33^  I>ounds  chuck  steak,  at  17  cents   5. 69 

34  pounds  porterhouse  steak,  at  27  cents   9  18 

43  pounds  siFlohi  steak,  at  26  cents  11.18 

28  pounds  shop  fat.  at  2f  cents  77 

9  pounds  flank,  at  0  cents  00 

578}  pounds,  total   87.32 

Gross  margin   9.29 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  11.91. 
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6.  Dealer  at  Brooklyn,  ^.  Y. 

Bought  1  carcass,  681  pounds,  at  12}  cents  tTT.fll 

Bold: 

41  pounds  brfaket,  at  10  cents  $1. 10 

63  pouods  plate,  at  10  cents   6.30 

103  pounds  chuck  beef,  at  16  cents  16. 48 

18  pounds  rib  end.  at  18  cents  ^   3.M 

60  pounds  short  rib.  at  90  cento  10. 00 

19  pounds  top  sirlom.  at  20  cents   3. 80 

1  pound  boM  tenderloin,  at  20  cents  20 

80  pounds  porterhouse,  at  22  cents   8. 68 

53  pounds  sirloin,  at  22  cento  11.66 

6  pounds  flank  steak,  at  20  cento   1. 20 

60  pounds  top  round,  at  22  cents  13.20 

30  pounds  bottom  round,  at  22  cento   6.60 

20  pounds  round  corned  beef,  at  16  cento   3. 20 

9  pounds  soup  meat,  St  16  cento  „   1.44 

88  pounds  shin  beef,  at  16  cento   6. 08 

2  pounds  beef  kidneys,  ar  12)  cento  25 

19  pounds  suet,  at  64  cento   1. 24 

22  pounds  waste,  at  3  cento  66 

24  pounds  bones,  at  1  cent  24 

617  pounds,  total   98.47 

Gross  margin   20.81 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  26.85. 

7.  Dealer  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bought  1  carcass,  673  pounds,  at  12  cento   80. 76 

Sold: 

24  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  20  cento   4.80 

46poundsh^,at22c6nto.v  i  10.12 

40  pounds  short  loins,  at  26  cento  10. 00 

60  pounds  suet  and  trimmings,  at  4  cento   2. 00 

84  pounds  flank  with  fat   1.00 

36  pounds  shin  with  bone   2. 00 

97  pounds  round  rump  and  hosreshoe,  at  20  cento    19. 40 

76  pounds  ribs,  at  19  cento  14.44 

76  pounds  plate,  at  10  cento  ^   7. 60  ' 

20  pounds  shoulder  meat,  at  16  cento   3. 20 

18  pounds  shin  bone  and  trimming  .' .  .75 

82  pounds  cross  rib,  at  20  cento   6. 40 

95  pounds  blank  chuck,  at  15  cento  14. 25 

30  pounds  brisket,  at  10  cents   3. 00 

673  pounds  beef  (total)   98.96 

Gross  margin   18.20 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  22.53. 

8U1DCABT  OF  STATEMXIIT  ON  LOT  B. 

[On  basis  of  one  animal.) 

Shipment  and  marketlngof  live  cattle: 

.   Returns  per  steer  at  Kansas  City,  1,216  pounds,  at  18.40  SIQO.  14 

Marketing  expenses— 

Freight  and  terminal  switching  81.68 

Yaidage  26 

Feed  and  insurance.  06 

Ckmunission.  60 

  2L48 

Proceeds  to  shipper   99.71 

Slanghtering  and  wholesaling: 

Cost  of  Uve  steer  to  packer   108. 14 

Proceeds- 
Dressed  beef,  601  pounds,  average  12.57  cento   86. 86 

Hide,  83.5  pounds,  average  14.76  cento   12. 32 

Oleo  fat,  48.6  pounds,  average  7.79  cento   3. 79 

Oflal.........vT.........V:   4.18 

  107.10 

Gross  margin  to  packer   4.96 

Betalling: 

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer   86.86 

Proceeds  of  beef »   106.17 

Gross  margtai  to  retafler   19.81 

>  Based  on  average  per  cent  gross  margin. 
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Lot  No.  6. 

In  lot  No.  6  were  23  good  native  2-}rear-old  grass  steers  which  ^ere  fattened  on 
pasture  near  Markham,  Va.  In  the  spring  of  1914  these  cattle  had  been  brought  to 
Fauqiiier  County  from  Nokesville,  Va.,  as  2-year-old  feeders,  weighing  650  to  700 
pounds  per  head.  They  were  fed  on  pasture  with  a  ration  of  com  and  cottonseed  meal 
during  the  summer. 

The  steers  were  shipped  from  Markham,  Va.,  September  26,  arriving  at  Baltimore 
on  September  27,  where  they  were  sold  on  September  28,  1914,  to  a  local  butcher. 
They  were  held  \intil  October  4,  when  they  were  slaughtered.  The  beef  was  retailed 
through  two  meat  markets  in  Baltimore. 


AOCOmiT  SALES  ON  UVE  CATTLB 

23  steers,  23,925  pounds  (Baltimore  weiKht)jat  $7.50  $1, 704. 37 

Freight,  Markham.  Vs.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  23,025  pounds,  at  6.8 cents  per  hundredweight.  $16. 27 

Yardage,  at  26  cents  per  head   5. 75 

Feed  and  Insuranoe   7. 36 

Commission.   23.00 

  52.38 

Proceeds  to  shipper   1,731.99 

SLAUmTKBOra  AND  WHOLESALINa. 

23 steers, 23.925 pounds, at $7.50   $1,794.87 

Feed  while  noldmg  for  slaughter   2. 00 

1,796.37 

Proceeds: 

Beef,  12,314  pounds,  at  $12.10   1, 489. 99 

Hides,  1,676  pounds,  at  13^  cents   296. 13 

Fats- 
Caul  and  ruffle,  842  pounds,  at  5  cents  $42.10 

Out,  phiok,  and  other  rough  fats,  30  pounds,  at  3  cents  00 

  43.00 

Oflal- 

Cheek  meat,  1 15  pounds,  at  8  cents   9. 20 

Tongues,  23,  at  9b  cents  ,   13. 80 

Tails,  23,  at  2|  cents  58 

Feet,  92,  at  4  cents     a68 

Livers,  230  pounds,  at  11  cents   25. 30 

8  weetbroads,  46,  at  5  cents   2. 30 

Tripe,  184  pounds,  at  6  cents   11. 04 

Casfaigs— 

Rounds,  1,725  feet,  at  ^  cent   3. 45 

Middles,  391  feet,  at  1  cent   8. 91 

Bladders,  23,  at  4  cents  92 



Total  proceeds  to  packer   1, 833. 30 

Gross  margin  to  packer  ,   36.93 

BBTAIL  AOOOUNTS. 

1.  Rollins  Market,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Bought  1  side,  266  pounds,  at  12.10  cents  $32. 19 

Sold  260.5  pounds,  as  per  following  items: 


Cuts. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 

Total. 

Omtt. 

17 

$5.27 

14 

3.36 

10 

2.90 

9 

1.80 

14 

2.17 

9 

.90 

10 

1.36 

18 

7.20 

20 

5.20 

23 

5.83 

13 

1.17 

6 

.60 

10 

.50 

16 

.16 

Rib  

Chuck  

Plate  

Shoulder  

Three  comer. 

Neck  

Brisket  

Round  

Butt  

Thin  end  

Rump  

Shin  

Flank  

Kidney  


31 

24 

29 

20 

15i 

10 

13i 

40 

26 

1* 

10 
5 
1 


  88.40 

Total,  260i  pounds. 

Gross  margin   6. 21 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  19.29. 
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2.  Bealer.  Lexington  ICarlret,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bought  1  side,  377  pounds,  at  12.10  cents  

Sold  273  pounds,  as  per  foUowlng  items: 


fS3.(a 


Cuts. 


Pounds. 


AveragiB 
price. 


Total. 


Chuck.... 
Brisket... 

Plate  

Shoulder. 

Rib  

Round... 
Rump 


Rump.. 
Flank.. 


Shin. 
Loin. 


Onto. 
14 
10 
10 
10 
18 
18 
13 

ni 

10 
18 


$7.70 
2.30 
1.50 
2.00 
6.76 
8.C4 
1.56 
.70 
1.00 
0.36 


40.52 


TotaL  273  pounds. 

Gross  margin   7.00 

Per  oent  gross  margin,  20.88. 

SUICMAST  OF  BtATEMBna  OK  LOT 

[On  basis  of  1  animal.] 

Shinment  and  marketingof  liT«  cattle: 

Returns  per  steer  at^altimore,  1,040  pounds,  at  $7.60  per  hundredweight  $78.00 

liarketing  expenses— 

'  Freiat  $0.71 

Yantoge  25 

Feed  and  insuranoe  32 

Oom  mission.   1.00 

  2.» 

Proceeds  to  producer   75.52 

Slauditering  and  wholesaling: 

Cost  of  live  steer  to  packer   78.00 

Proceeds- 
Beef,  636.4  pounds,  at  12.10  cents   64. 78 

Hide,  73  pounds,  at  13  J50  cents   9.85 

Oleo  liat,  37.0  pounds,  average  4.0  cents   1. 86 

OBal   3.23 

  79.72 

Gross  margin  to  packer   1.72 

Retailing: 

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer  ,   64.78 

Proceeds  of  beef.  !   77.60 

Gross  margin  to  retailer   12.01 

Lot  No.  7. 

Twenty-four  good,  3-year-old  Oregon  fnaa  steers  comprised  lot  No.  7.  These  stem 
had  been  produced  under  range  conditions  near  Baker  City,  Oreg.,  having  been  run 
on  the  Whitman  National  Forest  in  summer  and  fed  hay  in  the  valleys  in  winter. 

They  were  trailed  50  miles  to  the  railroad  shipping  station  at  Baker  City,  loaded  on 
October  10,  and  arrive  at  the  stockyards  at  Nortn  Portland,  Oreg.,  October  11, 1914. 
They  were  sold  October  12  and  slaughtered  October  14, 1914,  at  a  large  packinghouse 
near  the  stockyards.  The  beef  was  distributed  through  branch  houses  at  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  was  sold  principally  through  re- 
tail markets.  One  part  of  the  lot  was  sold  to  the  commissary  department  of  one  of 
the  trunk  railroad  hues  for  dining-car  service. 

ACCOUNT  8ALXS  ON  UVS  CATTLE. 

24  Steers  (Portland  ireiKbt),  31.110  pounds,  at  67.15  82,224.87 

Freight,  Baker,  Oreg.,  to  Portland,  carload  rate  S60. 00 

Yardage,  at  2.5  cents  per  bead   ft.  00 

Fire  insurance  10 

Alfalfa  hay  in  pens  at  l*ortland,  2  days   13. 54 

Commissiun,  at  60  cents  per  head.   14. 40 

 : 

Proceeds  to  shipper   2,130.33 
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SLAUQHTSBINa  AND  WHOLUAUNQ. 

34  Steers,  31, 110  ponnds,  at  $7.15.   12, 391 87 

Proceeds:  ■ 
Beef,  17;202  pcmids,  as  per  foUowins  Items  ^ 

5  cattle,  3,f.80  pounds  (Tacoma)  $411. 81 

Seattle, 3,748 pounds (rortland)   431.00 

4  cattle,  3,007  pounds  (Spokane)   399.  HO 

0  cattle,  7,267  pounds  (Seattle)   872.04 

34  cattle,17,3G2  pounds   3,014.40 

Hides,  1,903  pounds,  at  14.66  cents  >   385.08 

Oleo  fets,  1,475  pounds,  at  4.04  cents  ■   50. 60 

Oflttl— 

Edible  offal «.   48.02 

Fertilker*   7.81 

CasingB,  avera^^  86.6  cents  per  head   8.53 

■  04i96 


KBTAif.  Aocxnmts. 

1.  l>ealerat  Portland,  Oreg. 

Bouf^ht  1  carcass,*  720  pounds,  at  11^  cents.  $82. 80 

Sold:' 

179  pounds  round,  at  18.5  cents.  $33.13 

72  pounds  rib,  at  10.5  cents   11. 88 

139  pounds  lota,  at  23.5  cents   80. 33 

80  pounds  flank,  at  10  cents   3. 60 

801  pounds  chock,  at  13.5  cents.   40. 63 

717  pounds  (total)  119.65 

Gross  margfai.   8&  76 

Per  cent  gross  margin.  44.38. 
3.  Dealer  at  Seattle,  wash. 
Bought  wholesale  cuts,  as  follows: 

8  chucks  and  plates,  500  pounds,  at  9}  cents   48.07 

1  flank  18  pounds,  at  0  cents   1.08 

1  round  95  pounds,  at  13  cents   13.35 

Total  019  pounds   0L60 

Sold:' 

173  pounds  chuck  and  plate   21.18 

103*  pounds  chuck  and  plate   19. 90 

109  J  pounds  chuck  and  plate   20. 73 

10  pounds  flank   309 

95  pounds  round   14.14 

"    015^  pounds  (total)   78.07 

Ornssjaargin.   16. 57 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  20.94. 

SUMMARY  or  PBOCBEnS  ON  LOT  7. 

[On  basis  of  1  animal.] 

Shlraient  and  marketlngof  live  cattler 

Returns  per  steer  at  Portland,  1,290  pounds,  at  $7.15  $02. 07 

llarkettac  expenses— 

Frelgot  and  terminal  switchteg   $2. 50 

Yitfuage  35 

Feed  and  Insuranoe  06 

Commission.  60 

  8.41 


Proceeds  to  producer.     89.30 

Slaughtertag  and  wholesaling:  -  .  ■ 

Cost  of  live  Steer  to  packer   92. 07 

Proceeds— 

Beef,  719.2  pounds,  averaso  11.7  cents   84. 15 

Hide,  81.8  pounds,  at  ll-Sft  c-cnts   11. 90 

Oleo  fats,  01.5  pounds,  at  4.04  ccnti.   2. 48 

Ollal   372 

 101.25 


8.68 

Retailing!  —  

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer   84.15 

Prooeedsof  beef   114.10 


Gross  margin  to  retailer   30  01 

1  Recapitulation  of  branch  houses  account  sales. 

t  Based  on  17.5  cents  for  cured  hides,  slirinkage  17  per  cent. 

*  Based  on  4.25  cents  at  net  weieht,  shrinkage  5  per  cent. 

*  Basis,  28  cents  per  hundredweight  on  shrunk  beef  weight  (17,362  pounds). 

*  Basis,  4.5  per  hundredweicht  on  shrunk  beef  weight  (17,:^  pounds). 

*  This  account  is  representative  of  4  cattle  of  same  grade  and  price  bought  by  this 
7  Summary  of  itemized  accounts  on  retail  cuts. 
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Lot  No,  8, 

Lot  No.  8  consisted  of  28  common  3-y6ar-old  southern  grass  steers  which  were  raised 
in  Alabama  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  that  section,  were  fed  no  sprain  with  the  exception 
of  1  pound  of  cottonseed  cake  per  day  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  first  winter. 

The  cattle  were  loaded  at  Portervilie,  Miss.,  October  27,  arrived  at  the  National 
Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Lbuis,  111.,  October  28,  were  sold  the  same  day,  and  slaughtered 
at  one  of  the  large  packing  Ixouses  near  the  stockyards  October  29, 1914. 


AOCOUKT  SALES  ON  UVZ  CATTLE. 


288t66irs, 
5  oxen, 


9,1 20,120  pounds  (National  Stock  Yard^  m.,  weight),  at  $5.06  $1, 130. 78 

4,640  potmdB  (National  Stock  Yards,  lU.,  weight),  at  S6.15   233. 81 


1,870l» 


Yaraage,  at  25  cents  per  bead  (maximum  carload  rate)   8. 00 

Fire  insurance  at  10  cents  per  car  10 

Hay,  3  bales,  at  85  cents   2. 55 

Commission  (maximum  carload  single-deck  charge)   15. 00 


02.65 


Proceeds  to  shipper   1, 277.  M 

SLAUGHTBBINO  AND  WHOLBflALING. 

28  Steers,  20,120  pounds  (National  Stock  Yards,  111.,  weight),  at  S6.05  ll,13aL78 

Beef ,>  0,868  pounds,  as  per  f(^owing  Items— 

Baltimore,  Md  6  carcasses,  2,324  pounds   8238.80 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind  6  carcasses,  1,743  pounds  a   172. 75 

Detroit,  Mich  6  carcasses,  1,689  pounds   153. 60 

•   Wheeling,  W.  Va.  5  carcasses,  1,664  pounds   126. 14 

IndianapoUs,  Ind  7  carcasses,  2,446  pounds   314. 18 


Total.. 


I,  0,866  pounds.   006.35 


Hides,  28  extra  light  Texas,  1,381  pounds,  at  $14.45  per  hundredweight   IOOl  55 

Oleo  fots,  740  pounds,  at  85.85  per  nundredweight   43.83 

OUal,  as  per  following  items   8A.  08 


Livers  

Hearts  

Oxtails  

Tongues  

Brams  

Sweetbreads  

Cheek  meat  

Head  meat  

Ox  lips  

Ox  palate  

Ear  glands  

Weasand  meat  

Pituitary  glands.... 
Heart  sweetbreads. . 


Switches. 

Tallow,  80  cents  per  1,000  pounds  alive. 
Heads,  26  cents  per  1.000  pounds  alive. . 
Feet,  18  cents  per  l,000pounds  alive. .. . 
Blood,  10  cents  per  1,000  pounds  alive . . 

Total  proceeds  to  packer  


 i,mgo 

Gross  margfai  to  packer   06^08 


Pieces. 


Cold 
weight. 


Poundt. 

186 
68 
27 

171 


102 
21 
90 


11 


Price, 


8 
47 

6 
22 

? 

4 
Of 


Amount. 


$15.81 
4.43 

L«2 
13.18 
L41 
1.38 

iao7 

3.07 
.05 
.10 
.13 

LOO 


.14 
14.00 

.84 
6.08 
5.23 
3.63 
2lQ1 


1 28  Steers  comprised  in  following  statement. 
>  BecapitolatioiL  of  braodi  house  aoooont  Bate. 
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1.  Dealer  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bought  1  aide  o{  beef,  170  pounds,  at  lOJ  |jor  poond    $17. 85 

'  4  pounds  sirloin,  at  20  cents  tO.  80 

6  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  20  cents   1.00 

13  pounds  porterhouse,  at  25  cents   3.25 

25  pounds  round  steaks,  at  20  cents   6.00 

8  pounds  rump,  at  1^  cents   1.00 

6  pounds  heel .  at  12|  cents  :  .63 

4  shank  soup  bones  20 

4  pounds  neck  of  beef ,  at  m  cents  50 

U  pounds  plate  cuts  (brisket),  at  12  cents   1.32 

m  pounds  plate  piece,  at  12  cents   1,35 

16f  pounds  shoulder  clod,  at  17o   2. 68 

1  pound  kidneys,  at  5  cents  05 

8  pounds  suet,  ac  5c  ,  40 

4  pounds  cod  hit,  at  6  cents  20 

17  pounds  ribs,  at  15  oents   2.55 

32  pounds  chucks,  at  15  cents   4. 80 

168  pounds  (total)   25.73 

Gross  margin                                                                                              ^ ,  T^gg 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  44.15. 

2.  I>ealer  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bought  IcarcasSi  beef,  324  pounds,  at  8i  cents  per  pound   26.73 

Bold: 

47  pounds  sirloin,  at  15  cents   7.06 

47  pounds  round  cuts,  at  16  cents   7. 06 

18  pounds  rump,  at  10  cents   1.80 

8  pounds  heel,  at  12|  cents   1.00 

16  pounds  shank  soup  bones,  at  7  cents   1.12 

8|  pounds  flank  outs,  at  12^  cents   1.06 

314  pounds  rib  cuts,  at  12A  cents   8. 91 

91t  pounds  chuck  cuts,  at  12*  cents   11. 41 

17  i>ounds  brisket,  at  10  cents   1.70 

17  J  pounds  plate  piece,  at  10  cents   1. 75 

7  pounds  shin  soup  bones,  at  6|  cents  46 

4  pounds  trimmings  and  bones,  at  (  cent  02 

7  i)ounds  suet  and  cod  fiit,  at  4t  cents   .32 

319i  pounds   88.65 

Oroes  margin   11.  W 

Per  cent  gross  maighi,  44.50. 
8.  Dealer  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Bought  1  side  of  beef,  187  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound   18.70 

Sold: 

IS^poonds  sirloin,  at  23  cents   4.07 

7  pounds  porterhouse,  at  23  cents   1.61 

19  pounds  round  steaks,  at  20  cents   3.80 

8  pounds  rump,  at  12  J  cents   1.00 

8  pounds  heel,  at  15  cents   1.20 

.  10  pound8shank80upJM>ne8,at8cents    30 

3  pounds  rump  bone,  at  8  cents    10 

4|  pounds  flank  steak,  at  12|  cents  67 

6  pounds  outside  flank  (stew),  at  6  cents  30 

13ipound8ribents,atl5oents   2.03 

67  pounds  chuck  cuts,  rib  roast,  at  14  cents   7.98 

20  pounds  plate  outs,  at  12  cents   2.40 

8  pounds  shin  soup  Dones,  at  31  cents  30 

f  pounds  kidneys  05 

2|  pounds  suet,  at  3|  cents   .09 

184}  pounds   25.80 

Qroes  margin   7.10 

Per  cent  groes  margin,  37.97. 
4.  Dealer  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bought  11  carcass  of  beef,  343  pounds,  at  9  cents  per  pound   30.87 

Sold: 

29|  pounds  sirloin,  at  17  cents   6. 02 

21  pounds  porterhouse,  at  18  cents   6.78 

41  pounds  round  steaks,  at  16  cents   6  56 

20|  pounds  rump,  at  10  cents   2. 06 

111  pounds  heel,  at  12  cents   1. 38 

12|  pounds  shank  soup  bones,  at  6  cents  63 

4  pounds  outside  flank  (stew),  at  10  cents  40 

32  pounds  chuck  rib  roasts,  at  13  cents   4.16 

06  pounds  pot  roasts,  at  12  cents  11.62 

9i  pounds  neck  of  beef,  at  9  cents.  76 

31  pounds  platepiece,  at  9  cents   2.78 

11}  pounds  shoulder  clod,  at  11  cents   1. 26 

6  pounds  kidneys,  at  7  cents  36 

10  pounds  bones  00 

6  pounds  trimmings.   .00 

^pomids   40.66 

Gross  margin   9.78 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  31.68. 

1  nils  dealer  bou«^t  4  of  the  6  carcasses  shipped  to  Detroit  and  this  data  may  be  considered  representative. 
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5.  Dealer  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bou^t  1  side  of  beef,  196  poonds,  at  9|  cents  per  pound  $18. 62 

Sold: 

IM  pounds  sirloin,  at  17  cents  $3. 10 

13}  pounds  porterhouse,  at  18  cents   2.43 

28  pounds  round  steaks,  at  17  cents   4.76 

6f  poundsrump,  at  12J  cents  72 

6  pounds  heel,  at  14  cents  84 

12|  pounds  shank  soup  bones,  at  3  cents   .38 

1}  pounds  flank  steak .  at  18  cents  22 

4j  pounds  corned  beef,  at  12^  cents  53 

20  pounds  rib  out,  at  12  cents   2.40 

26*  pounds  chuck  cuts,  at  13  cents   8.41 

10*  pounds  cross  ribs,  at  11  cents   1. 13 

214  pounds  plate  cuts,  at  10  J  cents   2. 26 

12  pounds  shin  and  shoulder  cuts,  at  14  cents   1. 68 

2}  pounds  drop  tenderloin ,  at  12  cents  90 

I  pounds  kidneys,  at  7  cents  05 

4*  pounds  cod  UA,  at  6  cents  25 

7}  pounds  bones,  at  1  cent  07 

194}  pounds   24.53 

Gross  margin   5l91 

Per  oent  gross  maiKln,  31.74. 

SUMMART  OF  8TATEMKNT8  ON  LOT  S. 

[On  basis  of  1  animal.) 

Shipment  and  marketing  of  live  stock: 

Returns  per  steer  at  National  Stock  Yards,  HI.,  719  pounds,  at  16.65  $4a  62 

liarketing  expenses— 

Freight   $2.03 

Yardage  24 

Feed  ahi  insurance  08 

Commission  45 

  2.80 

Proceeds  to  producer   37. 82 

SlanshterinK  and  wholesalini?: 

Cost  of  live  steer  to  packer   4a  02 

Proceeds: 

Beef,  352.4  pounds,  average  9. 17  cents   33L  82 

Hide,  49.3  pounds,  average  14.45  cents   7. 12 

Oleo  fat,  2n.8  pounds,  average  5.85  cents   1. 57 

OfW   8.00 

  44.01 

Gross  margin  to  packer   8. 89 

Retailing: 

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer   32. 32 

Proceeds  of  beef  1   44.61 

Gross  margin  to  retailer   12.29 

Lot  No.  9. 

In  lot  No.  9  were  27  medium  Texas  steers  which  were  fed  at  Saginaw,  Tex.,  about  8 
miles  from  the  Fort  Worth  Union  Stock  Yards.  They  were  bought  as  feeders  at  the 
Fort  Worth  market  about  four  months  pre\'iou8ly  and  driven  to  the  feed  lot.  The 
cattle  were  fed  cottonseed  cake  on  grass  for  120  days. 

They  were  shipped  from  Saginaw,  Tex.,  to  the  stockyards  at  Fort  Worth  on  Novem> 
ber  2 , 1914,  were  sold  and  slaughtered  the  same  day.  Tne  beef  was  distributed  through 
branch  houses  in  Beaumont,  Dsdlas,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Memphis,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  Ga.;  Norfolk  and  Rich* 
mono,  Va.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  Scranton,  Pa.  Two  carcasses  were  disposed  of  at 
Fort  Worth.   The  beef  was  sold  principally  through  retail  markets. 

ACCOUNT  SALICS  ON  LH'E  CATTLE. 

27  Steers,  28,640  pounds  (Fort  Worth  weight),  at  $6.65  $1,904.56 

Freight,  Saginaw  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex  $22.  «5 

Yardage,  at  25  cents  per  head   6. 75 

Feed  ana  insurance   1.38 

Commission  :  ;   13. 50 

  44.58 

Net  proceeds  to  shipper   1, 85©.  08 

1  Based  on  average  per  cent  gross  margin. 
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8LAUOHTKRINO  A.ND  WHOLESALIMG. 

27  Steers,  28,M0  pounds,  at  (J.65  $1,904.56 

Proceeds: 

Beef,^  15.2x5  pounds,  as  per  following  items— 

2  cattle,  1,106  pounds  (Atlanta,  Ga^  ,   $116.37 

2 cattle,  1,005  pounds  (Beaumont,  Tex.)  :   106. 58 

4  cat  tie,  2,327  poimds  (Chattanooga,  Tenn. )   246. 77 

1  cattle,  5i47  pounds  (Dallas,  Tex.)   63.34 

1  cattle,  610  pounds  (New  OrleaiLS,  La)   §7. 00 

2 cattle,  1,238  pounds  (Norfolk,  Va.)-..   151.43 

8  cattle,  1,9(19  pounds  (Richmond,  Va.)   225. 35 

3  cuttle,  1,GH8 potmds  (Louisville^  Ky.)   171. 85 

2  cat t le,  946  poutids  (Memphis  TennJ   95. 40 

2  cattle,  1,217  pounds  (San  Antonio,  Tex.)   126.04 

2  cattle,  1,073  poimds  (Savannah,  Ga.)   96.67 

1  cattle,  535  pounds  (Scranton,  Pa.)   61.53 

2 cattle,  1,024  pounds  (Fort  Worth,  Tex. )   87. 04 

27 cattle,  15,285  pounds   1,606.27 

Hides— 

16  Texas  steer  hides,  1,258  pounds,  at  $15.30   192. 47 

11  light  Texas  steer  hides,  ?36  pounds,  at  $14.65   107. 82 

  30a2Q 

Fats,  Oleo  fat,  1,096  pounds,  at  6.29  cents  per  pound   68w  94 

  153.79 

Livers,  107  pounds,  at  8J  cents   9. 09 

Hearts,  91  pounds,  at  5f  cents   5. 12 

Talis,  28  pounds,  at  7J  cents   2. 10 

Tongues.  25  pieces,  at  50  cents  each   14.75 

Brams,  24  pounds,  at  6  cents   1.44 

Sweetbreaos,  10  pounds,  at  22  cents   2. 20 

Cheek  meat,  96  pounds,  at  9)  cents   9. 48 

Head  meat,  32  pounds,  at  9i cents   3. 16 

Ox  Hps,  19  pounds,  at  5  cents  96 

Palates,  6  pounds,  at  4  cents  20 

Cashi£8,50centsi)crhcad  i.  13.50 

Switches,  3  cents  per  head  81 

Tallow  stock,  28  cents  per  1,000  alive   8.02 

Heads,  20  cents  per  l.OOO  alive   5. 73 

Feet,  19  ctsnts  per  1,000  alive   5. 44 

Blood,  10  cents  per  1,000  alive   2. 86 

Total  value  of  offal   84. 86 

Total  proceeds  to  packer   2, 144. 20 

Gross  margin  to  packer   239. 64 

RETAIL  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  I>ealer,  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bought  1  carcass,  470  p6unds,  at  lOJ  cents  $49. 35 

Sold: 

11 J  iMxmds  slrlohi.  at  25  cents  $2. 81 

8  pounds  top  sirloin,  at  174  cents   1.40 

22}  pounds  porterhouse,  at  30  cents   6. 75 

5  pounds  club  steak,  at  32}  cents   L63 

3}  pounds  T-bone  steak,  at  M  cents  88 

22  pounds  tenderloin  steak,  at  25  cents   6.50 

48  pounds  round  steak,  at  20  cents   9.60 

36  pounds  rump,  at  14  cents   6.04 

8  pounds  heel,  at  15  cents   1.20 

30  pounds  shank  soup  bones,  at  3  cents  90 

2}  pounds  flank  steak,  at  22}  cents  56 

9  pounds  outside  flank  (stew),  at  10  cents  90 

28  pounds  rib  cut,  at  25  cents   7.00 

8  pounds  rib  cut,  third,  at  20  cents   1.60 

6  pounds  rib  ends,  at  12}  cents  75 

80  pounds  chuck  rib  roast,  at  12}  cents   3.75 

pounds  chuck  steaks,  at  15  cents   4. 50 

20  pounds  pot  roasts,  at  12}  cents     2.50 

6  pounds  neck  of  beef,  at  4  cents  24 

25  pounds  brisket  (fresh),  at  10  cents   2,50 

22  pQundsshouldercIod.at  15cents   3.30 

3  pounds  shoulder  meat,  at  10  cents  30 

19  i>ounds,  shin  soup  bones,  at  3  cents  57 

2  pounds  drop  tenderloin  trimmings,  at  5  cents  10 

10  pounds  sausage  meat,  at  12}  cents   1.25 

20  pounds  hamburger,  at  17}  cents   3.60 

1}  potmds  kidnev  20 

15  pounds  shop  lat,  at  2  cents  30 

10  pounds  bones,  at  1  cent  10 

461i  pounds   09.  «8 

Gross  margin.   20.28 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  41.11. 


I  Becapitulation  of  branch  house  account  sales. 
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2.  Dealer,  Beftnmant,  Tex. 

Boogbt  1  side,  262  pounds,  at  10}  cents  127. 51 

Sold: 

40|  pounds  sirloin,  at  20  cents  v  I&15 

17  pounds  porternouse,  at  25  cents  ,   4.31 

35  pounds  round  steak,  at  20  cents   7. 15 

8  pounds  rump,  at  184  cents   L53 

30  pounds  shank  soup  Dones,  at  4}  cents   1. 31 

1  pounds  flank  steak,  at  20  cents  25 

0  pounds  first  cut,  at  20  cents   1. 86 

21  pounds  chuck  rib  roast,  at  15  cents   3.19 

16}  pounds  chuck  steaks,  at  19  cents   3. 14 

4  pounds  drop  tenderloin,  at  15  cents  60 

81  pounds  hamburger,  at  15  cents  ,   4.65 

1  pound  kidneys,  at  5  cents  05 

6|  i>ounds  suet,  at  5  cents  26 

5  I>ounds  dog  meat,  at  7  cents   .35 

227i  pounds   36. 79 

Grose  margin   9. 28 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  83.73. 

SUXICABT  OF  STATEMENT  ON  S. 

[On  basis  of  1  animal.] 

Shipment  and  marketlngpf  live  cattle: 

Ketums  per  steer  at  Tort  Worth,  1,060  pounds,  at  6.65  cents  f7a  49 

Ifarketing  eiqpenses— 

Freight  $0.85 

Yardage  25 

Feed  and  insurance  05 

Commission  *.  50 

  l.«5 

Proceeds  to  producer   68;.  84 

Blankhterlng  and  wholesaling: 

Cost  of  live  steer  to  packer   70.49 

Proceeds- 
Beef,  566.1  pounds,  ayerage  10.60  cents   60. 44 

Hide,  73.8  pounds,  average  15.1  cents   11. 14 

Oleo  fat,  40.6  pounds,  average  6.29  cents   2. 55 

Oflisl....   3.14 



Gross  margin  to  packer   5. 78 

Retailing:  =s= 

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer   69.44 

Proceeds  of  beef   71.68 

Gross  margbi  to  retailer   12.24 

Lot  No.  10, 

The  animal  used  in  lot  No.  10  wte  a  good  native  2-year-old  graas  steer  which  was 
raised  about  5  miles  from  Lexin^n,  Ky.  It  was  driven  to  Lexington  November  18, 
1914,  and  slaughtered  the  same  day.   The  beef  was  retailed  by  the  local  butcher. 

Proceeds  to  producer,  1  steer,  1,238  pounds,  at  $7.50    602. 85 

BBTAIL  ACCOUNT. 

Cost  of  Steer  to  local  butdier  ,   602.85 

Proceeds: 

Beef  as  per  following  items- 
Lorn,  115  pounds,  at  20  cents  828.00 

Bound  and  rump,  115  pounds,  at  16  cents   24. 80 

Shoulder  and  shank,  60  pounds,  at  12  cents   7. 20 

Plate,  84  pounds,  at  12  cents   10. 08 

Klb  and  ^uck,  145  pounds,  at  15  cents   2L  75 

Neck,  24)  pounds   3. 35 

Flank,  4  pounds,  at  22J  cents  90 

Flank  for  chili  meat,  8}  pounds   1. 00 

Sachet,  3  pounds  35 

Suet,  22  pounds,  at  5  cents   1. 10 

Kidney   ^lO 

Total  beef,  581  pounds  103.88 

Hide,  88  pounds,  at  14  cents   12. 32 

Fat,  26  pounds,  at  6  cents   1. 66 

Oilal: 

Head,  trimmed,  24  pounds,  at  60  cents  per  hundredweight  14 

Feet,  18  pounds,  at  60  cents  per  hundredweight  11 

Tongue,  5  pounds,  at  7  cents   .35 

Liver,  15  pounds,  at  10  cents   1. 60 

Heart,  4  pounds,  at  7  cents  28 

Head  meat,  6  pounds,  at  7  cents  85 

Tripe,  26  pounds   j.  ij 

Total  proceeds  to  butcher  1  110-64 

Gross  margin  to  batcher   17. 76 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  18. 96. 
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SUmiABT  OF  STATKMSHTS  ON  LOT  10. 

Cost  of  liTB  Steer  to  local  butcher  $92.85 

Proceeds: 

Beef  (retafl  cuts)  $».  63 

Hide,  88  pounds,  at  14  cents   12. 33 

Fats,  26  pounds,  ar  6  cents  1   1. 66 

Ofm.   3.13 

.  110.64 

Gross  margin  to  retailer   17. 79 

Lot  No.  11, 

The  animal  used  in  lot  No.  11  was  a  medium  butcher  cow.  It  was  hauled  in  a 
wagon  about  5  miles  to  La  GrosBe.  Wis.,  November  23,  sold  to  the  Farmers'.  Coopera- 
tive Co.,  and  slaughtered  November  24,  1914.  The  beef  was  sold  to  retail  dealers  in 
La  Crosse. 

kabkxhno  cow. 

1  cow,  1,100  pounds,  at  $4  $44.00 

Marketing  cost  80 

Proceeds  to  producer  $43.20 

SLAUOHTKBOrO  A^fD  WHOLESALING. 

Cost  of  live  COW  to  packer  (weight  delivered  at  plant),  1,100  pounds,  at  $4  $44. 00 

Proceeds: 

Beef,  one  side,  248  pounds,  at  9  cents  $22. 39 

Beef,  one  side,  236  pounds,  at  8^  cents   10. 47 

 $41.79 

Hide,  70  pounds,  at  14.6  cents   10. 16 

Ottt^aawt  following  items- 
Head  meat,  6  pounds .  at  lOH  cents  63 

Tongue,  4)  pounds,  at  8  cents    36 

Heart,  44  pounds,  at  8  cents  36 

Liver,  12  pounds,  at  7  cents  84 

Casings  21 

Blood,  2  gaUons,  at  20  cents  40 

Tail,  1^  pounds  10 

Fats,  head  Iftt,  tripe,  pluck,  etc. ,  tanked  00 

Tallow  and  tankage,  estimated   1. 00 

  3.90 


Total  proceeds  to  packer   66.84 

Gross  margin  to  packer   11.  «4 

1.  Dealer,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

ItogB^it,  one  side  of  cow,  248  pounds,  at  9  cents     22.32 

'l5|  pounds  sirloin,  at  20  cents   3. 15 

6  pounds  porterhouse,  at  25  cents   1. 34 

12  pounds  porterhouse,  at  18  cents   2. 20 

31Apoonds  round  steak,  at  18  cents   5. 68 

4  poundsrump,  at  17  cents  72 

6  r  pounds  heel,  at  15  cents  97 

6(  pounds  shank  soup  hones  30 

5  pounds  rump  bone,  at  6  cents  25 

3|  pounds  flani:  cut  47 

16{  pounds  rib  cuts,  at  16  cento     2. 44 

9|  pounds  chuck  rfb  roast,  at  15  cento   1. 37 

2  pounds  (diuck  rib  roast,  at  18  cento  36 

9}  pounds  pot  roasto,  at  15  cento   1. 48 

6  pounds  neck  of  beef,  at  10  cento  50 

24  pounds  cross  ribs,  at  11  cento  25 

19t  pounds  pot  roasto,  at  12)  cento   2. 40 

9  pounds  pot  roasto,  at  11  cento   1.00 

24  pounds  brisket  (fresh),  at  8  cento  20 

21*  pounds  plate  piece   2. 15 

14*  pounds  shin  soup  bones,  at  5  cento  73 

It  pounds  sausage  meat,  at  12}  cento  16 

6  pounds  hamburger  (nank),  at  16  cento  90 

1  pound  kidneys  10 

7  pounds  suet  26 

0  pound  cod  fiat  26 

8  pounds  shop  f&t  10 

8  pounds  bones  02 

IJ  pounds  trimmings,  at  12}  cento  16 

1  pound  tallow  03 

6  pounds  ¥raste  
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2.  Dealer,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 

BouKbt  one  side  of  oow,  236  poands,  at  8i  cents  S19.47 

Bold: 

Loin  cuts,  44.4  pounds,  at  18  cents  S8.00 

Round  steaks,  z3.9  pounds,  at  18  cent«   4. 30 

Rump,  8.6  pounds,  at  12  cents   1. 03 

Heel.  6  poimds,  at  12  cents  60 

Flank  steak,  1.6  pounds,  at  15  cents  24 

Outside  flank  (stew),  10  pounds,  at  6  cents  60 

Rib  cuts,  11  pounds,  at  16  cents   1. 65 

Chuck  rib  roasts,  40  pounds,  at  12i  cents   6. 00 

Chuck  steaks,  10  pounds,  at  12J  cents   1. 25 

Pot  roasts  (plate  and  brisket),  23  pounds,  at  10  cents   2. 30 

Cross  ribs,  32.5  pounds,  at  10  cents   3. 25 

Shank  soup  bones,  8.1  pounds,  at  6  cents  49 

Total  proceeds  to  retailer   28. 71 

Oross  margin  to  retailer     9. 24 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  47.46; 

SCnCMART  OF  STATEiaNTS  ON  LOT  U. 

liarketing  cow: 

Returns  trom  oow,  1,100  pounds,  at  $4  944. «) 

Marketing  expense  80 

Proceeds  to  producer   43.20 

Slaoghteriog  and  wholesaling:   

Cost  of  liYe  cow  to  packer  :   44.00 

Proceed^" 

Beef,  484  pounds,  at  average  8.62  cents  til.  79 

Hide,  70  pounds,  at  141  cents   10. 15 

Oflaland&t   3.90 

  55.84 

Oross  nurgin  to  packer   11. 84 

RetaHtag:  == 

Cost  of  beef  to  retailer   41.79 

Prooeedsof beef »   64.60 

Oross  margin  to  retailer   12. 81 

Lot  No.  It. 

The  animal  used  in  lot  No.  12  was  one  good  Texas  steer  raised  about  6  miles  from 
F&riB,  Tex.  The  steer  was  purchased  by  the  local  butcher  on  October  24, 1914,  kept 
in  a  feed  lot  with  150  to  200  other  cattle  from  October  24  to  November  19,  1914,  and 
was  slaughtered  on  the  latter  date  at  the  municipal  abattoir.  The  beef  was  retailed 
by  the  local  butcher. 

Proceeds  to  producer,  1  steer,*  825  pounds,  at  $5.50  $45. 38 

BXTAIL  ACCOUNT. 

Cost  of  steer  to  local  butcher  $45.38 

Proceeds: 

Beef  as  per  following  items- 
Loin   43.5  pounds,  at  20  cent<?  $8.70 

Porterhouse   23.5  pounds,  at  20  cents   4.70 

Porterhouse   22     pounds,  at  17^  cents   3.85 

Round   53. 25  pounds,  at  20  cents   10.65 

Rump   20.6  pounds,  at  17^  cents   3.69 

Hock  soup  bones. .   26     pounds  70 

Flank   1 . 75  pounds,  at  2v)  cents   «  85 

Ribs   89.5  pounds,  at  17 J  cents   15.66 

Neck   10. 25  pounds,  at  11  cents   1. 13 

Plate   62     pounds,  at  12^  cents   7.76 

Chuck   25. 25  pounds,  at  8  cents   2. 02 

Chill  meat   50. 25  pounds,  at  1 1  cents '.   5. 68 

Kidneys   2. 75  pounds,  at  5  cents  14 

Tail   2. 25  pounds  10 

Shoulder  bone         21     pounds  60 

Total  beef.          456. 75  pounds   185.87 

Hide,  60  pounds,  at  10  cents   6. 00 

Oflal: 

Spleen,  lungs,  and  brain  16 

Tongue,  5.5  })ounds,  at  12J  cents  60 

Liver,  13.6  pounds,  at  8  cents   1. 08 

  1.92 

Total  proceeds  to  butcher   73, 20 

Gross  margin  to  butcher  »   27. 91 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  61.50. 

i  Based  on  average  per  cent  gross  margin. 

s  Steer  fed  26  days  in  local  butcher's  lot  at  estimated  cost  of  $4.92.  Wlighed  860  pounds  at  end  of  this 
period. 

*  Includes  expense  of  feeding  26  days. 
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SUMMABY  OF  STATBHSMTS  ON  LOT  U. 

Ifarketing,  slaaglhtariDg,  and  retafllog  steer: 

Oost  of  Ihre  steer  toltoGalbatdier  $45.38 

Proceeds: 

Bee^retaQcute  165.37 

Hide,  60  pounds,  at  10  oents   6. 00 

Oflal   1.92 

  73. 29 

Otoss  margin  to  retailer   17.79 

Lot  No.  IS. 

The  animal  used  in  lot  No.  13  was  a  medium  2-yea^old  western  graas  steer  raised 
about  20  miles  from  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  The  steer  was  driven  to  Fort  Collins  on 
November  28  and  slaughtered  December  1,  1914,  by  the  local  butcher  and  the  beef 
was  retailed  by  him. 

Proceeds  to  prodaoer,  1  steer,  1,090  pounds,  at  16.50   $60. 96 

RETAIL  Aooouirr. 

Cost  of  steer  to  local  butcher  $66. 95 

Proceeds: 

Beef  as  per  following  Items— 

Birloin,  19}  pounds,  at  25  oents   $4. 94 

Porterhouse  flank,  6  pounds,  at  15  oents  90 

T-bone.  16^  pounds,  at  23  oents   3. 80 

Strips  lot  hamburger,  34  pounds,  at  17^  cents  61 

Round  steak,  30}  pounds,  at  25  cents   7. 60 

Rump,  7  pounds,  at  20  oents   1. 40 

Rump,  third  cut,  21  pounds,  at  m  oents  41 

Rump,  fourth  cut,  2k  poun<b,  at  12|  cents  31 

Shank  soup  bone,  12|  pounds  35 

Rump  soup  bone,  Sljpounds  15 

Heel.  7}  pounds,  at  20  cents   1. 48 

Fhmk  steak,  1|  pounds  28 

Left  hind  quarter.  119  pounds   22. 00 

Sorap,  ^  pound,  at  5  cents  03 

Rib  cut.  21i  pounds,  at  15  cents   3. 19 

Rib,  27}  pounds,  at  17^  cents   4. 80 

Rib,  upper,  27  pounds,  at  171  cents   4. 78 

Hamburger  meat,  6,^  pounds,  at  17^  cents   L 11 

One-half  of  forequarter,  87^  pounds,  at  11  cents   9. 63 

Plate  piece,  23^  pounds,  at  14  cents   8. 29 

Shoulder  clod,  3?^  pounds,  at  17^  oents   6. 52 

Shoulder  steak,  15}  pounds,  at  20  cents   3. 15 

Shank  soup  bonee,  8{  pounds  35 

Neck,  lOi  pounds,  at  lo  cents   1. 58 

Kidneys,  l^V  pounds  05 

Suet  and  bone,  4}  pounds  25 

Total  beef,  606.35  pounds   $88.06 

Hide,  74  pounds,  at  13i  cents   0. 81 

Offal,  TSOi  pounds,  at «  cent   1. 45 

Tongue,  3  pounds,  at  171  cents  53 

Liver,  11  pounds,  at  10  cents   1. 10 

Bk>od,  66  pounds,  at  1  cent   .33 

Brahis,  1}  pounds  15 

Heart,  3  pounds,  at  10  oents  30 

•    8.86 

Total  proceeds  to  butcher   96.78 

Gross  margin  to  butcher   20. 78 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  44.51. 

SUMMARY  or  STATEMSMTS  OF  LOT  IS. 

Cost  of  live  Steer  to  looal  butcher  $66.96 

Proceeds: 

Beef.  $88.06 

Hide,  74  pounds,  at  13}  cents   9. 81 

Oflal....!;.   8.86 

  96.73 

Gross  margin  to  retailer   20.78 

54773*»— 16  ^7 
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Lot  No.  14. 

The  animal  used  in  lot  No.  14  was  a  good  2-year-oid  native  grase  heifer  which  had 
heen  raised  on  pasture,  with  a  small  grain  ration  and  dry  roughage  in  winter.  The 
heifer  was  driven  about  4  miles  to  Story  City.  Iowa,  December  4, 1914,  and  slaughtered 
on  the  same  date.  The  animal  was  Dought  from  the  farmer  by  a  local  stock  buyer 
and  was  sold  to  the  local  butcher  at  a  profit  of  |1 .  The  beef  was  retailed  by  the 
butcher. 

Proceeds  to  producer,  1  heifer,  1,040  pounds,  at  t0.62l)  |6&  OO 

Cgst  to  local  shipperKlealer     6&  00 

Proceeds  to  local  shipper-dealer   66.00 

Oross  margia  to  local  shipper  dealer   1. 00 

^  RXTAn.  ACCOUNT. 

Cost  of  steer  to  local  butcher  ^  Sri&QO 

Proceeds! 

Beef,  as  per  following  items— 

84  pounds  loin  cuts,  at  18  cents  12 

78  pounds  round  steaks,  at  18  cents   14. 04 

13  pounds  bottom  round,  at  15  cents   l.m 

23  pounds  rump,  at  12  cents   2.76 

16  pounds  shank  soup  bones,  at  4  cents  64 

82  pounds  flank,  at  14  cents   4.48 

30  pounds  rib  cuts,  at  16  cents   4.50 

94  pounds  chuck  cuts,  at  15  cents   14.10 

20  poundspotroasts,  at  15cents   3.00 

96  pounds  neck  of  beef,  at  12|  cents   3.25 

12  pounds  brisket  (fresh),  at  12|  cents   1.50 

40  pounds  plate  piece,  at  12)  cents   5.00 

34  pounds  shin  soup  bones,  at  5  cents  60 

7)  pounds  sausage  meat,  at  15  cents   1. 13 

6  pounds  hamburser,  at  15  cents  90 

16  pounds  suet,  at  3  cents...,  48 

4  pounds  shop  fat,  at  3  cents  06 

4  pounds  bones  (not  sold). 

^pounds  $73.38 

Hide,  60  pounds,  at  17  cents   IL  73 

F^rough tallow,  42 pounds,  at 2 cents   .84 

Head,  dried  and  sold  as  bones,  estimated  weight  dry,  12  poimds,  at  i  cent. . .  .09 

Feet,  estimated  weight  dry,  9  pounds,  at  f  cent  06 

Tongue,  3  pounds,  at  15  cents  45 

Liver,  10|  pounds,  at  8  cents  86 

Heart,  3  pounds,  at  15  cents  45 

Cheek  meat  (used  for  sausage),  4  pounds,  at  15  cents  60 

Totaloffal   2.51 

Total  proceeds   88.46 


Oross  margin  to  butcher   22. 46 

Per  cent  gross  margin,  34.03. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATEMENTS  ON  LOT  14. 

Cost  Of  live  Steer  to  local  butcher  SMi.00 


Beef,  638)  pounds  173.38 

Hide,  69  pounds,  at  17  cents   iL78 

Fat,  42pounds,  at  2 cenU  84 

OflU   2. 61 

  88.46 

Oross  margin  to  local  butcher   22. 46 
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